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To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


Earl of Offory, 


"One of his Majeſties moſt Ronoura- 
. ble Privy Councilin the King- 
dom of Ireland. 


My Lord, 


| Lihowgh the interval of ſeveral years paſt might 
bg) caftly have blotted out the memory of any Obli- 
gations,yet it uw the impreſsion of your Lordſhips 
> moſt obliging civilities conferred upon me, when 
| fortune had bleſſed me with the bonow of your 
* good company in my Travels in France, that incites me 
ts woke the leaft recompence ( yet the greateſt within my 


 pewer ) uf their ance and acknowledgement. But 
.” what can this add ? Since Countries aud Cities, that bave been 
A3 bonoarcd 
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honoured with your abode, deſcribe your fame with Charatters = 
of all perfetFions,comewrring in 4 Perſon of ſo Noble, Prudent, 
Valiant, Heraick, and ſo Aﬀable a Spirit : Whence 1 cannot 
but be confirmed of your Lordſhips Candogr, that encenrageth 
me in this my enterprize of offering to you « piece of Philoſs- 
py, _ below your acceptance ; bowever queſtioning nat 
bat that your Honours endowments will raiſe ft E of it ( if 
may be made ) to the greateſt height, And now bei 

ay | 

conſcious of my preſumption in aſpiring to make choice of ſo 
eminent a Perſonage for 4 Patron, do bumbly beg your Pardon, 
and the favour of ſubſcribing my ſelf 


Moſt Noble Sir, 


Your Honours moſt humble, 


and obliged Servant, 


-Haxv EP 
»" 


READER 


Reader, 


Was concerned in my mind, what rocall 
you, courteous, or kind ; But fince the 
Scene of 'this our Orb repreſents men 
moving (o erratically, and varying in 

that extremity from the Ecliptick of 

P a fix: Judgment, certainly | ſhould 

have been fruſtrared in wooing y 'ur 

candour or gentleneſs; day!y converſe gives rye the oce 1. 

fion of obſerving the variab'e Fates of Authors Works, 

which although indited by accurarene(s it (elf,/and accom- 
= with Herculean labours, are oft termed fufe by 
ome z and to others again, rhe works of a D.vinity (carce 
ſeem to ſurpaſs them : But to render Lines harmonical ro 
every Ear is one of the hamane Impoſhbiliries ; and no 
ſmall difficulty to a divine Pen. However all Yolumns 
fil through an Ocean fo terrible by Oricanes from*Mens 

Tongues, the more by reaſon they are toſſed to and fro 

without the condu&t of their Pifor, yer it is nor this 


Charybdis 


CCC 


C x of a carping Momus, or that Srylls of a livid Zot- 
| ks all prevail to keep thele upon the fucks, but rather 
precipicate chem upon 2 Voyage, with a venture of thelr 

whole lading full of N vclies, ſuſpending” my choughes 

inthe ##terims tor areturn: Not a recompence of yain glo» 

nor a reproot rehſhed with contempt, neither being 
in one Scale of a ballance over-powers the other 
"= containing no more than an —_—— And ſhould not 
that be far ſhort of my ſcope, marked with a ſingle Cha- 

, rater of truth, and advancement of Learning, ſerting 

alide any 4vric igs, 

The tices of moſtthings appearing yet clogded, many 
buepartly unmask , as many,although of themſelvextleg, 
covered under 2 vail of dark terms and ablur4 notions of 
Philoſophers,cannot bur ſpur any ſenfible Genius to diſcus 
that muddineſs of ſome, and redeem the light of others, 
in che performing whereof | have here ingaged my ſelf in 
theſe Treatiſes, taking what advanc "ge long time, hard 
ſtudy, and laborious experiments would contribute there- 
unto, The only Inſtruments, that 1 have imployed in the 
ſounding of the natures of beings, are the external lenſes, 
aſſuming nothing, or conc!lud'nz no inference, without 

: their advice and undoubred aflent, whether in Met aphy- 
: ficks, Theology, Or Natwral Philoſophy. . Thoie terms or 00+ 
$10ns, that only give 2 contuie teſtimony of their bein 
tothe underſtanding, eſcaping the evideace of — 
lence, we have declined as rocks, whereon any one mighg 
o'herwile eafily make ſhpwrack of his ſevfi''le kagws 
lege. Wheretore whatever ſub; inliſted upon within 
thele narrow Pages, dorh not crave 2 necfl iy, evident, 
plain 40.1 demonſtrable aſleptas being ooly atrempred by | 
external (enſe, mecpately or immediately, my defivs is the 
Reader would apprebend i+-to be-no-pact of, thy Book. 
But to give you a mare particular acconn; af ay ceflgn, 1 
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Toi the Reader, 


- ſhall farſt — Y my a in - = 
ral Theology: My choughes Ing ina mi 
niſht act the multiplicicy of all kinds of bodies moving 
about me, adviſed to tear their courſe to ſome immove- 
able, whereupon they might fix themſelves, and thence to 
ponder upon others; here they certainly concluded one ##s- 
wer{al immoveable,whereon and whereby all moveables are 
moved ; becauſe there can be no moveable, but muſt ne+ 
ceſlzily have irs reſpe& to an immoveable, they being res 
lations, which are conſtitured-ar/ the ſame time, My next 
aflumption following the chores of the firſt, and drawn 
troa the relation interceding between an immoveable and 
moveable, reſolved me, that a Moveable muſt neceſſarily 
be derived from an Immoveablez, whence was (on con- 
firmed of an univerſal Creator of the whole Univerſe: 
Thence I made adigrefſion into the reaſon and cauſe of the 
creation of all moveables, particularly ct my (elf, and (0 
keeping ſtrair 00 my Road, behold my ſteps, market and 
digeſted in the fourch Book of my Philoſophy, which by 
reaſon of their prizes ought to have been ranck. in che 
front,all men naturally converting their fiſt thoughes this 
ther z but for orders (ake haveinlerted them elſewhere. 
Here I found the camp, whereon Atheiſm and natural 
Faith:were to encounter each other , but rhe tormer being 
intreache within the fleſh, to have much the advanrage of 
the latter ſtanding bare upon (o ſlippecy 2 ground, whence 
it is, thatthe greateſt parrof the Wotld, yea, ' of Chri- 
ſtendom render themlelves upicaptives and/eternal (1 yes 
tothe obedience of the devil, in che fervice'of' Atheiſm, 
engaged/in actions of Abominarion,- Horrour, and Blaf- 
Notwithſtanding fince theruines of choſe lines 
of Blefledne\s and-Innocency, yer diſcernable in the ſouls 
of all men, .are poſſible to be raiſed up- again, wheijce 
they may eafily. demoliſh and: barcex down-thoſe ſtrong 
a Bulworks 
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To the Reader, 


_— 


Bulworks of Pernicion, it is that part of fortification I 
bave endeavoured to delineate, the knowledge whereof is 
abſolutely neceflary for Salvation, and is a Key where- 
with to unlock the Myſteries of erernal happineſs, revea- 
led ro us by the holy Scriptures, which being founded up- 
on the greateſt and trueſt reaſon, muſt certainly require a 
gradual aſcent to it from natural Theology, being a rati- 
onal diſcourſe inferring Theorems of Salvation from Hu- 
mane Reaſon ſubordinate to the higheſt of the Scriptures, 
Wherefore all evidence doth dire us to make this our 
mark or circle, whence we are to run to that bleſled Meta 
of the other, But how prepoſterous and raſh is it for 
men to ſlip over this part, and to caſt themſelves with- 
out a bottom into the very depth of divine Theology 2 
Alas their apprehenfion is immediately drowned in it, 
their underſtanding amazed at thoſe fathomleſs pits of 
reaſon; in what different and monſtrous acceptions do 
moſt Divines attach the genuine ſenſe of Scripture, 
through ignorance of its precedents, (cope, & dependance © 
And more than this, each invokes the Holy Ghoſt for a 
W.tne(s for to atteſt thoſe various Interpretations» Bue 
what is this, but their heavy dull imaginations halluci- 
niting in the appearance of the Scriptures, like (everal 
eyes 1n apparent obje&s of the Sky, ſome framing this, 
others that likeneſs of them I am not now to be con» 
firmed in my belief, that the worſt of Arheiſm is latent 
in many ſuppoſed Divines, their faniſter ends, cheats, and 
vile fecrer p:ſhons of the fleſh betraying rheir hypocri- 
fie, Certainly, were I put topick ( out of any Profeſſ- 
on ) ſome that were to ſurmount all others ja wicked- 
nels, I ſhould not need long time to ponder upon my 
Verdi. The cauſe of this perverfity I can ſtate none but 
preſumption in thoie, who after a twelve-moneths doſing 
upon Hrfin's Cat, or Ameſ. Medul.do apprehend they cm 
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know the whole drift uy — wn Fundamentals 
of Sacred Writings, which to t z og vu 

a refletion, dilbering, and ſtrange in ———_— bane 
ſoon confounded their ſmall relits of natural faith intoa 
dereſtable Acheiſm, however cloathed with a diſſembled 
time- holineſs under their dark habits for to feed their co» 
yetouſneſs out of cheir Benefices. Had theſe but conferred 
with their innate Principles of Natural Theology,and arri- 
ved to the habit cherot before they had applied themſeives 
to the top of inſpired Learning, beyond all ſfurmiſing, the 
Fundamentals of this latter would have been evidenced 
tothem to be the alone abſolute Wiſdom, plain Truth, 
and oſt certaio infallibility, Notwithſtinding fo uni- 
verſal a negleR of this part, yet I queſtion nor, but many 
may be tound {o well principled in both, that theic un- 
doubred Faith, expreſſed in their moſt Ho'y Lite and 
Actions, will prove a great happineſs to their Followers 
and Hearers in ſuch Leaders and Teachers. 

Next touching my Scope in the Metaphyſicks, which 
was principally the ſubſtitution of ſuch Theorems in 
them, as might be demonſtrated by ſenſe, and bad their 
ſole dependance upoa ir, in order to a confutation of thoſe 
abſurd Notions purely Logical, ( although fold for real 
ones, ) that Ariſtotle propoſed in his Metaphyſicks, in the 
interpretation and ambiguities whereot Schollars do uſu- 
ally conſume a whole "ge in vain, reaping no better fruits 
thence, than that after ſeven years ſtudy they are enabled 
to ſay Formaliter, or Materialiter toevery thing, 

But laſtly,my chieteſt deſign ever fiace the (eventeenth 
year of wy age , when I had juſt finiſhe my courſe in 
Phylick, and taken my laſt degree, conliſted in elaborating 
ſuch demonſtrations in Natural Philoſophy, as might ſerve 
to unfold the natures of Beings in relation to the Art of 
Fhyjſick, hitherto fo uncertain, blind, and unfounded on 

4 2 Act, 


To the Reader, 


—_——_ — 


Arr, that I dare confidently aflert, that che cure of many 
(it not of moſt ) diſeaſes is rather to be imputed ro the 
ſtrength of bodies, chan the application of vulgar Reme- 
dies, as the precipitation of Patients to their extream 
Fate by the ordinary courſes of Phyſick more than to 
the cruelty of their diſtempers, ſetting aſide thoſe fre- 
quent miſtakes in diſcovering them and their cauſes , All 
which are ſo much ſubordinated to Na:ural Philoſophy, 
that whatever rare Invention in Practice, or infallible 
Ciſtintion of any diſeaſe, is deprehended in the Art of 
Medicine, muſt be demonſtrated by Principles of Phy- 
' icks, D\fficulties of Nature, that formerly ſeemed ſo un- 
eaſie to bs explained, I find very obvious and evident 
through them; Many things that have hitherto lain hid- 
den in the Bofome of Nature, and (uch, as no Philoſopby 
could yer diſcover, you will met with here. Beſides 
theſe you are like to read the quotation of a Book of Souls 
or Pſychelogia, tormetly intending its inſertion in the Se- 
cond Part of Philoſophy - But fince I apprehend my felt 
to be much ſcanred of my time, and that this Volumn 
would {well up into too great a mole, Iam compelled to 
omit the publithing of it, alchough it hath been long face 
ready for the Preis, Before I rake my leave of my Rea- 
der, I muſt nur torget to crave your permiſiton of ufing 
ſome kind of terms in my Books, which although ſome- 
what alienated from their proper f12nification, yer can 
give you a reaſon of their figurative or tropical accepti- 
on, ſuch are Catochization, Grove, beſides many others, 
I muſt alſo acquis my ſelf to you of my detaulr in ſuch 
plain and unpolſhe Lines, which I hive made uſe of; 
Certainly, whoever is acquainted with Philoſophy will 
know, that it is Philoſophical ſo to write ; neicher, had I 
been ingaged in any other Subje&t, could I have gratified 
your expeRation herein, ſince it was never my — 
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to the Reader, 


Cy ens — 


read ewo ſheets of any Engliſh Book in my life, or ever to 
have had the view of fo much as the Title Leafof an Eng- 
liſk Grammar, I have alſo varied in the Ort 

both of ſpelling 'and pointing from the ordinary; ad 
ſo the Printer hath varied from me; My own part herein 
} can eafily proteR, and ſoI may the Printers, ſince his 
un2cquaintedne(s with the matter and hand-writing, and 
the daz'ing of his eyes, (which a pair of Speacles might 
eaſily have mended,) in the (malneſs ot my Letters, hath 
ſet him upon the Lee ſhore of accurateneſs ; however you 
may prevent the danger of ſome miſtakes ( although noe 
of all, fince I have not the opportunity of ſo much as 
caſting a ſuperficial eye over halt this Volumn, ) by dire&- 
ing your felt to the Errats, which you will find ſet down 

at the end of each Book. In fine, not to detain you lon- 

ger in preambles, I ſhall only commend to you one of 
Grave Cato's Diſtichs thus inverted, 


Non hos collaudes, nec eos culpaverss ipſe, 
Hos faciant ftulti, quos gloria vexat inanu. 


Condemn thou none, neither give them praiſe, 
Let tools do ſo, who love peoples gaze. 


And adviſe you to ſuſpend your Verdi upon theſe Wri- 
tings, untill you have peruſed them twice, and then if diſ- 
reliſhing, diſhering, falſe or contradicting to give your ſelf 
the crouble of letting me know my errours in the ſenſe of 
them, which, ſiace my only ſcope is copromote Learning, 
to be taught my ſelf, and to excite others corhe ftudy of 
things, that are yet impriſoned in darkneſs, ] ſhall rake for a 
very triendly office, not valuing the hearing or acknowledg- 
ing my miſtakes (although atrended as uſually with ſome 
reproof)provided,that at the (ame time I may be ——_ 
wi 


—— 


Te the Reader. , 

with better Principles in lieu of mine, or atherwiſe I hall 
chink it much me to take notice of ſuch Scripts, 
intended for nothing more than Libels : Moreover, that 
my. further duty may nor prove a regret to me, the 


anſwering of ſuch defires ia Latine will obliege me to 
remain, 


Conrteous Reader, 


Tow hamble Servant. 


— 
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To Momus. 


T Hoes eroſs-grain'd Mome, "tis time forbear to ſquint, 
If not, I'l coin and caft thee inthe Mint ; 

Bodel be ſtamp 4 dog gnerring at a bone, 

More ſtapid, more dull than any dunghit! fone , 

If now thou ſhouldſt grow civil, beyond what 1 can 

Hope, then tho art no more a beaſt, but a true man, 
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That our Knowledge ts compara- | exiſt really, P.34- 
tively as perfeit as Adams was. ib, 5. Tat an Objeftive Bring is nit ex= 
CHAP. V. i/tent before it is underſtood, 4 


Confutation of Smigl, 6.p.35. 


Of the Formality of an ObjeRive | 6, That an Objeftive Bring u only 


deing, | Proper to the underſtanding, p.36, 
The Authors Definition of a (Ens CHAP. VIL 
LRationis ) Being of the Mind, or 


The Manner of Forming an Obje- 


an Objettive Being, Wherein 4 Re- Rive Being, 


al Bring differs and agrees with an 
Objeftive Bring, P27. | 1, That all Formations of an Ens 
b 2 Rationis 
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| Rationis are ſougle. That the Se- | 1. That there are no PlatonickTdea®,, 
| 


cond Operation of the Under ftan- 
ding, is the ſame in Specie with 
the firſt, A Diviſion of an Ob- 
jeftive Bring unto Single and Com 
plexe. P.37,38. 


2. That a Non Ens canner be known, | 
T wo areeptions of a Non Ens,p. 39. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of che Formality of a Real Being, 


1. What a Real Bring is arcording to 
the Author. The Derivation of 


res and aliquid. T hat it is very | 


improper 40 Call it a real Being, 
The Canſe of that Denomina* 


1108, p40, 
2. That the Phanſfie ts the immediate 
Snbjebt of an EnsReale, p41. 


. That the Unaerſtanding us only 
the Mediate Smbjebt of Real Be- 
ings. iÞs 


CHAP, IX. 


Of the Diviſion of a Being into Uri- | 


yerſal and Singular, 
I. A Being 5: aivifible into Univer 


verſal avd Singular. P.42. 
2. What an» wniverſal bring is accor” 
ding to the Amtbor. id, 


3.WW hat au wniverſal Real bring 14.43, 
4. What au wniverſal Objetiive be- 


ing 45. iÞ. 
CHAP, X 
Ot nniverſal apd fiogutar Beings. 


: 
: 


| 


T hat wniverſal brings ave mt ye« 
ally different from x Xa png ulars, 
Wherein an muiverſal is diffin- 
gniſht from a ſingular. That fungus 
lars being abeliſht, mniverſals 
thence abſtrifted, art alſo abrlifht 
with them. P.44. 
T bat univerſal Beings are formal- 
ly diſt init from fing nlar is P.45. 
3. Singulars are primum cognita. 
| p.46. 
4 Univerſals are nOtora nobis, 6. 
| 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Extream Diviſion of a Being, 


I, Another Diviſion of a Being.p.48 
2. What the greateſt or moſt WRLUCY = 

ſal is. th, 
3. What the greatey univerſal is. \Þ, 
4. What a leſs univerſal 35. 1b, 
5. What the leaſt wniverſal is th, 
6. How the fore-mentioned Members 

are otherwiſe called. id, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Modes or Parts of a Being, 


1, What a Mode it. Whence a Part 
15named a Part. Whence a Mode 
is termed a Aode. The Scotch 
Proverb verified, P.49. 

2+ The Number and Kinds of Mats, 

What au Eſſence or 4 whole bt- 
mg 1s, P.50, 
» That « Adods is the Summum 
Genus of all Beings, and their 
Parts. ib 
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4. The vulgar Defrine of Modes | batesof 6 Bring is rakew. . Þ-$S. 


rejcbted, iÞ, 


5. That 4 Subſtance is a Moat of «| 


Being. P.Fl1, 


6s That 4 Mode is an univocal Gene 


der ts 4 Subſtance and an Acct- 
dent, P.52. 
. That a Subſtance is an Accident, 
and all Accidents are Subſtances, 
T he difference betweew Subſiſtence 
and Subſtance. iÞ. 


2 


CHAP. XIIT., 
Of the Attributes of a Beirg. 


n—_ 


. Why a property is ſo called. P.53. 
. The Difference which Anuthors 
hold between Paſſion and Attri- 
bute. ib, 
3. That Paſſin and Attribute, as 
to their Names imply the ſame 
thing. ib, 
4. That Attributes are really the 
ſame with their Eſſence. That all 
Attributes of a Being, 4s they are 
wnited, art the ſame with ther E(- 
ſence or Being. P. 54. 
5. That the Attributes are formally 
diſtint from one another, iÞ. 
6. That that, which we conceive be- 
yona the Attributes of a Being, 1: 
nothing, iÞ. 


7. What an Eſſence is. 


12 


ib, 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Kinds and Number of the| | 
Attributes of a Being, | 


t. Whence the Nambey of the Atiri- 


2. The Number of Attributes Conſt ie 
turing 4 Bring, ib, 
3. All Attributes are convertible one 
with the other, and each of them, 
and all if them in inion with an E[- 
ſence or Being, ib. 
4, That all the Attributes of 4 Being 
are equall in Dignity and Evi- 
dence, k ib. 
F« That the Order of Deftrine con» . 
cerning theſe Attributes a indiffe + 
rent, ib, 


CHAP. X V. 
Of Eſſence and Exiſtence. 


1, That Eſſence and Fxiſtence ave 
generally received for Princie 
ples, p.56. 

2. That Eſſence une Principle. iÞ, 

3. That Exiſtence is mo Principle. 1Þ. 

4. That Exiſtence ts accords to the 
opinion of the Amber, DP 57. 

5. That Exiſtence is intemtsonally 
diftinit from Eſſence. th, 

6. That Eſſence u perfefler than Ex+ 
iſtence. tÞ, 

7. That Exiſtence ts formally diftin 
from Subſtance. iÞ, 


CHAP. XVL 
Ot 


I. That Unity ſmperaddes nothing 
Poſitive to a Being, P.5S. 
2, What Unity 6. That Unity pro- 
perly and per le implies a Poſetive, 
accidently and improperly 4 Ne» 

b 3 $4tive. 


Unity. 
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gutive, What i formally imported | neſt, Deleflable,&c. doth belong 
ib b 


by Unity, to Ethicks. id, 
3. That Unity willegally divided in 

unym per ic, and unum per acct” CHAP, XIX, 
dens, io, Of Diſlinion. 

CHAP. XVII of Authors deſcription of Di- 

| inftiow. That the privative ſenſe 

Of Truth. | of not being moved is a Note y yo 

1. Why Truth « called tranſcen- ftinftion, whereby the underſtand* 

dent. p.59.| #ng diſtinguiſhes a Non Ens from 

2. What Trathis. ib, anEns. That the Poſfurive [enſt of 


3. An Objettion agamſt the definition being moved in another manner, 
of Truth. That a Monſter is a true than another Ens moves the under 
bring. That God althowgh he 1: the ſtanding, is a Note of Diſtinition 
remote efficient Canſe of 4 Monſter, between one Being and another.p.63, 
nevertheleſſe cannot be ſaid to be the 2+ How Diſtinflion is divided. What 
y of eval. p.00 areal Diffinttion 15, p.64. 

4- Auſtin's definition of Trmth, P-GI. 3: What a Modal difference is, ib: 

5. That Faſhoodis not definable, How 4: T hat the wulgar deſcription of 4 


to 


it may be deſcribed. ib, real Diſtinition 3s erroncow. \Þ, 4 
5- That the terms of a Diſtinftion be» | 

CHAP. XV111. tween two or morereal Beings, art ( 

| requiſite both or moye to exiſt. p.65. 

Of Goodneſs, | 6. That one term of Diſtinfion «l- 


1, What Goodneſs is. The Improba- though in Exiſtence, cannot bt 
tion of ſeveral Definitions of Gooa- | exally predicated of another mot 


meſs. P.62. | exiſtent, Oviedo and Hurtado 
2, The Difference between Goodneſs | reamined, id. 
and perfetion. ib. | 7. What a formal Diſtinftion is 4 1 
y. Whatevil is. ib, | Parte aCtus, and how otherwi/: 
4. What the abſolute ative End of | cullea. ib, 
Gooaneſs is. ib... What a Diſtingio Rationis «s. p 
g. That Goodneſs i; improperly aivi- How othermi/e called. p.67- 
ded, in Eſſential, Accidental, and 3 
Integral Gocan:[s. p.63. | CHAP. AX 
6G. uu Goodneſs is properly _y Of Sublitence. 4 


. That the Diviſies of Good in He-| 1, What Swbſiftenceis, What it i510 
be 
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CHAP. XXI111. 
b, in it [elf. p.68. Of the Kinds of Cauſes, 


> That a Nature cannot be conſer- 
vated by God without Subſiſtence. 1. The Number of real Canſes That 
That the Tranſ[nbftantiation of a final Canſe is me real Canſe. 
Chrifts Body and Blond into Bread The Canſality of Matter and 


M- and Wine, according to the ſuppo-| Form, P73» 
fe fption of the Papifts, is impeſſible.\ 2. The Diviſion of aa Efficient .Þ.7 4+ 
- Oviedo's Argument againſt this 3. That an Efficient is erroneouſly 
4* Poſition anſwered. iÞ, | divided in a procreating and con- 
Ls 3. The kinasof Swbſſtencer. p.6g.| ſervating Canſe. ib, 
of 4. What Termination is. ib. | 4+ That the Diviſion of « Canſe wto 
,, 5. What Perfeftionis, ib. Social and Solitary ir illegal. \Þ. 
re 'F. That the Diviſion of an efficient 
CHAP. XXI. | Canſe into Internal and External 
| | $5: abſurd. P.75- 
Of remaing modes of a Being, { 6. Thet all Forms ave Materiel JT: 
1. What Quantity is. P.70.| 7. That there are no afſiſtent Forms. 
2. What the kinds of Yuamity are.ib. p.75. 
3. __ Quality is, iÞ. CHAP. XXIV. 
4. What Relation is. iÞ. | 
5. What Afionis. ib. Of the Theorems of Cauſes. 
6, What Paton is, ib. | 1. That a Canſe ant its Effis are 
7. What Sitmation is, * ib.| co-exiſtent. p.7S, 
8, What Dwration is. ib. | 2, That thereare but three Cauſes of 
' every Natural Bring. iÞ. 
CHAP. XXII, ' 2+ T hat there 33 but one Canſe of eve 
—77- 19, 
b. Of Cauſes, 4 T 3. all Beings are conftituttd by 
bl 1, What a Canſe is. That the Do-| one or more Canes. P.79. 
il fring of Canſes belongeth to Meta- | 5, That all Canſes are really nnive- 
b, phy ſocks. P.71. cal. iÞ, 
is, 2, Wherein 4 Canſe and Principle 6, That all Natural Canſes at ne» 
7. differ. id, ceſſarily. iÞ, 
3. What an internal Cauſe is, What | 7, That the Soul of a Beaſt atteth ne- 
Matter 15. id. eeſſarily, p.8o. 


4. What a Form 14,994 how it is divi-| 8, That all Matter hath a Form, 

ded. P.72-| That Matter is capable of many 

nh} $. What an external Canſeis, ib. Forms. p81. 
t The 
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CHAP. I. | Synonyma's of Power, p.88, 
2. The variouw Acceptions of Pow. 
er, #5, 
| 3+ What a Paſſive Natural Power, 
1. T He Opinion of the Peripatetickxs and a Supernatwral Paſſive or Obe- 
ronching the Souls aftion, That | aiemial Power ts. ib, 
according to the ſame Opinion, 4 4. Various Diviſions of Power, p.89, 
Swbſtance u ſaid not to att imme- | 
diately — itſelf, but __ | CHAP. 111, 
radded Powers. p.55. , 
2." That @ Subſtance afteth through | the Nature of Power according 
; F Or, 
as many different Powers, as it pro- | 
duceth different Alt. p.56, | I, The Analogal Concept of Power 
3. T hat the ſaid Powers are really and | as it is commen to all its Analo- 
fermally diſtin from the eſſenceof | gata, p.90, 
the Soul. ib. '2. Whether there be Real Powers: 91, 
4. That Powers ave concreated with 3+ Certain Concluſions touching Pow- 
the Soul, and do immediately ema- | O75. P.93, 
nate from her Eſſence- p.57. | 4. That all Subſtances aft immedi. 
5. That immaterial Powers are inhe- | ately through themſelves, P.95. 
rent inthe Soul, as in their Agent; | 5. That a Peripatetick Power is 4 
Material ones in the Matter, & in | NonEns Phyſicum, p97. 
their Subjeft. i, 6, That all Powers are really Identi« 
G. That Powers are diſtinguiſht by | ficated With their Subjeft, th, 
their Atts and Objetts. The Au- 7. That Powers are diſting uiſht mo« 
thors Imtent in treating of the Fa- | dally from their $S ubjebt. p.98, 


Of Powers, according to the Peripa- | 
reticks, 


emlties of the Soul, ib. |8. Hew Powers are taken in the Ab. 
| ftraf. ib. 
CHAP. II. ' 9. The Manner of the Remiſſion and 


; | Jntentionof Powers. P.99. 
Of allthe uſual Acceptions of Power. 10. The Number of the Formal Als 


I. The Etymolegy of Power. The| canſcabya ſingular Subſtance. ib. 
11, The 


LETT WF) 


SET TAS 


 — 


The Contems. 


11. The Number of the Formal Alts 
cauſed by an Organical Sub- 
ſtance. 

12. The Solutions of ſeveral Doubts 
touching Powers, iÞ, 


p.r01, | 
| 14- I» what ſenſe Hippocrates and 


13. That all Crearnrer have an ab- 
ſolme Power ſecundum quid of 
alting. p.102. 


Galen apprebended Powers, ib, 
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The Fourth Book. 


CHAP. IL | 
Ofthe Nature oi Natural Theology. 


I, What T heelogy bs, PeI, 
2, T hat T heoſ+»pby 1s 4 furter name ts | 
ſognifie the ſame, Which u here 
intended by Theology. That in 
knowing God We become Philoſo- 
phers. 'P.2. 
j. What a Habit «. ib. 
4+ What it © 10 live happily. That 
there is a mitan or middle way of 
living, Which #« neither living 
in happineſs, or living in miſe” 
oy P-3. 
5. How Theology ts divided. iÞ. 
6. What Natural Theology is. What 
Srpernatural Theelogy ws. The 


——_— 


Wherein it agreethwith it, That the 
Heathen P':3loſophers were no trae 
Philoſophers. Ariſtotle his dyin 
words. Epicure hi miſerable death, 
after ſo pleaſant a life. P.5- 
A Deſcription of the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs. Queries touching the great- 
eft Happineſs. p.6. 
Whether the greateſt Happineſs is 
the meereſk and principal end of 
T beology, ib. 
4+. How the greateſt Happeneſt is 
otherwiſe called. Pa7. 


5 
— 


3, 


CHAP, III, 
Of GOOD. 


I» What Good ts. [9 


firſt Dowbts of a Natural min. ib, | 2, That Ariſflotle*s D. finicicm of Grad 

7. T he Dignity of T heolog y. p.4. Ks CFTURCOMG, 1b.p.8. 
3. Diog:ncs bu Definition of Goel 9. 

| 4. The Explanation ef the Defenition 


CHAP. II. 
n of Good, Hew the /rveral kinds of 
Of the end of Natural Theology, Good differ from one another. ib. 


I. Wherein Moral Phileſopy differ- | 5. What Moral Good i ; What moral 


eth from Natural Theology ; and evils, p.10, 
6,W hat 


o 
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6. What Theologich, Good and evil 
TA ib, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Moral Good and Moral Evil, 


1, An Explanation of the Definition 
of Moral Good, What u wnder- 
ftrod by a Natmral State. The am- 
bignity of the word Natural. p.1o. 

What Moral Good it #, which 
deth reſpett tbe Body. What Mo- 


ral Good ut 11, which riſÞeFeth | 
P.11 | 


the Soxl. 
. An Explanation of the De fini» 
tion of Moral Evit. That God 
doth not properly bend to bis 447, 
tures. p.12, 
4+ T he Diſtinftion between theſe two 
predicates, to be Good, and 10 ds 
Good. ith, 
s. How Moral Good twrns to Moral 
Evil. P.13. 

6, That Man, 4s he is in a neutral 
ſtate, is in a middle ftate, between 
ſupernatural and preternatural.1b. 


CHAP. V. 


Of Theologick Good, and Theolo- 
eick Evil, 


» An Explanation of the Definition 
of Theol fick Good, P.14. 
. An Explication of the Definition 
of Theologich Evil. i, 
. What honeſt, uſefull and pleaſant 
Good 1s. P.15. 


m— 


14 


wo 


4. What Natural, Senfoble and Mer 
ral Good 15, 


i 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the greateſt and higheſt Good. 


. A further illuſtration of the great- 
eſt Gocd. Pp. 16, 
. That the higheſt Good is the neereſt 
end of Natural T heolegy, ib, 
. What the Summum Bonum 57 0* 
therwiſe called. That the greate#t 
Good is onr laſt end, P.I7. 
. The mnexpreſſible foy, which the 
ſoul obtains mp ſe ſing the greateſt 
Good. tb, 
5. T wo great benefits, which the ſoul 
recerveth from the Summum Boe 
num, p15, 


I 


ty 


+ 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the talſe Suwmmum Bonnm. 


1. The Summum Bonum of the Fpi- 
enreans wnfolded and reetted. p.rg. 
2+ That Wealth 5s a greater torment 
thn a Summum Bonum. The Ri- 
ches of Seneca. That We onght to 
follow bis example. P.20. 
3. That to be taken wp in merry diſ- 
courſes is net the greateſt happi- 
als. id.p.21. 
4. T hat it 1:5 mot the greateſt happineſs 
to be merry twice or thrice a week 
at 4'mans country houſe. P422. 


5. That honour is not the greazcſh 
good, 1b. 
6. T hat ſwearing is no bappineſs. ib. 


. The Amber's ground why he was 
compelled to make wſe of ſo light a 
ſtyle in this Chapter. P.23. 


1 


ib, 8. That all theſt enumerated inflances 


are 
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are highly to be embraced as good, 

but net 4s the greateſt Good. That | 
meat and drink are to be taken with | 
Fern perance. 


9. That Riches are not abſulntely to 


be rejettea. p.24. 


10. That mutual converſe 35 Commen - | 


dable. ib, | 


11, That a conſtant ſociety is neceſſary. 


[8 MAR. 


12, That We owght to give honony to | 


why honour 35 due. 


P.25 


13. That ve enght not to refuſe an 


Oath tenaxed by the Magiſtrate.ib. 


CHAP, VIII. 


Of the Subjet of Natural Theo» | 


t3 


4. 
F, 
6, 


logy. | 


is the adequate [ubjett of Natmral 
T beology. P.26. 


eriginal and principal ſmbjeft of 
Theology. iÞ..| 
T hat the Underſtanding and Will 
are really and formally one. 
conf wtation of the unlg ar arfinition | 
of will A full explication of the | 


will, and the manner of its ating. | 7. 


What ſprcnlative and prattical ſig- | 


nifie. p.27,0c. 
What the Will is in a large 
ſenſe. P.34 


What the will is in a ſtri 


ſenſe. th, 


An explanation upon the firſt de- | 
ſeription of will 


*F 


ib. 8. 


I, 


. 
_— 


appetibility doth not equally imply 
velibility, and appetibilirg in 4 
ftrid /enſe. Þ. 36, 
Whether mans appetite 5s deffintt 
from his will.  * ie 


CHAP. XIX. 
Ot Free-will by reaſon, 


Wherein man doth mo#t differ from 
«Animal; or Naturals, p.35. 
To what aits the freedom of man's 
will, in reference to its ating, doth 
extend, What the freedom of will 
iz, quoad excrcitium*acttus, and 
what Libertas ContradiQtionis 


5, ib, 
3. What the ſecond kind of fradow 


. Man conſiſting of Body and Sonl | 4- 


» Reaſons proviag the Soml to be the | 5, 


The | 6. 


$8. 


9. 


of Will :mporteth. P.39. 
That the ſpeculative nnderſtan« 
ding in the att of ſpeculation is 
rattick. iÞ, 
Fri the will is mot conſtrained ts 
ill a good thing, although pre- 
ſent : but hath a power of rejett- 
ing it, ib. 
T hat the will willeth oil for an 
evil end. T hat ſome men are worſe 
than Devils. P40. 
What the will” s freedom us in Sþee6- 


fying its att;, ith. 
Wher free-will is inreff erence to its 
f ac al: y. id, 


Velten rej: ed for aſſerting that 
the Will 1 not indifferent to each 
contrary.T hat the will  indiff-rent 
to each contradiFory »wpofire. P41. 


P.33. | 10. That the Will free 10 att, or nat 
7. The effefts of the Will. Whether | 


to at}. 
E 2 


P.42. 
11.T hat 
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11, That the Will « free to aft wpon 
pariiemlar objefts, whether good 
or evil, The ſtate of the contre- 
verſie. iþ 

12. That man as be «4 in anuatural 
and corrupt ſtate hath a free-will of 
doing a moral good, or a moral evil 
att, tÞ, | 

13. That man hath uot a free-will of | 
doing a theelogich good aft imme -| 
diately through himſelf without an 
#xtraorainary concurrence of God 
with bims, P.43- 

14. Man hath a free-will of dving a 
theolegicigord att with an extracy- 
dinary concurrence of God with 
him», That he hath a free-will of 
elefiien, iÞ, 

IS. That mas, as be is in anatiural 
fate, hath a free-will, throngh hin- 
ſelf, and without Gods extraordi- 
nary concurrence, to procure Guas 
extraordinary concurrence and aſſie 
Bance ro him in hu «thwns. Th. 
our bring and converſation in it, 
and all our ations depend from the 
erdinary conmwrronce of Grd. Rea- 
ſens, why God did uct conferre npon 
him an abſolute powrr of atting 
wWiihour buy OrGLMATY «encomr ſe. T he 
ranſe of man's fall. That that 
which is only morally good will 
prove theologick evil ot laſt. ib 44. 

16+ Arguments to prove 4 frie-will in 
mas, A reacenciliation cf the Cal- 
viniſts with :be Arminians, That 
man bath « rement of thiologick 
feoa ſareang in him, The hatoof 
tht compererſie, The aivifjen of 
6. 45 ,&c, 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Free-will from Scripture. 


I. Objeftions from Scripture 48 ainft 
man's free-will. P.4\ 


48S, 
| 2. An Anſwer to the ſaid Objefti- 


PTA p.49. 
3. Objettions proving that moral good 
« evil. ih, 


4. The fir ft Objeftion anſwered.p FO. 
F- T he ſe ona Obyttion removed. 1h, 
6. Some other Texts proauced againſt 
free. will in man, P Fl. 
. The firſt Text reconciled. 1-3 
The ſecond Objettion removed 52. 
9. Areuments deduced from faith, 
An anſwer to the ſuld Argu- 
ments. tb, 
10. The firſt Argument drawn from 
Scripture, toprove man's free-will 

to good and evil. P.53. 
11, A ſecond Argument proving the 
ſame. ib, 
12. A third Argument, tb, 
13+. Many other Texts inferring the 
ſame, P-54» 
I4. Texts proving 4 remnans of good 
1 man, ib, 
15. Texts proving that a natwral man 
cannot do a theologick good aft 
through bimſelf, ana being only 
aſſiſted with the ordinary concurs 

of God. th, 
16. Scriptures inferring tbat a [aper- 
natural man hath no free-will to 
dirett comtraries, that i, to do theo» 
legick good and evil, An anſweP to 
ſome Texts produced by Beilarmin, 
P.55,56- 17. Scri- 


OS <J 


Þ 
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17. Scripture proofs concluding, that 
the means, whereby God's extras 
ordinary concurrence is procnred, 
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intermediate ations. That God or 
Angels are improperly ſaid to be 
external principles, That God ® 


is in man, and adheres to hus frees | 
18. Whether man'; aftions pert. ymed. 
with Goa" s extraordinary aſſiſtance 


the coefficient of man's ations. How 
Angels, Whether goodor exud, Wi” 
zards and Witches concur to the 
ſpecification of man's ations. p 67. 


are to betaken for the attion; of God, | 


or of man, tb, 

19. A reconciliation of the ninth to 

the Romans, T he »nfolaing of Pre= 

{ftination, or of Goa 5 eternal De- 

cree. p.5>,&c, 
CHAP. Ak 


Of the Command of the Will. 


2, What a humane attion 5. 
| That it is abſurd to aſſert man to 


p.68. 
do a thing ignorantly, tÞ, 


. Whether evils of omiſſion through 


ignorance are 10 be termed invo- 
[entary. iÞ. 


. How humane altions are divi- 


acd, p.65,&Cc. 


CHAT... 
Of Natural Faith. 
That Faith w the ſolt meant, 


through which we are to attainto 
our greateſt good, What Faith is. 
The Definition confirmed by Ars 
gwments deduced from reaſon. P.70. 
T he twe«-fold chjeft of Faith. A 
proof from reaſon, that God us the 


1. Whether the Will can be forced, 64. 

2. What «licited and imperated atts 
are, P.0F.' 1, 

3, What command the Will exre- 
ci,eth ever the infe Y1OMY faculries, | 
IVhat a politick, and deſporick coms | 
mond 15. id, | 

4. T b«t the iraſcible and appetitive | 2 
faculty are under a politick, oben | 
erence t6 the Will. p.66.| Creator of man, That God and 

5. That the locometive faculty u mot Nat mare are one. p71. 
alwayes wnder a ſervile obedience 3, An enquiry into the end of man's 
ro the Will. ib, | creation, P.72. 

6. That the will doth not command 4. That man doth know the ſumme of 
ever the praftick underſtanding .tb.' God's Law through the light of 
Nature, A [ummary (numeration 
of the Law of God,as it i: imprinted 
upon every man's heart. ib.73. 

5. Moral virtzes compared with the 
moral Law. A comprehenſion of 
all moral virewes. P:74,7%- 


C 3 CHAP. 


CHAP XII | 
Of Vo'untary and Involuntary, 


I, That the Undeyſeanging, 4s ut is 
ſpeculative ard priftick, 5s the in-| 
ternal prone iple of the ultimate and | 


>Þ3 


. A charatter of #n Atheiſt 


I 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Man's Fall, and of Atheiſm, 


. A rational enquiry mto man's pri- 


7 


: 
. 


Man 5 


P.70 


mitive eſt ate. The manney 0 
fall. 


. Grounds whence a man may ration 


wally colleft hopes for his riftor a- 


110, P.77. 


| That Atheiſm is the worſt of ſins. 


and that an Atheiſt is wnatle of 
performing the leaſt gova att 
Wherein the goodneſs of an ation 
deth conſiſts 1b.78. 
1 hat 
confirmed Atheiſm is the onely ſin 
againſt the hely Ghoſt. A full ai/co- 
very of an Atheiſt, ib.7 9. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Means and Manner of Nan's 


Eſcape and Reitauration. 


» What is requiſite for 4 man to con- 


fider in order to his eſcape and re- 


ftit ution. p.52, 


2. How a man may naixrally fins 


ont 4 means tending to his reſtit u- 
How. tÞ, 


3. T he deſcription of Goa's mercy.$4. 
4- The explanation of the precedent * 
P55-| 5. 
$. The att,through which Ged's mer” 


deſcription, 


cy doth ſmecour 4 natural ſoul in 
ber cantention. ib, 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Light and Darknefle of | 
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Man's praQtick Underſtanding, 


I. That Light ani Darkneſſe ave 


anal-gal to principles of Good and 


Ewl, P.56, 
>4 DO veri 4 cConcernmg Light and 
D 1 kn ſſe. ib, 


44 


» T be tw9 kinds of Ligot, lVhat the 


fr ſt Licht is, and how it proanceth 
the jeruni Light, th, 


. What the Habit of Lightis. That 


the firſt Man ated without Ha- 
bits. How a FH.ibit is acquired, ib. 


That the firſt Aſan atted through 
a natural aiſÞo furron . and not 
through any Habits. P 57. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Containing rational diſcoveries of 


I, 


3. 


+ 


Mari's priminve and ſecond eſtate, 


T hat Map was created moſt pey- 
fe, A proof from reaſun, infere 
ring Goa to be 4 moſt rational 


fpirir. p88, 


. That Man by means of his firſt 


ana ſecond Light, wnderſtood all 
beings perfettly in their proper na* 


Inres,a4 they were, p.3g 
That the firſt man did wat ſleep 
during his incorrapt eſtate. tb, 


T hat the firſt man did eat and 
arink. iÞ, 
That the firſt mas would have ge* 
nerated in the ſame manner, an1 
through the [ame parts, as he did 
afterwaras, but without that ſhame 
and ſont wil Inft , That there wrre 19 
co-AGamites, The abſmrdiry of 
that blaſphemous 9p1m10n touching 
prx-Agamites. 56. 6. That 


"= CY , ©» > Gly Gs &# @0© 
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6. That the firſt man was bryond| ceted from the prevalence of the cor» 
danger of erring in any attion pro-| poreal appetite. tÞ, 
ceeding from hys ſoul. P.90 | 6. Why it 4s, that 4 man muſt neceſ» 

7, A rational inquiry into the firſt ſarily die, The ground datetted ny-+ 
finne, ana knowleag of the firſt on which the Papiſts were induced 


Commandment. ib,| to ſtate a Purgatory. Ther error 
$. The manner of man's fall proved rej Hed. p p.96. 

by reaſon. His puniſhment for | 7, That the properiion of theſe two 

the breach of the fir Command. Hatits is various in every mdivi- 

ment. P.91.| axal ſubjct, iÞ. 
9. A farther colliftion of man s pu» 

puniſhment for bu firſt ſinne. That CHAP. XIX 


a preſent wnavudable temporal 
drath was part of man's puns/Þ- 
ment, and not a preſent mnaveidable 1. Hew it is peſſible for two contrary 


Of Original Sinne. 


eternal death, iÞ, Habits ts inhere in one ſubjeft. 97. 
10 That man afttr his fall was nt, 2, The abſurdities that follow this 
become mterly evil, p.92. Aﬀertion, viz. That the evil 
I. An enumeration of the relifts of habit inheres in the ſoul per fe+ 16. 
Good 11 man. P.93.| 3. In what manner the Habit of goed 

| 4s taken to inhere per it in the 

CHAP. XV1I1I. | fol. p.98. 


T hat God created twery man theo* 
logically good. Several Ovjettions 
relating to the ſame aſſertion, an- 
[mered,. ib. 
i, The repetition of ſome of the prin. | 5. How the ſoul partaketh of the guilt 

cipal pranciples of this Treatiſe. 94. of Orivinal Sinne, The opinion of 
, What it is that hinereththe Habit the Synod of Rechel wpon this mate 

of Good. bf. 0&: p.99,&c, 
3. How the £ood Habit happe ms fo be C H A Pp. X X. 

ceaded, and worceme by the evil 
hare. How th: good Habit hap Of the manner of Man's Multipli- 
pens to ſuppreſſe and varquiſh the cation, 
vil habit. 1H, 
4. That we ave 28 Fo incline mc ſt I, T he ſtate ef the romtreverſie, IOT, 


Of the manner of the Suppreſſion, * 
Extin&tion, Predominarge and 
Triumph ot the Habit of Good. 


rt 


to thoſe things that are forbia® 2. That the Reticnal Soxl is wot Fe- 
ou. p.95. nerated, or preancecs by generation. 

4 FS , & dawho #4 þ , = 
5. A pref IF OVVAV'T AAYRKC!Y © te prov That there are three kinds of pro- 
anions 
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| dufbicns out of nothing. ib. |6. The occaſion of man's fall briefly 
ib 


3. That the Soul it not propegated| repeated. | 
either from the Father or M#* | 7. Fiftcen Reaſen;s azainſt «ll paſ. 


ther. ib.102.| fone. p.111,1r2, ® 
4. That impions opinion concluding \8. Arguments againſt all bodily plea- * 
the Rational Soul to be generated| ſures P.113. 


tanquam ex traduce,confuted.103, | 9. T ve military diſciplin? of a nats. 
5. An Objeflion againſt the Anthers ral man, inftrutting him te warre 


opinion anſwered, ib. againſt all bu enemies that oppoſe 
6, T hat the fartus before the advent him in his way t0 bu greateſt hap« 
of the Rational Soul ts informated pineſs, P.114,11F. 
with a form analogal to a ſentient | 10. The greateft and moſt weeeſſary 
form. p.104.| THeof thu military art. A ſcandal 
7. That God is the remote cauſe of 1ak;nif from Phyſicians. p.116. 
man's generation. ib. 11. Another great meaſwnre of the ſaid 
8. That man doth generate man na Art, p.117, 
twrally and per le. ib, 12, Whence anatnral man 35 to expett 

9. T he opinion of Auſtin, Jerome,and aſſiſtance in caſe be 11 weakned by 
others wpon this matter, P1095. hu enemies. P.118, 
13- Whether the {oul expiring out of 

CHAD LED | the body 1s to be an Anget, or for 


> a. 9 ever to abiie without office, What 
Of PraRtick Natural Faith. the office of a _— &s. 200. 
1. What a man is to conſider to pre» 14. How long ſhe 14 to continue in of + 
vent hu downf all. P.207, fics. The conſummation and de+ 
2. Man's danger and folly : the De- ſcription of rhe change of the world, 
wils policy. A certain means The reſurreflion proved by reaſcn, 


whereby 10 be delivered from this The deſcription of the ſecond Para: 


Smminent danger. T he whole my- diſe concluded by reaſon. ib. 
fery and ſumme of man's ſalua- 15. To what objeft; the faculties if 
fiew. 1b.108. men, when poſſeſt of the ſecond Pa- 
3, The main © neſtion of this while radiſe,will extend, That they ſhall 
Treatiſe decided. p.log.| remember and knuw one another. 


&. Scripture procfs ( accidemtally| T hat they ſhall eat and drink , that 
propoſed ) inferring implicit faith | they ſhall not grnerate, that the 
in 4 natural man to be jwſtify-| ſame perſon, who redeemed mn 
Te ib.] from his miſery, fall reign over 
$3. T he general Rules of Prattick| himin Paradiſe, P.120,121. 
faith. - p-110 


C HAP. 
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The Conteats. 


CHAP. XX11. changeable Decrees. es 
Comprizing a brief account of the 6, That Socrates aſſerted God's Om- 


_ 1 | Piſcience, Ommipotence, his cre* 
Religion of the Heathen Philoſo- | ating of the world is ale, bi 


phers, Tuſtice and Mercy, God's Oni» 
x, Socrates hu belief of God p.122+-| preſence. ib, 
2, What Ged i arcording to Hoe | 7. The Articles of Plato's Faith, 

mer, p-123. | p.124,125. 
3. What Plato thowght Ged to be. ib. | 8, Ariſtotle”; Belief. p.126, 
4. Thales bu ſaying of God. ib. | 9. Virgil's opinion of divine things.ib. 
5. Inſtances proving the Hrathens to | 10, The divine Song of Orpheus. 


have known Gods Attribuies ; par» pÞ.127. 
ticularly, that Thales believed | 11, Trilmegiſtus wpen the Creation of 
Ged's Onniſcience, and God's wn-| the world. ib.128, 


Natural Philoſophy. 


The SzxconDd Parr. 


I T He Etymology and Synonima®s of 


The Firſt Book, 


— 


CHAP..- Lk 7. The variow Acctptions of Na+ 


Of the Ne#ture of Natural _ Fare. it, 


CHAP. II. 


Comprehending an Explanation of 
Natural Phileſopby. D.1. the Definition of a Natural Being, 


phy. 


2. The Definition of Natural Phile-| 1, What © meant by Diſp: firion, P.3. 


ſepby. P.2.' 2, An Objetlion againſt the Definie 
3. An Explanation of the ſaid 4 tiew of a Natnral Bring _— 
witien, id.| ed. P.4. 
4 What a Natural Bring 6. Ib. 3. What it « to att gecording to 
5. What a Natural Eſſences, ib. Truth. ib, 
6 What Natore ui. ib.' 4. That -= Smubje# of this Stience 


” 
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i more properly named a natural | 

Bering, than a natural Body, ibs 
s. Ariſtocles Definition of Natwre re- 

jefted by ſeveral Arguments, 5. 
6. That Nature 4 property of 4 na- 


twral Being. : 
7, The difference between Nature and 
Art. iÞ, 


8. That Natare in reſpect to God a- 
fietb conftantly for an End. 
9. T he Dvvifion of Natare. 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the Principles of a Natural Being, 


P.7. 
1Þ. 


1. That Privation u no Principle of 
« Phyſical Generation, or of 4 Phy- 
focal Being. That Union might be 
wore properly termed 4 Principle, 
than Privation. p.8. 

2. The Principlerof a Material Be- 
ing ſtated by Pythagoras reje 

ed P.9. 

3. That to treat of Matter ana Form 
i more proper to Metaphyſicks. 10. 

& That the Materia Prima of Ari- 
ſtotle 55 « Non Ens, 16, 


7, That it doth net appertain ro Phy- 
ſeeks to explain the nature of the 


firſt Aatter- id, 

$. What the firſt Form of all natural 

Beings is. ib.13. 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Nature and Eſſence of the 
Elcmegts, 


5. That che Chaos had a Form. p.11. 
6. The Amthors Materia Prima. p. 12. ; 


I, The neareſt Definition of a Nat. 
ral Being, 15, 
The De funition of an Element That 
all Phyſical Definitions omght ro by 
ſenſible. The proof of the Exiſtence 
of the Elemest:,and of their N um 
ber, P.16, 
» An Expoſution of the Definition of 
an Element, Its Etymology and 
Honomeny. p.17, 
» What Diftinilics the Author 
makes berween Priaciple, Cauſe, 
ans Element. p15, 
. What a Natural Cauſe is. That 
the Elements are no fmmgle veal 
Beingt® That they ave treated 
of ſeparately and ſingly Ratione 
only. ib, 
. That there are but three Natural 
Canſes. Their Nectſſity proved in 
particalar, iÞ, 


2. 


CHAP. V. 


Of New Philoſophy and the Au- 
thorsot ir, 


| 
1, Heimontius his arrogance and 
vainglory, How and wherein be ve- 
jetted the Peripatetick Philoſophy, 
Hu own Principles. P.19,20,. 
2. The Life and Death of the ſaid 

Hclmontius, p.21, 
3. A Confutation of all bu Phyſical 
| Pruncuples in particular, P.22. 
| 4. Some few Arguments againſt Re- 
re des Caries bis Principles in 


general, P.23,24,25- 
CHAP. 


| 
. 


: 


| 
| 
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CHAP. VI. | 4. _ the Atus of Local Motion 
Ny is the Form lement c. 
Of the Material Prigciple of Natu- 5; _ CR the 6s 
ral Beings, conſtiturion of the Elements. T bat 
1. The Canſes of the Elements, p.26,| there was a Chaos, p33. 
2. That the Elements are really com* | 6. That there was conferred a deſbin#7 
pownded natural brings. ib. form upon every Element. Whether 
1. That Matter and © nantity are| a Form ts @ Subſtance, *T is proved 
really identi ficated. ib. | rhat it w wor, id. 34. 
4+ What Quantity is What its Ra» 
tio formalis 5s. P.27. CHAP, VIIL 


5- That in rebus quantis there #7 4) | =o" 
maximum 4nd 6 Minimum gar" | us Lonely 
rum p.28.| Tire 

6. Experimental Inſt ances proving Y 
that there are attnal Minima's, 1. What Form it it the Auther al- 
and that all natural brings do con” | lots ts Earth. That drineſs is not 
fbft out of them, P-29.| the firſt quality of Earth. p.35. 

7. The purſuit of the preceding In- 2, Thereſpettive forms of Earth. 36, 
Rtances, inferring a Continuum to 3, That Coldneſs us wot the firſt qua- 
be conftitmred out of aftual Indivi- lity of Water. That Water w"wot 
fbles. Some Gromarical Objeftions moyſt naturally, neither dath it 


e*/wired, p.20, mcyſten, What it us to moyſten. 
Why water acuated with ffirits of 

CHAP. VII. Witriol, Sulphur, or of Sait-peter, 

, | doth moyflen and abate thirſt more 

Of the Natur?l Matter and Form of ewe 3s Geog, Ty 


the Elem-nts, 4+ The form of Water.What Gravity 
I. That the Elements ave eonſtitumred i1,and what Levity. What Denſity 
or of minim.'s That they wereas 4s. The formef water proved, Why 
firſt ere-ted a tazumum diviſiele Water diſÞerſeth it ſelf into drops. 
mts n4:.1ma's, p.3l. Why Sca-men cannot make Land 
, That, ſuppoſing thrre were a mnd= mpon the Cap-bead, when they may 
teria prima Ariſtotelica, yer it is aponthe Top» Maſthead Why the 
abſwrd to oſſert ber ts bave a PO- Stars ds appear ſooner to thoſe in 
rentia Eflectialis, or Appetivus the Eaft-Srav, than toothers in the 
Formzx. $.33-| Weſh, *© P.37» 
3. That the Natural Form is uot = | 5. That Water is thick but not denſe. 
axced & Potentia Materiz, #b.| VWhence it it that Wgter is ſmooth, 
| pps ths - 


p3 
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Why Ayr makes 4 bubble wyon the | 
water when it breaks forth, That 
the leaft Arome of Ayr cannot break. 
through the Water withomt raiſing 4 
bubble. Why the ſame doth not hap- | 
pen to Earth. p.38. 
6. That Moyſture 1s not the firſt qua- 
lity of Ayr yeither doth the Ayr na- 
twrally moyften any body, but tothe 
contrary aryuth it, P39. | 
. The formof «Ayr. What Tenuity 
is. Why Feathers, Cobwebs, and | 
othey light Bodies do expand them: | 
ſelves when thrown through the 


Ayr. Why Greaſe, Ol, Wax,&c. | 3- 


do make Splatcbes when powred up» 
en the ground, Why Gunpowder, 
Smeak , Breathes of living Crea- 
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ning. W hat the Chaos &. That the 
Chaos had a form. A Scriptave 
Objeftion anſwered. That the pj. 
rit of God moving mnpon the face 
of the waters did informate the 
Chaos. p. 


44. 
. That the Chaos conſfifted of the 


four Elements, u proved by Serie 
prue, The Etymology of Heaven, 
What Moſes mrant by Waters a. 
bove the Waters, The Derivation 
of the Firmament. That the Ayr js 
comprehended wnder the Notion of 
Waters in Gen. p.45, 
T bat the Elements were exalt/ 
mixt in the Chaos, That all the 
Elements conſiſt of an equal nume 
ber of Minima';. 46. 


P 
tures, Vaponrs, Exhalations, Duſt, 4+ That none but God alone Canbe ra» 


&Cc, do diffuſe themſelves wn that 
manner. Whence it is that the leaſt 
breath moves and ſhakes the Ayr. 
T he rel ative form of ayr. 
rits of Wine mix taſfuer and ſoonry 
With Water, than one Water with 
another, P.40,41, 


Why ſþi- 5. 


tionally thought to be the Efficient 
of the Chaos How this Attion « 
expreſſedin Scrip twre. P 47. 
What Creation 15. Thom, Aq. bis 
Definition of Creation diſproved, 
Aullins Obſervations of the Cre» 


ation, P.48. 


8. The firſt quality of Fire. What 6, That Ged is the Authour of the 


Rarity 1s. Whence it is that a Torch 
or Candle ſpreads its Beams cir- 


enlarly, as apprars at 4 diftance.' 


That Firt is rough : the cauſe of it. 7. 


Fore's Relative natmre, A compar | 
ring of all the firſt qualities of the | 
Elements one to the other, P.42,43. / 

CHAP, IX. 


Of the beginning of the Wortd, 


Creation, proved by the Teſtimonies 
of Scripture, of Holy men, and of 
Philoſophers. P.49. 
An Explanation of the Definition 
of Creation, Whether Creation is an 
emanent or tranſient Attion. Crea» 
110 4 either mediate or immediate, 
SCotus bas Erronr mpon this point, 
The difference between minng and 
wan, Wherein mediate Creation 
differs from Generation. p.50,51, 


t. Whepce the World bad its begin- $. Of the place, magnitude, tangible 


qualities, 


«z 
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qualities colour temperament time, | of the Elements in their parity ts 


figare, extent in figure, duration,| the Peregrine Elements. p.60. 


quantity, and number of the Cha-| 2, 


The ground of the forementioned 


0s, p-$2,53,54-| propertion of the Elements. 61,62. 
| 3. That fire and ajr conſtitute the 
CHAP. X | Firmament, p.63. 


Of the firſt Diviſion of the Chaos. | 4. A grand Objeftion an{ wered.nd.64. 


1, Why the Chaos was broken, P55. 
2, That the Chaos could never have 
wrought «ts ewn change through it 
ſelf. The Efficient of its mmta-| 1, 
1408, p.56. 
, The ſeveral Changer, Which the 
Chaos wnder went through its Diſ- 
ruption. The manner of the ſaid 
Ds/rmption. iÞ, 
4. How Light Was firſt produced ont 
of theChaos. What 4 Flame wP.F5. | 
5. A perfeft deſcription of the firſt | 
knock or diviſion of the Chaos, By 
what means the Earth got the Cen- 
ter, and how the waters, Ayr, and | 2. 
Fire got above it. Why « Squib | 
thrnes into [6 many wharles in the | 
Ayr. th, 
6. T he qualifications of the firſt Light 
of the Creation, A plain demons | 3, 
ftration proving the circular mo- 
tion of the Heavens, or of the Ele- 4, 
” ment of fireto be natural, andof an 
Eval Duration, ib.59 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the ſecond Diviſion of the Chaos. 


1. An Enarration of Effuts befal-. 1 
ling the Elements through the ſe- 
cond knock, T he propertzen of each 


a0 


CHAP. XIL. 


Of the Third Diviſion of the Chaos. 


The effi of the third knock, Why 
earth is heavier than water. Why 
watey is more weighty near the top 
than towards the bottom, Why 4 
man when he is drowned doth not £9 
down to the buttom of the Ocean. 
Why a potch'd Egge doth commonly 
reſt it ſelf about the middle of the 
Water in 4 Skillet, Why the middle 
parts of Salt- water are moreſaltifh 
than the wpper parts. p.66,67. 
Whence the earth hapned to be thruſt 
out into great protuberanciesr. How 
the earth arrived to be difpoſed 19 
germinati's of Plants, A waſt 
Grove preſſed into the earth. p.68, 
T he cane of the Waters continual 


circmlar motion. ib.69. 
T he cauſe of the riſe of [uch a vari* 
ety of Plants, P.71. 


CHAP. XIIT. 


| 
' Of the Fourth, Fiſth, Sixth, and Se» 


venth Diviſion of the Chass, 


. An Enarration of the Effet of 


the fourth Diviſion. That Nature 
created the firſt bodies of every Spe» 
4 3 cies, 


cics, the greateſt is inſtanced in |7.Whas 


Bees, Fiſhes an1 Fowl. That all 
Species are derived from one indi- | 
viduum That Adam was the great- 
eſt man that vir was ſince the Crea- 
ron What th (ec Giants were, wh b 
the Poets f aigned. P.72,73,74- 


2. How the Sun and Moon were crea | 


ted. That a Lione(s 15 not mire 47 
goron than « Lion. 78. 
3, How the Stars ef the Firmamert 
were created. 76, 
4+. How the durable Clonds of thi Ayr 
were created, ib, 
5. The Eff« 7s of the fifth Diviſcon.th, 
G6. The Effetis of the fxth _ 
1 


om. 
7. The Eff: of the Laſt Diviſuon- 
CHAP, XIV. 


Of the Second and Third A*ſolwre 


© »alities of the Elements. 
I, What i; under food by Second ua- 


lines, p78. 


Þ) 


P.79 

jeFed, 
ing the Nature of Denlity. 
5. Theforementioned Opinions con! #- 


red, 


cording ts Democticus azfproved. 


T hat all Fignres are diviſeble ex* | 3» 
cepting a Circular Minimum, That | 


Strength united proveth ftrongeſt in 
aronnd Fignre:and why.td.$2,53 + 


iÞ, 


I. I 
. Ariſtotle's De finition of Denſity re- | 
tÞ. | 
AT be Opinions of Philoſophers tonchs | 
p.SO, | 


p.81, | 
6. The Deſcription of Indiviſibles ac- 
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, What the Second Duality of Earth t, 


: 


the Second Quality of Fire 5s. 
Cardan, Averrhoes, Zimara, Ari- 
ſtotle, Tolet, and Zabarel their O- 
prnions touching the Nature of Ra- 
rity conf ute.l, p.84.55 56,57, 
$.T br Second Luidlity of iVater. Arts 
ſtoile, Joh. Gramima:t,Toict, Zaba» 
rel and Barchol. their ſence of 
Thicknels and Thinneſs diſpro- 


ved. p. 88, 
9. What the Stcond Duality of Ayr 

br, p.59. 
I'©, 


What is intenacd by third, fourth 
or filth Ynalitiecs, An Enumerati- 


On of the ſaid Pualitics, What Ob- } 


tulene's, Acucenels, Aſperity, Le» 
vor, Haranels, Rigidity, Sofcnels, 
Solidity, Liquidity and Lentor are, 
and their kanas, 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the ReſpeRive Qualities of the 
E ements; particularly of Fire, 
Earth,and Water, 


What is meant by the Re(prive 
Dnalitics of the Elements, Why 
they are termed Second Dali 
Hits. P.93- 
2. That heat 15 the ſecond reſpeftive or 

accidental quality of fire. That fire 
$f mot burning hat within TT, ws 
Region. T hat fire doth not buyn wn. 
leſs it flames, 1: proved by an Exp 
th, 
produ- 


riment through Aq.fore, 

T bat heat in fire 3s vielentl! 
ced.T he manner of the arodu; on of 
a Flame, What it ir which we call 
hot warm,or burning. How fire aif+ 
ſolves 


1d.90. 91,92, | 


The Contents. 
ſentially incra(ſ ated. Why 4 was 


elves and conſumes 4 bedy into | 


Te 

Y aſhes. P-94- | whileſt he is alsve finkes down into 
0- 4. That Heat is nothing elſe but a| the water and 51 drowned, and af- 
| AMulnplic ation, Condenſation and rerwards is caft up again, That 


4 woman is longer iy ſinking or 
are wning than a man, The great 
erronur committed in trying of 
Witches by caſting them into the 
Wally, P.104,105,106. 


Retention of rhe parts of fire. The 
« degrees of Heat in fire, and how it 
cometh ts be warm, hot, ſcorching 
hat, bliſte ring het, burning hot, ana | 
con[uming bot. P.95. | 


5.A way how to try the force of fire by 
Scales. Why fire doth not alwaves 
feel hot in the Ayr. itb.96, 


3. That 4 greater Concenſaiion or 
Rarefation is imprſſible in the 
Earth. P.107. 

» in what (enſe the Amber under- 


| $ 6, Plato and Scaliger their Opinion | 4 
£ touching beat, P.97. ſtands and intends RarefaRtion and 
he A 7. The Parcpatetick Deſcription of { Condenſation throughout his Phi- 
© | Heat rejected. How fire ſeparateth | loſophy. P.1 CS. 
s, M Silver from Gold, and Lead from | 5. The third Reſpettive Quality of 
e, Silver. p. 98. Fire, What Drine(s is. The defs* 
bs. $ What the ſecond reſpeftive quality ef MWition of Moyſture. The third Re- 
Farthis. What Cold 1: T be man+ fpeltive Qualities of Water and 
my of operation of Cold wpon our | Ayr.Atiſtotles deſcription of Mey: 
T. &, p.loo. ſure, That Water is the primum 
he 9.T be ſecond re/peftive quality of Wa- humidum., 1» what ſenſe Ayr is 
© ter. That Water cules differently termed ary, in what meyſt, p.10g. 
from Earth, tb, 
ve 16.Anſtotle and Zabarcl _- WAVY» CHAP, XVII 
| ins Opinions tomching Col That Ws 
— Eerth 3s the primum frigi- Re 
3. dum. id.101, | 1. What Mixtion is. Three condi. 
wi | Homs required in a Mixtion.p I 10, 
has CHAP, XVL | 2+ Whether Mixton and the fees 
” Of the remaining ReſpeRive Quali-| og of 4 mixt body differ re- 
”. litiesof the Elements, Win - _ . 
wa | | 3- Ariſtotles definition of Mixtion 
b 1, The ſecond ReſpeRtive Quality of | examined. Whether the Elements 
we the Ayr. T hat Water Cannot be re» remain entire wn mixt bodies. 112, 
of | ally and eſſentially attenuated. The | 4+ That there is no (uch Inteaſon or 
a | ſtate of the Comtroverſie, 102,103, Remiſhon of Qualities as the 
fe 2. That Ayr canut be really andeſ- | Petipateticks do apprebend. The 
i Anuthers 


XUM 


PO 


————— 
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4 
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renrion, p.113. 
5. That « Mixtion 5s exronconſly di» | 


Mix, P.114. 
CHAP. XVIIL 


1, That Temperament is the form- | 
of Mixtion, That Temperament #- | 
4 real and poſitive quality. P.115-+! 


Whether aTemperament is « fonge 
or manifold quality, Whatber 4 
complexion of qualities may be cal» 
led one compounded quality.p.116. | 
3. VVhether a Temperament be 4| 
fift quality. A Contradittion a- | 


— —— 


rament, Whether the congreſs of | 
the four qualities effefts be one, 


&. T hat there is no ſuch thing 4s a 
Diſtemper. What a ſubſtantial | 


s, Vhat an alteration or accidental | 


CHAP. XIX. 


1. VVhat an equal and unequal Tem- 
perament ir. That there never was 


ThatAdams Body was not rempered 
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mong Phyſitians ronching Tempe | 5: 


Temperament, &r more, ib, 117. | © 


_— 
mm 


ad pondus, 125 


vided into a perfelt and 1mperfett 2-T hat all rrmperaments ad Jalticiam 


are conſtantly in changing, That 
there are motwo bodies in the world 


ex. Hy agremg to one another in 
temperature, P,121 


Of Temperament, '3.T he Latitude of temperaments. How 


the corruption of one body ever 
proves the feneration of ane. 


ther, P.122, 


2. The definition of a Lemperament. | 4 T hat there is mo ſuch wnequal tempe. 


Fament as it Vulgarly imagi 
T hat there T3" (qual —_— 
1 proved againſt the vulgar opinion. 
That where Forms aye equal 
ther matters muſt alſo be F: 
qual, | P-123,124, 
FVrhat a Diſtemper is That Galen 
— by an wnegual temper a 
ure. 

IZF, 
VV hen 4 man may be termed SED 
rate, That bodies are ſaid to be in- 


temperate, ib,126,127, 


C hange "% p-118, | 7.T he combination of the ſecond Due 


litics of the Elements in « temper a- 


change is. That the difference of | 're.T heir Effeft,, p.128, 

Temperament are 44 mesy as there 

are Minima's of the Element; ex» CHAP. XX. 

cepting four» P-119- | Of Alteration, CoRion, DecoRion 
, , 


eneration, PutrefaQtion 
Corruption, Jos: 


Of the Diviſion of Temperaments. | , py. Coon PutreſaRtion i, 


T he Difference berween Purrefadti. 
on and Corruption, P.130. 


but one temperament ad pondus. | 2.7 he Anthoys Definition of Alerati- 


0n.T he effei; of Alteration. ib. 
3. The 


+ *—__—_ 
- ”” 
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$. The Diviſion of Alteration. p.13 1. 
4. That the firſt Yualiticr of the Pe» 
ripateticks are not intended by the 
acquiſition of new Ynalitics with- 
onur Matter, Wherein Alteration 


differs from Mixtion or Tempera- 
ment, $6. 
$. T he Definition of Cotion. Why 4 | 
man was changed much more in. 
his yomth than when come 10 matu- | 


rity. p.132,133. 


eee 


what means many pretend to pro- 
long life, That the produttion of life 
to an eval duration us impoſſible. 
Whether our Dayes be determined. 
The ambiguity of Gorruption, 
Whether Corruption be poſſible in 


the Elements, P.143,r0 149. 
CHAP. XXL 
Of Light. 


6, The Conſtitution of women, Which 1. VVhat Light «. The manner of the 


are the beſt and worſt Conſtirntions | 
in men, That heat « not the ſole 


ranſe of Coftion, p.134,135. 


produttion of a Flame. P-150. 


2+ The properties andeffeft; of Light, 


p-IF1. 


7. The kinds of Cotion. what Ma- | 3. That Light « as effef# or conſe 


turation, Elixation and Aſſation 
art. P.136, 
8. Vhat DecoRtion «, and the man- 
mer of its p.137 
9. The definition of Patrefation.13g 
10. VVhat Generation imports in 4 
large and ſtrift acception. Whether 
the Sted of a Plant or Animal is 
eſſemiially diſting wiſht from a young | 
Plant or new born Animal. That: 


quent of a Flame. Whence it hap* 
pens that onr Eyes ſtrike fire when 
we hit our Fortheads 4gainf any 
bard Body. That Light *s not 6 
quality of fire alone. T vat Light is 
not fire rare fied. T hat where there 
i; Light, there 5s not alwayes heat 
near toit, How Virginals and Or- 
= are made to play by them» 
elves. P.152,153, 


beat is not the ſole efficient in Gene- 4+ That Light © @ continuous obdu. 


FATION. P.139%s| 
11. VVhether the innate heat ts not in- | 
dued with a power of converting ad- | 
ventitions heat into its own nature, | 
Whether the innate heat be Celeſtial | 
or Elementary. p.140,141,142. 
12. The Defimtion of Corruption | 
Why the innate heat becomes oft 
more vigorow after violent Fra 


vers. Whether Life may be prolong - 6, 


td to an eval duration. What the 
Catochization of 4 Flawe w. By 


X11M 


F- 


ion of the Ayr. That Light s 
diffuſedto a far extent in an inſtant, 


and how. Why the Whole trafl of 
Air 14 not enlightned at once.P.154, 


: 155» 

T he manner of gbe Lights Working 

upon the Eyes. _—_— s 
att nated by reception, and not by 
emiſſion, P.156s 


5 
T he reaſon of the difference berweey 
the extent of i\lumination axd cale. 
fatjon. That Light cannot be pre- 
cipitared.b, 8 7.T bas 
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3. That Light & not the mediate canſe | Mercury in ies eats wr through each 


of all the Effefls produced by the | ſeveral prepar ation. 


P.16F, 


Stars. That Light hath only a pow- | 5+ That Colomrs are formally r:l 1tions 


er of afting immediately and per 
fe wpon th optick ſpirits. How the 
Air happens to burſt through a ſua 


den great lipht.T hat a ſudden great 


Light may blind, kill, or caſt a man 
imo an Apoplexy. p,157- 
8. Hew Light renders all Objeft; viſe» 
ble. Why apeice of Money cafs inte 
a Baſin filled with Water apptar? 
bigger than it is. The cawſes of ap- 
parent Colowrr. Why a great Object 
appears but ſmall to one afar off. 
T he difference between lux and \u- 


f 


| 


4 


men-What a Beam #w.Vhat a Splen- | 


dowr ts. 
the Stars, and other 
difting niſbed ipecie, How the Cer- 
lum | my ſand to be Lu 
cid. p.158,159. 


CHAP, XXII, 
Of Colours, 
1.The Authors Definition of a Colour. 


T hat the Lights begot by 


flames are not. 


| 


| 


only teonr fight. T hat a mixt colour 
u not an intentional quality, That 
beſides the relation of colours there 
MW an abſolute foundation in theix 
original Smbjetts. How the [ame 
fundamental colours aft, p.166, 


« That there are no apparent colourr, 


P-167, Þ 
. T he Differences of colonrs, What co- 


but all are true. 


lomr focal fire us of. T b: fundamens 
tal colonrs of mixt bodies. p.165S, 
169,170,171. 


. What refleftion of light 6. What re* | 


fraftion of colowrs «, Ariſtotles De- 3 

finition of colony rejetted, The Ef» 
feftr of a dontle refiiftion, The Rea- | 
ſens of the variations of Colony in < 
Apples held over the water and 
Looking-glaſſes. 


Illumination by various Glaſſes. 


P.172, 
9. T he Diviſion of Glaſſes.The canſe 


of the variation of colour in 4 
Priſm. 1b.173,174, 


That Light « a Color, Atiſtotles | 10, The Nature of Re fraction, Why ca 


Definition of colour examined, 
p,160,161,162 

2, Scaligers Abſwrdities touching Co- 
lowrs and Light. p.163, 
3, What colowr Lia ; and Why 
termed a fingle Colour, That Light 
doth not E 


ze viable. How a mixt Colour 


Worketh wpen the fight ; and bow it 
ib. 164. | 


i conveyed to it. 


' 


lours are not refratted in the Eye. 


P.175,176, 
CHAP, XXITX 
Of Sounds, , 


jenter render an Ob-\ 1. The Definition of a Sound. That the 


Collifion of two ſolid Bodies ts net 
alwayes neceſſary for to raiſe 8 
Sound, 


p.177. 
4. The Canſes of the variations of | 2, Whether a Sownd be inherent in the 


Air, 


T he variation of 


_— 


Dm 


th 
£ wanney of Produttion of a Sound. 
T p.178. 
wr 3. Whether «4 Sound © propagated, 
at i threugb the water intentionally on- 
re ly. That a Sound may be made and. I. 
ww heard under water. P.179. 
ve 4+ That a Sound us 4 real pluffing np 
d, of the Air. How a Sound upropa- | 
i, gated through the Air ,and bow far. | 2. 
9. i Why a ſmall Sornd raiſed at one end. 
g= of a Maſt or Bram may be cafly | 
" beard at the other end. Why the Noiſe | 3. 
3, i of the treading of a Troop of Horſe | 
I, " may be heard 4t a far diftance. | 4. 
e- 8 p.180,181,r82, | 
= 3 4. The difference between a Sound aud | 
f- 3 a Light or Colomry,T hat it us poſſible 
ie i for a man to hear with his eyes, and 
= ſee with hus ears; likewiſe for other | 
A ; Creatures to hear and [ce by means | 
f iP of their feeding. p.183,184.| 
r. 6. The difference of Sounds. Why the * 
b Sound of 4 Bell or Dram ceaſtth | 
et 4s ſoow a4 you tonch them with your 
4 finger, Why an empty Glaſs canſe; 
k a greatty Sound thanif filled with | y. 
yo Water. p.155,186, 
5 7. The reaſons of Concords in Mu 
p, feck. p.157, 
8. The Canſes of the variation of 
Sounds, Why celeftial bodies, Rain 


and Hail do make but little moyſe 
" the ayr. p.188. 
9. How Sounds ave ve flefted. How 
intended and remilted. p.15g. | 6, 
IO. The manner of Refrattion of | 
Sounds, What an mndulating 7. 
Sound 1. p.190, | 


% % - a » % 
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 £ir,erd the beay ſcanding. The| 11. How @ Veice is formed.p.191,192, 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Of Taſts, Smels and Tangibles. 
A definuion of a Taſt. The diffe= 


rence b:twrew the Taſting and 
Hearing faculty. The manner of 4 
Talts att;0u and; paſſion. P.193. 
The differences of Talts. Whether 
Taſls are nor'communicable through 
a medium, p.194. 
What a Smelli;, The manner of 4 
Sents ation and paſſion. ib. 
V Vhethey Sens be nutritive. How 
many have been kept alive without 
eating or drinking. How Senty re= 
vive one in a ſwoon, The diftanct 
- ge in Seats from the faculty. 
That the Sent of excrewents ſmell 
ſweet to 4 Dog. How a Dog Sents 6 
Bitch at a great diſtance T he man” 
ner of 4 Dogs winding the Sent of 4 
Hare. T hat Fiſhes do Sent by means 
of their Gills or Palate. * p.199, 
196,197. 
The canſes of a ſweet Smell. hb 
moſt Rraſts are pleaſed with t 
Smell of a Panther. What « ftink» 
ing Smell is, The other kinds of 
Sents. Whether the Plague gives 4 
Smell, and whether perceprible by 
4 man, Whether it be poſſible to 
poyſon one by a Perfume of Glover, 
or of a Lettev. p.198,199., 
What the TaQt is, and the manner 
of its ſenſation, p-200, 
T he differences of rangible qualz» 
ties. Whether Titiflatiow br diſtin. 
e 2 . £#5ſhg 


— — ———o—_ 


8, 


p__ 


guiſht from the ordinary tatt. Whe» 
ther man bath the moſt exquiſite 
tatt. 


ib, | 
What a _ quality is T he can | 


ſes of pleaſing Tangibles, Why 4 


> 


The 
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K:/sfetls pleafonge one: lips. T hat 
4 Deg takes delight in kifſing. What 
Pains, anditicanſe of Tinillation, 
Why ones proper feeling doth not 
tickle, but another; doth.p.201,202, 


— 
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The Second 
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Book. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Commerce of the Earth with 


the other Elements, 


i. The Anthors purpoſe touching his 


2. That the Earth is the Center of the 6G. 


HMeuthod in the Preceding Book ,and 
a further Explication oF owe terms 


made wſe of there, p.204. 


World. Copernicus bis Aſtronomy 
examined. p.205,t0 209. 


3. The Earths Diviſion into three Re» | 


4, What Bodies are generated in the 


' 


fions, and their particular exe | 
tent, P.210, 


third Regiow of the Earth; and the 
wanner of their Proauttion, That 
the Coldneſs of the Earth u the 
principal efficient of Stones and 
CAentals, How a Stone us generated 
in the Kidneyes and in the Bladder. 
A rare Inſtance of a Stone taken 
ont of the Bladder, The generation 
of 6 Flint, Marble, faſpus, Corneli- 
au, Diamond, Ruby, Gold, Copper, | 


7+ 


RO 


Iron, Mercenary, Silver. The places 
of Mines, p-211,to 215, 


5. Of thetran/mutation of Metals, 


Whetber Silver be tran{mutable in 
to Gold, Whether Gold may be ren- 
dered potable. The Effefts of the 
ſ«ppoſed Aurum potabile,and what 
5 46. pP.215,216. 

Of ear thy ſaltiſh Juices, The Genes 
ration of Common Salt,Salt-Gem. 
me,Saltpeter, Alom,Salt-Armonie 
ack and Vitriol, awd of their 
kinds, P.217,218. 
Of earthy wnftious Juicer, vit.Sul- 
phur, Arſenick, Amber, Naptha, 
Peteroyl, Aſphaltos,Oyl of Earth, 
S:a-coal and Jcatſtone , of their 
kinds and vertmes: P:219,220. 


« Of the mean Fwuices of the Earth, 


viz. Mercury, Antimony,Marcaſi. 
ta, Cobaltum, Chalcitis, Mily a»d 
Sory. Whether any of theſe mean 
Juices are to be ſtated Principles of 
Metrals. P.221,t0 224. 


CHAP. 


XU! 


De WW 9 0& AS . 
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ſtone. p24 3,244,245+ 

CHAP. II. $. _ demonſtration of the other Mis 

"Ry ' chanical Jes. 246, 

Of Stones and Earths. 6. Of its laerntIOC 4 19- 

1, A Deſcription of the moſt Precious | tended by the Poles of the Load- 
ones, p.224,225.| lione, p.247,248. 
2, A Deſcription of the leſs Preciows | 7« The diviſion of the Loadſtone into 
Stones that are engendred Within | Circles, P.249. 
Living Creatures. p.226. | 8, An enumeration of the namtical pre» 


3. A Deſcription of the leſs Preciow | pertierof the Magnete, © p.2504 
Stones that are engendred Without | 9. A demonſtration of the ſaid nantical 


the Bedics of Living Creatures. properties, P.251,252,253. 
p.227,228. | 10. The cauſe of the deviation of the ' 
4. An Ennmeration of common ſtones. C ompaſr Needle. P.254- 


p.229 | 11, An Objettion anſwered, Þ:255- 
5. A Diſ[quiſtion upon the vertues of | 12. Cartelius his Dottrine examined 
the forementioned ſtones. An Obſer-| ranching the Loaditone, p.256, 


vation en the Effetts of Powders 257,258. 
compoſed out of Pretiow ſtones. 13. The fabulows property of the 
whether the Tint ure of an Eme-| Loaditone. p 259» 
rald is ſo admirable in a bloudy| 

Flax. ib.230,231,232. CHAP. IV. 


6, A particular Examination of the " 
I of 4 Bexoar ſtone, Piedra de | Of Life, and living Bodies. 


Puerco, Pearles,&c.p.23 3,10 237. 1. WhatLifew, p 260,261,262; 
7, The Kinds of Earth, and their | 2. The Form of Life. Why Vegetables 


R—— p.237,238,239 are generated no Where but near to 
the Sarface of the Earth, p.263, 
CHAP. 111. ' 3+ The properties of a Vital Forms, 


| P.264,265, 
Of the Loadſtone, 4. T he definition of Nutrition,end « 


1. The various names of th: Loadſtone,, manner of it. Whether food 1s req ui- 


and its kinds. P.240,, redzobe like to the 4: ſſipated parts, 

2. The Phyſical Eſſenceof the Load- p.266, 
ſtone, p.241.| 5- What Accretion #,qandthe manney 

3. An ennmerarion of its Properties.” of it. p.267,268;. 
p.242.) 6. The manner of the generationof « 

4. The demonſtration of the ff M Plant, p.269,270,27 1. 
chanick, property of the Loag-| 7. The mannecy of the germination of 
e 3 4 Plant... 
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"« Plant, A delineation of all the| 


_ partsof a Plant, P2720 277» 
8, Whatthe Propagation of « Plant 
i,aud thy manner of it. p.278,279. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the particular differences of 
Plants. 


1. T be differences of Roots and their 

Vertwes, p.280, 
2.The differences of Flowers, p.28 1, 
3.The differences of Leaves, P2282. 
4. The three cordial Veget ables. p.283. 


$.T he three Cephalick Vegetables. ib. 
6.T he three Hepatick Vegetables.284. 
7.T be three SplenickVegerables. 


9. The three Stomachich Vegeta» 
bles. ib, 


10, The three Lithontropick Vege-| 


tables. p.285. 
I 1.T he three Vierin Vegetables. 1Þ. 
12. The threoe Arthrinich Vegeta- 
bles. iÞ. 
13. The fpecificks for the parts de- 
ftined for the continuation of the 


ſpeczes. p.286, 


14. The deſcription of ſome rare 


Plants, 


with the other Elements. 


1. Theetymelog yof Water. That Wa- 
ter naturally is hard and confiſtent, | 
and not find. p.288, 

2. T he djvifon of water. P2bg. 


ib, | 
8.T he three Pulmonich Vegetables. ib. | 


3. V Fhat a Lake is. T he ftrange ver« 
twes of ſome Lakes, 290,291,292. 

4. VYhat a Fountain is, The won 
derfull properties of ſome Foun« 
tains. P.293 ,t0 295» 

5. Of Phyſical Wells. p.296. » Of 
Baths. P.297+ 

7. Of Rivers and their rare proper= 
ties. i1b.298. 
8. Of the chief Straits of the Sea, 
p.299,2.30. 

CHAP. VII. 


Of the Circulation of the Occan, 


1, That the diſburdening of the Ea* 
ftern Rivers into the Ocean, is not 
the cauſe of its Cirenlation ; nei» 
ther are the Sunne or Moen the 
principal canſes *f this motion, 

P.301,302- 

» T he pertaaical courſe of the Ocean. 
T be canſes of the high and low War 
ters of the Ocean. P.303,304, ZOF, 

. How it is poſſible that the Ocean 
ſhould moye ſo ſwiftly as in 12 
hours and ſomewhat more to flow 
about the terrefrial Glebe. p 306, 


307,308. 


ib.287.| 4. A further explanation of the caur 


CHAP. VI. | 
Of Water in order to her commerce | 


ſes of the imtwmeſcence and detus* 
weſcence of the Ocean. The cauſes 
of the anticipation of the floud of 
the Ocean, 309,00 312. 
5. That the Suns intenſe beat in the 
rorrid Zone, is 4 potet adjuvant 
cauſe of the Oceans Circulation, 
and likewiſe the minima's deſcew- 
ing from the Moon and the Polar 
Regions. 
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CHAP, VIII, 


Of the courſe of the Sea towards the 
Polar Coalls. 


1, What the Libration of the Ocean 55. 
That the Tides are not eccaſpened 
by Litration, The Navi of the 
World, Whence tbe Seas move to- 
wards the North Pelar, Why the 
Ebb is ſtrenger in the Narrow 
Seas than the Floud, and why the | 
Flond is ſtronger thaw the Ebb in 
the Ocean. Why the Iriſh Stas are 
fo rongh, p.316,317,318. 

2. V'Vhy the Baltich Sea 5s not ſub- 
jeted to Tides: The riſe of the| 
Eaſt Sea or Sinus Codanus. p.319. 
3. The cauſe of the boye in the River | 
of Seyne. p-320O. | 
4. The cauſes of the courſes of the 
Mediterranean, The riſe of this | 
Sta. ib.321, | 


CHAP, 13, | 
Of Inundations. 


1, Of the riſcef the great Gulphs of 


the Ocean, The canſes of Inunda® 


P+313, 10 316. 


J. Inland [nundatrons. 


CHAP. X, 


Of the cauſes of the before-formen- 
tioned propertics of Lakes. 


| 1, Whence the Lake Aſphaltites 5 o 
ſtrong for [uſt aining of weighty bo- 
dies, and why it breeds no Fiſh, The 
Canſe of qualities contrary #6 theſe 
in other Lakes. T he canſtof the ef 
fe: of the Lake Lerna; p.328. 
2. Whence the wertnes of the Lake 
Eaugp, of Thrace, Geraſa, the Lake 
among the Trog)odites, Clitorius, 
Laumond, Vadimon, and Kermco 
are derived. ib, 
3. Whence the properties of the Lake 
Larius, Pilats Pool, and tbe Labe of 
Laubach emanate. P-329 


CHAP. XL 


Of the riſe of Fountains, Rivers acd 
* Hills, 


I. That Fountains are not ſupplied 


by rain, P.330. 
2, Ariſtdtles opinion rouching the riſe 
of Fountains examined. P.331«. 


tions, That the Deluge mentioned | 3. The Authors aſſertion concerning 


in Genefis was net wniverſal. | 


The explanation of the hy, 
P 422,323, | 


it was not occaſioned through the | 
everfilling of the Ocean, P.324- 


« That there hapned very great De» 
Inges fince ;, whin and where.P.325. | 
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the riſe of Fountains. The riſe © 
many principal Fountains of the 
world. ib 372+ 


» The manner of the Deluge. That | 4. Why Holland 5s not monnta=- 


P.333.. 


WHOM. 


5. That the firſt deluge was not the, 


cauſe of Hills. ib.334. 


6, Whence that great fuamwney of Wathh 


6ontar 


4. The effalts of the firſt deluge. ib. 
P.327. . 
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Of the cauſes of the effeAs produced | 


2. 


3. 


contained within the bowels of the 
Earth is derived. 
Whence it is that moſt ſhores are | 
mountanons, Why the Iſland Ferro 
is not irrigated with any Rovers. | 
Why the Earth is depreſſed wnder 
the torrid Zone, and elevared to- | 
wards the Polars. The cauſe of the 
multitude of Hills in ſome Conn- 
tries and (carcity inothers.ib.336. 
How it is poſſible for the Sea to 
penetrate into the bowels of the 
Earth. P.337. 


CHAP XIL 


by Fountains. 


. Whence fome Fountains are delete” 


riows. The cauſe of the effebt of the 
Fountain Lethe, of Cea, Lincyltis, 
Arania. T be canſes of facundation 
and of rendring barren of other 
Fountains Thecauſes of the pro- 
perties of the Fountains of the Sun, 
of the Eleuſivian waters, of the 
Fowntains of I|lyrium, Epirus,Cy- 
reniaca, Arcadia, the Holy Croſs, 
Sibaris,Lycos,of the wnftiowFomn- 
rain of Rome, and Jacobs Fown- 
14x. p.338,339. 
The canſes of the effefts of Ipium 
and Barnet Well:. P.340, 

Whence the wirtues of the Spaw 
Waters are derived. ib, 


4. Of the formal canſerof Bathi.341. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the various Taſtes, Smells, Con- 


P.33J- I 
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gelation and Choice of Water. 


. Variow taſtes of ſeveral Lakes, 
+ Fomntain and River Waterr.p.342, 
2. The divers ſents of Waters. p.343; 


3. The canſes of the ſaid T after. T hat 
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F. 


the ſaltneſs of the Sea is not gene» 
rated by the broyling heat of the 
San, The Authors opinion. tb, 
The cauſes of the ſents of Wates, 
What Ice ts; the cauſe of by = 
manner of its generation. why 
ſome Comntries are leſs expoſed to 
froſt s than others that are nearer to 
the Line. ib. 346, 


» The differences of froſts.Why a froſt 


doth nſually begin and end with the 
change of the Meow, P.347. 


» The original or riſe of froſty mj- 


nims. Why fr:ſb waters are apteſt 


to be frozem How it u poſſible for 
the Sea tobe frozen, Pp. 348. 


» What waters are the beſt and the 


worſt : the reaſons of their excellen- 
cy and badatſs. P 349,350. 


CH AP. XIV. 


Of the commerce of the Ayr with 
the other Elements. 


. How the «Air moves downward;. 


VT kat motions the Elements would 
exerciſe ſuppoſing they enjoyed their 
Center, V'Vhy the Air doth not ca- 
fily toſs the terraqueone Globe out 
of its place, How the Air is capable 


of two comtrary motions. 351,352. 


2. That the Air moves continually 


from Eaſt throwgh the Somth to 
VVeR, 
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/ OY CHAP. XVIL 
Eaſt t oyfh.”” P35 3+ , , 
" 3. An Objiftion againſt the airs cir- Of hery Meteors in the Air, 
3, talar » an/wered. P:354-| 1. Of the generation of 4 Fools fire; « 
Un 4. T he Poles of the Alr. ib, Licking fre, Helens fire, Pollux 
L « The proportion cf Air to Fire;| «nd Caſtor, « Hying Drake, « 
y its diftinftion into three profun-| burning Candle, «4 perpendicula * 
D, dities. P-355 | fire,«skipping Goar,flying ſparks, 
1, CHAP. XV, | and « burning flame. ©-375,376; 
J Of the produRtion of Clouds. | 2. Of the generation of Thunder, Ful- 
| : tee Chads bo dined ' guration and Fulmination, andof 
7 to fire, ws Skew bl their effifts. of « WE" 
" roduced. Whether there appeared 17 Oe” 
1 ” Riinbowi befererhe Flond.356 3. Of Comets. Of their produltion. 
ſ# 2, The generation of Rain, ÞP.3 F7. Pe3 79,380,381, 
be 3, _ Snow and Hail arc _ C HA P.. XVIHL 
A dred. P.35 - \ 
: 4. The mavner of generation of wind; Ot the term Antperiffaſiri and # 
F ib. co 362.) F aCuu, 
__ $ The arFference of winds. Of Man. t, Whether there be ſuch 41hing 46 an e, 
' zones, Provincial Winds, gencral Antiperillafts. 382. 
he winds &c, Of the kind; / orms | 2. Whether a Vacuum be imps ſible ; 
"Ut and their cauſes. What a miſt anda| and hy, , Þ.383. 
4 dew are, ,302,.0 7% $, ID inferring a Vacyum 
-HAP- NVL an werdd. p.384,38 5/ 
CHAT | _ | 4+ Whether a Vacuum can be feed by 
h Of Earthquakes,together with thrit| aw Angelicaby or by the Divine 
cf-Qts, and ſome ltrange inſtances] Power, 386, 
. of them, 5 Whether Local Mition be ils in 
| 1. Vihat an Earthquake 13.F be man-| © V2cuum. ' f threefeld ſepſe » the 
id ner of its generation. Tbe concomi- | donde þ "op ef ea. Js whe ewſe Local 
2 bene. |  Morien % poſſble is 4 Vacuum, 
L 2, The kinds and differences of Earth- in bat not, _ ib:387. 
y quates F 10:373,372. CHAP. XIX. 
: b, Ie poof of 6 mane}, | Of Phyſical Motion. 
5d 4. Their Effelt; mpen the air. p.4 74. 


"Weſt, and thenes backagain torbe 
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I, What a Phyſical Motion vs. Thy 
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kinds of it. The de fpnition of Altera- \ 6. How « Sucketarrradts the water. .h, 
150m, Local Motion, and quantita- \ 7+ The manner of Attr att by Fil- 
tive motions.T he [ubdiviſion of Lo*| - tration. p.398; 
eal Motion. p.388,38g. | 8. The manner of EleiFical Attras. 

2. T bat all alterative and quantita- | @lion, ib. 

tive motions are direft, P.390. | 9. How fire and fiery bodies are ſaid ts 

3. That elexternall motions are Vic | atiratt, p.399-4 00, 
lent. iÞ, IO, What Progettion 15,And the MAnncy 

4+ That all weighty mixt bodies, be=| of it, P.401, 
ing removed from their Element, u1, What Diſruption, Undalation,and 
are difpoſed to be detrnded down-| - Recurrent motion are, ib 402, 
ward -— without; but do not | 


move from any internal inclination | CHAP. XXTL 
or appetite they bave to their ani- | | | 
verſal Center. P.391,392. _— om — $0 


$. The caſes of ſwiftneſs and ſlow. | 
neſs of external Local Aﬀotion 393 | I. The Fires diviſien inte cheee Bo. 


6. That light bodies are diſpoſed tobe | yions, P.402, 
moved wpward;, * bb. | 2. The qualification of the inferieav 
7. That airy bodies bein ſeatedin the | Region. What the Sun is, What by 
 flery Regron,are diſpoſed to be moved torrid Rayes are, and bow gener« 
downwards. p.394.| ted. ib, 

| 3» How the other Planets are genes 

| SBHAP, IX. | rated, ib, 
Of Attraction, Expullon, Proje- + _— the fixed Stars were gevore 
- _ - 1 PR | $. 4 Farther explanation of By ns. 

10 : 


' their Ventilation, That there are 
1, How Air « attrafted by a Water-| many Stars within the Planetary 
 Pomror Siphon, [395 Region that are inviſible, Of the 
2. Themanney of another kind of At-| appearance of new'"'$tars or Co 
traftion by a ſucking Leather.396.| mers. Of the Galaxia or Adilk- 
3. Hew two flat Marble ſtones clapt way P40. 
cloſe together draw one another np. | 6. That the fiery Regions are much 
| ib, | attenwared, P406, 

4. How a Wine-Coopers Pipe at- | 
tratt; Wine out of a Cack. - iÞ. CHAP, XXII. 
j- How ſucking with encs month at» | Of the Metion of the Element of 
tratt; Water. P. 397. | fre, o 
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+ WM 1. YYbere the Poles of the Heavens| certainly ftatedby any. The Argos «© 
— ave. au | ments walgarly proffered << 
1s. NN >. The Opinion Prolomy and Ty-| proof of the Suns Adagwitmdes ro: 
"_ echo rejefted. P.409-| jefted, p4417,418. 
ib. 3. That the Planets move freely and| 2, That the Sun might be capable 
ton hoeſely, and why the fixtd Starrare| evengh of illuminating the Warld of 
_—_ moved ſo uniformly. _ + ib, | Were be mach leſſer than the terres | 
w_ 4. The Suns ritrograde morien wn- gun Globs than 1 [wppoſe him to 
"I, foulded,and the canſe of it. « _ . 419» 
od 5. How 'the Ecliptick, £quator, | 3. T hat the ſhadow of the Earth t@ to 
T% and the Zodiatk were firft found ſome extent Cylindrical. ib, 
out. of 4 4+ T hat the Sun exiiting 1m the Equa- 
6, The eflnner of the fiery Heavens tor doth as once iuminate the 
their ventilation, p-411,| . Whole Hemiſphere of rhe Earth. ib. 
O1 - Whence # is, that the Sim mover y.' Concermn the dimin mtion or in- 


ſwifter through the Auſtrinal Me-| creaſe of the Badow of the Earth 
Re. deity, and ſlower through the Bo- | within the Polars, together with the 
real. How the Sun happens to mea*| cauſe of the Prolongation and Ab» 
ſure a larger fiery Tratt at ſemwe 'breviationof the dayes, "That the 
ba ſeaſons in the ſame time than at Suns much bigger than be appears 


| others, P.412.' * robe. 420. of 
ih 8. VV hence the difference of the $uns| 6. What the Spots of the Sam and Afoen IJ 
_ freer declination in the time of | are,and their cauſes. ith. 
pparchus, Prolomy, and of this | 7. That the Arguments propoſed by 
Aſtronomers for rendrings n 


uy age happens. P.414- 
leſſer than the Earth, avd proving 


pap. 9. An undoubted andexai P of Cal 


I eulating the natwral end of the| the diſlanceof the Sun, areinvalid. 
pu World. The manner of rhe Worlds P.421« 
— diſſolution. The ſame proved alſe by | 8. That the Moon js by far leſſer than 
L fd the boly Scriptnres, T he prevention | ' the Earth, iÞ, 
C4 of «a Calnmuy. id.41 5,416, | 9. Swveral Phanomena's sf the Aeon 
ith- | demonſtrated, P.422-. 
05 CHAP. XXIIL 10, _ erning the motion of Venus 
«& BW Of the Magnitude and diftance of | © Me vry. Pp 423, 
þO6, the San _ Moon and the motion [2 po rhe TE of the fixed Stars, 

of the ocher Planes. their Scintillation, $4244 
>- of lt, That the CMagnitade of the Sun 


bath not been probably, much leſs | | CHAP. 
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VNEEDDTAST CLAN 6 Plots a0 nf WIGS tetis ory Pol 

my 199 weighty. bodies are not moved | "CHA Þ 7. WW 
downwards in parallel Lines. 425. id | "ey. 

2 Why « great Stone #s more lificulth moved Comprizing Problems touching che Air.) 

. on the top of « bigh bill then below. p.437. | 1, Whether Aiv te weighty. p 435 
KO 3. Why a pair of Scales is eaſier moved capy 2. Whether 4 Rladder blown Pp with wind 's 

"&# than ballanced. ib. | beavier than when emp'y. i 


I 
4-Whence it is that a man may carry «4 greater | 3. Why water conta'ned in « beer glaſs, being 
weight upon @ Wheelbarrow vthan upan bis | | turnedround with ones band, doib torn con- 
' Is | tray againſt the mation of the Glaſs p.437 
$. Why a weighty body is after thruſt forward | , Why a breath being blown with a cloſe mouth 
=_ with « Polegban immediately by ints arms: | doth fel e1l, ani effiited with a didaBted 
beſides $.other Probl.mere.p.428,429,430 | mouth feel warm. ib, 
6. #by « ſtich thruſt into @ bole if bended i; $. Why an arm: print of an aft» £ 0werh 
#þt to be broke near the bole. What lhe cauſe | by anbeing ſhy: through the air, id, 


of the relaxation . bowed flick is. p.431, | 6. Why Boer or Wine will no ryn aut of the 
9. Whether Gold doth attratt Mercimy. ib. Cark without opening @ ble atop. ih 
8. Why thi herb of the Sun, walgar'y called 7 What difference there is between an Oicn 


Chryſanthemum Peruvianum, ebverteth ard a Travada. ils, 
its leaves and flowers to the Sun whereſs» 2. Whober it be true that W n{s may be b ve! 
6 ever be be. ' # 432. | fonWitchs o Wizards in liciand p 438. 
| Why the Laarel is ſeldom or never firucken g, Why is it quieter in the n'ght than in the 
by Lightaing. b. | day? Ih, 
4 CHAP. 11. | CHAP. 1V, 

b Containing Problems relating ro Water. | Containing Problems rouching the fire. 
. 1: Why is red bat Iron'rendered harder by be- | 1. Why doth water caſt upon unquenchr chalk 
in cold water ? P.432. | or lime become boyling. Þ. 439. 
2. Whence ir it there fals « kind of ſmall Rain | 2. Why dath common falt mak: s cracking 

every day at moon under the AEquinottial | moiſe, when caſt into the fire. i. 

Region / P-433- | 3.Wbo were the fit inventers of Ganpewder.ib 
3. How Glaſs is made. I | 4.What are th: TIagrediew's 'f Garyowder.q40” 
4. Whenee it js that ſo great « Mole & a Ship | s. Whence arrives all that flaming fire, tha." 

- yeelds to be tarned by ſo ſmall a thing & | follywath the lindling of Gunpowder. ib. 


6, Whence #5 it that Gunporder bring hind[:d 
in Gurs erupts with that force and vis. 
lence. i 


ber Rudder. p.434- 
$. What the cauſe of a Ships ſ.vimming wpon 
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The FixsT Parr. 


ib, | 

: The jſt Book 

Ib, —— 

rel | 

th CHAP. I. "2 
Of matters preceding and following the | 

le. nature of Philoſophy. 

jo I. The derivation of Philoſophy. 


bing 2, What it was firſt called, and why its name was changed. 

ib. 3. The original of Philoſophy. The firft Invemers of it. 
r.ib 4. What dipefirions are required in a Philoſopher. The difficulty in 
449 attaining to Philoſophy. The pleaſure ari/ing from the poſſeſſion of it. 
" 5. The - and worth of Philoſophy and Philsſophers, 
1:4 "Wl 6 The uſe and fruits reaped from Philsſophy and redownding in General 


to every one : in Particular, to a Divine, Civilian, and Phy ſitian. 


AYHILOSOPHY is aword of a mixt Ggnification, 
> and thereby ſounderh Love to Wiſdew, both which 
being implied in its compoſition out of g/xcs or pr/e 
&# Love, and nga Wiſdom. 
I. This name was politickly framed by Pythagoras, to cover the 
genuine and fart denomination of -#/s, and to hide its ſecrecy 
and 
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and excellence,rhe fame of which did attract fo 
Comenders ( who being ambitious to be renow 
on of it, before they had ſcarce made their firſt 
{tiled chemſelives ( oper) Wiſe-men) that thr r mulucude, 
they overclou. ed a few others , who might jultly have challenged 
their ticle from 1r, «a 

Since then this new impoſed word implied bur lictle Fame or. | 
Worth, the greater part ſoon deſerted ir, whoſe eager purſuir be- \' 
ing more after the ſhadow, than the thing it ſelf,they freely reſfign- 
ed both ro the real deſervers thereof. 

11. Knowing nothing more cerratn, tha char all, which we do 
enjoy, redounds to us by inheritance, we cannot donbr, bur thar 
Philoſophy was alſo a Rel: of the Fotefathers, ſucceſſively conveys. * 
ed rous, who cid attribute the original acquiſition of ic to the fiplt 
iaan Adam: for he in his priminye and incorcupt (tare, being 1dor- 
ned with a full and perfe&t Knowledge of all Bzings, ir is probable, 
chat after his Fall, he retained a meaſure of che ſame Knowledge ; 
which, alchough being different from rhe former in perfeRion, yet 
by his indultry had much promoted ic, and {o having conmirred it | 
to the further accompliſhment of his ancediluvian Succeſſors,ro wity 
Seth, Enos, Cainen, Malaletl, Jared, Enoch, Methuſalem 1nd Noe ; 
ie did attract ſuch increaſe and degree of perfection from their expe- 
rience. that we have no great cauſe to admire,whence the profound 
Learning of the poltdiluvian Fathers did arive rothemz who were 


icher ſacre 1, as Abraham, Moſes, Solomon, &c. or provhme,: as 
the Magicians among the Perſians, the Cha/deans of Babylon, r 
Br achmani 111 India, the Prielts of Egype, the Talmndiſts and Cabs c 
haliſts among the Fews, the Druids among the ancient Britains and A 
Ganls, with whon many of the famous Poets, Hamer, Heſiod, as af 
alſo the ſezven wiſe men of Greece were coertaneous ; after which, 0 
Pythagor as \ourithed, who lived much abour the time of Nebuchad- P; 
xezzar, and ſpread his Doctrine throughout Ztaly , whence it was ab 
ſoon propagated through molt parts of che world, and yec is over all = 
the E aſt- Indies. P; 


IV. As there was an apt capacty required in theſe lovers of wiſ- 


dom to receive the Diſcipline of their Maſters, ſo chere was alſo ſp 
neceſſary in them an indefatigable ftudy, to add to the Inventions W ©, 
of cheir Predeceſſors, which to cherich and excice, they propel be 
the greacelt pleaſure and contentment of mind , thence undoubted> Y þ,, 


ly 
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(according to that rrice Saying , Ardumns 
Thar which is lovely, is hard to be atcained unto ) 
Kotly Catisfic their labours. This is verified by the 
Relation , which the Mathematicians give of Archimedes, whowas 
ſo much enamour'd with his Speculations,that at choſe times which 
moſt did dedicare to the reſt of their minds, and intermiflion from 
their Scudies, he was moſt buſied in his thoughts ; inſomuch, chat 
when for his healchs ſake, anoynting his body with Oyl (hich was 
an ordinary Preſervative in thoſe dayes ) he uſed to make Geome- 
trical Figures With it upon his BreaR, and other parts of his body, 
that ſo he might avoid the depriving of his Soul from one moments 
happineſs, when he was inevitably forced co conſult the (afety of 
his Body. At another time fieting in a Bth, he obſerved the water 
to be much ſwelled chrough his immertion in ir, collected rhence a 
way, whereby to find a proportion of Silver ro Gold, when both us 
nicedin one Maſs. This Contemplation did profuſe ſuch a joy in 
him, that he brake out into theſe words ( [rvens, /mvent, ) I have 
found, 1 have found : No leſs effe&t will it produce inus, when 
finding that in our nebulous (tate of Ignorance,which we loft in our 


* perfe& ſtate of Knowledge, by falling from our Integrity. This 


ſeeneth incredible, unleſs attempted by the ſerious and diligenc 
application of our minds to it, 

V. The Scales, whereby to weigh the worth of a thing, are fre- 
quently judged to be the SubjzeR, wherein it is inherent, orghe po(- 
ſeſlors of it, whoſe worth found, is the produRtion of the wolthy 
the thing propoſed. The aſſenc of this doth- infer Philoſophy to be 
che worthieſt and molt rranſcendent of all: For Kings and Princes, 
whoſe worth is not to be parallel'd co any but to themſelves, have 
affected Philoſophy, and preferred its worth above the elteem of all 
others. David and Solomon the greateſt of Kings , extolled the 
Pleaſure and Contentment flowing from their Contemplations , 
above them of Glory and Honour, and other ſecular Pleaſures, 
which they enjoyed 1n greater meaſure, than any before or ſince. 
Prolomy Phil adelphus King of Africa, having weighed Triumphs,or 
the Glories following Conquetis and Vidtories ( which in their 
ſplendor do overrop all other kinds of Glories, - and are reputed a- 
mong the greateſt of Conrentmenes and Joyes ) judged them ro 
be more croubleſom than pleaſing : For he had obſerved them to 
have been attendants 1n their higheſt eminence to his late Prede- 
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cellors Alexander the Great, and Prolomy Laguu his his Father, and 
that their Contenements and Joyes (iu —_— 10 ) were 
lubjeR to a continual Eclipſe, through che1 e aſpiring to 
greater, andrhrough every Alarum of an Enemy, and through the 
daily News of their revolting Subjects fm but lately van- 
quiſhed) diſcompoling their Spirits : Wherefore he compoſed him- 
ſelf toa peace, and applied his mind ro the ſtudy of Philoſophy , 
which did ſo much culcvare his underftanding, and pleaſe his 
thoughts, that he endeavoured to procure the hel ps of men molt 
Renowned far and near, by an univerſal lovication. 

VI. A man naked and unpoliſhr doth morereſemble a Brute, 
than himſelf : What Proprienes are there in wild Beaſts, but which 
you my find in welt-Indians? I mean, thoſe which are called 
&12pompaaor Men-eaters : They (hay and devour oneano:her ; 
the ſhadow of each of chem 1s a cerrour to the other ; nothing be- 

Hence 0. g<a<ch tameneſs in them, unleſs it be the preſence of a Male with 
vid, Inge- a Female, which the Inftin& of Nature, and not their Reaſon, 
nues didi> doth compel them unto. Nothing different from theſg ſhould we 
ciſſe fades be, were it not, that Philoſophy did retifie and redintegrate our 
gary Mi Underitandivgs : To this we owe our right Reaſoning, Moralicy Y 
res, nec jj. and Knowledge of all Natural and Supernatural Beings ; and wih- 
nit efſe feros Out that we are nothing elſe but Ignorance and Barbariſm. 

A Divine will hardly reach to Theologick Vertues, unl-ſs he be 
firſt encowed with Morals : Neither 1s he like to compaſs the 
Knowledge of God, unleſs he firſt admireth him in his Creatures, 
and narucal beings. 

Civilians ( choſe who really merit that name ) grow expert in 
compoſing Differences betyween others by regulating Contentions 
arti; ng berveen their own Soul and Body. 

A Phyfitian incurreth a ſuſpition of being a Mountebenk, or A- 
ftrologick Impoltor, in caſe he be not more than ordinarily verſed 
in Natural Philoſophy , and queſtionleſs will be fruſtrated in his 
Cures, unleſs he be ex:Rly skilful in knowing the proportion of 
Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable Natures to the Nature of man, 
which is demonſiratively treated of iy Natural Philoſophy. Tothis 
doth the great Hippecrates in his Bock of Elegance, elegantly exhorc 
his Auditors : Ab ts tree? mw owday is m31 nTp ny , x, Thy i inp inny 
bk Tir wp/ar, ing 1p pine , infe&. Wherefore we pope ro 


apply Wiſdom to the Art of Phyſick, and the Art of Ph ago 
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15 like unto 
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C HAP. II. 
Of the Nature of Philoſophy. 


1, Whether Philoſophy can be defined. 
2. Various Definitions of Phyloſophy. How Plato did define it» The 
Defpmition s/ Datnalcen. 
3. The Authors Definition of it. That the E ſexce of God ts 4s ſenſfpbly 
apprehended as the E [ſence of bis Creatures. 
4. What ts implyed by K n—_— | 
5» The Subjectum circa quod, or Objet? of Philoſophy. 
6. The Subzettum Inbxhonis, or Subjeft wherein Philoſophy is inhe+ 


rem 
MY r\wade themſelves, that Philoſophy doth not admir a 
Definition, that requiring an Unity in the Definitams , or 
thing Defined, which is not inherent in the Nature of Philoſophy, 
bur rather a Malriplicity z wherefore it can only be deſcribed. To 
the contrary, all Beings have an Unity : for (En: & wnans conver- 
twntwr) a Being and One are identificated : ſo chat, whatever hath. 
no unity, 1s no Being : Bur they granting Philoſophy to be a Being, 
cannot deny it an Unity : and if ir hathan unity, ir is definible. . 
A Being may be materially manifold, and yet formally one, and of 
that nature is Philoſophy. 

Philoſophy 1s a knowledge of Beings by their Cauſes, which is 
the Modis confoder andi, or Ratio formalts of it,to wit,of Philoſophy : 
But this 1s one. Beings, as theyare the Materia, are many; ne- 
vertheleſs their univerſal Forms in Philoſophy is but one, which is 
tobe known by their Cauſes. 

Il. The Definicions of Philoſophy are variouſly propounded by 
ſeveral Anthors, who diſagree more in terms and words, than in the 
thing it ſelf, Others again, who ſeeming to define the Eſſence of a 
thing, rather deſcribe ir by its Properties and EffeRts : ſome of 
which ſerving to illuſtrate its Nature, I (hall nor think amits to pro- 
Gce, Among 
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Among theſe, that of Plate is moſt cried up, 
& dar&Tv. Philoſophy 1s a Medication upon death, 
on upon Ceath, 1s that which goeth under che nal " 
Extaſie, which is nothing elſe,bur a qualification requifire ins Phi 
loſopher, whereby he doth withdray bis thooghts from ſingular and 
material things, applying them to univerſal and immaterial beings 
or whereby he inclinech his Reaſon ro his Faricy, and diverteth his 
Mind from his ſenſes : So that in this Rapture, a Philoſopher hath 
kis eyes open, and ſeeth not, and-may be environed with Noyſe, 
and hear not. 

Another Definition the ſaid Divine Philoſopher recommends, 
approaching ſomwhat nearer to its Eflence. Philoſophy is 2 like- 
neſs to God, in as much as ic is poſſible for a man to be like ro G14; 
GoJ 1s a Pattern to man in his ations according co the grearelt Wl 
perfection of vertue, and in ſpeculation or knowledge of all nacurdl Wi 
and (ſupernatural Beings, the habitual inucation of which is che true 
Pmloſophy. 

Damaſcenin his ey Rates this following Definition, 
$/2000gian BY hymn mover, x MH omonue?, x; 4670 TINS THY WG , 
Philoſophy is the Arc of Arts, and the Science of Sciences, and the 
beginning of all Arcs ; all which amounts to this : Philoſophy is4 
comprehenſion of all Arts and Sciences. 

III. Philoſophy is the knowledge of all cognoſcible Beings, By 
Knowledge, underitand a Habit of knowing a thing by irs Definity 
on or Eſſence, that is, by its incernal and external Cuuſes ; namely, 
Marter, Form, and Efhcient. By internal Cauſe, 1 intend a Prin- 
ciple through which a Bzing 1s conſticured. Some beings having 

* Tak only a (ingle internal Cauſe, as God and Angels are conſtituted by 
cn 4 , their Forms * without Matter, and for that reaſon are noqinated 
large ſenſe, IMmaterial. Others are conſtituted through a double incerndl 
as it doth Principle, and from an eficient Cauſe ; as all Natural Beings. 
imply an Some obtain a fingle internal Principle, and one efficient Cauſe; 
__ as Angels. God only confiſterh of a fingle internal Principle; 
ing, which 1s his Form, which 1s that which he is : Hence God declares 
himſelf, / am who [ am. Here may be oftered an ObjeRion, That 
God cannot be known by th: ſame Ratio Formal cognoſcends, uh 
Naturals are, ſince that theſe are conſidered in a diſtinct manner it 
their Matter and Form, the emſience of which is incurrent into out 
Senſes: Wherefore che Eſlences of theſe we may perfectly 
F re 
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other fide, God is not known to us, unleſs indi- 


Lindy, Auribures, not by his Efſencials, My Anſwer 
to this, is Knowlecge of God 15 no leſs ciftin&t, evident, 


and ſenhble, becauſe according to the Dogmari- 
cal Inſtitutions of Arifecle, the Roo and Evidence of our Know- 
ledge is, and floweth from our Senſes ) than of Naturals : and te 
ſpeak truth, We neither underſtand certainly the Eſſence of God,nor 
of his Creatures, only their Priltences, and other Accidents and 
Modes, under which the Peripatetichs imagine the Efſencials of a 
Being co be latent : So that only the ®n, and not the 444n, doth ap- 
pear unto us, Whence my Interence 1s, that the Rare Formalic of 
ke knowing immaterial and material Beings is the fame, whereby we 
14, WH know che Eſſences of both in an equal manner. We doubt no leſs 
ct WY cf the Being of God, thin of the Being of his Creatures ; becauſe 
ral WY 25 ve know theſe to have a Being and Eſſence by their ſenſible ope- 
cre WY rations and effects ( For One quod eft, off propter operationem ; All 
which is, or hath a being, 1s or hath it for an Operation) ſo we are 
alſo certzin of che being and Eflence of God by his Operation and 
on, WY Effects upon our Senſes. We know that a material Subſtance con- 
the WM 13th of Matter, becauſe we apprehend a trinal dimenſion of parts 
is WJ in it, which is an Accicent concomitant to Matter, or rather Matrer 
1 (zIf, We are alſo ſenſible of a Form inhering in that Matter 
th:oug? its Qualities and diltinet moving, We gather from Ex 
rience, that ( Nihil fit a ſezpſs) no material Eflence receiverh a he. 
ing fron ic ſelf 3 bur from an Efhcient, By which three Cauſes a 
Natural Being is generated, and from them derives its Definition, 
In like manner do our Senſes declare to us, that God's Nature is ims 
material : For we cannot perceive atrinal dimenſion of Parrs in 
him, only that he conſiflech of a pure, fingle and formal Being, be- 
cauſe we cannot but perceive his formal and ſpiritual Operations, 
and Eftefts upon all material Beings, Wherefore the Knowledge 
of God proverk no leſs evident to us, and in the ſame degree and 
manner of Perfection , then of Elementary and Created Sub- 
ances, 

IV. Knowledge in the forementioned Definition doth equally 
imply a Practick and Theoretick Knowledge, che ground of which 
Dimhon is founded upon rhe Marter and- not the Form of Philoſo- 
phy : ſo that according tothe lame lenfſe, the underfianding is cal- 

either Practick or Theoretick ; not formally, as if the Under- 
ltancing 
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ſtanding were twofold in man, bur becauſe ic 
jo& according to its double Repreſencation © 
Theore: ical. 

V. Subjettum circa quod, or Object of Phy 
ings comprehendipg real and objective Beings, 
Modes, which lyCter are not ſpecifically diſtin from the former ; 
but identificared, and confidered here as real , noewichſtanding 
partaking of a Modal DiſtinQtion ; wherefore it makes no Formal 
Diltin&tion in this univerſal Knowledge. In the like manner are the 
( Phenomena) appearances in Altronomy ſuppoſed and taken far 
real, and move the underſtanding as diſhoRly , as if they were re- 
al Beings, firictly ſo termed, otherwiſe chey could not be referred 
tO a SCIENCE, 

VI. The Subjeflum inhe fronts, Ot Swbjeft wherein Philoſophy is 
inherent, is the Underſtanding, The Underltanding 1s enher 
Divine, Angelical, Humane or Diabolical, In God Philoſophy is 
Arckerypick ; in Angels and Men Ectypick ; in Devils neither, 
they apprehending and diſcerning all things depravately and erro- 
neouſly. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Philoſophers. 


1, What a Philoſopher is. Fon Properties neceſſary in « Philoſopher, 
T hat xothing us _ hateful,aud a than a man but half Learned. 

2, The firſt Univerſities. The Riſe and Number of Sefls frung 
from theſe Wnrver ities. T he Fame of Socrates. 

3. What Meanes Philoſophers made wſe of to procure themſelyes a Re 
pute and F ane. 


y—"—_—C 


I, Philoſopher , or a Wiſe man, is a great Artiſt, and alk 

knowing : He is an Artiſt, in that he can direct all his 
Actions to a good and true end : and All-knowing, fince theres 
nothing exifient, but which he may know definitely, Wherefore 
6G is well derived from ocnpic, clear ; becauſe a Philoſopher ub- 
derſtandeth all things clearly, which condition makes up one oY 
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three Proprieries of a Philoſopher,which are, 1.To know all things. 
2, To bave 4 iry of reaching all which he knowerh.3. To reach 
and di ledge ltberally ( not for Loan, wikich is mer- 


v cenary, and not Hhicing wich the Dignity of a Philoſopher) and 
it freely. 

3 Scire tmuns ntbil oft, ni te ſcire hoc ſciat alter, 

k Alas thy Knowledge is ſcarce worth a Pin, 

1e It thou keep (ecret what thou haft within, 

Of " 

& Hence flow theſe trite Sryings, Libere Philoſophandnnm. Amicus 
ed Socrates, Annons Plato, ſed magis Annca Veritas, Non off juwrandum 


in verbs Magiſtri. We are to deliver Philoſophy freely, char is, with 
a Socratich Liberty, or without adhering (triftly ro Authorities of 
Wiſe men, fince that all men are ſubject co Errours, and the con- 
trary of many of their Aſſertions are found to be true, we have cauſe 
enough to doubt of all,which chey have commended co our Studies, 
and noc to be tied, as if by Oath and Slavery, to believe our Matters 
words in every Tittle : an Abuſe equal ro Popery, enjoyning all 
men , upon danger of their Soules perdition, not co queſtion the 
leaſt Sillable of the Dictares of their Priefts. It is no leſs Errour, 
co reject all which wiſe men have Publiſhed, cheir Works ceſtif ying 
their immenſe Parts and Abilities : So that our ſecurefd courte 1s, 
to walk io the middle Path, and cloſe with che Body of Pliloſo» 
phers in this Saying, Socrates is my good Friend, Plato is my good 
Frumd, but the Truth is my beſt Friend. To Which this doth alſo a> 
ber, 8 hude, Plato is ancient, but the Truth is more ancient. To theſe three, 
wd. WW 1 will add a four: by; Philoſophandums oft, ſed pancts. We are to prove 
rang i ur ſelves Philoſophers in ſhort, or in few words. This was one of the 
Famous Precepts of Exnixes, whereby he reproved thoſe ditturbers 
of Learning, who through che hradnce of cher futil Arguments, 
acty words, and tedious Probs tiby's might have raiſed anger in Ss- 
a@e himſelf, which diſpoſition co nugation and pratling you c11- 
not miſs of in a man, who is but half Learned, who generally hath 
depravate Conceprions of moſt things which he meers withal. Such 
xe they, who [trive to defend and propagare moit abſurd and pſeu- 
dodox Tenents, many of which do ſecretly contain Atheiſm: As 
Afertions of the Pre-exiftence of Souls z, Mulriplicity of worlds ; 
the Souls being extraduce, and — others, which neceſſarily are 
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Concomitanrs of theſe before-mentioned, In a Homine 
wideblo guid imquans ? what 1s there more and hat 
than a nan buc halt Learned ? Which be julily 
transferred to a Phyluian, Medico py avertaling ? what 
is more mortal chan a Phyſitian but halt expe.1enced ? 

II, The firſt Schooles of Fime, or Univerkties, where Philoſo« 
phy was publickly and orderly teached, were two : The /calian and 
lenichSchooles. The /ralian or rather the Calabrian School was moſt 
renowned for Mathematicks, and Ethicks, where Pythagoras was 
Profeflor. In the Jomian School Natural Philolophy and Aitronomy 
were molt profeſſed by Axaximerder,a Scholar of Thales.The Hah 
@« Univerſny encreaſed in fame by breeding of Renowned Diſci- 
ples: ns Zimo, Democriiuc,E pianraws,, and others. Anaxins inder's 
School was no leſs advanced by the Succeſſion of Secrarer,the Prince 
of Philoſophers, and as the Oracle of Pythias files him, drder 
ed rar y Eonpe my » Socrates Of all men che wiſelt. And 
ro give him his due, he was the Ocean of all Humane and Divine 
Learning, out of which ſcactered theſe four Sets : Of Academicks, 
Cymus, Peripatetichs, and Stoicks ; of whom ay jultly be pronouns 
ced, that whatever Truth they had retained in their Doctrine, i 
was derived from Divine Socrates ;, Whatever Falſhood they tanght, 
was from their own Innovation, and Gepravate Judgment, The 
Academicks, fo called from their abode at the Academy or Univer 
fry, nexc ſucceeded the doleful loſs of great Secrarer , whereby they 
were expoſed to the Innovations and erroneous Opinions of Plas, 
an elder Scholar of Socrates. Plato having finiſhed his Courſe of 
Philoſophy by an untimely Death, put alſo z Period to the Sea, 
which his DoQrine had raiſed and tomenred, and moved many to 
withdraw from che Univerfity , giving their minds to wandring , 
and divulging their Opinions or Dogmatical Dictates in their Trz- 
vels : Among which Ariſtotle was molt taken notice of, whoſe Schos 
lars, to wit, which he had begotin his wandring , were thence 
called Peripateticks, or Wanderers, which name his Scholars till 
recained, although moſt of them received their Learning from him 
after his ſettlement in«Lycewm,a School not far diſtant from Athew, 


or according to other, in Athens : The Scholars of greateſt Note 


bred in Lycewns, were Theophraſtus, who ſucceeded Ariſtorle, and 
Pyrrhon, the firſt Auchor of the Scepricks. The Cymcks were focal 


led from their Maſter Cynoſarger ; whole Scholars were Diogenes the 
ynoſarg __ 
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; Whoſe Diſciples afterwards were called Stoicks 
the moſt pare Maral. To theſe may be ad. 
which theſe lace years have produced , co wi, 

the Paracelſant and Carteſianst, The Bombaſtin Sect derived their 

Name from their Maſter, Phil. Aur. Theopbraft. Par acelſuu, Bombaſt, 

born at Bobenherms, an placein Germery, whoſe Doctrine 

creaced malt of Natural Phi — by Principles drawn 

from the Fire ; hence he and his Followers are called ( Philoſophs per 

Ienew) Philoſophers wm 5g 2. The Retarians,ot Car- 

re 
e St 


teſians , a Set of the lateſt their Diſcipline from 
Ren. Des Cartes, 3 Frenchman, w y was molt Mathematical 
and _—_— or rather a Mixture of a Pythagorean and Demecricgan 
Philoſophy. 

III, The principal Means which each of theſe Grandees made uſe 
of ro procure a Repure and Fame to themſelves, were , 
Inve&ions againlt their Maſters DiQtates, at — w 
fals of their own, daſhe over with a multicude of apparenc Rea-. 


ſons, and probable Arguments, wherein they did not only (hew 
theic Logratitude and vain Ambition, but their Diſhoneſty co the 
world, by commending Falſehoods under the (hape of apparenc 


Truths, harneſſed by their ſubcil Fallacies. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Diſtribution of Philoſophy in Parts. 


« In what manner Philoſophy contains its ſmbjetted Parts. 
, How Objetts move the Underſtanding by ther firſt and immediate 
Repreſematron, 
» T hat the Supreme and Immediate Diviſion of Philoſophy ts in Pra- 
ich and Theoretickh Knowledge. 
4+ An Objettion againſt the Subdiviſion of Pratlick, aud T heoretich, 
K nowledge. 
. How Knowledge ts ſnbdrvided. 
6, That the Subdrviſion 14 adequate to al its Inferiour Parts. 
7. Why Pratlich and T heor tick, Philoſophy are un: treated of ſeparates 
ly , as their Inferior Parts ave. 


8. That the Commun 0 nadripartion of Philsſophy # too ferilt, 


I, Hiloſophy hath been defined , and conſidered as a totwme yy 
verſaliſſimum, comprehending all Sciences, and Arts, as 


a ( magss vel potrom maxime wiverſale ) more univerial, or rather a 
molt univerſal, containeth ( minnuwmoerſalia ) leſs univerſals : or 
alſo, as in themanner of an (rarwms /megrale) entire integral Being, 
a Countrey conhilteth of Cities, and Cities of Streets, and Streers 
of ſingular Houſes, ſo is the ennire Body of Philoſophy confiicured 
by its contained Parts. 

H. The dittin&t Morion or Habit of an Object ſab ratrone wniver« 
ſali formatli, to the Underitanding ſpecifieth the kinds of Know- 
ledges, an Object moves the Underſtanding ( wr primate movens ) 
through its firſt Motion in a twofold reſpect : 1, AsSit is good 
2. Asitis pleaſant and admitable, As itis good, it excites a de» 
fire and apperite to it in the Intelle& : For the underſianding con- 
ceiving an Objett to be good, in that it judgeth che Obje&s Con- 
venience, and ſutableneſs to it ſelf, and is naturally carried forth to 
that Object, by which natural motion wrought firſt upon the anis 
mal Spirirs in the Phanhe, it moves the other Spirics lodging in 
Nerves throughout the Body, by drawing of them to that Objzet 
which 1t draweth it ſelf unto ; To which Attraction the other Spi- 
ries are naturally obedient, becauſe they are a continuous Body, or 
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joyned in continmity, and in the ſtrongeſt coherence unto the firt 
moving Spirics af the Phanke ; bur of chis more largely in ics pro- 
per place. | of the Mind upon the Phanhe, is called 
Will. | 

_— is pleaſant and admirable, ir moves the Underſtanding to 
ics perſcruration and Contemplation, in a double manner. 1. In a+ 
leſs unive:ſak more concrete, and mat-rial manner, in which Re- 
preſentation it conſtitures Phyficks, or Natural Philoſophy. 2.Ina 
more univerſal, abtiracted, and immaterial manner, which ſpecift- 
eth Metaphylicks, v 

III. Whence we may gather the ſupreme and immediate divifi- 
on of Knowledge, as it is moſt univerſal, and is Poiloſophy it telf, 
to be either Practick or Theoretick, becauſe Practick and Theore- 
tick are the firſt and immediate Habits or Reſpects of Objects , 
whereby they move the underftanding. Practick Knowledge is, 
whereby the underſtanding 1s derermined to Practiſe. Practiſe 
(apaZx) denoterh the production either of a fluent or permanent 
work: The production of a fluent work 1s called by the general 
name of Praftiſe: The production of a permanent work. #5715, 
or the making of a Work. 

Theoretick Knowledge ts, whereby the underſtanding is only 
move to Contemplation, and is not derermined ro Practiſe. 

IV. Again(t this partitions of Knowledge may be Obzected ; 
that Praftiie is nor the Object of the underſtanding, butof che will, 
which by all Peripatericks is affirmed co be materially diftin@ from 
the Linderitanding : Wrerefore Knowledge being the Objectef 
the underſtanding, is only ſpeculative, and in no wiſe pr2Etick. T 
grant the Premiſes, bur deny the Syllogiſm, there being a Fallacis 
conſequenmtia madden in it, or particularly. there is more contained in 
the Conclution, then was inthe Premiſes. - Wherefore Ljudge ic 
lirange, that they ſhould really divide the Will from the under- 
ſtanding or Mind, which of its own nature is formally indivifible + 
$0 that the forementioned Objection doch not conclude any thing 
aunit my Aftertion, fince it infers nor the will and underſtanding 
to be diſtinguithed formally, bur co differ only in matter, frem 
Which our dvihon 18 preſcinded, 

V. Praftick Knowledge is divided in Logick, Moral Philoſo- 
phy, and the Arc of Nature, whereby ſheis helped,and may other- 
male becalied the Art of Phyſick in a large ſence : Theſe triparticed 
Parts 
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Parrs being leſs univerſal, and leſs mediate, are drawn from a tris 


end or effect of Philoſophy, derermined by @ triple Obje, 
Be i, end of Phi," 


1. The Soul. 2, The Body. 3. The | 
loſophy upon the Soul is to hep rin conlifting in ieg 
ſubjeRion to Errours, which conſtitutes Logick. The effeRt of Phi« 
loſophy upon the Body is to relieve its Defects, conſiſting in ng. 

s, want of Conveniences, and {ubjettion to Diſeaſes. To this 
the Art of Phyſick preſcribes Remedies and Helps. 3. The Effe& 
of Philoſophy upon the Manners ( which are actions produced by 
Soul and Body joyned in unity) ws coregulare them in cheic Extra. 
vagancies and Depravations, which ſpectfieth Moral Philoſophy ; 
Note thit Logick and Moral Philolophy are here taken in their lat. 
geſt fignification. 

Theorerick Knowledge is divided according to the univerſal for. 
mality (I mean Formality in reſpe#t co one anorher of che ſubdivi- 
ded Members, and not to Philoſophy ir ſelf, ro which theſe are on 
material Subdiviſions ) of the ſpeculative Object; which is threefo 
1, A Material Object inherent in material Efſences, which limits 
ic to Nacural Philoſophy. 2. An Immaterial Object depending 
from immarerial Beings, which derermines it to Pneumatology, 
2. An Objet communicable to both, or abſtracted from 4 
which 18 a Being in general as it 1s communicable to material and 
immaterial Objects, which conſticutes che SubjeRt of Mertaphy- 
licks, 

VI.- All inferiour and leſs univerſal Knowledges mult be com- 
prehended in ſome one of the divided Members ot Philoſophy, 6- 
therwiſe it would be an erroneous Diftribution : wherefore ſome of 
the Liberal Arts, as Aricthmetich , Grammar, Rhetorich, , are redu- 
ced to the Art of Legich , as it is taken in alarge ſenſe, implying a 
Habic of guiding Reaſon being defeRive in its Judgment, and in 
Elocution or Utterance. The Arts of Ma ſickh , Geometry, Aftrole- 
gy are comprehended in the Art of Nature, as alſothe Art of 
fick , Ariftly fo called, and the ſervile Arts, as the Art of Hef 

, Of Weaving, of Warring,&c.Likewiſe are Occonomicks and Por 
licks referred to Moral Philoſophy ; Aftrevwemy to Natural Philo» 
ſophy. | 
IL The r.oft univerſal parts of Philoſophy, namely Theore- 
wckand Praftick, aretreared of inclufively, as far as their Inferict 
Parts do contain theme So that chereby — 
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of diſcourſing of ghem ſeparmely, and of repeating the ſame Mat- 
rers in vain. was that Partinon —_— becauſe 
through it Phi is contracted co ts leſs univerſal Parts, 

VIIL The common quadripartited diſtribution of Philoſophy is | 
too irik, the ſubjefted Members exceeding is exrention ; for ex- 
ample, to what part of Philoſophy will you reduce the Art of Medi- 
cine? poſſibly you may refer it to Natural Philoſophy, which may 
not be, becauſe the one ispractick, and the other ſpeculative. The 
lixe Queition may be demanded concerning all the Servile and Li- 
beral Arts : Wherefore it was requiſite co add the Art of Nature to 
the pratick Knowledges. Pneumatology hath been abuhvely treat- 
ed of in Metaphyficks, becauſe its Object,nammely, Spirucs, is more 
contracted, then a Being in general z If you anſwer, that ic is a part #4 
dividing a Being in general, and therefore it ought to be reduced 
toits whole ; then by vertue of that Argument, Natural PhHlofo- 
phy ought to be referred to the ſame Science , becauſe that is che 
other oppohre dividing parr ; for a in Mecphyficks is treated 
of, as it 1s abliracted from a Material and Jamarerial Subſtance, 
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4 CHAP. V. 

nd 

I i. What Method © requuſite in the Ordering of the partronlar Treats(es 


of the ſeveral Parts of Philaſophy. , 
2. What Order us obſerved in the Placing of the General Parts of Pholoy. 
ſpby- | 


I. TY Method requilie m the Ordering of the parricular Trea- 
tiſes of theſeveral Parcs of Philoſophy is nor indifferent , 
moſt preferring a Symeberick in Theoretick, and an Azalytich Me- 
thod in Practick Knowledges, all excluding an Arbitrary Method in 
matrers neceflary, and ſuch are Philoſophick 
ILL The Qzder obſerved in the placing of the General Parrs of 
Philoſophy, is drawn from their Dignity, or primality of Exiflence. 
from their Dignity, Pneumatology is the firſt, becauſe of irs moſt 
exellenc Object. The nexe Metaphyſicks, becauſe of its molt ge- 
necal Object, Moral Philoſophy is the firſt, in reſpe& of time, 
becauſe our Willis the fiſt Faculcy we exerciſe next after our Pro-- 
duction, 
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duRion, whoſe firſt a&t is, ro incline a Child to ſack, which bei 
ſubje to be immoderatein it, is learned by uſgand direion 
ics Nurſe, to be better regnlated in irs appeti ro know the 
Rule of Temperance ; Hence it is an univerſal ſaying, Diſcipline 
fucrunt prixs in uſu quan in arte, Diſciplines were in uſe before they 
were in art, The Will being che firlt, which required the help of 
Prudence, and Moral Philoſophy, was the only cauſe which moved 
Socrates to reach Morals firſt, and not becauſe the Science of Phy- 
ſickg were, or ſeemed to be obſcure, and hard to be known: for even 
in them he was more skilful and learned than any ever was amorig 
che Heathens. The firſt in Nature and reſpett ro Knowledge , is 
Meaaphy ficks, comprehending all the others in it ſelf, The firlt 

nes, is Logick , which doth diſpoſe our underſtanding for the 
Diſcipline of the other parts. 

Each of theſe Parcs obrain a diſtinct conſideration, Afetaphy cks 
are conſidered as abſtrated, and Immarerial, that is, moſt remote 
from Singulars ; nor properly immarerial, as a Spiric, bur as inhe- 
rent in its leſs univerſals, and by contraftion may be material. Phy- 
ſicks are conſidered as a leſs univerſal , and neareſt co Singulars , 
which by their common habit and Repreſencation, exhibit a com- 
mon unity, Which conſttures a leſs univerſal « wherefore whatever 
cannot be proved by experience, that is, by our Senſes, to be exiſt- 
ent in Singulars, makes an Op1nion , or Errour in the univerſals : 
So that the ptoof of Pnewmatology, as well as of Natural Philoſophy, 

from our Senſes, «nd experience in Singulars. Wherefore 
gvery Philoſopher ought co make probation of all Aſſertions, in 
wharever part of Philoſophy it be, by Arguments drawn either 
mediarely or immediately from Singulars,and eſpecially in Natural 
Philoſophy ; which way of Arguing produceth a Certainty and E- 
vidence or Demonſtration, 
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Mecaphyſicks 


The Second Book. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature of Metaphyficks. 


1. Of the Etymology and Synenima 1; of Meataphyſichs. 

2. The Auhgs Definition of Metaphyſichs. That « Bring it uniue- 
cal to aw objeftrve and a real Being, 

3. Thetrae formal and "Objef Meaaphy ficks. 


4 #herein Metaphyſicks differs from Philoſophy. 


IT will be needleſs topropound any thing further con- 

a cerming the antiquity,worth,and pleaſure of the ſtudy 
_ mw , s,fince you may jultly apply the general 
fraics and ends of Philoſophy co it 1n particular, 

Vs proceed th what is more requiſite. 

I. Maaphyſichs was ſo called from its Ecymology out of wn above, 
and &v ny htc in compotition umply as much as a know- 
ledge abdve Phyficks, and from irs rranſcendenceir appropriates to 
it (elf the moſt cranſcendent natre of the whole, namely, Wiſdom, 


raynivetfil Knowledge, which i retains, although improperly; 
Pepe f (pared in univerſabty ro Philofophy. Ir ie cx 
[Yu PhtDlophy, from its neare(t 2pproximation to Phi- 
a» D lofophy, 
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& properly, cognoſcible being, than a Real beipg , | */ 


loſophy,its T:olt prope. Denomination is Only or a Diſcourſe 


yy oe. FO Knowledge & well Bring, K 
$1892 Rrow « + Know+ 
ledge ity es the uatold Xo, Elias, Pro- 
ptietits dr! Aﬀecicns. © By 3 mbFurhverfal - Bbing intiertand, 
Being abltrated from more univerſal, and medfarely from leſs ani- 
verſal, material ard immaterial Brings, preicinoer from re:l(firift. 
ly ſo te;med) and dbjeRtive Beings or from real and ThoJdal Beings, 
co all which » Being in gancnalis2 whevwew : For were they 
not univocal Parrs of a Being in generdl, they could not be treated 
of (per ſe) in this Science, but per accidens, Which 1s erroneous, Bur 
ſwppote igrented ther modsl or objective Beings had their places 
here per accidens, towhat Science are they then referred per ſe? For 
as they are cognoſcible, they eome under the Notion of Philoſo- 
phy, and have a diftin& Unicy and Efſence, which mult be conſider- 
ed per ſe in ſome partor 0: her of Philoſophy. 

Since then they cannot be reduced per ſe © any Form elſe, their 
proper place mult be here. I ptove chat a Being in general, as it is 
the Subze& of CMeraphy ſicks, 1s 2 Gem anivocum tO 2N (ens rationis 
Objective my. and (£43 Reale) rexl Beirg, All Beings are ci- 
pable of being the Subje& of Philoſophy , ſo far as they are cog- 
noſcidle only ;- nat as they are real Eſſences, bur as they really move 
the undertianding to their knowtedge : This 15 evidenrc Yabve, 
(Qnicquid recipitny, recipient per wodum recipientts,) Weniſe Know 
ledge in the under(tanding ariſeth frotn theknowledge in che ſenfec; 
and the ſenſes know obje&s_by their ditin&t tnoving of the fenſo- 
ries;the underſtanding 9 thoved by the ſenforre;; whetefors 
the uncerſianding, which is the Subje&t of Philoſophy, knowerth no 
things further, than it is meved by che internil and exrernal ſenſes, 

A Genus maivecuws is, Which is equally conſtituted by rs Speeres ; 
chat is, at the, ſame cime, andin an equal manner. Unuvocal Spe- 
cies are, which conltiute a Genre equally. This pretiiſed, Mirame 
my Argumene thus; | | 

An obje&tive Being, 'and a real Being do equally conſtitute an 
univerſal cognpſctble Being. Ergo, they are univocal Parts, I con-- 
firm the Antecedenr, An ObyeQtive Being Gorh as ® really move; 
the underſtanding, as a Real Being : wes they are equally « 
ſcible Beings : So that an Objective Being 1s neither more of- 
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TS | 
ing, thay are ſormally one; differing only macerially, If rwo diffe. 
Es ſtncrr eepeetiio-cortaioen, to wit, one per /e, the 
other per accidens, they - would Tonfticure a formal difference in a 
_— _— - it, which ſhould way one, 
IIL The Object of this Science is a Being, as it a cognoſci 
Eſſence ; ſo chat whatever hath no cognoſable being, yarns 
without its denominatiant* Wherefore « wow exs reale (excuting the 
Impropriety of ſpeech) or that, which hath no real being of exiſt» 
ence, may be cognoſable,provided it harh bur an o5je&tive being * 


pohieively conſidered. 


IV. A Being here is conceived, as it is a moſt univerſal being, © 141088, 


and abftraQted trom irs more and leſs univerſals z herein ic differerh 
from Philoſophy, the formal ObjeRt of which is raken for a being 
25 it is a moſt more and lefs univerſal being , preſcinded from Pra. 
Ricaland Theorecick beings, and creating of chem in their mofi, 
more, and leſs univerſalicies : whereas a being in Atrophy /ichs, is 
alſo a moſt univerſal being, abſtracted from More and leſs univer- 
ſals, bur treating of it only, as it is moſt univerſal, 


CHAP. IT. 
Of Precifion. 


— — ———— 


T, What Preci on is. 

2. That 4 real Preciſion @ not properly a Pveci fron. 

3. That Precifion conſtitutes « Poſotrve and Nigative. 

4. The Difference of Preciſion, That all Prec flans are formad. 


I, Reation'is an operation of the mind,whereby in diflingui (h- 

ingrhe Parrs of a being from oneancrher, we do apprebend 
them, which rexlly cannor exilt afunder, as evſting ſeparately in 
our minds, tt! ſuch # manner , as if chey were really enficne out of 
our underſtandings : For example, a fingular Blackneſs in an«a&ohie 
ian, although it cannor exiſt really out of that Erbiopien, yet we 
May $9aEive thac blackneſs by i E ſelf in our minds,and the e/£rhro- 
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But for a(»on ew: objeftivums)a being,thathato no objective exilfence, ye may be 
that hath no being, and is impothble, neither can it any wife be conceived 
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pan by himſelf, as if they were really and;{eparately exiſtent, 

1, Hence it followes, chat properly there 1s no rea! Preciſion 
or AbliraRion, as Authors generally have imagined ; for that which 
wasreally diftin& from another, is ſo( ng totheir DoQtrine) 
withouc the operation of the underſtanding, and therefore, it is no 
preciſion ; becauſe a preciſion isan operation of the mind, Where 
obſerve, thar this precition fuperaddeth nothing to the ( Ratio for- 
wals intelligend; ) tothe underſtanding,but to the thing underitood, 
or Matter incell:;gible. Wherefore objeftive and modal beings are 
made equal objects to real beings by che forementioned precihon, 
and move the underftanding as properly as real beings. 

III, A Precifion conſticures a Poſitive and a Negative : Apoli- 
cive uvity, anda negative diflint:on. Thar ſame unity is nota now 
ens : Wherefore the Negative, which is concomitant to all precifi- 
ons, is not underſtood by us, only we judge by experience, that one 
b-ing bath bur one unity, and ſpying a being, we julge, that thac 
being hath unicy, and therefore is not a wor exs. The. difference ari- 
fing be: ween two real beings or eflences is ſavpliciter called a diſtin- 
ion : the differencFberween a real being,1nd ics MoJe,or Habit, 
or Repreſencation, is a formal preciſion: So that all precifions are 
form1l, I call ic formal, becauſe we give it a diſtin Definition, 
which is rhe Form of a being: as in an Ethiopian, we precind his 
blackneſs from his Humanity,and define ic a colour, Which doth con- 
centrate our fight ; his Humanity to be a rational living ſabſtance, 
Which beings are formally diſtin from one another, becauſe they 
kave diſtin Definitions. 

FV. A Formal preciſion is eicher really modal or objeQtvely 
modal. A real modal preciſion is whereby an accident 1spreciaded 
from a real Eſſence. An objeQtive modal preciſion is, whereby an 
accident is abſtrafted from an objeRtive being ; an obzedtive bei 
is that, which doth nor exiſt really, burinche mind only, althoug 
ic is grounded upon a real being. 

Thar,which is called a formal precifion of. beings inchearder- 
ſanding, is rermed-a real diftintion in rezl beings, which arg not 
diſtinguſhr from one another withour tbe operation of the under- 
Randing, for it is our underſtanding perſwades us that they are dt- 
Ringuilhe really from one another. 
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CHAP. 111. 
The Manner of Preciſion, 


1, How a more univerſal Bring is precinded from its leſi aniverſal Bt- 
Inf, 
2, How an univerſal Bring is equally abtrafled from an (ent Rations?) 
Objeftive Bring, and (ens reale) areal Bring. 
3. | any a common Concept 1s precinded frons a S ubflance and Acci- 
Mt 


Being in ics greater univerſality is precinded from beings in 

cheic leſs umyerſality ; when we conceive a common repre- 
ſentation to two or more leſs univerſalicies,& a them uni- 
t | in that commonnels, and diſtin from each leſs univerſal,from 
which ic was abfiraRted ; for example, . an immaterial and material 
Being have exch an Eſſence: in har, they bave each an eſſence, they 
ate like to another, and conſtitute a commonnels, this common- 
ne(s abſtrated from each,and diſtinguiſhtfrom their mareriality and 
i nmareriality is the formal preciſion of a being in ics greater ant» 
verſality. - 

The ſame Rule is alſo held in abſiraQting a common 

from an( ens rationts ) objeftive being, and a real being ; cach'of 
them having a commonnels in their eſſence, which is, in that they 
move the underſianding, although one exiſteth really withour the 
underſtanding, the ocher only inthe aRive underſiancing : the ab- 


 ffrating of this commonneſs from the objeRiveneſs, and realicy 


canſticutes a precinded unity of an ex rations, and an ext reale, 
Inche like manner is a common' concept precinded from an ac- 
cident and ſubſtance, each of theſe having a commonneſs of mo- 
ing the pnderftanding, which abſtra&ed from their realities, pre- 
Eodes 2 moxe unive;ſal unicy from each, Note that the Do&tine 
of preciſion doth not properly belong to this place, which notwich- 
Ganding 1 Cough! good co inſert, for to explain the ſpecification of 
«phy ficks ; namely, how a being in irs grexcer 
univerſality is abſtrated from irs Jeſſet univerſaliies : how it is 


. maivocal toan abjeRive and teal being ;, ro a ſubſtantial and acci- 


dental 


. 


dencal being ; to a material and immacerial Hence ; and ſum- 
marly, how that a being precinded in the farementioned manners, 


and univ6cal toevery ove of chem beings, is ſpecified to the Subject 
of rhus Science. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Ofthe Definition of a Being, 


Parr Tt, 


1, What the proper name of the Nature of « Being is. T he improbati- 
on of ſeveral Definitions of a Beung. | 

2, Objeftions againſt the comin ition of a Being recerved by 
mot late Phuloſophers. 

3. T hat there is no contmon Concept to a poſſible real Being and an ailu- 
al real Being. | 

4. That there is a» Wniugcal Concept to all immneaterial and material, | 
Objellive and Real, Subſtantial aud Accidemal Beings. 

$- The Antbort Definition of # Bring. That onr Knowledge is cont 

_ pirativily as perfeft as Adatns was. 


He Quiddicy of a Being in general goeth more by the name 

of the Concept of a Being, chat is, as it 18 a conceived being, ar 

as it is at Object of our Knowledge, than the Nature and For:mali- 
ty of a being ; and that juſtly and properly, becauſe a being is a be- 
ing ( as to us)only from being conceived by us, hat is, from its 
cognoſcibilicy. As che common name impoſed upon the Ow:ddity 
of a Being is very proper, no leſs improper are the common Defini- 
cions of it, as they are rendred by moſt Ariſorehes Commenrators : 
Wheteof ſome propoſed this Definition : A Being is thar, which is 
notnothingz or (according to others) which is no Chiwere. The | 
firſt is not ſ0 much as a Deſcription, which is cognoſcible, bur no- 
thing is not cognoſcible per ſe, bur per aliwd, towrr, by 2 being}; if 
ſa, then a being is apprehended by a no-Bzing, and a no-being by a 
being,which runs in a blind circle, like a Horſe goes. roundin a Milf, 
The latter Definition is a Deſcripcion of a Reil Being, 3nd is noc 
freed from. all Obje&tions :"1, It,is deſcribed by a Negatjve. 2M 
that, Which is no Chimere, is Hot 1 Ted! being * for a Hircecerend is 
| no 
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no Chimera. But poſhibly by Chnmera is meant an ws rations, ih a 
larger ſenſe ; Which granted, yer there are beings, which 
are neither firictly an objective being, neither in the fame extent 
a ceal being ; ſuch ere all modul beings, tnch are diſtinguiſh. from 
z real being, as parts from their whole, 

11. This Definitions more generally received by moſt Larrer 
Philoſophers, A Being 15, which hath an aptitude rocxitt; oro 
which exittence 15 retſible, This Defininon is alſo involved in 
{cruples and repugnances : for here a pofhible being is only defcri- 
bed, and no an aCtual being ; wherefore itis nora genetal Defini- 
tion of a being. Others, to clear that O\zetion, propoſed the 
ſame Definition with a Tayletoir, A Being is, which bath an ap- 
ti-ude to exiſt, or is thar, winch doch exift, This is a plain diviſion 
of a being exiſtent, and pollible to exilt z Where halcs che Defini- 
tion then ? 2. Eflenceis nearer to a being than Exiſtence 5 where- 
fore iNegally defined. 3. That which hath an apricudeto exiſt, is 
noceal being, becauſe it hath no real Eflence, norcognoſcibility 
from without, 4. It is coo rift; for it doth not comprehend an 
objeQive being ; wherefore we have occahion enough to doubt of . 
the whole difpute of Swiglecins De ence ratromis, (ince thar.he pro- 
ceeds upon a Defmirion talſly ſappoled, and defined by exftence, 
which ts only a mode of a Being. ; 

[TI, There is no-comm9n coneepr to a potlible real being, andan 
tual real being ; becauſe the one1s __— the other a Pot» 
tive, which being contrary , cannot ere an unity, Whichis 
an-effect of fimilicude, or commonneſs of Concepr. A polſible 
being is a Negative ; becauſe it isthar, which is no real being in a 
firict fenfe : For re1l in a large ſenſe, 15 raken, for whatever doth 
move the Underftanding. Neither can1 apprehend, how a pathevle 
being may be called real , according to the ordinary acception ; 
which imports real to be chat which doth exit wirhour theunder- 
Ranging; wherefore that which dath notexitt, bur only can exiſt, 
ts not real, And ths 1s paſt mendingy-norwithſtinding cheentar- 
ging of it thus. Real is that, which is, Or can emit withour rhe Un- 
derftmding. To definetwo formal Natures in one Definition, is 
abſurd. For that which 1s, isone Formality, thac which is not,bue 
fuppoſed to be inthe Divine {des , is another Formality. That 
theſe two are Contranies, is evident : becauſe thar,which 1s,ve may 
perceive. by our ſenſes, chat, which 1s not , but car-be, or is inthe 
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Divine Idea, Wwe can neither perocive by our ſenſes, orunderſtand- 
ing. Lafily, Pothbility relates ro Exiſtence, and therefore (if 
granted)ir would be bur an accidentalDefinition,or rather aDivifion, 

IV. That there is a common and univocal Goncept of God, and 
his creatures, of accidents and ſub{tances,of objeRive and real being 
(ex parte Atms)in the underſtanding,is ſufhciently proved, by ſuppo- 
fing certaiply, that God is as ſenſibly known by us, as his Creatures 
are, and conſequently the Concept in the underſtanding may be uni- 
vocal z that Accidents and Subſtances ditter modally : And, that an 
Objective Being is as much a being to us,as areal being ; all which 
hach been demonſtratively proved in the precedent Chapters. Be. 
ſides, the manner of Preciſion, which 1s the ground of an univoca 
Concepr,I have ſo plainly and briefly ſer dowp in the ewo Chapters 
of Preciſion, that you have thence an eafie entrance, to go through 
all the difhculries of rms ny (which ariſe from an omiſſion of 
an exa&t Explicution of Preciſion ) and to underſtand with more 
caſe the ſubuilities of Swares, Arriege and Oviedo, than they cah 
underſtand themſelves, and diflolve all ObjeRtions againſt the uni- 
vocal Concept of the forementioned beings. 

V., A Being is that, which hath an Eflence ; not that which 
can have an Eſſence ; for it hath none. To have an Eſſence, is to be 
exiſtent; to be exiftent, is to have an Eſſence, which Reciprocation 
is not the ſame,thar hapneth ro Synomma's, but toa Formalicy, and 
ics propriety ; ſo that exiſtence is not really difin& from Eſſence, 
but only modally. An Effence is that, whereby a being is cognoſ- 
cible to be that, which it is, Where obſerve, tharasto us, cognoſ- 
cibilicy is neceflary and formal to a being ; for a being, as tous, is 
no being, unleſs it be cognoſcible. Notwithſtanding this relative 
Eflence, we do grant an abſolute or fundamental Nature, whereon 
this relative Eflence of a being is grounded. 

That which man never perceived by his ſ:nſes, or like to any 
thing, which hath been perceived by tum, is no betng, neither ob- 
jechive or real, This I prove 3 whatever we can ſay 1s real, can be 
perceived by cur ſenſes (or otherwiſe, how could we ſay it were re- 
al ; for ſaying proceeds from our Knowledge, and our Knowlecge 
from our Senies ) and wharever ts perceived by our ſenſes, is real, 
that is, ts exifient from withour, Ergo, There 1s noreal thing, but 
it is perceptible by our Senſes, mediacely.or immediately, and con- 
ſequently as to us, isreal from its cognolcabiliry. You may —_ 
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chac there are many Beings exiſtent, which an individual man can» 
not perceive : Ergo, by that they ſhould nor be real.” I anſwer, 
That fax is raken here in the univerſal , for che plurality of men, 
and therefore I added, by awr Senſes ; ſo that whatever man in ge- 
neral is not capable of knowing, it is a now exs; for otherwiſe , if 
any thing (hould be ſaid to be real, and no man could perceive ic, 
or did ever perceive ir, we ſhould fay a molt palpable uncruth,which 
another would reply unto, that ir was no being : becauſe no man 
ever ſaw any ſuch ching, or did ever hear of ir. 2. According to the 
Suppoſition of the ObzeRor,the materi] beings, which we may ima- 
gine to be exiſtent without the tenthor eleventh Orb, are real ; 
which all confefs to be imaginary, and therefore no: real, Ir is cer- 
tain, that whatever 1s —_ to man, 1s a being; burwherher 
a being may not be ſomthing beyond what is cognoſcible,is a doubr. 
2. The Subjeftum in que of cognoſcibility (viz. Man) is differing 
from himſelf now to what be was before his Fall, and therefore he 
apprehenting a being then further and beyond what man doch a 
rehend ic now,ſe:ms toalter the formality of a —_—_—— ſhould 
be inalrecable : Yea, let us go on and queſtion, whether Angels do 
not know a thing beyond what may be perceptible ro man 2? If 
they do, then beyond all Opinion, Cognoſcibility in man is not the 
Formality of a being. To Anſwer to all theſe, we mutt ate, thar 
a being is thar, for which it 15 knownto be : For itis impodlible co 
imagine, that a being ſhould be any rhing elle, 25 10a Rational 
Creature, but what ir may be apprehended by himo be ; ſuppoſing 
a man to know certainly What a Colour, Smell or any rhing elſe is 
in ic ſelf, that thing, as to, or in that man, can be nothing but whar 
be knowes itto be : or asking a man , Whac ſuch a thing is, he will 
anſwer you, its ſuch a thing,chat is,he apprebends it ſo ro be. Again, 
Suppoſe an Angel told you ,- ſuch a thing is ſuch ; this is no other- 
wiſe, than that heknows it to be ſuch or ſuch. I might almoſt fate 
the ſame Caſe of God, but fearing Lihovld offend, | racher omit ir, 
3 gy gr that thar, which 1s c@gnoſcible roman, is a being, 
I do affirm,chat an infinite being, asfar as it is cognoſcible tro man, is 
a Being, and is perceived by him x6 be a Being; bur fince chart be- 
ing is not terminated in mans Knowledge, he cannot our of conſe- 
quence bur think and believe, that thar being is indererminate, or 
at leaſt 1s more than he knows or 18 capable of knowing, ſo that this 
5 a-very palpable ground ro man, to induce him to believe (for 
E knew 
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know it he cannor, fince it 1s beyond bs Knowledge, and therefore 
mult believe it, which is an aflent beyond Knowledge) that God 
is a being, becauſe he knows him to be a being, and that he is infi- 
nice, or indeterminate , becauſe he is not rerminated within 
his Knowledge, and becauſe God declares the ſame of him- 
ſelf ; wherefore ir 1s well ſaid, that we know God partly only, 
and as through a Glaſs. Herein is an infmite being diftinguiſh:, 
and we know 1t to be diſtinguiſhr from a wow ens, Which is alſo (al- 
though improperly ) rermed-Infinice, becauſe we know a part of the 
former, but no part of the lacrer, and cherefore we conclude the one 
co be ſomrhing beyond what we know it tobe, and the ocher to be 
nothing beyond what we know it not robe, Finite chings, as far 
as they are cognoſcible, are nothing p___ whar they are cognoſci- 
ble, andalchough one man may errein his Knowledge, yet the un 
verſalicy of men, it is probable, do nor, eſpecially in immediately 
ſenſible Objects. In relation to theſecond doubr and ObjeRion, I 
affirm, that man in his preſent Rare, cannot diſcern the Effence and 
Modes of a being ſo clearly at once,ſo (wifely,ſo certainly,and ſo e- 
fily as min did befere his Fall, becauſe of rhe depravate and con« 
erary Habir, ſince befallen co man ; nevertheleſs his Principle of 
Knowledge is the ſame, and may through it perceive, and know the 

ſame things, and in theſame degree, alrhough with ſubjeQtion to 

Errour, Diffcalty, by length of time, Study and Experience. Where. 

fore if Adam knev all things asthey were (as doubrlz(s he cid) and. 
chat cognoſcibility of beings in him, were their formaliry,” asro 

him, cerrainly the ſame cognoſcibility mult b2 their formalicy as to 

us. 1 could render this poine much clearer,but this may ſuffice to an 

attentive mind, and therefore ſhall ſpend no more Time orPaper 

abour ir, deferring it until ſech time, which I'may happily employ 

for the anſwering of ſuch ObjeRtions, chat probably orhers will 

make againſt it, 

Hence we colle&t one member of the diviſion of a Being,name- 
ly a Real being, which isthat, which our underſtanding doth ap- 
= ua exit wichour, in the fame manner as it. doth apprehend 
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Of the Formality of an ObjeRive Being. 


I, The Authors Definition of a (Ens Rationis) Being of the Mind, 
or an Objettrve Being. Wherem a Real Being differs and agrees with 
an Objetiive Being, 

2%» The Prof of the fort-grven Definition. T hat whatever we think , 
when we do not think upon a Real Bring, 1s an Objettiroe Bring, That 
whatever we think or can think, when we do not think upon a Real Be- 
fy is like to a Real Bring. 

3» Amther Argument to prove the Formality of a mental being to con- 

' fiſt mlikeneſs to a Real Bring. 
4+ The Dro:fen of an Objeltrve Bewg. 


1." T*Hat, which a man doth apprehend to be like co what he per- 

ceives by his ſenſes, is an (Ezs Retions) objective being , 
which is like to ſome one, or more real Beings, And chis makes 
the other oppoſite drviding Member of a ( Exs) Being in gene- 
ral. An En Kationss Of an objective being, 1sthat, whoſe eflence 
exiſting in che mind only, conhilleth in a likeneſs ro a real being. 
That an pony rm, wt us, on _ 2 being, asa real 
being, it appeares hence, becauſe a being, like co another being, is 
as much cognoſcible in irs nr hg. other modes ot Accidin, 
as a real being, to which it may be like. Ic 1s called objective, be- 
cauſe ics eflence is immediacely grounded upon the paſhve and a- 
&iveIncelle&, which gives it to be objective or reprelenting : So 
that you may obſerve,that the force of the word «bjeftive, doch con- 
firm the crurhof my Definition, which is, that an objective heing 
is, which repreſents a real being, or 1s like to a real being... Likeneis 
doth not imply a ſingle or immechate /des in the active Intellect ; 
for thit is only proper to real beings, bur a reflexe or double 7dex, 
or che framing of another /dea, like to the hngle /des of a Real be- 
ing, 

A being conceived to be like to a reab being, is partly differene 
from ir, and partly rhe ſame wich ic. I: is tit ſame with ir, or iden- 
vhcaced in their ſuperiour gender _ is a being, Ic 1s diffe« 
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renr, inthat ic moves the paſſive underſtanding differently from a 
real being, that moving the underttanding by its preſent motion 
through and from ic ſelf : 'wheteas it ſelf moverth che paſſive under- 
{tanding through its intelligibility or internal cognolcidility ,uhich 
ic hach-1n theactive facellett, This /melligibiiity 15 nothing elſe but 
the ſame /deaof areal being , conceived again in che abſence of 
Char real being, which madethat firſt /deeby irs own preſenc mo:i« 
en in the underſtanding : In a word, it ts not elſe, bur a Recorda- 
tion of a real being ; and areal being itſelf is nothing elſe, bur a 
being apt te. move the ſenſes by its own fingle and preſent Mo- 
tion, 

Il. I prove the fore-ftated Definition of an ObjeAtive being to 
be adequate to its Eſſentials, If whatever we think or can think, 
be only like to a Real being, and that at ſuch rimes, when we are 
not employed 1n underſtanding a Real being, is no real being ; 
that Concept mult be of an Ens Rationss, or Obzelive being :- Bux 
what ever we think, or can think, is like to a real being, and thar, at 
ſach times when we are not employed in underſtanding a real being, 
is no.real being ; Ergo, whatever we think, or can think to be like 
to a real being, and that at ſuch times when we are not employed in 
underſtanding a real being, mult be a Concept of an Ems Ratrons, Ot 
Objeftive being. Iconfirm the AMajor Propoktion, which cor» 
taines an. Argument azece{ſar10. 1 be Neceſicy flowes from a Max« 
ime, Which is that an Objective Being and real berry are contradi- 
Qorily oppolite ; and berween Contradiftories. there is no Mean 
or CMedinm. Bur of this more hereafter, 

I prove the Minor, which 1s, that all which we think,or can think 
is like to a real being, et ſuch mes when we are not employed m 
under{tandiug a real being. Srop your eats, and ſhut your eyes, 08 
compoſe.your ſelf co 2 Platowick Extafie, and try, whether you can 
think of one or more beings, which 1s, or are not like to a real bei 
or beings ; let that thought be of a being-moſtimpoſbble to exi 
really. I um certain, I could never, You will ſay, that you can think 
of an Atlas, ora man holding the world upon his back :- I grant, 
thatan Aras 1s an Em Rationis; but this Ems Rations is like to 4 
real being : Namely, the man is like to a man, the world like to a 
Globe? Pad we. never ſeen a Globe, or a man, we could never 
have thought upon joyntly : ſo 18a Hirco-cervxs, a Goat- 
ltzgpe, an objective being, repreſenting a Goat and a Stagge. This 
4 Ax1iome 
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Axome doth alſo infer the ſame ; Nibil oft in Intelleftu, quin prize 
furrit in ſenſs z there is nothing in the underitanding, buc ir pro- 
cceds from our ſenſes, If then we know nothing, but thar, which we 
receive from our ſenſation, and the Knowledge in the underftand- 
ing is no hing, but a Repreſencation of whac is recommended to ix. 
by che Senſes, that which we alwaies think, or can think, muſt be 
like, or mult repreſent a real being ;. becauſe we perceive nothing, 
bur what is really exiſtent withouc the underfianding, Mere ma 
be Objected, chat then all real beings are objeQive beings ; © 
all real beings cauſe a Repreſencation or Likeneſs ro themſelves in 
the underſtanding, The Solution is eahe. In a large ſenſe all real 
beings are objective, if objective. be caken largely, for that which 
moveth the unde:{tanding,as Smilee.alſo,Diiþ.1.Q.2.well obſerves, 
Now quecung, exiſtentia ebjeftiva ſufficit ad Ens Rationis ; Nan ttians 
entiarealia exifiunt objeftrue in { mellefIn, It 1s not every objective 
exiſtence doth ſuffice to conſtitu:e an objeRtive being ; for real be- 
ings exilt alſo objectively in the underſtanding. . So tha I fay,char 
it 13 noc Every Likeneſs in the underftanding tpecifieth an objeRive 
being, bur only a mediate and reflexe Likeneſs, which is formed 
out of the imTediate or direct Likeneſs or /dea of a real being, by 
abſtr>Qing another or mediate Likeneſs from that firſt likeneſs. 
Tie likeneſs of a real being is immediate, and therefare needs its 
oivn real preſence co impreſs this likeneſs upon the undertanding ; 
whereas the likeneſs of. an Objective being is formed mediately 
from the hilt rel likeneſs (as I may call 11) and is abtiraed,when 
che real Object is abſent, that is, at ſuch a time (as I inſerted above) 
when we are notemployed in the underſtanding of a real likeneſs. 
I call it a reflexe likeneſs, becauſe the underitanding doth abfiraRt ic 
by a reflexe aRion upon-ic (elf. 

Neither is that firſt or immediare likeneſs of a real being proper- 
ly a Iixeneſs, but rather an Impreſſion made by its preſential aQti- 
og ; whereas 2 likeneſs.is properly thar,which ifabſtrafted from the 


Fnprefſion alre:dy madeby a real being, and in the, abſence of it, . 


that is, when we are nor employed in the underſtanding of a real 
being, So that a proper likeneſs is between two beings, formally 
different fron one another, I will illuſtrate this by an exzmple : 
Frame 2 Likeneſs upon an Impreſſion of a real being: 2s of a Dog;as 
long as that I npreſhon laſtech, you cannot make a Likeneſs upon ir; 
far wecan exerciſe but one aR of the underfianding faeuky at un ; 
*Or 
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For one formal power exerciſerh bur one formal a. I: is then ne. 
ccMlary that the Imprethon ſhould be finiſhed, by che ceſſation of 
the alteration ofthat real being upon the Senſories (which I call che 
abſence of a real being, « parte res, of the intermiflion of underſtan. 
ding a real being «parte aftus Intelleftns.) The Impreſſion being 6. 
niſhr by the abſence of that real being, namely, of rhe Dog, the un- 
derſtanding by a reflexe and. mediate Likeneſs upon that Impreſſi. 
on, may by another a&tion relate that hkene(s abitracted from char 
Imprefhon to that ſame Dog again ( which action is a diſtinct ope- 
ration of the mind, formally diftering from that hirlt ation of re. 
ceiving an Imprethon ) and ſo that Dog framed in the under{tand- 
ing is like to the firſt Impreſſion of thac real Dog again, Where 05- 
ſerve, that this Likeneſs is not the ſame Imprethon , which that 
Dog made upon the Senſories, but a being abſtracted ip the paſllive 
underſtanding, by rhe Active, of the ſame likeneſs ro that ſame Im- 
reſſion. 

: II. Another Argument to prove the formality of an Obje&ive 
being to conliſt in a hkeneſs toa real being, is this, As Bealts and 
Men are formally diftin& in their Eſſence, ſo alſo they are formally 
diftin6t in rheir formal Operations. Hence I proceed thus, The per- 
ceiving of a real being is proper to a Beaſt, the perceiving of an ob- 
jeRive being is only proper unto mer. Wherefore as them wo ope- 
rations are formally d1 t, ſo are their Aft, which 1s the per- 
ceiving of a real being, and of a formal being, and conſequently, 
an Objective being doth difter from a real being. Theſe Operat» 
ons being ſuppoſed to be formally difterenc, 1 (ay, thar that which 
makes them formally different, 15 the Ratio formalis of each, That 
which argues or makes a being to be real, is irs perception by the a- 
nimal Senſes. This is evicent, becauſe Beaſts, who do perceive and 

diſcern real beings ( for they diſcern Graſs from warer , cheir own 

Sable from "= which they cannot perceive, but by rheir 
ſenſes : Ergo, the perception by animal ſenſe 1s the Ratio formal 

of 1real being, That which mates an Objective being , is that, 

whereby a man 1s diſtinct from a Beaft,which is a power of framing 

likenefles by a reflexion upon the Animal perception or Impreſſion, 

and is an »& whereby a man 1s formally diftint from a Bealt : Fora 

Beaſt cannot frame any Likeneſs : Erge, The Formality of an Obs 

jechive being doth confilt in a Likeneſs ro a Real being, | 

You may ObjeQt,that you can apprehend a being exiltingin my 
NING, 
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mind, to be a real being : Ergo, Whatever is thoughr,is not thought 
tobe like coa real being, bee unching may be thought to es 
being. 1 Anſwer, That that, which you think to be a real being, you 
think it to belike to a real being, and becauſe of char, you ſay ic is a 
teal being : For eximple, ATI you think the Pope to be a real 
man, your thinking of him to be ſo, is nothing elſe, bur your think» 
ing him to be like to a man, and therefore you lay he is a man, 
Moreover , although an objective being conhiftech in a likeneſs 
toa real being, the Concluſion thence 1s nor, thar that which is an 
objective being, is no real being, that is, thac hath no real being for 
its foundation : for the deinition do:h imply it: neither are you 
to conclude, that an objective being is a contradiftorily oppoite to 
a real being : that is, that an objective being doth nor reſpond to a 
real being, becauſe a real being doth not exift in char manner of 
conjunRtion, as an obje&ive being is ſomume conceived, vis. a 
Dog-cat is an Ent Rationss : _— gy of theſe boch to- 
gether, that is, one a top rhe other, doch noc make them formally 
and eſſentially difttin& from each ocher, ſuppoſing them tobe con- 
ceived diftin&tly z for that is bur accidental to them, and in effec, . 
they are conceived diftindly in the ſame manner, as I have decla- 
redin the Sixth Chaprer, This then being granted tabeacciden- 
tal to an OHjective being, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe each of them 
fingly ( v:z., the Dog and the C@#) exiſting at preſenc onlyin the 
und.ritan.{ng, to be an objective being : Whar, will you-call them 
beings real beings, which now, are exiltexc only in your underſtand. 
ing, and cannot move your cognoſcihle facuky really from withour 
a0 the ſame time, when you know them from wichia ?-Further,, , 
ſuppoſing, thit each Component of a compounded exsr ations, is an 
Ent Ration (25 formally itis, for how can a whole compounded eng 
rations be (aid robs an whole Ems Rationts, unleſs its parts are like- 
wiſe Entia Rationts ? ( Nihil oft in effeftn, quin prive faerit in cauſe) 
there is nothing concained in the effe&t, bur what was before exitt= 
ent in its Cauſes, and fuch 2s the effett is, ſuch muſt rhe Cauſe have 
been ) it is impoſſiHle,cthat you can think or conceive any ſuch com- 
ponents, bur which are reſpondable ro a real being. Neither is ic 
proper to call that being, which you have conceived in your mind, 
to be like to a real being, although that real being be before you, a 
real being, becauſe now ic is objeRive, and exiſtent in the aRive 
Intelle&, moving the paſtive IncelleR aRually ; : Bur in caſe you 
lee 
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leave that ObjeQtive being, and refleR your ſenſes to that ſame be. 
ing which is before, then thac being,which corh new move your ſen- 
ſual cognoſcibilicy, is ſaid to be a real being. Bur here you may 
ſay, that an 05zective being is formally different trom a real being, 
wherefore an ObjeRtive being ought not ſo much as to have a pow- 
er of exiſting really, which actording to this Diſcourſe it hath, and 
therefore the fore-ttated Dehnition of an Objective is not to be al- 
lowed, 1 Anſwer, That an Objective being is formally different 
from a real being, and is impoſſible ever to be formally a real be- 
ing : For, in that I aflert a being to be Objective, I aſſe:t that it is 
not real, neither can an Objective beirg quarenus 0b3.ive, be reil, 
quatenns (Cal. _ Is 2 Mule more or leſs an ens rations, becauſe 
it is generated fro n different Specres,or conſticuted in unity by patt; 
of a different Species ? Certainly no.So, neither is 2 ( Hircs-cervm) 
Goar-ſ{tagge more or leſs an Obzedtive being, although conſulting 

of Parts ot different Species : and ag a Mule is nor termed an ens rea- 
le, becauſe ic conhilts of different Species $0,ncither is 2 Hirce=cerwms 

an ex; rationts, becauſe ic confifterh of different Species. But you reply 
that a Hirco-cervws is impoſſible to exiſt really. Why ? Becauſe 

doth confilt of different Species, And what doch that hinder ? 

Thar ic may, is plain in a Mule. Wherefore I ſay again, that it is 

impoſſible for a man to think a fingle notion, which (hould be im- 

poſſible to exiſt really. Bur more of this elſewhere. 

An Objedtive being is twofold, Modal, and effential Obyje- 
Rive. A modal Objedtive being is, which is like to a modal real 
Being. An eſſencial ObjeRive Being is, which is like to an efſer- 
tial real Being, What a real Modal, and real Eſſential Being is, we 
ſhall deliver in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Queries concerning a Real and an Obje&tive 
Being. 


1. Whether an Objefirve Bring and a Real Bring differ eſſentially one 
from the other. 

2. Whether « Roſe in the Winter is 4 Real Being. 

3. If Impoſſibiluty be the Formality of an Objetrve Being. 

4. Whether the Ratio formalis of a» Objeltrve Being conſiſts in 4 con- 
9a of many Brings, which in that Conjunition are unpoſſible to 
exiſt really. 

F That an Objeflive Being is mot exiſtent before it 1s underſtood. A 
Confutation of Sug]. 

6. That an Objeflive Bring 11 only proper to the nnderſtanding, 


L. Herher an Objective and Real being ditfer eſſentially 
VV one from the other. My Anſwer is afhrmanve : 


Becauſe they are conſtitured by powers formally differen from one ' 


another, Here may be objeCted, If a man hath powers in him , 
formally differing from one another, a man mutt alſo hive two 
orms. 

I anſwer again, That theſe formal powers are not called formal 
in reſpect of the Soul ; for in that reſpeR they are all formally one; 
bur they are different from one another in reſpe&t to one another , 
nd both different from the Soul materially , or, ex Parte Ob- 
ett, 

Ii. Whether a Roſe inthe Winter be a real being. No doubec 
itis not ; for it moveth rhe underſtanding by a mediate and reflexe 
Reneſs. 2. It doth nor move the underftanding from withour.' 
For a Roſe in the Winter 1s ſuppoſed —_— to be aftually in 
the Winter ; &rgo, it hath only an' ObjeQtive Being, 

ITL.If Impotthbilicy be che Formality of an ObjeAive being, Im- 
pollibility is ewofold. 1, It is that, Which cannot exilt without the 
underſtanding, 2. It is'that, which cannoe exiſtin the underſtands 
ing: Thar which hath no TID is nobeing : Wherefore 
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che latrer of theſe is no being, and doth not appertain to this 


Gl kind of Impoſſivility is noc the formalicy of an ObjeRive 
being ; becauſe Impoſſibilicy is a Negative, and therefore having 
ma untty,cmnet be the Form of a Politive. 2.Scate theQuelton thus; 
Whether poſſidilicy in the under{fanding, which is a poinive, is the 
formglis Ratio Of an objeftive being:zneicher; For a polſible Objective 
being 1s that, Which can move the under{tanding, but do h not ; that 
which death nos move ihe anderſianding, hath no abyective cogno(- 
Cibility : Ergo, it is a non Ems Objettionm. bn | 

IV. Whether the Aur Farmais of an Objective being conkiſts 
in a Conjun&ionof many Beings, which im that Conjunction are 
impoliible to exiſt really. In no manner : becauſe of the Reaſons als 
leadged in the precedent Paragraph. Neither is an Objective Con« 
cept of a conjunRion of many beings eflentialy different from the 
cbjeflive concept of each fipgle being, As one being is produced,ſa 
are wo or more ; For example,as the Species of a mans bead iscon- 
ceived,in the like manner is the Spenes of a Drakes body apprehend. 
ed ; as Union is conceived by appoting one as cloſe as may be to 
another, from ſeeing of it done by real things z ſoalfo doth the 
Species of Objeftive Union, appoſe the head of the man to the body 
of that Drake, and ſo it 1s a Man-Drake, which 1s a whole objective 
being, Is parts of produftion are three ; namely, The Specyer of a 
man, 3 Drake, and Union. This ſuppoſed, ic followes, char they 
are eſſentially one : becauſe all Parts unired are eflentially 1den- 
uhcated with the whole, Laſtly, It is not the Union which makes 
an £xs Rationis ; for that is ab extra to them Species, Which are al- 
ready conceived, to wit, from che underſtanding, which is diſtin 
from the Obje&t underftood. As the mingling of Oyl with Wx- 
rex doth not formally alter rhe Eflence of the Water, or the Water 
the Eſſence of the Oyl ; ſo neicher doth the joyning of a mans head 
to a Drakes Body, formally alter their Eflences ; ut only joyned, 
that is, by contiguty ; bur if uniced, which includes a continuity of 
Parts, then they are formally one. 

V. Whether an objective being may be exiitent before it is under- 
ſtood. If cognoſdbiliry is the Form (as to us) of a real Being, much 
more is it eſſeneisl co an objective being, T hat it 15 (o,is already pro- 
ved.2, An Objective being as far as it is Objecve,is not fundamens 
rally befoce it is knownzand this is againſt Swigl Di#þ.1.4.5,T prove 
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it. If an Objective being, us far xs iris fo, wes fundamen:ally, be- 
e fore it was formally, as cous : Ergo, A Being (as to us) is eic 
[ is ; butchat is abſurd : For /npoſſibile oft, idens oe, &f non eſt.2.To 


;; be tundamencally formF,and to be abſoturely formal,are wo forms 
different in eſſence : bur ic is impoſſible ro a Being co have rwo of 
ſencial Forms : Ergo, A Being cangor be fundamenrally a Being, 
and an Objective Being at once. 

\ Iprove the Major. To bave a being in another, as upon irs Bo- 

or Foundation, is a relative Eſſence, which cannot exift ſeparare- 
ty withour irs Baſis : Bur a Relative Effence 1s formally differenc 
from an Abfolute Efſence, which in a manner is che proper Eflence 
of an Objective Being : Ergo, Eſfeniatly and Formally differen, 
That che Eſſence of an Objective Being 1s abſolute, Iprove, That 
which doth formally exift withour a real. prefent foundation,isan ab- 
ſolute Being ; bar an 05jzeRtive being dorh exatt wicthone a real pre- 
ſent foundation ; for ic exfterhwhen areil being 1s removed, and 
hidden from our Senfes : Erge,an objeRtive berng,in a manner is an 
abſolute formal Being, Neverrhelefs, as T affetred before, ic is re- 
ſpondable to a real paſt foundation. An Objeftive being cannot be 
ſo muchas known in ics foundation, as 1t1s ſof » Iproveir. 
To know a being, and to know ic tobe inits foundation, arerwo di- 
fin Knowledges at once. Bur the underttanging cannotknow 
twothings at once. This Afar is a Maxim. £rgo. 

We may know an o>jeRtive being co be, and to have ics eſſence 
derived from a real being, as irs foundation, bur ar diftin times, 
end by diltin& acts of the Inrellec, and char buc improperly. Had 
Swigl. aid ſo, he would have eſcaped the forementioned inconve« 
niencies. 1 prove the Concluhon. An objective being .is a like- 
nels in the underſtanding toa real being. Erg» its Eflence is deri- 
ved from thence : for had chere never been a real being, there could 
not have been an ObjeRtive being. A real being is che faundation 
of an obzeQive being : becuſe 1c is referred to a real being. Nei. 
ther is this properly a foundation ; becauſe an obje&bve being can 
ext without a real being ; ſo tharta reat being is rather to be ſup- 

ed, as a condizio ſine qua non, Or a Partern of an objeCtive Being ; 

2 Patrern, then ir is no foundation : for a thingabftrated from 

that Pattern doth exiſt, when the Patrern is aboliſhe : We may ſee 

the Piture or Repreſencarion of Alexander, although he hath long 

fince quicted his real Being. According to this we may Metapho- 
F 2 rically 
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rically define an obyzeRive Being to be'a P.Aure of a Real Being 3 
painted in the Mi 

The ſaid Swigh in the next Page, recals his Notion, and doth a 

gain afficm the contrary, with as lictle Proof, as the other was. Kus 

Ration formalucr non poteft efſe mſi cognoſcatur. Prime probatur in int 

_ emibau Ration, que /ine wllg fi 0 fungunt wr ab [millefts : 

Hirco-cervw. Mark, he allowes ſome Beings not to be inbereng 

ina Baſis, whereas before he gramied, that all beings were funda» 

mentally ; but he could-nor tell, whether their foundation was the 

underſtanding, or Realities fron which they were abliracte1, If be 

cook the Underſtanding to be the Foundation of an Ex: Ration 

then he confounds the foundation of a being, and the Subject of it, 

into one Notion ; for che underſtanding is properly the Subject of 

an Objecive pagan not us Foundation,wtich rather may be at» 

tributed ro the real Impreflion, upon which an Ob zeCtive Likeneſs 

is founded. Nevertheleſs ſuppoling his miſtakes to be true, and ab 

lowing either of theſe Acceptions , he contradicts himſclf.: Fas 

here he aſſerts, That an O>je&ive Being cannot be formally, un» 

- leſs it 1s actually underſtood » before he faith, that it can be funds 

mentally (that 1s, inherent in the underſtanding, or elſe in che ficft 

Impreſſion, of a Real Being, take him either way) in the undets 

ſtanding, before it 1s known, Can there be any thing in the undess 

ſtanding, but what is underſtood ? If there may, then the undets 

Randing 14 no underſtanding z. neuter will thas Excuſe, in ſaying, 

that a Being is fundamentally one, and formally one ; for to be 
fundamental includes a Formali:y in a Foundation. 

2, He affirms, That the Fiftion of a Hircs-cervws hath no fouts 
dation, which is erroneous alſo: for it is grounded ( or doth pros 
pefly reſemble a real Buck or a Stagge ) upon a real Buck and a real 

cagee. The like Contradiftions are frequent throughout the whois 
Diſpute. 

Whether an ObJ:Etive Being is only proper to the unCerſiand 
ing. If an Oyective Being is a Being, becauſe it is icelligible, its 
neceſlarily only appropriated to the underſtanding, As for a being 
in the will or rational Appetice, it is (as all defires or bang 
gehred are) appropriated to the underſtanding ; becauſe the undes 
ſanding and will are formally one, as tothe Rational Faculty; nes 


cher can the Will will any thing , unleſs it be firkt repreſented 'y 
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the underfiztiding. Senfive Powers cannor frame 2n ens retionss 
becauſe cheir proper Object is a Real Being, ; 1 © > 
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is CHAP. VIL- _. | *; 
i The Manner of Forming an ObjeQive 
the Bein ; , 
by rk. | 
"my I, That all Formations of «n Exyis Rationis ave « The the Se- 
\ of cond Oper ation of the Underſbanding is the {ami in Specie with the 
. firſt. A Droifion of an Objettrve Bring into Single and Conv- 
"Y plexe. , 
pe 2. That 4 non Ens canncs be known. Two Acceptions of a Non A 
Ens. - 
Fox | 
by LL Formations of an Exs Rations ire from a fingle and firſt 
Gl Operation of the underſtanding. | 
lets 2, The ſecond Opps of the underſtanding 1s the lame i»/þe- 2 
let cie with the ficſt, Ciftering only numerically : like may be laid 
lee WY Af the third. The firſt operation of mind is, whereby we conceive 
"WW 2 ObjeRive Being (ingly, without any Conjundtion to another, 
C- and 1s nothing eſebur an Impreſſion of the Phanke, exprefling 3 
real Being, made upon the underitandivg ; arid this 1s a fingle [- 
us ge As forexanple, the Image of a Dog in the mind, is bythe 


firſt Operation. The ſecond Operatian is, when wwo Images are 

oh joyned together, which happeneth by che Aftixion of one Image : 

on upon the other. Let che g forementioned be the ficlt Image , 

and the Image of a Cat be anocher Image ; chis Image aftixc npon 

the Dog, will make a Dog-Cat; and this we canimagine but con- «r 

ſuſedly ; namely, a'Body of a Dog, with a Cacs hzad, or ſome Mem- 

her of one, and ſome of the other, which whppprehend united inco 

ane Eſſence, from hwing perceived by our ſenſes a like Union of 

to Eflences into one, which is nothing but a conſulon of Acci- 

| yokehem ” ca Depts fapreſions ny pak, eg ; m_ thar 

rea ecoaDVogis im upon one Plate, and che Im 

«a Cat = 2-4 another. Plate : Firſt 4 the Impreſſion of a Dog | 
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upon Paper with its Platenexr place the ocher Place of a Cat crod: . 


ly, or tranſverſly, upon the firſt Imprefſion. That Image will 

ſent the half of a Dog, and 
the ocher half of a Car, a 
wit, the Neck and Head of 
a Cat,the Body is com 

that being (0 united by the 
placing of the -Plate ; like- 
wiſe there is the Heid and 
Tayl &f a Dog : all theſe 
being ſo anired 1a the 

teem to make a Dog-Cat : 
This Dog may more or fels 
r<femble irs 'own entire 6 
preſentation (or ſo may the 
Cart ) accordingto the pl 
cing of the ocher Place upog 
it ; for if the other Plate u 
direaly placed upon ic, then ir toferh cs own eniation, if 
obliquely, then according to the manner of rhar obliquity, cis ome 
is more repreſented than the other. So likewiſe a complexes Ee 
Rationis is framed by the ſecond Operation of rhe under! | 
firſt ir elicites one Being our of the Memory, which havi 

an /deain the paſſive underſtanding , the active underſtanding cli 
cites anoth2r being, which being immediarely placed ( as ir were) 
upon this orher tes which may hide the greater or part of the 
firſt /dea, & ſo the underftanding comet h to apprebend acomples. 
Ided by 3 double or ſecond Operation, Here may be demanded, 
how the underſtanding cn apprehend a double 744 ar once, fince 
that rbe underſtanding, as itis formally and 'materially ( forwaluer 
& materialiter) one, can apprehend bur one thing at once. You 

it is formally one, becauſe ic iz diſtin& formally from the ether {+ 
culcies,ir is nrrerially one wich'alf the orher Faculries of rhe ſoul,b&- 
cauſeFaculcies in this fatter ſenſe are raken forDererminations of che 
A@s ofthe Soulupon ObjeRts.I reſolve you thus: The anderftandi 
doth not apprehend rwo objeftive Effences ar once,no furrher chew: 
chem ewo'eſſences make one,chac is,omneRepreſencation. They ms be 
one in this manner : The underftinding dicires in che Phaniie obe 
Idea, Tire Phanfie being as 2 floid continuous *Ayr, expanded - he. 
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Brain, (for of that narure are Animal$Spitics ) is capable of receiy- 
ing that Impreffion, This Impreſſion made, bolds no longer then 
the underſtanding doth a upon ir, for the underfianding under- 
ſtands by mykivg through ics own immediate verrve an Impreſſion 
upos the Phanhe ; like to the ſame Impreſſion, which it had once. 
produced upon it by an abſtraGtion from withour. Then the un- 
derftanding frames another being by degrees, one part after the 0- 
ther, and being intent in qaaking that preſent /dea, its vertue h1- 
ving loſt the farmerr/des, the ficlt Idea loſeth ſormwhat of ics per 
f:& Impreſſion ; for the Phankie is juſt like the Quick-ſands on the 
$ca-(bore, wherean if you make an Impreſſion, rhc Impreffion will 
remain as long as the thing impreſſing remaines appliedto ir, and 
ſome while afrerzbur beirg removed, the Sand comes by degrees to 
ics own platry Form 2gain : Now if you impreſs another Imprefiion 
the firſt, the laſt Impreſhon doth abſare the firſt ; yer never- 
theleſs joynes irs Figure w the ochen, which wo are like to one. 
This double Imprefiion Sergl. Fol. 46. cals Come fitre Objetti, and 
the Speculation upon chis Chenpoſiton he names Conpoſitio aft ua. 
rein my 2* Book,cf ſecond Parr, and you may know further. 
hereby 1 would infer, that rhe Speculation of the un 
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derfiznding upon theſe ro Impreſhons upen the Phanſie, is one & 
formally and numerically ; bur the a&ts of unprefſing of the under- ke 
fanding are many, differing only macerually. 

2. That the futt Operation of the mind, which here I rake for an K 
ARt or Impreſſhon of an dee by the anderitanding upon the Phan- 
he, is no wile formally different from anether (as the Secgnd or b 


Third may be) W@ccedenr upon ir. 

Hence 1 infer the Divifion of an objeQive Being into a ob- 
jecve and pre Objective Being, What they are may be col- 
lected from the Precedencs. 

A Nav Em cannot be known, becauſe it cannac be impreſſed;for 
t hath na Figure. We ſay It or That Qziddem is 3 Non Ens, not 
becauſa we know that Quidden which we ſpeak of, to be a Now ens, 
far a quidiare and a no» ens ate Contradictorics ; bur becauſe we 
conceive that quiddeye not to belike ro another quidders, which we 
bdexpeted ic ſhould have been like co, and therefore we fay, it or 
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thing that is, is a noching beſlial (=an ex: beſt;ale) or not that, which? 
doth repreſent a Beatt. 

2.A Non Exs is takenfor that which hach no Reſemblance ro any 
thing real, nor conſequently 10 any thir g wecan know z«for we cag} 
know nothing,but what bath a refem.blance ro a real being,whereforg 
we call a ow ex; that, wvhica cannot or doth not tnove our ſenſe of 


underſtanding. A won ens reale 15 that, which cannot or doth not' 
move our cognoſcible faculty from withour. A neu exs objeflivums ig, 
Whatſqever cannot or doth not mov- our nnderfianding From with. 
in. So that a »eveſſe implies little more rhen (quies) reft of the un. 
derſtanding from Action, hapning through a not moving won-coge 
woſcibiluy. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Ot the Formality of a Real Being. 


- 


I. What a Real Being "i according ts the Author. The Derivaiod 


res and aliquid. That it very inproper to call it areal Bring. Ti 
Canſe of tha Denomination. | 
2. That the Phanſic is the immediate Subjelt of an Ens Reale, 
3. That the Knderſtanding us only the CMediaze Smbjell of Real By 


$4. 

Real Being 13 thar,which move: r:e underfianding from with: 

out. Res and Aliquid are Synomma's of a real _ For it 
is called Reil fron Res ; and aliguid from alind quid. Letus eb, 
quire why Res and Aliguid ſhould more be Synonimsa's to a being 
from without, then to an Objective being. Cerrainly Res and Alp 
guid rather imply a being in general, then any of its Specierin pate 
ticular, , Andi: 1s probable, that Ex: was framed our of Rez, b 
ving ot the R, and placing N. between E and $. How abſurd is 
then to ſay Ens Reale, which 18 the ſame, as if you ſaid Exs Exw 
For Reale is nothing elſe but an Adjective changed out of che Su 
ſangive res. Alignid might rather be called anumgquid,and it is I 
ly, that it was firſt ſo called, which ochers probably did chinge cure 
2 wantonneſs of Speech , covering new words, and rejecting on 
ones, 2 it is obſervable at preſencamong moſt Nations, who frank 
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new words every year, Which although are bur few in a year, yer all 
chem yearly m_} being tecainad ia uſe for a hundrefeace, be- 
get a great change of Speech,until at laft,che whole Language ſeems 
to be changed: Wherefore in ſtead of wxww,they prefix: ali- & made 
the word Aliquid. It may be you will divide ics Erymology in ali- 
»d and quid, and then it will fignifie the ſame wi ſumo elſe. 
However its intended fignification was Semerbing, which in Exglsb 

ſeems to be compoſed out of ove and thong ? leaving the $ our, and 

changing Af in N. From which Premiſes it followes, that ( ens ab 

extrs) 4 being from wichout , would more properly cenore the 

ſame which is incended by a Real being. And (ens ab intra) a being 
from within, might more properly denominate what is c_—_— by 

Objeftrve : becauſe Objective may as well be attributed to a Real 

being as to it, 

' Nevertheleſs there may be a Reaſon given why res or a real be» 
ing was impoſed to denominate a being from withour, That which 
man perceived firſt, was a being from without, and conſequently 
did firſt impoſe the name of a ching or res upon it, which withourdi- 
ftinftion did then properly denote that being from wichour; for 
the name of a Being from within was as then not yer conceived : 
wherefore that name was originally and immediately intended to 
denominate a being from without, and hach hnce been retained in 
ule, 

IT. The immediate Subject of an Ex: reale is the Phanke.I prove it: 
that which doth diftinguiſh real beings one from the ocher,is alſo the 
$ubjeRt of their inherence ( rhat is, quoad ad cognoſcibilitazers) But 
ſuch is the Phanſie : Ergo. 1 confirm the Miner + The immediate 
SubjeR muſt be either the underſtanding, or animal Phanhe. Bur 
not the - underſtanding, becauſe Beaſts, which are void of under- 

, do diſtinguith Real Beings from one anocher. Ergo, The 
P 1s the immediare Subject of Real beings. 

IH. The underſtanding is the mediare Subje&, becauſe the un- 
derſtznding perceives the ſame real beings by mediation of the 
Pranhe. I prove it : If the underſtanding cannor perceive a real 
deing, when the Phanke is tied, which is, when a man ſleeps, then 
the Phanſie is the mediate cauſe of the perceiving of a real be- 
ing. Bur the underſtanding cannot perceive re1l Beings, when the 


Quaſols oo Ergo, ns is or —_— e, by whoſe 
ation the amderſtz becomes jet ( Subjelluns cog- 
aeiens) of a Real Beiny, © G ; CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Diviſion of a Being in Univerſal 
and Singular. 


1. A Being ts diviſible into unrver ſal and ſingular. 
2, What an wniver ſal bring ts according to the Author, 
3. What an unpverſal Real being ts. 

4. What an univerſal Objetiroe beirg us. 

I 


N the fotegoing Chapter hath been treated concerning the 

next Divihon of a Being ; now followeth the remote diviſi- 

on of a being in Kmwverſal and Singular, This Diviſion 1s communis 

cable to each of the next divided Members : T hus a real being is ef. 

ther univerſal or hingular. So agiim an Obyective being is eicher 

univerſal or tingular, The Proot of theſe Diviſions you will read 
below. 

II. An univerſal being 1s a being common to two or more Singy- 
lars. Commonnels here 1s a likeneſs in /des of two or more beings, 
I prove che Definition.. 1, That there are common Beings, If ro 
or more fingulars do move the underſtanding in likeneſs of Jdes, 
and the under(tanding doth perceive ewo or more motions of {ingu- 
lar /dea's to be onein likeneſs (for a being mult be one, and cop- 
roſcible in rhat unity) chen there are common or univerſal beings, 
But two or more beings move the undec{tanding in likeneſs of / 
dea, and the underſtanding doth perceive wo or more motions of 
tingular /dea's to be one in likeneſs : Ergothere afe common or uni- 
verial beings.I confirm the Afiner: Two Horſes move the underſfand- 
192 inlikeneſs of /dea;they both having one ſhape & com in 
external habic,make alike Impreſſion 1n the Phanſie,8& by tharhorh 
are diſtinR ro the underſtanding from other beings; #s from Fiſhes, 
Birds,&c.ergo, Two or more beings move in likeneſs of /dea. 2.There 
is not only a commonneſs required, but alſo an unity, or how could. 
they be beings elſe ? Nam En: & wn comvertuntur. 1 prove thit 
this commonneſs is one: If this commonnels of /dea be indiftin& 
from ic ſelf;and diflin&t from all ochers, then ir harh an unicy ; but 
this commonnels 13 1ndifknG from ic ſelf, and diftin from all 0 
thers. Ergo. The 
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The Concept or Impreſſion of rivo ſhapes of Horſes are indiftin& 
| from chemſclves; for you find no diſtinction in a likeneſs, as far as By Figure 
| they are like, orherwiſe they would not be alike. Ic is diſtin from! underſtand; 
all ochers, becauſe no other beings can repreſenc the ſame likend{ghhe Habir 
of Figure, and not be Horſes, Erge. : Sn 4 fi tage ar 
Ill, A real univerſal being is, which moverh the underſtariding " 
f:om withour.I have proved, that there are common unities moving 
from without ; If ſo, Ergo, there are common real unities. Beatts 
diſcern common real beings. I prove it: A bealt, as z Horſe diſ- 
cernes an edible being from a non Edible being : bur edible bei 
ind non edible beings are commonneſies: Erge, The Afinor is 
the andoubrable ; for hold'forrh a fone and Hay to a Horſe, he will re- 
vif WW fuſe the ſtone, and rake the Hay. You may- ſay, a Horſe doth nor 
ini. WY know Hay as an univerſal but as a fingular. 1 deny ehir, for a Horſe 
Ti-- knowes Hay, becauſe thac Hry,which he takes nov, 15 like in extets 
icher WI nals co che Hay whictthe ufed coexr. 
read 2.A Horſe knows Oates from Hay;for hold Oates and Hay to him 
he will cake O its before che Hay:Now be doth not cakeOues before 
now WF the Hay, becauſe they are ſuch individual Oates, but becauſe they 
T_ are like ro Oares, Which be aſed to gat, You will reply again, tha 
tvs a Horſe knowes Oates and Hay from a Natural Inttinct. 1 deny that 
des, WF alſo : for had a Hortno ſtnſesfis Natural Inftunct would nor make 
now WF him chuſe Hay before a $:one. Befides, it is apparent in a Dog, 
cog- WW Suppoſe a Dog were between a Rank of men, and a Rank of bealts, 
he would leave the beaſts, and run to the then: Ergo, he knowes 
f 1 BY men from beaſts: he runs ro men m general,as they have aff veam- 
3s of BM monifeſs of men inthem. The Reaſon, why rhe Dograns co Newys, 
uni- becauſe a Dog hwing been acctttamed tolive with one imgular 
and. W man, he runs to all chem men, becauſe they are like rorhar fingular 
FE: mar: Ergo it followes that a Dog knowes Reſemblances, 
oth IV. There areuniverſal objective 5e&tngs. An vm vert} Obyectt ve 
hes, W being is, which doph repreſent an univer{al re 1 being in chEunder- 
here ſanding. Jf chere were noc gmyerſal red being how coul!{ ve ap- 
ould. prehend univerſal objeRive? i7gs > For Nihiliſt in intellefts, quin 
chat W pic / wy rs For exampte; man conceive] in the under- 
landing, 1s an wniverfal me being : becauſe he repreſents 4 
<7\mgnneſs of two && more men! Tfrbe rn; 4 
L9H ;'e- > there Ed jedi ynivetfal beings:deeaute the appre- 
benfion'ofa'!nin if thEundeMitithrig ts anobjeQtivebcing :-'! Bu 
A G2 the 
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the underltanding apprehends a man : Ergo. : 
By <h13 Diſcourſe I may (ſeemro have miliaben my ſelf in giving 
the, Delinition of an Objective, whoſe formality conbiſted in a like» 
neſs to a real being, where:s now again I afſert,that the formality of 
an univerſal real being conlilts in a likeneſs between wo or more 
ingulars, wherein then (may you ask) is a fingle objeRive being 
different from an univerſal real being? I Anſwer, 1, In that the 
likeneſs of an 053:Aive being is formed by the underſtanding, bug 
the likeneſs of real beings is perceived by the Phanſie of common 
ſenſe. 2. The likeneſs of an objeQuve being is 2 (ingle likeneſs com 
pared by che underſtanding to 2 ſingle real likeneſs, whereas the 6 
ther likeneſsis 4 plural and common likeneſs. 3.. The Likeneſs, 
which incercedes berween real fingular beings, is between beings 
of the ſache Rank and Gender, whereas the likeneſs of an objetive 
being to areal being is berween beings of differenc formalities ; the 
one exifiing without and moving from wichour ; the other exiſting 
within, and moving from within, 


h,. —_ 


CHAP. Xx. 
Of univerſal and fingular Beings. 


I, That there are ne Platonick Idea*s. That wniverſal brings ave no 
really differem from their Singulars. Wherein an wnrverſal is diſtin» 
_— from 4 ſingular. That ſingular: being aboli[ht, wniver ſalichence. . 
abſtr afled, are alſo aboliſbe with thens. 

2, That wniverſal Beings are formally dift inft from ſingulars. 

3- Singular are primum cognita, 

4. Knrverſals ars notiosa nodis. 


I, Here are no univerſal beings really diſtin from ſingular be+ 
ings, as was the Opinion of Plats, in that he ſtated [dee's 

really diftinQ from ſingulars, becauſe fingular ns 4 when they are 

aboliſhc, the aniverſals are alſo aboliſhe inchem. "As for the Argu- 

ments of Plate againlt ic, they are very furil ; whereof chisis oneof 

the primeſt, There are Sciences : Ergo, there are univerſals. I grant 

ic, not really diſtin from their Singulars, You may reply > 
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th ac Sciences are Neceſſary; therefore their SubjeR,whica are uni- 
verſals, mult be neceſſiry : Bur they cannot be Neceſſary, if inhe- 
rent in fingulars ; becauſe Singulars are contingent. To this I an- 
ſwer, Fhac if all Singulars were ſo contingent, as to alter their Habic 
and Shape, ſo-as that they had one ſhape now, another to morrow, 
Econfeſs fingulars would be contingent ; but fingulars in their quid- 
dicative ſhape or habic are not changeable, ſo as ro change all in fin- 
gular from that quiddicative ſhape. Tis cue,ſome fingulars may be 
aboliſhc, yer as long as there are two left, the univerſality, which 
they did confticuce, is nor aboliſhr, bur maintained by them two , 
There muſt be two ac leaſt, becauſe if there was bur one, it could 
have no commonneſs ; for commonneſs relates ro another -oc 
more. Many Singulars may c in many Accidenrals, as in one 
ot more particular Moodes ; yet this doth not change the quideity 
of a being,unleſs all Accidents togerher (which I cafl a quiddicative 
oy in all Singulars.. Since then that theſe chayges are 
not in s, they are nor to be counted contingent , 
but as neceſſary as their Sciences. Another Argument he propoſes, 
is this z. All fhogular men being aboliſhc, yer chere is a Science of 
man, as he is an univerſal: Ergo. The Falſhood of the Antecedcent * 
appears from the truth of the contrary ;.1owvir,. that there is no Sci- 
ence of man, man -being aboliſhc in all bis Singulars z for a Science 
1s a Science as tous only : not but that there 1s alſo-a ſcience in ſpi- 
ritual beings, bu: that not concerning us farther than is revealed by 
the Holy Bible we confider all things beſides only as to us. 2. Sup- 
ſe that Fiſhes were all aboliſhr, yer you wy ſay, there remains a 
nowledye of fiſhes in us. *Tis true,there doth remain a knowledge 
of fiſhes, but noc of real fiſhes, bur of imaginary fiſhes, like torhoſe 
which have exified, 3.Univerſals, as they are SubjeRts of Scierces, 
are Extia Rationis, which do remain after the exiſtence of real univec+ 


$. 

IT. Univerſal beings are formally diſtin& from their Singulars 
jojned all in one number, becauſe chey diffar in theic Defimrion, 
& fingular being is thar, which hach a ſingle Edence. By fingleis to 
be underſtood 1ncommunicability. (that 1s, quoad accidentia ommnis 
colef2a to, que ſunt, meds) according to all ics accidents colletedin 
the ſame manner as cbey are; for-alt their prime and molt 
obvious Accidents are common to them of anot her being, as they 
are ablirafted from Accidents leſs obvious (Which ki _ 
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&ion conftituces an uniwerſal being) yer che 947% of all che Acci- 
dents of a ſingular being collefted , 1s only proper to thar fingu- 
lar being, and incommunicable in that 949%, 1 cannot but firange 
at the Conceit of molt Periparericks, who take an univerſal being to 
be only a conmun:cable and abltracted unity. This communicable 
unity is the Matter and Form of tingulars abſtracted from their in- 
dividual Accidents. Pray, what Concept can you have of Micte 
and Form without Accidents > What can you" conceive the Marrer 
and Form of an Als to bez withour- his Accidents, as hairy «kin and 
long Eares, and hingular hgure of Body ? 

II. A Singular 18 promm copnitams, becauſe we mult know theſe 
firſt, before we can conceive an univerſal being. 

IV.A univerſal being 1s Noting nobzs,or is better known to us then 
a ſingular ; for ve can diſcern the ſhape and 949% of an univerſal 
being, before wEcan know the 9471s of its fingular beings. For afar 
off we know that a man is a man, thar is, is like to the univerſal be- 
irg, before we know, What man he is, or know his individual Con- 
rexe of Accidents. 2. Ic 15 exert to know an univerſal being than a 
ſingular ; for oftentimes when we ſee a ſingular perſon, we doube 

whether he be rhe ſame which we have feen before,yer at thar time 
we know him certainly to be a man,and like to his univerſal being: 
belides, we do leſs forget an univerſal being, then a ſingular, and ſo 
conſequently it is more known. | 

The Reaſon why an univerſal being is more known to us then a 
ſingular, is becauſe the Modes of an univerſal are the molt e.ninent 
and evident Modes of (ingulars, abſtracted from their more obſcure 
and inferiour Modes. 

V. One (ingular is not enough roconſhicuce an univerſal, hecauſe 
therecan be no Reſemblance abfirated from one. You may obzeR, 
that the underſtanding may ab(trat an /dea from one fingular,and 
frame another like ro it within irs ſelf ; that granted, it could be no 
univerſal being, neicher real or objective ; nor real, becauſe there is 
no reſemblance of one real [fea to another, unleſs there be ariorher 
exittent ; bur of an objective /deato one real [dra : not objeft;ve; 
becauſe the reſemblance of [dea's are of different Natures, 

VL An umverſsl Nature1is by meanes of Abſtraction, as it doch 
alſo include Comparation. Smwngl. in his 4th. Di#p. 0. 8. propoſes 
his Opinion of the manner of Produ&tion of anumverſNt, Aniner ſa 
le fir per potemtiam abſtraftivan rerwm, nm cogofriemr nt /i per com Par d- 

HUM. 
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tivam. An univerſal being is conlticued by an abliraQive knowledge, 
but ic is not known unleſs. by a compagauve knowiedge, Whetein 
he afle rs that an univerſat beirg 1s capable of an eſſence betore it is 
known, That this is rot, 1s evident by what-hath been proved in 
the 6th. Chaprer. You may plainly .obſetvea Contrachttion in , 
theſe words 0 his. Fit (faith he) per notuiam abſtrattrvam : Er- 


. go cognoſcutnr. Erenim quomods peſt narver ſale dict fiert per nouttans, 
e F non cognoſer ? Qmppe fieri per notuiam abſtrattrvam,C* cognoſes ab- 
cr 


ſtratirve, jou idem re & nomine. Siquidem cognoſcatur abſtr. thive eo 
id ipſo cogneſcitnr ; erg9 cognoſcunr eo 1pſo, quo fit puntts, To this be an» 
nexes a triple Principle, contributing to the produRtion of an uni- 
verſal being, to wit, Negation of Abſtrallion of Knity, and of non-re- 


ie | ! | | 
nance: Which being (tated, an univerſal 1s alſo ſtated. By Negr- 
on tive Abliraction 1s meanc, an univerſal Nature abliracted from us 
al fingulars by predicating it negatively of the (1ngulars, I wonder how 
> a thing can be negatively predicaced of anocher, and it not known. 
al If known, ergo it 1s, before it is predicated ot another. Therefore tt 
is no Negative abſtraction. Unity is inſeparable from a Conceper, 
N- D —_ we" 
yy for all Concepts are one, and of one ; {0 that thatis implied in a 


be Concept, His third Condition required a now-repwgnence ; Which 
is co-incident with the whole falſhoo4 of his imagined #rverſale. 
A non-repuguance is 2 Negative, and therefore is nor efſential toan 
Go lmverſale; that being Poliuve. Ergo, It mult rather 191port a poli- 
tive relation to its Inferiours, Here again you have another Contra- 
d:&tion. Firlt, he ſaith that an univerſal being cannot be known by 


ub a comparative knowledge, What is a comparative knowledge, bur a 
wy common Nature actually and poſitively reſembled and compared ro 

its Inferiours ? This by the way, and now 1 return to my-Propoſi- 
ifs tion. By AbſiraQtion 1s intended the Apprehenhon only of Con- 


PR monneſles in (ingulars ; which Apprehenfion of Commonneſs doth 
© per ſe only apprehend what is common in (ingulars,and thereby doth 
exclude the Apprehenſions of New-commonneſſes > Wherefore 1.Ab- 


q fraction doth per ſe imply a Polnve, and per accidens a Negative. 
a 2, AbſtraQion doth include Comparation, becauſe Commonneſles - 
T cannot be abftracted unleſs compared to one another. 
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CHAP. XI. 
"Of the Extream Divion of a Bging. 


« Another Diviſion of « Being, 

+ What the greateſt or moſt wnrverſal ts. 

. What the greater wnrverſal u. 

. What a leſs wnrverſal is. 

. What the leaſt warverſal is. 

. Hew the Fore-mentioned Member: areuthermiſe called. 


A* univerſal being is either moſt univerſal, greater univer- 
ſal, leſs univerſal, or leaſt univerſal. 

11, The greateft or moſt univerſal is, which is common to all be- 
ings; ry rranſcendent being, or a being, as it is the Subject of Me 
[4 1 is 

IL. A greatet univerſal being is, that which is comparatively ab- 
fracted from leſs univerſals ; as a livi being is abliracted trom 
men, beaſts, aud Planrs, becaule they have a Commonnelſs of /e«, 
as far as they are living : This Commonneſs is abſtraRed from men, 
Beaſis, and Plants, as they are leſs univerſals. 
| = . A \eſs unwerſal being is, which is abſiraRted from the 
e 

V. The leaſt univerſal is, which is immediacely abſirafted from 
Individvals. 

VI. Among Logicians the greateſt aniverſals is termed wnrverſe 
le xniver ſaliſſimam, or Genus ſummans. A greater univerſal is cal 
led Genus intermedinn Or ſabalternum, Or majus wnverſale. A els 
univerſal 1s known to them by the Name of Species ſubalterna Ol ave 
dia. The leaſt univerſal is alſo nemed Species ſpecial;ſſina Of nnfine. 
Theſe Terms are of great uſe in Logich , and being proper to chat 
Art, they are conſidered there in a different manner to what che) 
are here ; wherefore I ſhall omit any further Diſcourſe upon them. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Modes or Parts of- a Being. 


1. What « Mode #. Whence Parti: named « Part. Whence a Mods 
it termed a Mode. The Scorch Proverb verified. 
2, The Number and Kinds of Modes. What an Eſſence or « whole be« 


Is 
1. That « Mode is the Summum Genus of all Brings, and their 
Parts. 
4. The vulgar DoBrine of Modes rejefted. 
5. That a Subſtawte 11 a Mode of a Being. | 
6. That « Mode is an wowwvecal G to 4 Subſtance and an Acey- 
dem 


7 That 4 Subſtarce 1s an Accident, and all Accidents are Subſtances, 
The Diffgrence between Subſiſtence and $1 bſtance, 


I. TT isrime 1 ſbould propoſe ſomwhat Touching the Modal Di- 
viſion of a Being, which is ics parrition tro Modes, 

A Mode is that whereby a being 13 incurrenrinto our Knowledge, 
I have ofc rold you,rhat a being, as to us, is 2 being from irs cognoſ- 
cibiliry, that is from-our perceiving it to be ſomthing. Our Percep- 
tion is either ſenſu1l or intelle&ual : The hater whereof is obliged 
to the former for all irs knowledge. Wherefore a real being i« a rel 
being from irs ſenhible cognoſcability ; and an objective b.ing is an 
objective being from irs intelligible cognoſctvility. We know a be- 
ing cirher in irs whole or parts, The Parts are c l\ed Parts, Divil-- 
ons, and Partitions ; becauſe they are apprehended by us diviſedly 
or pirred, as they are inherent in a being ; or becauſe they arr or 
civide our perceprion, that is, move it in a dilttin& manner. The di- 
ftin& motions, partitions and divifions of Parrs are otherwiſe rer- 
med Modes or Mamers, becruſe they do modificrte the Senſes ; 
that is, move them in various manners. Theſe we ſay zre real, be- 
cauſe we imagine them to be juft ſo in narure,as we apprehend then 
to be. 'We muſt then give cteditto char trite Maxim of che Nor- 
chern people of this Iſl1nd, who wulgarly cry out ,Ount anda al tiegs 
« bot motiens. Modes ate lictle eff bur the various —_— 
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through which it makes it ſelf known to. us as it were in various 
manners. We know a heingyn the whale , when we know it in all 
irs Parts or Modes, + 

IT.As many ſeveral maners as a being doth move the ſenſesthrough, 
ſo many ſeveral Modee there b&iA being moves: he Senſes through 
us Unicy, Truch, Goodneſs, Exiſtence, Subſtance, Quan: ity, &c. 
Their Number you will find in che 14ch. Chapt, 

Actributes, Accidents, Properties, and Modes are Syzonina's. 
They are called Artribures ( « parte af7us ) becauſe our Intetiea 
doth attribure them to the various motions of a being upon the Sen- 
ſes, Accidents are unpoſed upon a being, becuuſe they befal to ic 
accidentally, or by chance from our underlianding.Properties are ſo 
called, becauſe they are proper to a being, and withour which a be- 
10g cannot conſiſt, . 

We canno: ſay, that a being is any thing elſe but us Modex vni- 
red ; for if we ſay,it is ſomecthing beyond chem Modes,we ſay more 
then we know ; for we know a. being nofurther then its Modes, or 
no further then it moves our Senſes.Befides, rake away unity, truth, 
ſubltance, quantity and the remaining Modes from a|F#ing, what 
canany man imagine to be rhe Qverplus ? even norbinge. Bur more 
of this 1n the Next Chapter. 

III, Hence I gather,tha: a Mode in a large ſenſe is the ſammane 
Genus of all berngs, becauſe it predicates of all beings and their 
Parts. It predicates of a whole being, becauſe in 2 large ſenſe ic im- 
ports the manner of Repreſentation of an entire Eſſence, 

A Mode is more or leſs univerſal , or Singular. An univerſal 
Mode is a Commonneſs of fingular Modes. A fngular Mode, is 
inherent inevery ſingular being. 

The more andleſs univerſal Modes 1 haveenumerared in the 
14 Chap. Their Deſcriptions you may readin the Following Chap- 


ter. 
IV. The Vulgar of Philoſophers ſtate a different deſcription of. 
2 Mode. A modal Entry or Mode (ſay they ) is that, which can- 
not be ſeparated through the Divane Power from thar,which can be- 
without ic,in reſpeRt to which a thing is ſaid that other thing,Fhich 
is ſeparated from it. Wherefore that,which can be ſeparated intwo 
Entities, but not reciprocally, is ſaid to be a thing : and that which 
canner: exiſt withaut, is called, a Afode, You bare an Example in 
Matter, which is united, and in its union,chrough which it 1s upuced, 


that 


Book II, 


that ſame Matter can through the Divine Power exift without, the 
ſame Union to that individual Form , wm union to another diftin&t 
Form :_but that union cannot through the Divine Power exiſt wich- 
out that very ſame Matter. Whence ir 18, that the union is ſaid to 
be the Mode of Macter, and the Matter is ſaid to be thething in re- 
ſpe co chat union. The ſame Diflin&tion I concludefrom:- this Doe 
&rine to be incercedenc berween Action and the Agent Principle; 
as alſo berween Paſſion and the Patienc Principle : between Sub- 
fiſtence and its Nature, 

By chis they ſeem to ſu areal difference berween a Mode 
and its being or Nature ; bus withal they afferr, that this real diffe- 
rence of exiltence is not Natural, bue Supernatural, | | 

Ifrhen there is no Natural real difference berween a Thing and 
its Mode;Ergo, According to their own Opinion, a Mode- 1s 1den- 
tificated Nacurally and Really with che thang, and ly a 
thing muſt be coniticured out of rhe of its &, | 

« I ſay char a Subtance is 3 Mode of a Being, For iris evidenc 
from their own words, that it 1s Naturally inſeparable froth its 
Nature ; ergo, a Subſtance is natatally and really the (ame with 4 
Nature ſubttanc of ſubfiftent. 2. A Subltance doth as much and as 
properly modifie its SubjeR as any other Mode: for by it a being 
appears to our ſenſe to be ſubliftenc or ſubſtant. 3. A Subtance 
hath no other Subje&t ro inhere ingthen them other Modes unced, 
but more eſpecially ic inheres in quantity : that is, a being doth be- 
come a Subftent to other Accidents or Modes by meanes of its 

uantity : For if you rake away quantity from a being, whereb 
thall chat being becoTe a Subſtane to orher Modes ? 4. To abt 
of ir ſelf is nor the Eflence of abeing : For they contels- thac ſuper- 
naturally it is ſeparable from its Eflence ; Erge Ic 1s ſomnwhareiſe, 
and can benothing bur « Mode, $5. A Mode is thar, an 
Effence is in part made known to us: but an Effence isin pare made 
known to us by its ſubfiltence or emftence pry ſe : Erge,itis a Mode. 
Or chus: The Pacrs of an Eflenceare prroars we from one anether 
by their Modes or diftin&t manner of Reprefentationto ſenſe, bur 
a Subltance is diſtinguiſhed from another Mode throughics diftin& 
manner of Repreſentation; £rgo. 6. If a Subſtance agreeth in mo- 
ving the Senſes, in inſeparability, in time or duration, with other 
Modes ; Ergo, it is neither more or leſs a Mode then they, Bur the 
Antecedenee is crue, Eryo whe I is rue alſo, 
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Any other Modeis as lirrle ſeparable from its Eſſence withonr 
the deſirutien of it as a Subſtance: For take away Quality or Quan- 
tity, it will deſtroy the Eſſence as much as the ſeparation of a Sub- 
Rance ; the like concave of their Qualicy, Duration, &c.'28 all o- 
cher Modes are variable, ſo is a Subſtance, which may be augmented 
end diminiſhed ; for a Subftance ſometime becomes a greater or 
lefler ſubſtance, from the Augmencation or diminution of Quanuty, 
Laſtly, You ſay that a ſubltance is that, wherein all the Nine Acci- 
dents do inhere ranquems in SwbjeFFo. But then tell me what thac 
thing is wherein all the Nine Accidents doinhere?Pofſibly you will 
ſay, char that wherein the Accidents are inherent is latent ; that is, 
is not cognoſcible. Bur again, if it be nor cognoſcaable, how do you 
krow it then tobe x thing ? Ergo, you ſpeak more then you know: 
If ſo, wherein is ir.diftinguiſhe from a Chimers ? | 

VI. A Modeis an umvocal Gender to a Subſtance and the other 
Modes ; becauſe it is equally predicated of chem. 

VII: The Conſequence of this Diſcourſe doch infer the Diviſion 
of 2 Being in a Subſtance and Accident to be erroneous; becauſe an 
Accident is affirmatively predicated of a Subſtance ; for a Subltance 
ts nothing elſe but a Notion, which accidencly or by chance 1s ateri- 
buted by us to2 being, | 

Every Mode of a —_ 19 predicable of a Subſtance, and a Sub- 
ſtance of it. For every Mode 1s ſubliftent through i ſelf, rhat is, 1c 
need nor ano her to copfticure irs formal modality. To ſubhiſt chrough © 
it ſelf, is cot ro ſubfiſt through another, but every Mode ſubfiftert 
through ir ſelf, 2nd is chrough it ſelf, char which ir is ; for Quality 
doth not owe irs Subfiftence to Quantity, nor Quantity to it ; but 
each of rhema ſubfilt through themſelves, and are Modes through 
themſelves. Each ſingular Mode cannot ſubfift of it ſelf, as needing 
the concurrence of all rbe ocher modes; & therefore they ſubfiſt or de» 
pend from one another. This Dependance from one another mighr 
rather be termed Subſtance (quia ann alter; ſubſtat i. ©. nn alter; 
oft fulevwents ) becauſe the one doth Rand under the other as a Pillar 
to uphold ir. Subſiftence doth more properly denoce the ſubfaſience. 
of 2 Mode through icſelf. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Attributes of a Being. 


a@ = > = = A. i. 


i I, Why a Property us ſo called. 
2. The Difference which Authors hold ' between Paſſion and Artri- 
bute. 
3. That Paſſion and Attribmie, 44 to their Names, imply the ſame 
Thing. 
4+ Ths Attributes are really the ſame with their Eſence. That all - 
— Biting , 44 they are nxitedy are the ſame with their Eſ- 
ence or Being. 
5+ That the Attributes are formally diftinft from one another. 
6, E {04 that, which we conceive beyond the Attr1bmes of a Being) is no» 


4 
7. What an E ſence us. 
I, A Property or Propriety of a Being is ſo called, becauſe ir is 


not the eſſence of a Being, but doth concomirate ir, 
52 Progrium quarto mode, flowing fron is Qaiddity. Theſe in Phy- 
4 WH ficks are rermed Paſſions, which are Properties Phyfically derived 
from their Eſſence, and are individually concomitants to it out of 
the Nature of the thing. In CMeraphyſicks the fame are named At- 
—_— becauſe they are attributed from our Underſtanding to- a 
I: Alchough Paſſions and Attribmres do formally fignifie the ſage 
thing, neverthelefs have Lare Authors retained a formal DiftinQi- 
on berween them : to wir, in thit Arrribures are phyſically idencti- 
hated, but formally dillinguiſhe from their Eatiryz bur P 
re both Pliyfically and formally -idenrificaced with their Enti- 
ries, 
III. Paſſizs 2nd Attribute , as to their Names, are idenrificued, 
nd imply the ſame thing ; for it is called a Pafbon(s Patiends from 
Sufteri $ becauſe a Being doth ſuffer ſuch a diftinRion from us, 
that is, from our Mind and Underſtanding.So Atrribwteis impoled » 
from our underſtanding, becauſe it doth artribsre ſuch a —_ 
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from our Concept 10 a Being. Wherefore to be attributed mate 
from our underſtanding, and to tuffer from our underſtanding,icaply 
the ſame rhing. 

IV. Arcributes are really the ſame with cheir Eſſences , becauſe hey 
cannot exilt aſunder. All the Attributes of a being, as they are uniced, 
are really and formally che ſame with cheir Eflences. A real Formal 

Diltin&ion ariſeth from a ſpecihe&-Concepr in our minds of twoot 
more realEnticies. The underitanding cannot have a formal ſpecified 
Concept of two or more real Entities, unleſs they are really di- 
ſtint , that is, move the uncerliandivg diftintly from withour, 
Wherefore all the Attribures united, moving the underſtarrding in 
the ſame manner as the Being or Eſſence it ſelt, muſt be really and 
formally the ſame. That the Being it ſelf and its Artributes move 
che underſtanding in like manner, is evident : For wherein doh 
being move the underſtanding, but by irs Actribures uniced? And 
wherein dothe Arrributes united move the underſtanding, but by 
their being and Eflence ? You may enquire, why then Attribute 
doth in its formal Concept fignifie diſtinctly from the fignificat 
of a being ? I Anſwer, thac a being,as to ns,is an Effence compoſed 
out of rhe congreſs of all its Attributes or diftin&t manners of mo. 

ing the underttanding,which if conhidered ſeparately are called At- 
ar if uniced, « Being or Eflence, 

V. Attributes are formally dittin& from one another, becault 
each moves the underſtanding in a diflin& manner, which cauſerl 
a diſtinct Concept ; Which concept ( « parte alt ) defines cher 
Formalivies or qudditative Repreſentations diflin& one from the 
other. = 

Attributes are not really difiin&t one from theother, becaiff 

they cannot exilt afunder. 

Attributes may alſo becalled Modes ina ftrict ſenſe, as they & 
lignifie a diftint manner of moving the underftandin : 

VI. That which we conceive of a. being beyond ics Atrriby 
1s nothing ( a now er) for we can neither deſcribe or define it. 

VII. Hence we may conclude, that Eſſence (as to ns) is a Reptts 
ſentation of all the cognoſcible Actribures of a being if unity. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Kinds and Number of the Attri- 
bures of a Being. El 


x: Whence the Number of the Attributes of a Bring us takgn, 

2. The Number of Attribates conſluuting a Being, 

;, All Attributes ave comvertible one wabchs other , and each of thens, 
and all of thews in wnion with an E ſexce or Bring. 

4 That all the Attributes of a Being ave equal mn Dignity and Evi- 
dence. 

5. That the Order of Dofirine concernang theſe Attributes ts mndof= 
ferent. 


L ; tg Attribates of a Being are as many, as are requifee to 
make it cognoſcble, 

II, The Condictionsor Actribures concurring to the Cognoſci- 
bilicy of a Being are, {mty, Truth, Goodneſs, Exiſtence, Subpftence, 
Diftinitlion, Termination, Perfeltion, Neceſſity, Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, Aftion, Paſſion, Sunation, Duration. 

Theſe doall concur co the {ogneſcibility of. a Being, becauſe one b. 
of them being defeQive, we cannot know a Being perfectly. |; 
IT, All cheir Acrribures are convertible one wich che other, and 

each of them with a Bzing. Thus all,which is true, is good ; all 
what is good, is exiſtent , &'c, So all what hath Quantity is abe- 
ing; all,vhat bach Quality, is a betng, &c. Wherefore one of theſe* 
Accributes being (tated, chey areall ſtated : and one being abo- 
liche, they are a aboliſhc. 

IV. They are all of an equal Dignicy and of che ime Evidence , 
Natwraw & quoad nos) If any may be ſaid to be the Root or 
atzon, ic muſt be Unity ; fag a thing mult be one, before ic 
an exiſt : Bur fince there may obepties, that nothing can be one : 
defore it is exiſtent ; chere can be no ground Rated. 

V. Neicher isit any matrer, whichis created of firſt, chey being 
all of one Dignity and Evidence : Nevertheleſs, I ſhall obſerve the 

aved Method in Diſcaurkog on them. $ 
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CHAP.XV. 
Of Eſſence and Exiſtence. 


I, That E ſence and Exiſtence are generally recerved for Proneiplu, 
2, T hat E fre is no Principle. 

3. That Exiſtence « no Principle. 

4. What Ex ftence « according to the Opinion of the Anther. 

5. That Exiſtence is intentionally difÞintt from Efſence. 

6. That E ſence u perfetter than E x:ſtexce. 

6. That Exiftence it formally diſtinft from Subſt ance. 


I. TD Sſerce and Exiſtence are generalily received for the rwo Pris 

ciples of a Bemy : Bur how they are Principles, avd whyh 
received,is not {o generally explained, Prmeiples are internal and oh 
ginal Canſes ; namely, the firit Cruſes of all the Paſſions and Aun- 
butes, which do conconurate their Potion ; internal, becauſe they 
chrough rheir preſence conſtirace the whole, 

IT. Intern Principles are confticured at theſame time ; ſo (ws 
teria ſecunda) the Second Matter ( according to Arift. ) is conſis 
red at the ſame moment of rime, when the Form doth acivene.But 
an Eſſence is an Eſſence (accorcing ro the ame Philoſopher) 
though Exittence is not advened tot, Wherefore they are nocop 
ftiturive Principles. ; 

You may ſay thit Eſſence is like to ( Aateria Prime ) the Fo 
Matter, and therefore may be like to ityin enat it is a (Priveipians # 
nerationts ) Principle of Generation, ro which it 18 not improget 
to be before the advent of a Form : Wherefore Eſſexce may bet» 
ken for a Principle of Generation, Suppoſe rhat granted, rot, 
thatic is live ro Afateria Prima, in that it can be without a Form,'it 
is no conſequence, that it ſhovid alſo be a Principle of Generation 
becauſe 2 Principle of Genermiogis changed into another thing, 
by the advent of a Form, as Materia prime is no longer a Marrs 
prima at the Advent ofa Form, but a Materia ſecunds, But us it 
Eſſence, alrhough Exiftence is acjoyned to it, it remainerh eſſence 
fill, and is in no wiſe changed, *) 

III, Exiſtence is no Principle, by reaſon it 1s-no my 
l 
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h ic ſelf of all che Aﬀedtions of a Being, bur a concomiranc 
affetion of an Efſence. You may objeRt : Thar Exiſtence, 
all the other Paſſions are artribured to the Eflence ; ſo that if an Eſ- 
ſence was not exiftenr, none of the other Paſſions could be related 
coir.l Anſwer:The ſame Objetion may be applied to any of the re- 
ſtanc Arrribures : as, if an unity was not adjoyned to an . 
the other — could nor be _ = pon 
Attributes of a being are equal one to and a ae 
equal ro the whole, whichis the Eflence. 

IV. Exiſtence is an Attribute , whereby a Being is aQtually con- 
flicured, By Exiſtence a Being is ſeated beyond Generation, and re- 
duced to an En: conſtitutuns, vel generatums, (o that Exiflence doth 
follow the Poſition of all the Attributes in union - or rather is, 
whereby the Polition of all the Arrribures in union 1s produced. 
Wherefore Eſſence without exiſtence is only a Chimera,and impol- 
fible to be. 

V.Exiftence is diftin& from an eſſence (intemtronaliter)by the ope- 
ration of the mind ; becauſe ic moves the underftanding 1n a man- 
ner different from the mocion of an Eſſence. 

Als E ſſentialis and Exiſtence are Symnima's : for they denote 
the ſame thing, neither is there any diftinRion berween them, et- 
— parte Objefts, ot ex parte aft ; that is, really, or intentio- 
rally. 

Eſſence is perfeter then Exiſtence ; becauſe Eflence compre- 
tends in it Exiſtence, and all the other Atrribures, 

- Exiſtence is formally diftin& from Subltance or Subliftence, in 
that the latter is an Attribute conflituting a being.independing 
from another : bur exiſtence denoces only a Poſition of all rhe At- 
cmbures in union. This Queſtion doth ſomwhat puzzle Owreds , 
Fol. 286, Met. Cont. 2. Where he doubts wherein exiſtence is di- 
thn from a Subſtance. He is forced to Anſwer, that the exiſtence 
of a Subſtance is a Subltance, and the exiſtence of an Accident is an 
Accident : alchough a little hefore he admits of a formal diftinAtion 
derween them. By this Anſwer it would follow that a Subſtance 
were an Accident, arid an Accident a Subſtance z becauſe they agree 
In a te7749 1ncommunicabili : for exiſtence is only communicable ts 
a deing ; ergo a Subſtance and Accident are one being. \ 


CHAP. 


XLUM 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Unity. 


Þ, That Knity ſuper addes nothing Poſurve to a Being, 
3, Wha Kniy 15s T hat Wmty properly and per le owplies a Pifirrve; 
accidently and improperly a Negatroe. What 14 formally imported 
Knit). 
3. | + Went y 18 legally divided 1 unum per ſe, and unum per ac- 
cidens, 


I. Nity doth ſuperadd nothing Poſitive to a Being, For Unit 

is eſſential to a being ; that is, irconliituces part of irs El 
ſence : Without which unity, a being is no being, Wherefore no- 
thing can be (aid properly to be ſuperadoed to _— unleſs a be- 
ing were a being withour it, and before it ; or unleſs it be nopart 
of a being. 

IT. Unity is an Attribute of a being, by which it1s one in it ſelf, 
and diſtinct from all others. 

To be one in it ſelf, is tobe not many , and to have but one De- 
finition, or one Formality. A being may be divided into many, not- 
withſtanding each of them many are one ſtill after their Diviſion: 
And if you proceed to an infinite Divihon (as it were) each Partide 
divided will be one fill in it ſelf, before irs Diviſion, Wherefore 
unity is inſeparable from a Being, By one in it ſelf, underſtand a po- 
ſu1ve unity, not neganve : for a Negative is a Now E xs, 

Uniry formally is not an indivifon of a being in it ſelf ; becauſe 
indiviſion is accidental to it : For 1f Divihon be accidental to a be 
ing, Indiviſion muſt alſo be accidental to it, Uniry doth rather 1n- 
clace or imply an Identity of Parts to the whole. By unity a being 
1s diltin&t from all others : rhac 1s, each being by irs unicy moverh 
the underſtanding terminanvely, by which terminative motion one 
being is diftinguiſht from another being, By rerminative underſtand 
s Politive, a Negative being, incognolcible. 

NI, Unity 1s illegally divided in unity through it ſelf ( nw per 
ſe ) and unity by accident ( that is through anocher) or wnuns per 4c- 
cider © Becauſe all real unitics are exe through chemſelves ; and con- 

ſequently 


all formal uniries (thar is, unines cx parte alias ) arealſo 
one through themſelves. You may objeRt, that a Heap of Corn, a 
Houſe are unities per acc:dens. 1 Aniwer, To peF Co, as 
far as it is a heap, is one through & ſelf ; becauſe ir dot it 
ſelf by an unity : which repreſentation is che ground of a formal uni- 
ty,or unity ex parte aiww. I prove it tobea formal unity, becauſe 


-: the underſtanding can define it : Er, ic is one : For whatever is 

ted definible, is one. Why cannot a heap of Corn repreſent an Obje& 
one in it ſelf, as properly, as a Multicude or of Individual men 

ICs repreſent an Univerſality ? Why cannor a e, alc It CON 


fiſterh of Parts,when divided from their whole (namely thac 

Houſe ) differing one from the other, conflicure an uniry in ics Ob- 

it je, as juſtly, as an individual man, who conflifterh alfo of Parts, 
=, when divided, different from one another ? 

Unity is eicher Numerical, Specifical, or Generical ; that is,more 


nt or leſs univerſal or hogular, 
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= Of Truth. 
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fore 1. Why Trath it called tranſcendent, 
PO» ?, What Truth 15. 

3. An Objellion againſt the Defimtion of Truth. That a Monfer is a 
auſe true Being. That God wmny he 1: the remote efficient Canſe of a 
be- Manſter, nevertheleſs cant be ſaid to be the Cauſe of evil. 
r 10+ 4. Aultins Definition of Truth. 
eing 5. That F alſhood is not definible. How it may be deſcribed. 


one I Rath here is called Tranſcendent from its confticuting a be- 
tand ing in ics Tranſcendence. 

I. Truch is an Actribute of a being, whereby irappeareth co 
w por us to anſwer irs end, or to thar, which ic was intended for. To An- 
y AC- wer its end confiſterh in the Conformity of a being cothe Pac- 
wr tern or /desin the Divine Mind, All beings are created by che 


l-creating God for an end ; and therefore are —_ crue , 
I 2 
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becauſe they muſt neceſſarily obey their end, as having, a neceflary 
Cauſe, which 1s Gods O:dination, 

I. Againit the Definicion of Truth, as it 1s Tranſcendent,, may 
be Objected:Thar a Monlier 1s a Being;but a Monliter is not anſwe- 
rable to irs end ; becauſe its end was to he pertect : theretore all 
beings are not true , that is , anſwerableto their end: Tots 
Anſwer, That a Monlter 1s Prcue being, in that it anſwereth tots 
efficient and marerial Cauſe ; as inthis caſe, a Child born witnout 
a head, 1s a perfet Natural living being,bur is noc a perte&t Humane 
being that 1s, itis imperfet as toits humane body : Neverthelels 
ic is perfect as to its Natural and vegetable being , which ſufhcech, 
Here a further Reply may be made, that God did not only ordain 
beings ro be pertect , as to their Natural Perfection, bur alſo as 
co their vegetable, animal, and rational PerfeRion z, for his Ordl- 
nation upon Herbs was, that they ſhould encreaſe by bringing forth 
Seed of the ſame kind ; that Beafts ſhould muluply after their own 
kind, To the clearing of this doubt, we are to obſerve, that Gods 
Ordination was related either to the Speczes, or to every individual 
fncure being, or to both. Ir is moſt probable it was to both, parti- 
cularly ro man, for whoſe ſake rhe ſame extended alſo to other cret- 
cures, We are likewiſeto remember man in his rwofold ſtare,co wit, 
of Integrity and Deficience.Gods Ordination then upon man was, 
char he, and all other Animals and Vegerables for his ſake, ſhould 
encreaſe afrer their own kind, during mans Integrity. This Ordina- 
tion upon Gods Creatures is anſwered and effected by Powers and 
Diſpohttons created by him in them : According to which Powers, 
all Creatures atted.. All the Ations of man kg therefore depend 
from his Powers ; to wit, his Propagation from his Generanve 
Power, which again was ſubjeted to his Phanhe, and chat to his 
will and underſtanding : Wherefore as long as his will and under- 
ſtanding did will and underſtand nothing, but what was perfect, his 
Phanſtz could receive no other Impreſſion, bur of PerfeRions, 
which could not cauſe any Errour in the Generative power, and 
therefore had man abided in his entire ſtate, he nor any other Crea- 
tures could have generated Monſters, Man having through his de- 
fiaence corrupted his Faculties, no wonder if their Ads are alſo 
corrupred, and their effe&s corrupred,and corruprible:Hence then 
1t1s beyond ſcruple, that Gods Ordination did immediacely relate 
to the Powers cf all Creatures, and herein ate all beings true, and 

anſwerable 


Book II, 
anſwerable io their end, and therefore perfet. You may urge an 
Inconvenience to follow this Solution ; hecauſe thereby God ſeems: 
£9 be the original cauſe of Montlers or : for if God had confer- 
red perfect powers upon man, man could not have changed them of 
bimielf : wherefore God mult be ſuppoſed to alter chem diſpokiti- 
ons and faculties, IT Anfſiver, Thar God was not the original cauſe 
of this zl:ecation, but man tumfelf chrough his Gn : which cherefore 
was the firſt impulſive cauſe, Tis certain, that God was the eftici- 
ent cauſe of this Alreration of Powers ; yet Gods AR was not evil 
therein, bur good and perfect, becauſe his Juſtice did require ir : 
for this change upon man was his puniſhmem : If ſo, none cani or 
will attribute the evil following a puniſhment of a MalefaRtor, to 
him that puniſheth, or to the puniſhment it ſelf, but ro the Malefa- 
or, whoſe Default and Crime was the cauſe of that evil,which be- 
fel him after his puniſhment. 

IV. Auſtin in the gth. Chap. 2 Book, of his Solrloquies fares the 
Deſcription of Tr«th. Truth is that, which it is z and in the ſame 
Chapter openeth his meaning. Truth is thar, which is fo in it ſelf, 
85 it appeareth co him thar perceiveth ir, if he will and can perceive 
it, Hence do Hurtad. Di#Þ.7. Met. Seft.1. and Sear. Difp.7: Seft.5. 
infer the Nature of Truth to conhilt in a cognoſcibilicy of a being 
to the underſtanding of char, which it is. This _ as it 1s ob- 
ſcure,ſo it is expoſ'd to doubts,if not to falſhood. The truth of a man 
doth not conhilt in my knowing a man tobe a man, and that he is no 
other thing but a man ; for that is a quiddizarrve Concept of a man, 
mmely to know him tobe a man; bur co know a man to be rhar, 
mhich be was intended for, is the concepe of his trath : Wherefore 
Sears in the ſame Chapter, doth well recal himſelf,in affecting that 
ruth is relative to created and increated Knowledge. 

Truth doth not ſuperadd extrinſecally (ex perte aft) any deno- 
mination really diſtin&t from a being, fince it is concurrent to the 
conſticuring of the nature of a being : for take away truch, and you 
ake away the eflence of a being. 

V.Falſhood 1s defined by moſt Philoſophers to be that, which ap- 
pears to be that, w*d ir is nor. lc is (trange that falſhood,which is noc 
In rerans nature, ſhould be defined. It is not in reruns nat#ra,becauſe 
all beings are true. If ic can be defined, it is a being, For noching is 
dfnible unleſs ic is a being ; had it been deſcribed by a Negative, 


ten indeterminatively we might have perceived it ; as thus, 
Falſhood 


"a Chap. 18. Parr, 


Falſhood is,which doth not appeaz to be thar which it is,or which it 
war incended for :1 fay 1 —_ we know a(falſum) 
fa\ſhood to be 2 falſhoo1, ec not Cererminate our 

cept through its trach; fo that cis is a privative or accidental know- 


ledge. 


— 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Goodneſs. 


1, What Goodneſs is. The Improbation of ſeveral Definitions of Guud 


weſt. 
3. <þ he Difference between Goodneſs and Perfeltion. 
3. What Emil us. | 
4. What the abſolute aire End of Goodneſs 11, 
5. That Goodneſs 1s 1myproperly drvided in Eſſential, Accidental,ond In 


al G [# 
6, Few Goodneſs 11 proper ly divided. 


7. That the Drviſion of Good in Honeſt, Deleftable, &c. doth belang 
to Ethicks. 


v Oocneſs is an Artribute of a Being, whereby it is for an 

end. Many Philoſophers do omic the Definition of Good 
neſs,becauſe they can find no diltinRtion berween Truth and Good 
neſs. Ochers define it to be a convenience of a being with the Ap 
petite ; which 1s erroneous, for Goodneſ+ is in a being, thatis, 4 
partial being, without the Appetite. 2. Goodneſs is abſolute, 1 
Convenience is relative. Timpl. Chap. 9. of his Metaph. 2 Book, d&+ 
fines Goodneſs to be an act of Good, as far as it is good ; orisa 
Qualicy, from which a being is denominated Good, This is /dew 
per Idem, and Obſcurum per Obſcurins. 

IT. Goodneſs is formally diftin& from Perfe&ion, becauſe a be- 
ing, according to what it is good only, is nor perfect. Wherefore 
Goodneſs 1s erroneouſly defined by ſome to be a Perfetion, 

Il, Evil( Malwm) is that, which doth not appear 20 us to be 
for any End. 

IV. The Abſolute ative End of Goodneſs is to conſtitute rey! 

v 
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which it is. The Paſſive is to be conftured char, which it is. 

V. GooJneſs is improperly divided ico Efſenaal , Accidencal, 
and Integral G6adneſs ; auſe Good rs chit, which is eſſential of 
it ſelf to a being, and therefore cannor be accidental, as it is 
freto Eſſential : It may be an I lential part, becauſe it concurs 
with the relt of the Attributes tothe conflitution of the Eflence of a 
Being. 

VI. Goodneſs is diviſible according to the divikbility of a be- 
ing, which is eicher Natural, Animal, or Humane, 

VII. The Diviſion of Goodneſs into Honeſt, Dele&able, and 
Proficable or Uſeful, doth not appertain to this Doctrine, bur is re+ 
ferred to Echicks, 


Gl rr ————— _ 
CHAP. XIX. 


Of Diſtinion. 


I, The Amthers Deſcription of Diſtinftion. That the privative ſenſe of 
wt being moved is « Note of Diſtinflion, whereby the ' 
belanſ diſtinguiſhes a Non Ens from an Ens: That the Poſitive ſenſe of 
being moved in anot her manney, than another EnsS moves the under - 
d Pacing , 1s 4 Note of Diftunltion between one Being and ano» 
ther. 
3006 BY 1, Hew Diſtinftion is divided. What a real Diſtinflion is. 
3006 BY 1. het « Modal Difference is. 
AMY 4 Thathe vulgar Deſcription of a real Diffinition 11 Errontons- 
0H 5. That thetermiof a Diſtinflion between two or more real brings are re- 
e, 1 qurfite bath or moore to exiſt. 
& de 6. That one term of Diſt inflion alrhough in exiſterce cannot be really pre- 
or 8s dicated of another not exiſtent. Oviedo and Hurtado Exami- 
wed 


od Is 


7 What « formal Diſtinilion i: apucte aftus, and bow atherwiſe cat- 
led. 

5. what a Diſtintio Rationis is. How otherwiſe named. 

l, Iſtinflion is an Attribute, whereby a being doth terminate 


che underſtanding: Or Diflin&ion is the termination m - 
t 
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the cognoſcent power made by che term of the cognoſcihility of 
being. DiltinRion, as it doth concomitate a Poſicyve, is incrinſe 
cally idencificaced with Unity, as it doth privatively imp 
a, Negative, or as much as it Coth unply beyond Uni, 
ty, it is a Non Ems, and not cognoicible ; for example, Peterig 

cable ro me, in that I know him to be Peter : the ſaid Par 
doth terminate my cognoſcible faculty by his rerminated Accidenty 
or Modes, becauſe beyond them Accidents of Peter, I conceive © 
ther nothing, or ſomthing, which doth not move my underſtand 
ing by ics accidents, as the Accidents of Petey did : So that by ne 
being moved in my underſtanding, or by being moved in anothe 
manner; I know that one being is not anorher, that one being is nc 
nothing. 1 know that one being is not nothing, becauſe it moves 
my — I know that one being is not another, becauſe 
ic moves my underſtanding otherwiſe then another being doth; 
which knowledge is called a diftindtion. A Diſtintion therefore 
is nothing elſe but a Non wlterior cognoſcibilitas rei, ſroe ex parte C 
jefli, fove ex parte Altus; Ot a non cognoſcibilitas ſimplicuer, Wherefore 
a non ens may be properly called ex parte attus a non cogmſcibilitas. \ 

Diſtinion here, as it 15 relative co a being in 1s rranſcience, j 
whereby we know i: nor to be nothing : We know a being not toh 
nothing, becauſe it moves the underſtanding terminartively : where 
fore thar,which we apprehend without, or beyond the term of the 
Modes of a being, 1s nothing. Diſtinftion, as ic is a Poſitive, is 
coincident with Unity, and 15 not to be referred to it as a different 
Mode. 

IL.A Diftiaflion is cither Real or Modal. A Real Diſtinit;gn is, where 
hy an entire Eflence moveth the underſtanding differently from 
the entire Eſſence of another being. What Eſſence is , hath bee 
declared zt large, and thence may ealily be conceived, how one E- 
ſence diftereth from another. 

IT. A Modal Difference is, whereby one Mode of an Eflence 
moverh the underſtanding difterently from another Mode conta- 
ned in the ſame Eflence : So that a real difference 1s between thing 
and things, and a modal difference is berween Modes and 
Modes. | 

IV.A Real Difference is generally taken to be berween ewo be 
ings, which can exiſt aſuncer ; as two eflences or Beings : burr 
Accidents or Modes of one being cannot exilt aſunder ; which nov 

withſtand 
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SEES he obs. 
#0 Accidents inherent in one efſence,co be really difti 
this is rather a property of a real difference, and not its Deſcription 
or Definition ; for were it derived from the eſſence of a being, ir 
would be x Definition ; bur fince it is deduced from Exi | 
is only 8 Preperty of a being, ic is no Defnitionor Deſcripuocn. 
V. The Terms of a Difin&ion between two oft more Re- 
al Beings are ifite and Neceflary both or moreto exiſt, I 
prove 1t in this ion; Bridget is not Mary: We can- 
not ſay, that Dridege is* not Mary, unlefſe both exiſtent ; 
for the ſpecrer of Bridger moving the underſtanding in a diftin&t 
manner, and £Mary moving the IntelleR in another manner, are 
two rerms of diſtinction : Now how can theſe rwo terms move the 
underfianding as- two real beings, unleſs exiſtent > Yoy may ſay, 
thac alchough _ not exitiamt , yer ſhe hath exifted,and by chac 
l 


ſpecies (he moves the underflanding : That is impoſſible ; For bow 
can Bridger move the undectianding from wichour, and ſhe not be 
exiſtent trom without ? 2, If chis improper motion were granted , 
yet Fridget noc being in exiſtence, we cannot ſay, Bridget is not 
Mary, but we may ſay, Bridget was not Mary ; for « denotes 


preſence, and an actual enittence. 

VI. Wecanno: really predicate. one term-of DiſtinRion , ak 
though in exiftence, of anorher not exiftent : which if ocherwiſe we 
do, then that term,vehich 1s noc exiſtent, is equivalent to a ow ens : 
25 15 evident in this Eanananion Paris is not T roy. Here Paru doth real- 
ly move our underſtanding from without, but Trey doth not ; for it 
1s not in reram natere. Wherefore theſe rwo cannot be predicated 
really of one another. Bur if each conſidered as o5jeRtive, then they 
may objeRively be denied of one another. 2. Pariraken as a re- 
al being, and enunciated of Trey as no real being, amounts to a now 
ex, and is the ſame, as if you ſaid, in ſtead of Paris is not Troy, Pa 
11 15 not zething.In the ſam: ſenſe is a Chimers taken for a nin exs,be- 
cauſe ie dorh noe move the underſtanding from without : as, a mgn 
is no (bimers, that is, a Manis ot nothing, Or 2 non ens. ' 

VII. Authors have involved themſelves in ſuch abfurdiries, and 
ſirange rerms, that they do thereby render themſelves and their O» 
pinions inexplicable;whereas there is no ordinary capacity ,burt may 
ezfily attain to the underſtanding of theſe CMuophyſichs, which all 
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I have demonſtrated by ſenſe: What barbarous Tiſcourſe do 

in Here. and Ovied. upon this very SubjeRt ; which for i 
unlock, I have Rudied co unfold che Doftrine of Preci fiew and Dj- 

ftinfiion, in a plainerDiſcourie. Ks | 
Oviede makes it a great difficulty to diſtinguiſh che concept of 
Peter and « Horſe : and nowonder, if it proveth fo unto him, tince 
he proceeds upon an obſcure foundation of diſtinftion: Neither can 
he light upon any at all; For in his Met. Contr. 4. P, 1, he writes 
thus ; Some ſay, that the Objective Concept, by whoſe force this 
politive being is noc anotber formally, doth imply a Negative : Bur 
Hurtade , and many others teach better, thar the ſame politive ef- 
ſence of a being is fgnified in a Negative manner.I have ſaid more 
of this Contr.3. Where 1 have proved that or this being not to be 4- 
nother : as Peter not to be John, doth imply a poſitive Concept of 
a being, withoat importing formally any other Negative : Thusfar 
Ovieds. Here you have che foundation of DytinEtion ared by the 
comadracicnnd Author ; bur if narrowly examined, will prove no 
foundation. And as to the firſt Opinion, which 1s, That the Obje- 
Aive Concept, &c. What force is it, which a Poſitive being hath, 

whereby it is not formally another ? This is not propounded 
them, and therefore it is no Foundation. The Anſwer tothis, 

have plainly and briefly ſer down in the firlt Paragr. of this Chapt, 
2. How can an objective Conceptimply a Negative ? The Reſolu- 
tion of this is alſo by them omicred. The Second Opinion aſlerts, 
Thar the ſame poſitive Eſſence of a being is ſignified in a Negative 
manner. This 1s no ground of Diſtinction ; becauſe a poſitive bring 
i ſignified negatively : therefore it is diſtunft. This is 1dem per Idem ; 
a politive being is ſignified negatively, therefore ir is a Negative; 
or is diſtin, Oviedo himſelf reaches ſomewhat nearer tothe cruch 
of the Matter : He ſaich, that for a being not to be another being , 
doth imply a poſitive concept ; and fo it doth : But how, or un 
what manner, he omits, Ir 1s by moving the Intelle& (as I have 
proved before) in a ſundry manner, or by ſeveral Modes. Bur to 
return tothe Reſolution of the DiſtinEtion propoſed : Wherein Pe- 
ter is diftin&t from a Horſe. Oviedo imagineth, that Peter is di- 
tin from a Horſe through his Unity : which doth d:Ringuiſh him 
from another, in that it doch repreſent that ir is not . unity. 


This is a Miſtake ; for Peters fingle unity doth only make him <- 
ſtint from a xewew, and nor diſtin from another being, . unlels 
chat 


chat 
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ing moves the Incellet abour the __ one after ano- | 
cher : Ore LWO unITIES are Np Intelle&t, which 
ing different in their /des,cauſe a diftinion berween themſelves: 
nec bow cad I deny, that One unity is not another, unleſs boch 
conceived and compared to another, . 
VII. That, which is a Real diff inftion 4 parte objefh externs , or 
Ris is named a formal diſt inftion a parte athus : It is named formal, 
becauſe the Intelle& conceiverh a diftinAt form of each being from 
another, and thereby formes the Definition of it, which is nothing 
elſe but the explication of the form of a being. 

IX. The ſame, which is denominated an chiedive diftinRtion &s 
parte objeft; imterm, is fignified a parte fins, by a ( diſtinitis ra- 
tones) diftinEtion of the mind, whereby the mind doth diftinguiſh 
incernal ObjeRs otherwiſe, then chey do exiſt really or wicthour, or 
otherwiſe, then they move from withour, Here I may ſeem rocon- 
tradit my ſelf, alrhough I do nor, in ſaying here, thar the IncelleRt 
doch, or may underſtand ObjeRs from within, different from them 
which move from without : and in another preceding place of this 
Book, I concluded, that the underftanding could not underſtand or 
conceive any being from within, bur what was like co beings from 
withour. To reconcile theſe two places ; you Mere obſerve, char 
an Objeftive Bring may be like to a Real Bring, either in ſome of irs 
Modes, or in all : If in all, then che being from within is like corhe 
whole eſſence of the being from without ; bur if in ſome,then then 
ſome are unlike ro the whole, in the ſame manner as a part is unlike 
tothe whole, Wherefore in this, the underfianding may perceive 
an Obje&t from within diftinaly from an Obje& from without. 
2. The underſtanding cannot perceive any being, bur what is like ro 
an entire being, or one or more Modes of a being fron without, 
3. The underſtanding may alſo conceive lome modes of one being, 
and ſome of another, which modes both united; cauſe a diſtin& oh- 
xaive being in that nnion, to what they were from withouc in dif. 
jpuaftion. 4. In this example the underſtanding cannot perceive 
but what is like to Excernals, for each of them modes are like to 
ſome one mode or ocher of beings from wichour, alchough here they 
we diſunited, yer are united in the underſtanding. How modes or 
Objects are or may be uniced in the underſtanding, I have (hewed 
inthe 7th, Chapter of chis Book, As for other divifions wary” 
K 2 i 
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Aion may be cxfily colle&ted from what is contained inthe foregy- 
ing Chapcer, | | 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Subliſtence. 


T, ” 5p What is 1:1 to be throwgh u ſelf, from « ſelf, and 
wn it ſelf. 

2, Tha 4 Nature canmet be corſeryated by God withont Sub ſiſtence. 
T hat the Tranſubit axtiation of Chriſt: Body and Blond into Bread 
and Wine, according to the = of the Papiſts, is inopoſſible. 
Oviedo's _—_— againſt this Poſition anſwered. 

J. The kind: of Subſitences. 

4. What Termination © 

5. What Perfettion 1. 


I, QC Ubſiſtence is an Acrribure of a Being, whereby ic is chrovgh1t 
ſelf. TherSare many Locutions of this Nature ; which, al- 
though they ſeem. to be rhe ſame, yer are much different ; as, to # 
from ut ſelf, through ut ſelf, and in it ſelf. To be from it ſelf, cenores 
2 mow- om any pre-exiſtent cauſe : and according to this 
ſenſe God is only ſubſiſtent, that is, is 4 Being from binoſelf. In this 
Acception did Carreſins very well deny, that a Subſtance could not 
be an univocal Genes to God and his Creatures, Tobe through # 
ſelf,expreſierh a being conſiſting of irs own parts,and not of anothets. 
ts; and in this ſenſe are all beings ſubhſtent or SubRances. "To 
in it ſelf, hignifieth a ſingleneſs of Exiftence,which is ro confift on- 
ly of a ſingle unicy, ahd of no = + ſo is God ſaid to be in himſelf: 
Did a being conhilt of parts, then it muſt be ſaid co exiſt in'its parts ; 
for it would be very improper to ſay, that a compound being dider- 
uſt in ic (elf :: Bur a being conſiſting of no diviſible parts, we are 
compelled co ſay, that ir 1s in ir ſelf. 
TILA Natwe cannot be conſervated by God without Subſiſtence. It 
1s contradictory : For take away the Subfiſterice of a being,you cake 
away its parts; tor Subliftence is nothing clſe,but the eſſence of a be- 
ingathrough or in its Parts. Thigis a very neceſſary Tenent,for ; L 
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fend chis Aﬀerrion , vie. Thatthe Subfillence of the Bread cannot 
be the corporal Subfiltence of Chriſt ; and therefore ir i A 
Contradiction, that Chriſt ſhould be really and eſſentially 

inthe Sudſiftence of Bread, andthe efferce of boch remain. 
Lutherans have (tared a more probable Opinidh, that Chriſt's Sub- 
fance was united to the Subſtance of Bread : which is ſomething 
leſs erroneous than the other, Oviedo (irives to prove thecomrary, 
in Contr.6, P.6, His Argumentis this : Nature is befor Sub. 
ence in reſpect of cauſaliry : Therefore Nature is underfiood to be 
exiſtent, before Subfiſtence is underſtsod. I deny the A 

which is palpabl = for take away the Subfi of 2 ching,and 
you deſtroy the being of it : and Rate a Subhiſtence, and you muſt 
neceſſarily ſtate a being, | 

II. Subfiftence is diviſible ( as all other Arrribures of a Be- 
ing) in a firſt Subliſtence, and in aſecond Subliftence. The firfi 
is proper to Individuals and Singulars: tbe Second ro Aniver- 
als. 

IV. Terminationis a Property of a Being , whereby ir is cer- 
minated, Termination is in all beings, in Spiritual and Natural 
deings : in God, and in his Creatures, | 

Gods Termination is not to be termined, and therefor@he is 
Infinize. A New Ens hath no Termination, wherefore Authors 
ſay very improperly , thata Non En: isinfinice. All ocher beings 
we termined, and therefore are finite. 

V. Perfection is a Property of a being, whereby it is L 
ed wichall, or in all, belonging to the Conftituion of its Eſ- 


ſence. 
* 
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Of remaining modes of a Being, 


4. What Re ry Is 

To 1hat Atthon "TA 

6, What Paſſron is. 
. What Sitwation ts. 
. What Duration 15. 


Þ Uantity 15 an Attribute of a Being, whereby ic hath Extenk- 
on of Parts. 

NI. Quantity is either Formal and Immarerial, which is thee 

cenkon of the Form, beyond.which ir is nor, and within whichi 

aRerth : or Matenal , which is the Extenhon of a material Be 


hs" Quality is, whereby a being dothaR ; as from a Cauſe, 
I'V. Relation 1s, whereby one being is referred co another. 
V. Action 1s,wherevy one being afteth upon anocher,as chrough 


2 - 
VI. Paſſion is, wherevy one being receiveth an A& from ane 
cher. 

VII. Situation is, whereby a bei ſeared ina place, A 
Place is , which doth commin a Being. 

VIII, Duration is, whereby a being continueth in ies Ef 
ſence, 
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CHAP.XXII. 
| Of Cauſes. 


1, What a Cauſe 11. That the Deftrine of Cauſts belongeth to Mita, 
ficks 

2, PS a Cauſe and Principle differ. 

1. What an internal Canſe it. What Matter is. 

4. What a Forms it, and how it 1s droided. 

5. What an external cauſe 15. 


I, Cauſe is, whereby a Being is produced. It doth appertain 

to Metaphyſicks totreat of Cauſes ; far elſe it would be 
no Science, which requires the unfolding of a being by irs Cauſes. 
Rani did much miſtake himſelf , in denying a place to the Do- 
frine of Cauſes in this Science, and referring 1t altogether to Le- 
gick,: *Tis true, that the Doftrine of Cauſes may convenientlybe 
handled in Logich, as Arguments by which Proofes are inferred : 
yer as they are real, and move the underfianding from withour,they 
may not ; for Logick.is converſant in Notions only, and nor in 
Realities, 

IT. A Cauſe differeth from a Principle,or is Sywonimens tO it,ac- 
cording to its various acceprion.InPhyſecks it is taken for thar,wholſe 
preſence doth conſtitute a Being ; and in that ſenſe ic is the ſame 
with an internal cauſe, to which a Cauſe in 1ts late extent is a Ge« 
ws, and conſequently is of a larger 6gnihcation, 

A Principle ſometimes denotes that, whence a being hath irs 
Hence, or Produftion, or whence it is known, In this ſenſe did 
2 v8 rake ir, in the 5th. Book of his Aer. Chape. 1. Whereby 
bedid intimate a threefold Principle ; to wit, a Principle of Con- 
ſitution, Generation, and of Knowledge, or of being known, A 

Principle, as it is received in the foremencioned ſenſe, is of a lar- 
gt hgnification, then a Cauſe. 
It 1s uſually raken for a word Synonimous to a Cauſe. In this 
_—en is God ſaid ro be the Principle ( thatis, the Cauſe) of 
AgS 

IL. ACauſe iscither Incernal or External. 

An 
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An Internal Cauſe is that, which doth conftcure a Being by iy 


own Preſence. 

An Internal Cauſes rwofold, 1. Matter, 2. Form, 

Marrer is an internal czuſe, out of which a being 18 confiiturgd 
Soearth is the Marter of man, becauſe a man is. conftigged ou: of 
Earth. 

Matter is remote end mediate ; which is, out of which the news 
eſt and immediate matter was produced or conſtituted ; or nezrel 
and immediate, ont of which a being is immeciarely confticured, 
For example z The neare!i matter of Glaſs is Aſhes : the remore 
is Wood, which was the Matter of Aſhes. But this Diftindtics 
doth more properly belong to Logick. 

IV. A Form is a Cauſe, from which a being bath irs Eflence. 

A Form is remote or neareſt. A remore form 1s, from whichs 
being conliliing of remore Matter, had ics Form. 

neareit Form is, from which the neacelt Matter hath its B 
ſence. 

The remote matrer 1s either firſt or ſecond. The ficrlt 1s, card 
mbich the firft being had its Efſence. 

The Second 15, ont of which all other beings had their efſence. 

A Form ts dwifible into the ſame kinds. The firft Form was 
from which che firtl being had ics eſlence. The ſecond, from which 
all other beings have their eflence : Theſe Diviſions are rather > 
gical then AMctaphy/ſicals | 

V. An external Cauſe is,by whoſe force or vertue a being is pits 

duced. The force whereby 2 being is produced, is from without: 
for.a being hath noforce of it ſelf, before it is produced : rherefune 
that force, whereby a being is produced, is neceſſarily from with 
ont. This Cauſe is only an effcient Cauſe. | 

Other Divifons of Cauſes I do wittingly omar : becauſe ſome 

are Ciſagreeing with the SubjzeRt of this Treatiſe, and belong 
nother Part of Philoſophy : as, to treat of the firſt cauſe, belong 
tO Paenmuatology: Of final Cauſes, to Aſorals : Others are very 
picious. 


CHAP. XXII . 
Of the Kinds of Cauſes. 


1. The Number of real Cauſer. That a final cauſe 11 no real Canſe, 
The Cauſality of Matter and Form. 

2. The Diviſion of an Efficient. 

3» That an Efficient is erroneouſly divided in a procreating and conſer- 

vaung Cauſe. TO 

4+ That the Diviſion of « Canſe into Social and Solitary 14 ullegals 

5+ That the Diviſion of an efficient Canſe ints Internal and External 
1 abſurd. 

6, That all Forms are Material. 

7- That there are me aſſiſtent Forms. - 


I Here are only three real Cauſes of a Being ; a Material, 

Formal,and Efhicient Cauſe. Wherefore a Final cauſe 1s no 
real Cauſe.I prove it:A real Cauſe is,which doth really effect or pro» 
duce a Being : But theſe are only three : Ergo. 

2, A Final Cauſe doth not cauſe any effeR concurring to the 
conſticution of a being, as each of them three forementioned do : 
for macrer cauſeth an effec by giving her ſelf, our of which a being 
may beconfticnced : A Form doth produce aneffet , by giving 
through her preſence unity, & diflinRion from all ochers,to Matter, 
An ethcient Cauſe effefterh by educing a Form our of the matrer, 
and unicing ic to the Matter : Which three cauſalicies are only re- 
_ to rhe ptoduRtion of a compleat being; and chey con- 

cured i» afts, contitute a being ar the ſame inttant : If ſo, what 
effect doch a final Cauſe then produce ? Certainly not any concri- 
buting to the effential conſtitution of a being : Theſe three being 
only neceſſary, any other would be fruftaneoue. Pothbly you will 
objeR, chat the final Cauſe moverh the efficienr. Suppoſe I granc 
thar, it doth nor infer, chat it concurs to the re1l and efſencial pro- 
dudtion of a being, The cauſalicy,which it exerciſerh, is in concribu- 
= cane} cor confticurion of a being : which if only ſo, ir 
doth nor appertain to this place ; neither can ic be equally created 


of with Cauſes, which do 2 per ſe, 
IL An 


I. An End moverh the efficient : Anefficient is either Nats 
ral or Moral. cx 3s" es. « 

Nx ucalbeſh&Gents are moved neceſſarily, or at e neceſſitate Nats- 
re: Hence we lay; a Cauſe being in altu (to wir, a Natural Cauſe 
Irs effect islicewiſe necaſirily, confticuredrn aw. lt 15 not io w 
a final Cauſe; for that may exift without protucing an effect. 

All Natufal Cauſes move for an end per accidens, in that they 
anſwer the O:cination of the Creator, who hath created all rhing 
for an ead ; which according!y a& for the ſame our of Neceſſity & 
Nature. 

Moral Effic'ents are moved by an end :- Yet it is nottheend, 
which produceth the effe&, but the efficient ic ſelf. 

You may demand, to whac Science or Art it belongeth torreu 
of final Cauſes ? 

I anſwer, That they are treated of in Logich, and Moral Phileſs 
phy, but in a different manner: Legick, diſcourſerh of tin1l Caulg 
as Notions , ttEreby to dire& the underſtanding in enquiring ini 
the truth of things :_ and Ethicks treats of them, as they are dirigs 
ble 10 Good and Happineſs. 

TIE. An Efficient Cauſe is erroneouſly divided 1n a procreating 
and conſervating Cauſe. A procreating caule is, by whoſe forcea 
being is produced, A conſervating cauſe is, by whoſe vertue abs 
10g 15 conſervared in its Efſence. TI proverhat this Divicon is net 
real, bu: objeQtive only. The dividing Members of a real divifon, 
muſt be really diftin& from one ano' her. Burt theſe are not really 
diltinEt, &c. Ergo. The Major is undeniable, I confirm the M- 
nor : All beings are conſe:vated by the ſame Cauſes, by which they 
were procreated : Therefore really che ſame. I prove the Ant& 
cedence. Nurricive cauſes are conſervant c1uſes. Bar Nutring 

cauſes are the ſame with Procreative cauſes : Erge. The Maer® 
evidenced by a Maxim : liſdem nutrimur, quibus conſtamus. We 
are nounihed by the ſame cauſes,by which we do ſubhit, or have ol 
Efſence. Wherefore Nutritive or Conſervant Cauſes are really({&t 
by Nutriture we are conſervated) or parte res the ſame ; differing 
only objeCtively « porte actre. 

Here you may anſwer, that theſe Inſtances are of material cauſth 
but not of Efficients. To this I reply ; That no canſe can be a cat 
ſervative cauſe, but a Material Cauſe, As for an Efficient ca 
prove i: to be no corffervating cauſe, That, which conſervatetd# 
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being, muſt conſervare its efſence : namely, Matter and Form : but 
Martcer and Form are conſervated only ioternally by appoficion of 
that, Which is like co what was difhpated, or which is like to them- 
ſelves. Wherefore an Efficient can be no conſervating cauſe,. be 
cauſe it ateth only externally or from withour, 

A being might be conſervated externally, if icsimpairment did 
a befal it from without, that is, from an external Agent ; which is 
s only accidencal to ir, An efhcient then may Logically be called a 
, conſervative cauſe per Accidens. 

lV. An tfhcient is likewiſe divided in ſolitary, and ſocial. A 
ſolicary Efficient 1s, which producech an ettect alone, or withour 
the allil}ance of another cauſe. A ſocial cauſe is, which produceth 
an effe& joynrtly with another : As, two Watermen rowing in one 
Boar, are (ocial carſes of the moving of che Boat through the wa- 
loſe rer, This Divihon is noteſs illegal chen the other. I prove it : All 
beings a&t alone and in unity,as far as they are Cauſes; and elthough 
two Or More concur to the effet of a being, yet they rwo at formal- 
nn WH ly, buc as one, and their Ratio Agends is one; Ergo formally they 

| xe bur one, as far as they are Cauſes yet 1n the foreſaid inſtance, as 

wn they are men, they ace cwo, which duplicity is accidental ro a cauſe. 

The ſame Argument may be urged againſt the diviſion of a cauſe 

ab inacuſc per ſe, and a cauſe per Accidens, in univocal and equivocal, 
| in univerſal and particular. 

fon, V. An Efhcienc is Internal, or External. An Internal Efhcaenr 
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eall is, Which produceth an effect in ic ſelf. An external Efhcient is, 
MY which producech an effe& in another. This diviſion is —_— 
\ the) any of the reft : The firaogeneſs confiſteth in this , char chereby a 
Ant BY being is capable ro a upon it ſelf, and conſequently upon irs like : 
noo Whuch if o, what canic effeR, bur that, which was before ? It can- 


not produce a diftin& being, becouſe ic doth noc a&t diſtinly, bur 
\dentficatively : This granted, infers, That the Soul being the in- 
ternal cauſe of irs Faculcies (as they «fhrm) cannor produce any 
thing, but whar is like to ic ſelf : Conſequently, that the Faculties 
we identificated wich the ſoul, and thence that a Subfiance is an . 
Accadent, and an Accident a Subſtance, 2. A Subſtance ating 
upon it (elf, that is, upon irs (/ib; farile) like (for what is morelike 
10aSubftance, then it ſelf ) producerh a diſtin effeR, and nor rs 
like z F#bich is anorher abſurdity following the foremenrioned Di- 
mon, Je will alſo follow hence, _ « ſubſiance docha& _— 
Ll 2 arely 
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arely through it ſelf, which is againſt cheir own Difates. To res 
move this laſt Object: 6n, they anſwer, that a Subliance may,or cang 
and doth at immediately ic ſelf by emanation, but canoe. 
doth not a&t by tranſmuration, They deſcribe an emanative aRion 
co be, whereby an effect is procuced immediately, without the igs 
rervent of an Accident. This deſcription doth nor diftingyiſh 
Tranſturation from Emanation z for tranſmutationis alſo, wheres 
by an eifeRt is produced without the intervent of an Accident ; and 
ſo tranſigucation may be as immediate to-its Agent as emanation, 
If there is any difference, it is ehis, in- that emanacion is an aRion 
no: terminating or influent upon any other being, bur in and upog 
ic ſelf. Tranſmuration is the Termination of irs Influence upon 4. 
nother being. Pray tell me, why emanarion may not be as pro- 
perly called rranſmucation, as not ? for there is no etfeCt,bur which 
1s d:tferent from its cauſe, ani changed by us cauſe :. For if it is not 
changed, ir remaines the cauſe (irll; £rg9 Emanation is alſos 
Trantiutation. The Faculties of the Soul are ſaid to be emanz 
tive effects ; Ergo they mult be its underſtanding Faculcy only : for 
this only doth not terminate 1n any other Deine bat in it ſelf : Ag 
for the other Faculties, to wit, vital and (ſenfive, theyare effeds 
of the ſoul terminated in other beings ; Ergo Theſe are noemans- 
tive A&tions, 2s they afhrm them to be, That, which hath the moſt 
proMabilicy of being an enanarive action, and diſtin from cranſ« 
mutation, is the unde7(tanding f-culry of the Soul. Neirher is this 
a&tion diftin&t from Tranſmw ation. That, which do: h change the 
ſoul, is an O2geR, but the ſoul of it ſelf alone doth not a& or caps 
no: a&t upon ic ſelf, unleſs ic be changed by an-Obje& ; for were 
there no Object, the Souls Rational. Faculty would be no: bing an@ 
frultraneous ; wherefore it 1s generally held, that Angels, whe 
<crea:ed,hid alſo notions or ſpecies. (which are objeAs)concreated with 
their underſtanding; Ergo emanarive actions are alſo tranſmurative, 

All matter is tranfent : Wherefore: the diviſion of- matter it 
trankent and immanene is erroneous, Tranhent- matter is, out 
of which a being is confticuted by ccanſmuration; ſo bloud is the 
eranGenc marter of fleſh, 

Immanent matcer is, out of which a being is conſtituted without 
any tranſmutcation ; as Wood is the immanent matter of aShip. 
Here one part of the diviſion is referred to a Natural ProduQtion, 
the other to artificial, How is this then a regular diſtribution, fine 
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its dividing Members ought to be of one Speczes or kind ? The ſame 

fon may be applied agaipſt che difiribution of macter in 
ſenſible and incelligible ; which diftin&tions are accidencal to mat- 
ter 3 and therefoce may be jultly omicted $5 for we ought to inſerr 

in Science, but what doth effentia ly relate to irs SubjeR : 
Hence Ariftethes Precept is, in 1 B. of the Parts of Live Creat. C.3. 
Buzrptin ogh mils iu 79 wolet oy 1d Tos oupaCyBurnetythat we ought to divide 
a being by them pars, Which are-contained in its eflence, and not 
by its Accidents. 

The divifion of Matter in MetaphyGcal and Phyfical may be re- 
jetted upon the ſame ground. 

Theſe divifions, as they are objeRtive, appertain to Logick , 
where only ſecond notions are treated of, and are very uſeful tothe 
directing of Reaſon. 

VI. Forms are diviſible-in material and immaterial. If material 1s 
underſtood to be that, which doth inhere in matter (which is its 
moſt frequent and ordinary acception ; for moſt Philoſophers take 
it in that ſenſe) then all worldly beings are material ; what being 
1s there, but which doch inberein Matter ? You may ſay, mans ſoul. 
Tre foul of man cncarting to this acception , is matertal.. Bur if 
you take immaterial for that, which can or doth exiſt out of marrer, 
then there are 1mmaterial forms. Netther can this be naturally : 
for a Natural'Form is, which givettran aQtual ſpecification and nu- 
merication to matrer: If ſo, how can a form give an actual Spect- 
cation and numerication to matter, when it 1s not united to ut ?I 
provethit the Form giveth an aQual ſpecification and numerication 
to matter, Forma dat efſe (i. &. Specif, & Numer.) non poſſteſſe 
materia, A Form giveth being, noc a power of being to Matter. 
For matter hath the power of being from it ſelf,. and not fron the 
Form, This 15 true » for moſt Peripateticks hold, that Potentis is 
eſſential ro matrer. T he Soul of man; when once freed from ics tye 
tothe body; ceaſes to be a Form ; buc therefore. doth not ceaſe to 
continue a being. So that I conclude, there are immaterial 
beings, but no immaterial Forms. It is ridiculous to doube,wherher 
the Foul of man, when ſeparated, hath an Appetite or Inclination 
to 1ts Body, or tothat matrer,which ir did once informare : becauſe 
the ſoul in its ſepararedeſtare is a complear and perfeR deing , and 
doth not need 2 Body-:/ neither is the Soul a Form in that fare 3: 
Wherefore ſhould ic chen' have an Appeute toits Body * Such ans 

Appeut- 
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Appetite would be in vain. You may anſwer, tha: ic wantetha 
SubjeRt co inhere or ſubſilt in, I grant ir, and therefore it ſublifterl 
In G07, ” 

_ VII, A Formis improperly divided in an affillent and tmforms 
ting Form ; becauſe one being is ſatished wich one Form; for had 
It ewo forms, it would be a double being. 2. That, which chey in 

, tend by an athiftenc form, is coincident with an Efficient Cauſe. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Theorems of Caules. 


I. That a Canſe axd us Effeths are co-exiſtent. 

2. That there are but three Canes of every Natural Being. 

3. That there 14 but one Cauſe of every Being. 

4+ T hat all Brings are conſtuxted by one or more Canſes. 

5+. That all Canſes are really wnivocal. 

6, That all Natural Cauſes aft neceſſarily. 

7. That the Soul of a Beaſt aReth neceſſarily. 

8. That all Matter hath a Form. That Matter i capable of man 
Forms. 


— " i. _ 


I, Cauſe and ics EffeRt are exiſtent at one and the ſame time. 
This Theorem is received among moſt Philoſophers, who 
render ic thus ; Poſita ( anſa, poricar Effettns, The Caule being fit 
ted, that is, reduced imo a&tion, its EffeRt is alſoſtared, or prod 
ced. The Reaſon depends upon their relation one to the other, # 
whoſe Relats it 1s proper to exilt at one and the ſame time, accot- 
ding to that crite Maxim, Relate mutee ſeſe ponunt & tollwnt, Relath 
ons do conſtitute and aboliſh one another. 

II, Thereare three Cauſes of every Natural Being , whered 
one reduced to Action ſuppoſerh the others alſo to be rednced t0 
action, The Proof of this is demonſrated by the ſame Axiom, by 
which che next forementioned was inferred: 4 
— UI. There is but one Cauſe of all Bei CLI 022.5 OY 
in a(trict ſenſe, for char, which an effec} efſencially 
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xeally diftint from it ſelt: In chis Accepuion is an efhicient the only 
cauſe of all Beings, Marcer and Form are no Caules, according to 
this Interpretation, but Principles ; beexuſe they do not confiitue 
1n effect eſſentially different from themſelves. A Cauſe ſomerime 
is taken1n a ſtri& ſenſe, for char, which produceth an Effect differ. 
ent from 1t ſelf modally y and ſo chere are two ;to wit, Micrer and 

Form. Littly, A cauſe, as it fignifierh ina middle (1gnification, 
participating ot each acception, comprehends a triplicity of cauſes; 
viz. An Efhciear, Matrer,and Form. 

_ IV. All beings are conflituted by-one or more Cauſes, Godis 
of himſelf, and no: from any other, as from an efficient cauſe ; and 
conhifteth of one pure formal caulſz. By formal Cauſe, underſtand 
an immaterial being, Angels are conltituted by ewo Cauſes; name- 
ly, by an Efficient and a Form. . All other Beings are conflitured by 
more. 

V. All Cauſes are univocal, This is to be underſtood of Efi- 
cients only. Whatever Effet a Cauſe produceth, ir is likero its 
Form, and is formal only: For it cannor generate matrer, that being 

created. Wherefore it cannot produce any thing elſe, but what 
Ike to it ſelf, and conſequently producerh alwaies the ſame effect; 
whereas an equivocal cauſe ſhould produce different effefts. You 
may Cenand, why ir hapneth, that many effeQ; are different, as we 
won WO odſcrvein the Sun, which by its hear, doth produce Vegetables and 

Animals, which are different 2 1 anſwer, that the Difterence doth 
reſulr from the diverfity of the Matter,upon which it aeth, and noc 
from rhe cauſality ;- that being ever one and the ſame. The diver- 
iny of Eff: 18 accidental ro the Efticient, and therefore nor to be 
allowed of in Sciences. 

VI. All Natural Cauſes a&t Neceflarily. Hence derives this 
Minm; Naw n era: Nature dorh never erre ; becauſe - 
the acts neceſſarily. Againt this Maxim may be objected, thar 
Nature erreth in generating a Monfter, This is no Ecrour of Na- 
wre : Ic might rather be impuced an Errour, if, when it (hould pro- 
duce a Monlter, it doth nor. Thar,which a&ts afcer the ſame man- 
ner at all eimes, doth not erre ; Bur Nature doth a&t in the ſame 
manner atall times; Ergo the doth never erre. I prove the Mer. 
If he as differently ar any rime, it is in a Monſter : But (he doth 

not a&t differently in a Monfter ; as in che example forenamed, of 
«Dog without Legs, (he doch clrough the Efficient cauſe educe a 


form 
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form out of che macter which ſhe extenderh 
the ſubzeted matter ; the marter therefore 
quantity,it is accidental to Nature,jit thereby a being is noe brought 
to the likenels of 1s Species, 

The Soul of man may be conſidered, cither,, 1. As a Natwd 
Cauſe ; and ſoir aRteth alſo neceſlarily, in giving a Being and Life 
ro the Body: For as long as it abiderh in the booy, it cannot, bu 
give Life to its Paris. 2, AS it 1s above a Natural Cauſe, inths 
1t hath a power of :& rg voluntanly without the Necefiny or Ia 
pulſe of Nature. 

V1I. The Soul of a Beaſt doch at neceſlarily, and by Inftin&d 
Nature, This Concluhon may ſeem to concradiet , what is fe 
down in che precedent P.ragraph ; containing, that to 2& neceſly 
rily , is10 2 alwaies in the ſame marner : whereas Beals 2&in 
ſundry manners, ard produce various EffeQts : as, ſometimes ihe 
feed, other times they run, or he down ; which are all various ads, 
and pe:formed in various manners. Theſe Acts are called ſpon 
neous, Which generally are received as differing from Natural and 
Voluntary, and conſtituting 4 Mean berween Neceſſary and Cow 
tingent, alcbough improperly ; for there is no Mean berween Ne 
ceflary and Contingent ; becauſe whatever is Neceſſary, canoat 
be Contingent, and whatever is Contingent, cannot be Neceſſary, 
Theſe Acts mult be eicher the one, or the other. They are not cot 
tingent, for then a Beaſt, as a Beaſt, could nec ac neceſſarily. Since 
then it is more evident, that they a@ neceſlarily ar moſt crimes, its 
an invincible Argument, that they do nor a&t contingencly. This by 
the way; I return to the forementioned Objzeftion, and-to recond- 
liate them ſeeming Contradiftions : 1 ſay, thar, 1, Nature dedh 
a&t alwaies in the ſame manner, through the ſame Principles, and 
upon the ſame Objet. 2, Nature doth not a& alwaies in 
ſame manner,through difterenc Principles, and upon different Ob 
jects : For example ; Oprans raiſes fury in a Twrk, andlayerh iris 
an Exropean : Theſe are different Effects, becauſe the ObjeRts ut" 
different. Coral is heavy and weighty from irs Earth, and chend 
proveth obſtructive in the body of man: Coral is alſo informated 
a ſublime ſpiric, ehrough which 1t is apericive and cordial. The at 
ference of theſe eftets proceeds from che difference of Principle. 
I apply this ro the AAts of a Beaſt, which are different , becauſe 
they x roceed from differenc Principles: Nevertheleſs them A& 
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we alwaies the ſame, ts fir «sthgF/proceed from the 'ſartie Ptipet- 
ow choogh differetitfrom one another. Bur as for a voluntary 

nciple.xhar aterh effe&ts -differepr from ir ſelf, xs it is opg md 
the fane Prinetple;  * ads | "7" 

The Proprieties of veſtdnedty we -* I 

1. To act different Effects th:oughone and the ſame Pricciple, 

2. To have a power of ſnſpending an Action. 

2}, To a& with EleRtion. 

The Propnieties of Naturals are, | 

1, To act the ſame Ads through the ſame Principle. 

2. Toactalwaics, and wichal neceflarily , without havirg a 
power of [uſpending ics Aon. 

3. To att through an Impulſe of Nature. A Brute doth fezd 
f-om an Inſtin& cf Nature, and cherefore cannot bur obey ir, arch 
ſame Inſtanc of that Inſtint, provided there be food for it ro feed 
upon. Neicher can ic ſuſpend chat Action for a moment, bur as 
ſoon as itis impelled, ic moveth cowards jts food. This Revi- 
denc in a Dog ; if he be very hungry, and have a bone in his fight, 
he will move cowards that bone, although you beat him never ſo 
much, A Brute moveth locally either to avoid pain, or to ſearch 
for food, If a Beaft move after it is filled, it moverh co avcid pain, 
(d86 in char ic anſwereth rothe Impreſſion of Notre, whereby all 
natural beings move to avoid thar,which is inconvenient to cthem,or 
cilagreeing wich them ) which it feels in lying long, through the 
werghe of his bones , one preſſing the other , and therefore moves, 
toe.ſe himſelf, eicher by ſtanding , going, or running. He goerk 
or runnerh ſo long nntil he is pained by it ; and thento eaſe him- 
ſelf, and to avoid that pain, he lieth down again. 

VII. All Matter hath a Form : becauſe ir would be nothing, if 
it had no Form : For from thence it is thought to receive unity ; 
now withauz unity a beings ao being, : 

All Matter hath but one eflential Form ; for had ic rwo effenti- 
al Forms, ic would be two B:ings, and conſequently no Being ; 
becauſe whatever is not one, or 1s more then one, is no Be- 


The Form giveth Unicy , and Jiſtinion to the Matter. 
Matter is capable of many Forms ſucceſſively , that is one af- 
ter another: as for example ; The Mutter, which is in an Herh, 
capable of receiving theform of Chyle, of Blou4, and of —_ 
M e 
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Or if burnt, of Aſhes ; if chen melted, of Glaſs. 

In like manner man receiveth firſt the form of a Plant, afrerwardy - 
of an Animal or ſenGble Living Creature,laſtly,of a Man. 

A Form doth a& without intermiſhon : For ſhould its Afton 
ceaſe at any time , at the ſame moment would the Form ceaſe all 


with it. 
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CHAP. I. | 
Of Powers, according tothe Peripateticks. 


1, The Opinien of the Peripateticks tewebing the Soules Altion. That 
, according to #4 [ame Opin, Subſtance us ſaid not to aft immediate» 
ly through i ſelf, but thr ough ſuperadded Powers. 
2. T hat a Subſ} ance alleth throwgh as many different Powers, as it pro+ 
duceth different Atts. 
3. Oo Powers are really and formaily diſt infl from the eſſence - 
 #f the Soul. 
4. Tha Powers are concreated with the Soul, and do immediately enya- 
ues ſrom hey E ſence. | 
5+ That 1mmaterial Powers are inherent in the Soul, as-in their Apgen ; 
Material ones in the Matter, 4s in their Subjrf#. 
» That Pooers aye diſtingaiſbe by their Abs and Objefir. The Aw«- 
thuars Intent in treating of the F aculzies of the Soul. 


a4 is an univerſal Truth, That all Efſences which have a 


Being, have ir In Wherefore there is 
nothing wle within che jon, bur all its parts from 
the Cenres of the Extth, ro the Circumference of che 
US,ar — —_—_————— 
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miſſion ; which ceaſing, the eſſence, from whence ir iſſued forth 
ceaſerh wich it: When hre and W werfceaſe from diffulion and c 
centration, then their beivg ceaſerh wichal. Hence ic is evidenr,chis 
the Soul of man, ſince it hath a being, performeth an operation, & 
Action, the which,zcco#Cing to the ſenſe of the Peripaterich Schod, 
i* impalſible to be effected rhrough che ſubſtance of the Soul ; heir 
Reaſon being grounded upon thac Dictate of chear great Maſtery, 
No ſubltance aQteth immediately through ic ſelf, but by a ſuperad 
ced power. This they co illuſtrate by this Inſtance ;3 The Elemety 
do not a&t through their Subſtance or Form, but through heir hex, 
coldnelſs, &c. whuch are quilicies dithne from cheu Form and Sub 
ſtance. Hence doth Arifforle conclade, 1. That nothing is contts 
ry to a Subltance, bur to its power and qualicies : becauſe a ſubltange 
eannct act through it ſelf, 2, That no Subſtance can be afhrmed 
tobe moreor lets a ſubſtance then another, that is, no ſubllance 
can beeicher remitted or intended ; for example, one fire cannat 
be ſaid ro be more a fire, then another,becauſe it doth caſt a gre 
cer heat, which proceecerh from its (tronger power,and heating 
hry,and not from its being more a fire rhen another fire is : burone 
fre may be ſaid ro be hotter and greater then anocher, which hap» 
peneth(as I binted before)chrough the intention of its qualicy,aa 
acceſs of quanti:y. 
II, A Subſtance being adorned with that variety of Accidents, 
is probable, that Nature hath beflowed them for Action ( ſay the 
and not for nought. | 
» They dono: only allow one power to a Subſtance, which my 
ſuffice, but a multitude ; yea, as many as there are varieties of 
ſpecifically differing from one another effected chrough a Subſt 
This leaneth vpon an Argument of theirs, thus framed : The 
being indifferent to divers Ads, there mult be ſomthing ſuperad 
ded, by which it is determined to produce certain Acts. Neutt 
this Opinian deficient in Authorities of Learned Philoſophers, 
verrboes, Thomas Ag. Albertus mage. Herveus , Apollinarn , 4 
o hers conſenting theceunto: Dieny rw alſo 10 his Book conce 
divine Names teacherh,that Celeſtial Spirics are diviſible intot 
Eſlence, Vertue or Power, and'Operation. 
[1]. The ſaid powers are not only affixt ro che Souls Eſſenc 
are alſo-formally and really diſtin from it. They are perſwade 
formal diltintion;becauſe clſe we might jultly be ſuppoſed to 
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when we underſtand, and to.underftand, when we will ; or tocalf, 
when we ſmell, and ſo in all others. They are moved to aical di- 
'linfion, by reaſon that all powers in a Subttance are really diſtin 
from its Matter and Form. Weight and Lightneſs, which are Pow- 
ers inberenc in the Elements, whereby-they encline rothe Cencer, . 
or decline from it ,- are nac the Matger of Earth and Fire, nor their 
ſorms,and therefore they ure really difline from rheir Eſſence. 

IV. Theſe Powers are concreared with the ſoul, and do. imme- 
diacely flow from her Efſence. - An Argument whereby to prove 
this, is ſer down by Thom. Ag. among his Queſt. Powers are acci- Them-p.2 - 
dentary forms, or Accidents properly belonging co their Subjett, 2nd RO GESnEs 
concreated wirh it, giving it alſo a kind of a being: Ic.us therefore 
neceſſary that they do ariſe, as Concomiranes of its Eſſence, from 
thar, which giveth a ſubſtantial and firſt being ro a SubjeRt. Zabarel 
& Facult. av. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. (heweth the dependance of the pow- 
ers from the Soul co be,as from their efficient cauſe, from which the 
& immediately flow , not by means of a tranſmucation, or Phyfi- 
tl Aﬀtion, which is alwaies produced by motion. Others add, thar 
the Soul in reſpeR to its faculties, may be alſo counred a Material 
Cauſe, becauſe ic containerth her faculties in her ſelf* and a final 
Cuſe, the faculties being allocred to her, as. to their End. 

Y.Immarerial Powers are inherenc in the Soul as in their »gent or 
funain.Macerial Faculties, as the Senſes, Nouriſhing Faculty, and 
de like, are inſerted in the Miter ; yer fo far only, 2$ it is anima- 
ied: Hence doth Arifforle call the latter, Organical Powers, from 
tier inherence in the Organs. 

VI. Powers are diſtinguiſhr through their Acts and Objede, ro 
mach they cend,and by which chey are moved to aR. For exa npſe : 
ay thing chat is viſible, moverh the fghr,and is its proper ObjeR, 
mach doth diftinguiſh ic from the. ocher Senſes and Powers, which 
#moved by orber Objets. Thus far cxrerds the Dodtrine of 
ful; touching Powers, which, although conſifling more in Sub- 
blties, and Appearances, then Evidences and Realities, notwirh- 

ol ding T chought meer to e to yourview , fince moſt Mo- 
= Ambors do perſiſt in the ſame, and thence to take occafion to 
Wnine che Conrenrs thereof, in theſe brief ſubſequent Pofirione, 

the way, 1 muſt defire the Reader ro remember, rhar che diſtits 

of, Powers from their SubjeR, is Tae of in the 
dadrine of the Soul, and ſolely applied to ir, rhere being northe 
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jeaſt doubr made of it efewhere : Wherefore -l hivealfo 
the ſame as appliable to the Shut}, bit nevercheleſs (hal make fur: 
cer enquiry into it, ſo far as ic dorh concern all Martrers tn generd, 
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CHAP, 1I.. 
Of all che uſual Acceptions of Power, 
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1. The Etymology of Powers The Synonima's of Fewer. 
2. The varions Acceptions of Power, | 
3. What a Paſſive Natura! Power aud  Supernaincal Paſſive or Ow 
diential Power u. ' 
4. Variow Diviſions of Power. | | 
a [þ unfolding the name is anIntroduftion to the knowledge d 
ctheching ic ſelf: and cherefore it will not be amils to give Jou 
the Ecymology of Power. 5vwewws, Power,is derived fron 4, ] 
can,0t heave in my power:50 Potemtia from Poſſum, ſignifying the ſams, 
Power in Engliſh bath its original from Powworr in French,noci 
like,vsz. ts can or be able.Power, Vertue, Might, Stcengrh, and 
ty are Synenima's, or Words of one Interpretation : Thus of . nams 
we make enquiry, whac Vertue, Strength, Power, or Faculcy hai 
ſuch or ſuch an Herb ? that is, What can ic effec ? 

II. The Acception of the word Power is very ambiguous. 1.Sons 
time it is undecttood paſlwely for a diſpolition, whereby a Subſtance 
is apt to receive the (trength of an Agent, 2, Adgivey, for tha, 
through which a being can at, 3, Its ſignification dath vary 
according to the Subze&t, which ic doth reſfeR:as,when we ſay abt 
ing in power, thac 1s, a being, which is not aRually, but yer mays 
can be. So likewiſe a Cauſe in power is, which doth noc afual 
procuce an effet, but which can produce one. ' $5 

4Zabarel remarketh a double Acception of Pawer, 7 lp 
Act : 
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perly ir is taken for a Power, which is joyned toirs 
*we ſay of a man, who aQtually walketh, that he can.walk. . 2.P* 
perly it is attributed only to a Powet, which doth precedgits AG: 


hus we ſay a man is a Zegician, when be can be one... +5. > 
IT. A Paſſive Power,as it is capable to receive s Natural ARS 
called a diſpoſition : As ic may receive a Supetnarural At, wats, 
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an AR from a Supernatural Cauſe, it is then named an Obediential 
Power, The Power which was inherent in Lers Wife of receiving 
the Form of a Pillar of Salt, was an Obeditential Power. 

IV. Again thoſe Powers are eicher Natural, Violent,or Neurral. 
A Natural Power is {uch, which is: agreeable to its Nacnre ; as the 
power in Fire of aſcending is Natural toit. A violent power is, 
which is diſagreeing co the Nature of irs SubjeR ; as, in fire, there is 
a nolent Power of moving downward, A Neutral power is, which 
is neither the one or the ot her, bur parricipares of both. Such is the 
power in fire of moving circularly. 

A Power may be underſtood either for a Logical poWer, which is 
hothing elſe, bur a now-repwgnaxce : Or, for a Phyſical power, which is 
the lame with a Natural diſpoſition : or, for a Moral Power, which 
is nothing elſe but the Will. Laſtly, in Metephyfcks it 15 that, which 
p preſuppoſed to be in an aft extitarivas. 

| There is alſo mention made in Philoſophy , of an Objetive 
Power , which 1s not much different from a Now repwgnaxce, or a 
ical Power, buc expreſly it is a Poſhibilicy of exilting in a being, 
which the underſtanding doth give it before 1ts Exiſtence, 

Many more Additions of Power might be — as, thats 
Power is either Created or Increated z Acci ot Subſtancial 
Elential or Modal ; Material or Formal, &c. 
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CHAP. III. 


Ofthe Nature of Power according to 
the Author. 


BY 


—— 


I. The Analogel Concept of Power 4s it is conmuen to all 111 Analogata, 

2. Whether there be Real Powers. 

3. Carta Concluſions towohing Powers. 

4. That all Subſtances att mumndiately through themſelves. | 

5. That a Peripatetick Power «s 4 Non Ens Phyſicum. 

6. That all Powers ave really Idemtificated with ther Subjeft. 

7. That Powers are diſtingws(bt neodally from their Subjelt. 

8. How Powers are taken in the Abſtratt. 

9. The Manner of the Remiſſion and Intenſion of Powers, 

10. The Number of the Formal ets canſed by a Singular Sub- 
ſtance. 

11. The Number of theF ornaal Atls cauſed by an Org anical Subſt ax, 

12, The Solutions of ſeveral Dowbes touching Powers. | 

1}, That all (reature: bave an abſolat proer ſecundum quid of a I th 


wo. 0 
14. /n what ſenſe Hippocrates and Galen apprebended powers. a 
en. 


I, s make a ſafe Inroad into this large Channel of Acceptions © © 
of Power, wichour being miſled chrough ics Ambiguities, © 
it is adviſeable to pitch upon a ſingle Mark, which we ſhall do, in &} Gt 
Rating a fingle Concept of Power, common to all theſe. Power,as © 
ic is oppolite to an AR, is whereby a being can he that either init I tt 
Eſſence, or Accidents, which it is not. This is the firſt Impofition, *p 
and inmediace fignification of Powerfrom which all the others are 
veduced, and are ſo called, ſo far as they have a reſemblance co chis Y «ul 
ſingle and immediate Concept of Power. A Being 1s pronounced 
to be in power, in that it can be thar, which it is not ; ſo aRive 
power is conceived to be a Power, becauſe it can a& thar, which it 
doth nor at, &c. 
I ſaid Efſence, whereby I denote a fubtancial power;by Accidents, 
I incend a power befalling eicher co Quantity , Quality, —_ 
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' te, For in all cheſe there may a Like power be diſcovered. 


WH. The firft Doubt, which we mult ſound into, is, whether 
there is re1Ily or ab extra , and « parte rer,ſuch a power as was before- 
menrioned. This is a Scruple, which pothibly ar firſt fighe may ſeem 
ridiculous, eſpecially co them, who cake it for a piece of Learning, 
10 receive with an undoubced affenr, whatever is propoſed by their 
Maſter. This luppoſed piece of ing to me rather ſeemerh a 
piece of Ignorance : for never to-doubr, 1s never to know : know- 
ng is but a diſcerning cruth from falſhood,and how can this be per- 
formed without doubring ? Doubrting expoſerh cruch and falſhood 
equally to our view. Since then it is fo, let no doubr ſeem ndicu- 
lous, for fear we become ridiculous through not doubting. Bur to the 
matrer in hand : we Muſt repeat ſome of our Principles, 1. That 
that is only real, which moverh the underſtanding from withour. 
2, That nothing moverh che underſtanding from withour, bur whar 
is either an Eſſence, or Mode of an Efſence. If then a power, whe- 
ther of an Eflence or Accident, moveth the underſtanding from 
wichour, it 18 to be accounted real, if otherwiſe, it is co be thought 
2 wn ens reale. T his premiſed, I conclude, 

1, A Power is not a Real Being, becauſe a power Coth noe move 
the undertianding from wichour. I confirm the Argument. Imagine 
your ſelf to be alone, it is poſſible that aGhoſt may appear unto you 
inyour Solirude. This Poſhbilicy is the power of the Gholt irs Exiſt. 
ence,or apearance to you. NowIldemand from you,whether the pow- 
et of 2 Ghoſt's Exiftence moverh your underſtanding before ic doth 
aQtually exilt > You will Anſwer me, Yes ; for you know, thar a 
Gholt can exilt b<fore1it doch exitt. To the contrary , you cxnnoc 
Imagine or know, that a particular Ghoſt can exif, before you have 
ſeen ics ſhape, figures, modes, or accidents ; bur after it hathonce 
on then you may imagine or know, that a Gholt can exift in 

ſame form and ſhape, as itdid heretofore ; and that but dubi- 
cally neirher. Now yhat followeth hence? Firſt, Thas a power 
doch conſecure a real being z for before You had ſeen thar particu» 
lar Ghoſt, you could not imagineor know thatit could exatt. This 
makes againſt che received Opinions of Philoſophers, who ſay,chat a 
Power doth precede all Afts, Here you may reply, that although 
you did not know the power of a being, before you did perceive 1s 
«Qual exiſtence through your ſenſe, yer this doth nor infer, but char, 
hen you do apprehend a beings - 7" you can think, yr == 
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being, which you perceive to be aftuared, had a power of being Wl x 
Quated, or kow could it orherwiſe be actuated ? So that your know. "Wl x 
ing or nat knowing doth not cut off the real power,which doth pre. Wl lis 
cede its Act : and ſo youdeny my ſuppolicion gz to wir, that a bei a! 
is real through its cognoſcibiliry from withour. _To reCtihe your MW 
Jucgemencs in this Parcicular, you are toobſerve, tha ic is net your MI a 
articular knowing or not knowigggof a thing, mak2s it real, burizx WM © 
1s the cognolcibility from with akes athing real, that is, its be. Wl m: 


ing ina capacity of moving mans underſtanding tn general. 

That body which is exittent without the world, 15 it areal body 
or not?Probably you ſay it is: ask you rhen what kind of body it is? 
You tell me ir 1s ay imaginary body, or that you do not know why 
body it is. If rhen it is an imaginary body ; ergo it isno real body, 
Again, it1s not an imaginary body, for you ſay it is an unknown bg. 

. dy, How can you then 1magine it ? But (uppoling you imagine Arj- 

ſtotle ro be exiſtent withour che laſt Heaven ; Ariſtotle although ax 

. iſting there really, is bur an Exs Rations, Or 1maginiry being as ta 

you, becauſe he is not cognoſcable ro you from wichour, bur only 

from within. 2. He is cognoſcible to be like co an actual real be- 
ing ; ergo he is no more then an Ens Rations. 

In the ſame manner, why ſhould an Exs in potentia be accounted 
tobe more real then Arſtotle atually and really exiſting wichout 
the world ? Wherefore a being in power 1s no-more then an F# 
RKationn, and in no wile real. 

If a being in power were real, real beings would be infinite ; be- 
cauſe beings in power are inderermunated, and conſequently muft 
be infinite. 

Laſtly, I would willingly know wherein a being in power is de 
Ringuiſht from a Nov Ems , or nothing? A being in power hath no 
Eſlence, neither is itdefinble, unleſs conſidered as an aCtual real 
and cognoſcible being. A poor man is a rich man in 'Potentia, that 
is, he may berich, bur ro may be rich, doth include 2 Non En, to 
wit, Poverty or no Riches. Beſides, all beings a&, bur a being in 
petemtiadoth nor at. : 

Power, denoting an a&ual Vertue and Principle of acting, is 
proper and adhering to all beings. A Powerin this ſenſe is Synott- 
mous to actual Strength &Force,or is an actual diſpofirion, through 
which a being doth operare, and produce effeRts.I: is the ſame with 


the firſt Acception of Z abarel.In this ſerfe are the Forms of the Ele 
ments 
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of Power, 

ments ſaid ro be Powers, which wichour doubx are actual. Nucricive 
md vital Powers are actual Verrues of nouriſhing and cheriſhing 
life. Obediencial powers are atual diſpoſitions , whereby beings are 

ble of receiving new forms from God,at ove or beyond their na- 
rural forms. That all Natural Powers are and mult be aQtual, this 
acdinury Saying doth plainly infer ion gvore 32100 3 74x50 ip irepyole 
wG@ zy1ow. All things, that are made by Nature or Act, mult be 
made from that which 1s Actual, that is, in Als. 

Againſt this may be Obyected, That the power of ſeeing remain- 
ethin a man, Who 1s aſlcep, altbough he doth not aRtually ſee, 1 
Anſwer, Thar that power is as much anal from within as ic was 
teſore, but its Acts depending upon Objective Motions from with- 
our, are ſecluded by the inrervent of the Eye-lids, or retraQtion and 
idcraſlacion of che Oprick Ayr:In the ſame minnec aCan1le actually 
burning in a dark Lanthorn, is not aboliſhe in its enlightning pow- 
er, by the being ſhut in, upon which 2 darkneſs enſuzth ; tor che 
Candle burneth atually fill. 1 he Stomach 1s not deprived of its 
aQual concoGting power in not ſeeming to concoRt 1n the defect of 
Vicuals, for the ſame Principle is flicring ſtill in the Stomach, al- 
though there is no external Object rowork upon. Wherefore Scals- 
go , Exerc. 325. d. 4. ſaith well, Non enim tollitur potentia per Ob- 
jet ablationems , quia finit ab interns Principus eſentialibus, For a 
Power 1s nor removed by the removing of.che Object, becauſe it 
flowes from internal eſſent1al Principles. 

Toaſſerr, that a Power although ARual, is the Cauſe of an AR, 
2nd noc the Eſſence wherein this Power is inherene, may juſtly be 
diſgulted by any Natural Philoſopher, who colleQs his Knowledge 
of mixt bodies by means of his Senſes, and apprehends its Aﬀe&t- 
ons and Properties together with the body ic ſelf, and nor as if they 
mere really dittin& from it: Although in MRepbyſicks a diſtinitio Re- 
hence, or a diftinRtion of the mind 18 allowable, by which che Noti- 
ons of Partial beings are torally abſtrated from one another, and 
from their Eſſence : but in Phy ficks it is fo abſurd and perillous, 
that the aſſent thereunto hath miſled many Phyſicians into a Laby- 
tinch of Errors, which have proved very fatal and ominous co their 
unbappy Patients. In an ardent Feaver, where a great Heat and In- 
flamation broiles the cormenred body of the Decumbent, a Peripe- 
tech A ſculapins argues thus with himſelf : chis is notche fire kin» 
ded wichin the Nurritive or Vical Veſſels, bur its power, quilicy , 
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and heat inherent in that fire : whence he is perſwaded to preſcr 

a whole Kinderken of Pryſan and Twleps , to ſubdue this hear, imp 
gining all this while, that the heir and hre ace rwo really difting 
things; omitring in the mean time ſuch helps, which might remove 
. the Fataing or flaming Eſſence, by ſubltrafting the entire body 
fire ; which done, the heat is alſo removed with it ; which mayhe 
performed by Evacuations, as Phlebotomy and Purges, 

From this {ame Tenent ſpreads another, no leſs erroneous, cots 
cerning Humours : Hamores peccamt vel Subſtantia, Quantitate, wl 

walitate. Humors (ſay they) become vitious either 1n their Subs 
fiance, Quantity or Quility. Humors become vitious in their Subs 
ſtance, when they variate (tota ſubſtantia) in or through their whole 
ſubRance from themſelves : as, in the Plague, where the bloods 
changed throughout its whole ſubſtance, and become venom 
which is,when it doth in a ſmall quantity and ſhort time extirgui 
our vital Flame. Now, whether to extinguiſh our natural box, 
doth not proceed from a power inherent in that venomous Bloud, 
let them confeſs : How then according to their own Maximes at 
Bloud be vicious in ics ſubſtance , no ſubſtance aRing immediateh 
through ir ſelf;for bloud(ſanguis dicuny vitioſns,quia labems partibus is 
w714)is ſaid to be vitious,when ir acts by injuring the parts. It cemaigy 
then,that humors according to their own Principles, cannot be vi& 
ous in their ſubſtances,bur powers or qualities, 

2. Humors are pronounced to bepeccanr, when they doth 
their abundance wrong the Parts in their FunRions. This is contrs 
diCtory to their own received DoRtive : For whereas Quantitybe- 
irg an Aﬀe&tion and Paſſion of Matter , can be in no wiſe 2&Qive, 
becauſe nothing (28 they ſay) is contrary to ir. How then canit 
a&, ſince all Action 1s affirmed co tend toirs contrary , according 
to this Maxim : Nibil agit in Simile. Nothing can a& upon id 
Like, 

3. Ir remaines, that Humors muſt only be peccanc in their qut- 
liry. Notſoneither; for then we ſhould only have need of altets- 
tive Medicines, and Evacuations would ſeem to bein vain. What 
numerous Abſurdities do ſcatter from this Spring of Falſhood ? A 
part of Democritim, and Ana of Heraclitxs his Philoſophy, and & 
Socrates bis Dictates ad pondaws ommuns, would make a better Miſc 
fora Recipe" to introduce us unto a ſound DoArine of Phyſick, 
From all which, I Argue, That Powers are neither really & 
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Book LUI, 
foimaily diflinft from their Subje& ; and to avoid theſe foremen- 


tioned Abſurdities, I are char, 

1, All Subſtances act through chemſelves, ſo far as chey have a 

of Acting. 

2. All Powers are really Idencificated wich their Subject. 

3, Powers may be diſtinguiſh: from theft Subject modally, and 
chrough opetation of the mind. 

4. Powers are intended and remitted through the acceſs and de- 
mation of Degrees of the ſame kind : and are facilated or re- 
rarded through Wlabirs, or the-defect of them. 

The firſt Propoſal concaines chree Aſſertions : 1.Thar all ſubſtan- 
tial Efſences do{ as they rerm chem)», which is evidenced through 
this Axiom, Al! which i, us for to operate. 2. That all Subſtances, 
(or according ro my Metaph, Eflences) a&t immediately chrough 
chemfefwes, 3. That SubRances at through rhemſelves, ſo far as 
they have a power of aQting, 

IV. That all Subſtances a& immediately through chemſelves, 
popular Speeches do teftifie : as, Fire burnes, a Horſe runs, &c. 
Certainly theſe Attions are predicured of the Subltance or Eſſence 
of Fire, or of a Horſe ; not of their powers, as if chey were really 
diſin&t from them ; for then they ſhould ſay, the fires power 
boraes, a horſes faculty runs. Theſe Predicarions would be abfurd. 
How czn a Power (according to the vulgar Peripaterich, way) Tron 
be apower, and yer be ſaid ro at ( ir would be a Contradiction 
imce char a Power, whilſt doth a, is no more a Power, bur is 
>hnged into an A&t ; hence they ſay, that a Powerand an Act are 
privacive Oppoſes, ſo that the one cannot be Curegorically pre» 
dicared of the other. Here may be replied, that a Subſtatice acts 
through irs power ; wherefore it is not the power that acts, bur 
the Subſtance. To this I Anſwer, that it may be granted, char a 
Subſtance acts rhrovgh irs power, but chen ut is not to beunder- 
flood, ſo as if the Subftmce ate1 through anocher thing, or being , 
wich is ſuperadded:o its Eflence, as they do vulgarly conceive ; 
bur thac a SubMance a&ts through a Power, as one of its Parts (for 
i | proved, a Power is a Mode of a Subſtance, or one ofirs.Parcs) 
and rherefore ir is to be counted, as if it acted through 1 ſelf imme- 
Gucely , becaufe the AR of the Parr is attributed ro the 

So they ſay, a Horſe runs , becauſe he runs by meanes of ſome 

/ of 
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of his Parts, namely, his Legs ; nevertheleſs ic is attributed y 
the whole ching. But rake it how you will, char, which a Subltangy 
doth effe& through one or more of irs Parts, is etfefted immeg, 
ately through ic ſelf, becauſe irs Part or Parts are it ſelf, Wheng, 
fore if : Sublance aced through irs power as adeing really difling 
from ic ſelf, theſe Incotweniences would neceſlarily enſue. 
I. That a being ſhould exift without an Operation; for if a Sub. 
ance did not act chrough ic ſelf, bur only through 1ts ſuperadded 
rower, then it ſelf muſt exiſt without an Operation, which chwany 
that Maxim, Omne qued eft, eft propter Oper ationem. 

2. Subſtances would be ceniured leſs noble then their Accidefity 
for that which acteth, is more noble then that which acted 
bor. 

3. An Accident then would be ſuppoſed to be the Efficienc of 
Subſtance, whichcontradicts another Maxim, Qualis Cauſe, tak 
Effeflus. Such as the Cauſe is, ſuch is its Effect, 

4. Ic ſuppoſeth , that a Subſtance ſhould be generared for mn 
Accident,. and not an Accident for a Subſtance ; for fince that 
all beings are for an Operation, it remaines, that irs Operation 
can be nothing elſe, bur to be a Subject to an Aa 
dent, 

5. Accidents are ſaid to be ſuperadded to a Subſtance ; =p 
according to their Philoſophy, its power was alſo ſuperadded, 
antecedence and conſequence arefalſe. - I prove the fallity of the 
Antecedence, which ſuppoſes, that a Subſtance is a Snbſtance with 
out Accidents ; and therefore they ſay, that Accidents are ſuperad- 
ded. 1 ſhew the contrary, granting their Suppoſition, that Aca- 
dents are ſuperadded,there mult neceſſarily be accidents,ro wit,pot- 
ers, allowed to Subſtances, before the ſuperaddition of other 
Accidents is poſſible : For accidents cannot be ſuperadded, unleſs 
a ſubſtance had a power of receiving thoſe Accidents ; bur that 
power is an accident ; ergo a ſubſtance 1s not imaginable without as 
accident. Hence it is, that Ariffotle was forced to grant a coenil 
power to his Materia prima. Or laſtly, thus ; If a SubRance acted 
through ics power ; ergo that Power muſt be eicher an Efficient, 
inſtrumencal Cauſe, or a Cauſe fint qua non Of its acts, © Ic is irrats 
onal ro tare it an Efficient, becauſe then a Powver produces a No- 
bler thing then it ſelf, and an Effect different from it in Specze. It 


cannot be appropriated to an Inſtrumental, becauſe it doth —__ 
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really and ſpecifically from che principal Cauſe ; befider, an I 
rumen cx is moved from x principal , buco abſence 


V, A Peripateti is 2 Non Ens Phyſitums ; for it hath nei- 
ther Matter PE hens —_—_ xt phyſically. Hence 
ic is ſhifced off co an E xs Meraphyſficmms, and ſo they ſay, it hath an 
Alla Enmnatrow: a plain Concradiftion, What, cana Potemia be 
an eAtiws ? 

Ariftotle teaches , that a Power doch alwaies precede its at; 
which I prove to be falſe. The Elements acred at che ſame momeni, 
when they were crened ; Fire was actually light, Earth wei , 
&c. Pofſibly you reply, that their Power was obediencial co ; 
that is improper , for there could be no obedienrial., or any other 
Emitative Power without & Sabftance, or x Subjecr, wherein it 
ſhauld inhere. « 

A ſubRtance doth acr ſo far a8 it hath 2 power of acting, By Pow- 
e underſtand zn actual virrne, or an internal and modal Principle 
of 2 Bring or Eſſence, from which icxacrs do flow. This Principle 
isa derived and congtunred” diſpofitien and limiration of a being th 
action, or is a being rermined and diſpoſed ro act ſuch and ſuch 
acts ; for otherwiſeir would be indifferent ro all acts. This limite- 
tion cauſes every beingrto act within irrown Sphete, beyond which 
4t cannot naturally excur to act any acts diffenranevus and impro- 
portiona:e to 1ts Nature. 

The forementibned diſpoſirion is the ſarne, which in Phy ſickges 
nominated the Port! and Activiry of a being, and is no hing elle, 
but a certain” Temperament and propettionared mixrure of the El6- 
ments'n a Subſtance, the predominance'of which doth diſpoſerhe 
dody, conſtizured by their Congreſs, to determinared acts. Bur of 
this more art large in my F. 

VI. Alf Powers are really idenrificared with their Subject. A 
Power (as T ſhewed before) is thar, _ a Subſtance is diſpoſed 
and decer.nined to certain acts, and is ing but the Fort exalc- 
ef ro a certain degree. Ithalf make ir ptiin by chis Exantple of 
Wine or Brandy, cicher having a power of tieiting tebody, 
the Serrart{isof Cerer and Baechir witries, by drinking ſmall 
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after a Debiuch. Thar, which effeAs their hear, is the fiery parts 
predominating over the others, which predominance is the power- 
diſpoſed to thar certain at, Is chen fire predominating through irs 
Aeceſs of Parrs over the other conftituringElemens really diltin 
trom it ſelf, becauſe it is greater ? : 

2, Thepower of moving a Leg or Arm is inherent in the Spirits 
diſp: £:9 and determined co motion : Are theſe Spirits, when they 
do not move (for then they are counted a power of motion) really 
diſtin&t from themſelves, when chey do move ? 

You my obje& : If Subſtances aRt through themſelves, then al- 
rexative Medicines are exhibited in vain, A Miſtake ; For although 
I afferr, that a Subſtance a&ts through it ſelf, 1 do no: deny, bur that 
it alrerates, moves locally, or produceth all other acts immediately 
carough it ſelf, : 

VII. Powers are diftingaiſht from cheir Subject modally and by 


operation of the Mind. A power may be taken in a double ſenſe, 1 
*<ither in the concrete or abltract. F 
I. If in theconcrete, then it is no longer to be called a Power of ( 


a being, but a powerful being ; it proving impoſſible to apprehend 
the one withour the other, unleſs with incention to make a Chimers 


of it ; for if you conſider them apart, to wit, a Being, and Powerful, a 
dich by themſelves, you muſt needs imagine an Accident denoting - 
That s. a xttinſecally, and from irs firſt Impoſition, an aRual qualification | 
parte afins. of its SubjeR, not to denore an atual qualification, and conſe- a 
quently that a concrete accident is not concrete, Powerfml is not - 
ne » and that a being is not _ F n 
2. Inperceiving powerful ſeparated from its being, you do appre- 
hend power in the Abſtract Cerbich I grant to be le) bur nor ys 
| #{\n the concrete, which is ©; ſo thatin conlidering "7 
\ Powerful in the AbiraR you do abſurdly confound ic with Power in c 
che Abſtract. h 
VIII: Power conceived inthe AbſtraRt is taken for an univerſal W 


Entity, abſtraRted by che Operation of the Mind from 1s Singulars, 
and in this acception itis 1n no manner of a Phyſical, but of a pure” 
AMetaphyſical Confideration. ; as 
ical here I underſtand in the ſame Meaning, as it was the 
mcended in by Aryforle. 
The ſame Philoſopher defines Hear, Cold, Moyſture, and Dry- rj 
neſs. 


"> 4 & r:lolke 1 aohoe ttren ets ons iS EE. > one © nnd 
Book II. - of Power, Chap.3. v9 
neſs, by firſt qualicies, nor firſt Powers, becauſe (according to his 
doarine were actually inherent in the Elements ac the inflanc . 
of cheir P 10n ; for power with him, preſuppoſeth a ox ex1ſt- 
ence of the at thence flowing. | . 

| Wherefore it.is apparent, that powers in the concrere are not di- » Thar is 
ſtinguiſhe from their Subſtance eicher really, formally * , or by any by a formal 
other Operation af the mind z bur if by any ar all, it is ratione ratios "cally , of 
nane, qu4 wllo fund amento. , 

RO rien are diftinguiſhe from powers in the Con- _ - i 
crete, in that they offer a common Mode and manner of qualifying, the mind 
and accidentally ſpecifying their Subze&t .in the Concrete , _—_ ad- 
to the Underſtanding, which occafioneth a Modal Diſtin- ps to be 
&on. 

Philoſophers noc daring to deſert the Principles of Ay;f. and — 5 
* yet finding, that Natural Subſtances 2& through themſelves, and from with- 
not through powers really diſtin& from them, are confirained to af- out re thac  / 
ſerr, that a Subſtance aQerh and is either through orin afls /ignars, 48708 fore 
(vhich bad they rendred it otherwiſe, to wit, that a Subſtance is 2-9. 
and ats _ a power, it would have been a Contradifion ; for . conceiveth 
toaR, and to be in as fgnare, are oppolire to being is potentia, and from with- 
to a& through a porentia) Of 1N attwexercuo. | in. 

IX. Powers are remitted and inrended by ſubduttion and addi- 
tion of parts of the ſame nature, as it is evident 1n Canary Wine , 
which is horter then Rhem(Þ, becauſe it concatnes moredenſe and 
united fiery Spirits. One fire is hocrer then another, becauſe irs fi- 
milzr parts are augmented by Acceſs of Parts of the ſame Nz- 
ture, 

That Powers are facilitated and flowed, through Habits and De- 
fects of chem, is demonſirared elſewhere. 

X. One ſimilar Subſtance as but one Formal AR (per ſe ) 
through it felf ; and { per «ccidens ) by accident, that is, -rhrough 
menes of extrinfick Cauſes , many. The firſt part of this Theo- 
7em is proved by this Maxim. Kne numero efficient producit ununs tan- 
tum numero effeinum. One and che ſame Efficient can produce bur 
one and the {ame EffeR ar one and the ſame time, and in one and 
the Game manner, Buc a hmilar ſubſtance is but one  Efkciene ; 

Ergo it can produce bur one and the ſame EffeR, &c. The Major 
is undeniable, I confirm the Afamnren. A ſublianceis effective 
O 2 - through 


Gtadhahates:. a5, 

Chap.z. | 

through irs form, which being but ane, mult allo decerminace mg 
10 ONE. 

2.. Fire is a ſubfiance : bur fire hach but one power ( per ſe ) Em 
go. I provethe Miner. That whereby the fire doth att, 15173 pes 
etrable lightneſs ; bur char is fingle in fire ; Ergo. ; 

You may ObjeRt, Thar irs heating, burning, and locomotive 
powers are more then one. To this 1 Anſwes, That the fimilar 
parts of fire exeraſes bur one power naturally and in its natunl 
place, bur if extrinſecally ( rhatis, by an Efhcient from withour ) 
unired and condenſed, it becomes of a burning Nature. Pray take 
the paines to peruſe my Pokrions of fire in my Natural Phil. Toey 
are (arisfatory to all Obje&ions. As for its locomotive Faculty, 
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It 15 the ſame with irs rare lightneſs, 2, 
A Second Obje&tion may be ;, Mtrewry is a milan ſubſtance: | $. 
but Merewry hath ſeveral powers of hexcing, cooling, fluxing killing W the v 
the Worms, &'c. 'Tis true, the Effets ate various , neverthelels BW gom 


, the power, from whence rhey deſcend, is bur one, which unity WF wthy 
ſeems ro be multiplied macerially, chat is, « the variery of WW moti 
its Opzedts, treary cooles in laxe and bodies, becauſe A 
through ics thickneſs and denfiry ic expels rhe looſe heac of che (11d I party 
laxe bodies, Irheats in hor, trong, cloſe bodies, becauſe iris re» 
rained in ſuch bodies, and being retained, its parcs are opened by: 
the ſtrong hear of the ſaid bodies, whereby the fiery hot ſpirits break 
forch, and unite themſelves with rhe hear of ſuch bodies, and ſo it 
pens hocter. In like manner Fluxing = irs ocher Effects I fect. 
wrought allt h one power ,. ther difference hapning from 
difference oe Oper: OY 

Obs. 3; Ifeverytimilar ſubſtance obraines one of acting, 
then 1n every difimilar or mixt body there be four powets,. 
becauſe ir conlifteth of four fmilar ſubRances. T Anſwer, That 
the Elements, when mixed, limir cheir power Wichin one cempes 
rament, and one formal . 

The larrer parc ofthis Tr is, That a ſubſtance obtainerh mi» 

ny accidens þ.t.in flats violento,cadem quiders « prinerpid 

fermali, ſed %x 09511 gpexte nec men 4 cauſa efficient! ab extra inopelſe, 

plane guned rei nature comreriarer ) by accident, that is when a ſub- 
tiapce is ſeared in a violent fate, and although ating from its bb 
mal Principle, yet ic is aguinkt ics firſt —_———— 
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meoſed by an Exrernal Efficient, 
I. Az Otganical and d&fhmilar ſubſtance exerciſerh mawyrally as YL 
many formal powers, as it containes ſimilar fubftances mit ſelf, re- 
ally di from one mother ; and but one formal powet, fo far "yy 
& theſe hamilar ſubtances rend ro the conftiruring gf one formal ſub- 
face. All Gmilar ſubliatces eoncained within the Sphere of n 
ical ſubſtance rend neratally {r nawre quadent neceſſithre ) 

from a certain necefity of Natute ( for they could not exitt ſe- 
parately , becauſe chen they would be imperfe&t ) to irs Conflitu- 
tion. Abandis a1 Organical fubftance : Ina hand are compre- 
hended, 

t. A Locdmotive þ OWer, 

2, A ſenhirive power, 

3. A Nuttidive Faculcy. Theſe vations powers d from 
the variety of fmilar ( ſcilicer ad ſenuſwn ) parts, 16 wit, the firſt 
fon Nerves ; the ſecond rhe Membranes ;z the third from the vi- 
al heat rotwit btending all of them conftirmce but one formal loco- 
wotive, fenfitive, and vegetarive power, 

Alta and Procentia in the Concrete are really tdereificated ; for 
Pitentia denores an aftual virtoe and power in a fubſtance. This 
may be called aff affiown, ard fo Anime is fined Ain by A» 

. 2. frimpores Aon, 3. It ſorerime implies an Eee . 
aherwile called Ate: paſſions. Tt is an Areas, becruſe irdorh 
through a power, which ir had from irs firſt a&, a different Ef- 
fect.It is Paſſivss,becauſe ic receives irs power from char firfi Acta. 
Wherefore you tmuſt rake notice, that it is not rermed Arms 
fuer fecuntlam Ide ad 1dems, for that would imply a Con- 

tion, fl 
on From this Difcourſe we tnay eafily be telolved in cheſe . 
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'T, Whether ir be not Pugnant , that any Accidental or 

>——_ Power: ſhould *Þe ſuperatded * ro its Subject ? 
2. Whether the volitive power in the" Obnttere 'be 2eatly 

ad formally identificacet wirh the Soul? . | 

the Soul acreth immediacely through her ſelf, and 


t. 
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Deftrine and Controverſies Pixel 


RELIED 
.Io3 Chap.3- The 


diftin& from the Nutri:ive power , and the Nurtritive from the 
necative Power ? There is a modal diftin&tion, or « parts rei a My 
terial one , but none Real. 

X1IL Behdes allchis, there is an Abſolute Power conferred upon 
Gods Creatures in general, and upon man 1n particular, I dong 
mean Abſolure fmpliener ; for that were Repugnant, as I have pio- 
vedin my Theol. but ſecundam quid, T will turther explainity 


you. | 

The Power, which all Creatures have of being and aRting attha 
preſent Moment , wherein they enjoy their being, and do aft, 
18 abſolute, becauſe they cannot but enjoy that ſame being, and 
a& at that Moment, wherein they have a Being,_and do a&, 
Ergo it is Abſolute : but not Swp/iciter, for were ic ſo, then 
they would obrain that abſolure power of being from and a 
of their own Nature, which we know is dependent from 
Power ; and according to this ſenſe none confifteth of ar abſe- 
lute power, but God alone, becauſe his Nature is alone inde- 
fencent, Ir 1s then abſolute ſecundurs quid , becauſe God hath 
ordained thar, which is, to be, and thar, which ever hath been, 
to have been, and that which ſhall be, ro come to paſs. In ſhots, 
Abſolute ſec guid, I rake for thar, which 1s unchangeable, 
as all beings and their Actions are in that ſenſe, as I have pro 
poſed. T hey ate unchargeable , becauſe Gods Ordination- in 
Omg, Giving, Forbearing, and in all other Particulars, is uns 
changeable. 

This DiRinRion is of that uſe, chat -many Points in Divinity 
cannot Hereſolved, bur by. ics being opplied rochem, I ſhall con- 
cenc my ſelf with the having named it, fince I have Treated of it at 
large in another Part of my Philoſophy. 

IV. The Abſolute ( ſecundum quid) powers, which God hath 
conferred upon his Creatures, are by Phylitians otherwiſetermed 
Faculties ; ( Facylhates) which are derived, from. (& faczends) doing) 
that is,they are actual ciſpolitions, whereby $ are done. Henee 
Galen, Lib.1. de Natur Facult, Pare; . Prima enim ations ipfins jv 
tentia cavſa et. The firlt cauſe of an Aion (ſaith he) is the 
And in-another place of the ſame Bogk, be renders bimſelf chus : 
Facnltatum quatuer naturalinnss entia. 1n p wy nr 
endarum texeperie eft : thar.is, The Eſſence.of the four Natyral Fac 
ties confifieth inthe remperamenc of rhe patrs, that are to be row 

n 
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tiſhed:which is nothing difterent,t he? if be had ſaid, che Faculties, N 7 
(Facultates ſunt temperamenta facientia ) are temperanents atually Dy. 
doing effects. Now it is evident, that Galen held the Temperamenc | 
of bodies co be their Forms,which if ſo, then queſtionleſs, his Opi- k, 
won rended to aflerr, that Powers and their SubjeRs were as 
dentificated, and thar all powers were aftual, Moreover we ſhall 
find throughour all his Tomes , that his ſenſe couching powers and 
Ralties doth e D:ametro agree With what I have ſer down in this 
t Treatiſe. As for Hippacrates, T cannot read a word through- 
afall his works, but whit rends agiinſt Ar;fetle in every Parricu- 
is, foraſmuch as ir relate; to our Subje&t. 

In the Conclafion, I mult remember you to obſerve, thar many 
Terms, as, Formal, Subit ance, Accident, and divers others, I have 
kmrimes made nle of 1n the ſame ſenſe, as I have propoſed them in 
te Foregoing Chapters, other crimes I have intended chem in the 
kme Acception which Philolophers vulgarly receive them in ; Bur 
kein the Senſe of the Matter will eafily direR you. 
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The FizxsTt PanrT, 


The fourth Book. | E 


By Gedeon Harvey Doctor of Phyſick 
and Philoſophy. 


n LONDON, 
by 4. M. for Samuel T » at the 
tradinS ranfs Cub yang, 1099, > 
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Moſt Honoured Mother 
ELIZABETH HARFV/ET. 


Dear Mother, 
ORE Mong thoſe ſerious Admont- 
(AX tions,wh1ch from your fingu- 
&) /ar Aﬀeition and Care, you 
PLS have (0 oft repeated to me, 
This I remember bath been 
me of the moſt earneſt of them, that above 
all I ſbould mind things of Etermty , ſucb 
# alone can make me eternally Happy. 
Herein 1 cannot but acknowledoe your great- 
eſt Love,tending to inveſt me with the greateſt 
Happineſſe, returning you all thanks,that 
"_ Cf. A463 ſa 
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ſo great @ Bentfit 15 worthy of. * Mot, 
over to ſbew my tntire Obadrence th fo 
portant 4 Command, 1 have bere draivhuy 
a few Heads _— the Greateſt Hay- 
pineſſe , and the Means whereby to pre 
cure it, which 1 do with all humility pre: 
ſent unto you, as a Debt due to your ſelf, 
in regard I have extrafted the prinetpd 
Rules from the Radiments , which you 
conſlant Prattice and wholeſome Precept 
had in my younger years infusd 18 mes, 
The cauſe and ovjett, which alone can af 
ford uw this infunte Happineſſe, is the 
Summum Bonum, mhereunto we art 
to direft all our aim; hich that we ma 
mith ſucceſſe attain unto, are the continudl 
Prayers of | 


| 


m Ma QÞos = S4a6 ST =” 


Your moit affeftionate 1 
and obedient Sonne \\ 
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Natural Theology. 


TheFinor Parr, 
The fourth Book. 


[ CHAP. | 
Of the Nature of Natural Theology: 


. I, a T beolog y 6s. p LY 
2. That Theoſophy « a fitter name to ſignifie the ſame, which us 
J intended by T —_— in runs become Philoſophers. 2 
1, What a Habits. | 
t 4. rms 7 = yy cn That there is 4 pry nd heme Ao 
living , which i neither living in happineſs, or living in miſery. 
| j. How T beology is divided. "s =! 


6. What Natural Theology w. What Supernatural T beology ue 
The firſt Doubt: of 4nat wal man. 
7%. The Di gnity of T beology. 


HEOLOGYT is a habit of enjoying the 
| ey Good, and living in the greateſt Hap- 
pine | 

This praQtick Science might from the emi» 
TY WY nence and tranſcendence of its end and objeQ, 
cava morg excellent name: hong fignitjerh only dil- 
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Religia Philoſophs, 
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D courſe of 


DoRtine of God, as he is theoretically diſcourſed of in 
Pucawatology : The parts of which Do@rrive might be aptly de. 
noted by F , Angelolag y and Pſychelogy.s wheteas this no- 
ble Science is berter expreſſed by Wwogie, or wildome of God, 
becauſe wiſdome comprehenderh an univerſal colle&tion of all 
praQtick and theoretick Sciences , all which we know by knowing 
God, and we know them eo bein, and from God For, do we 
not know, that all natural Beings are in and from God? they are 
in God, becauſe God comprehendeth and conſerverh them in 
and by his Powef. Is not God the Pattert of 6ar Attons ? 
do we not know that our aQtionsare good or evil, from knowing. 
them to have ſome likeneſs to bis Actions, or to be 

different from them > Do we not know our ſelves in 

God? wherefore without knowing God we know Nothing, In- 
knowing God to be the firſt Cauſe, and Creator of all natural 
Beings, we know Natwwal Philoſophy, and become Natural 
Philoſophers, In diſcerving good from evil in our aRiogs, by 
perſetaBtiomel God, wenrtain to 
of Beings, 
or Mus 
Philoſophy, 
here above. 
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To live happily is to live in contentmentand joy. There ſeems 
to be a Aſediwes between living in joy, and oy I | 
is colive fora Paſſe-time : For there aremany, who do all 

for a Paſſe-time ,, they t Cards, Dice and Bowls, they 


b 
courſe and all br ok Some take Tobacco , and drink 
theſc 


themſelveadrunk for to paſſe away the time. Certainly 
canneither ſay, that chey are affected with joy or miſery, but 
ſeemto be ina neutral ſtate. Of theſe doth Selaft juſtlygive his 
opinion : Afnitimortales dediti wentri, atque ſomme, indetfti, in» 
caltique vitem , fient peregrinantes tranflere. Sinibue profeido, 
Foltranat wram, corpes veluptati., anima oneri fuit. Eoruen offs 
vitam morrenque juxta oft amo : quoniam de wtraque filetay. There 
are many men, who being givents their gue , SI 

ike Ug- 

was 2 


tinuing unlearned and rude, bave paſſed away their da 
to Travellers, To whom indeed-againit nature their 
pleaſure, and theirſoul « burden. Theſe mens life and death { 
{29 mm We 
V. Theology is Nutunabor Supernatural, | 

VI. Nataral Theology is: natural habit of poleffing the 
greateſt good, and liviag in the greateſt happineſie , thats natu- 
ral man) may attdin-unco in ths world, and/in the world 46 
come. 


Smpernaaaral T heology is ſupernatural kabitof polſefiingthe 
greateſt pood, and nw the greateſt happineſſe, that & mah 
may ſupernaturally attainuntointha material, and in the new 
_ » Itis 0ot my drift t6 D728 of ſapernacural thes vo- 
lame 4 netiher do Lpretend mare 16 thac, thana Diſet- 

and not as4 Teacher, rowhich a ſpecint Cail , and{zn exnre- 
inary ſpiritual diſpolinon es, 7" : ata; 10 
x 2 
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and aim is rationally ro demonſtrate a Natural : 
which a manchavagh his naturz! pifts of ute ind es 
ing, may reach unto, wicthour an extraordicary concurrence 
God with him, 4 
The benefit which is hence expeRed, ſerverh to convince thoſe 
defperate and carnal wretches from their affe&ed Atheiſm, yet 
muil be lefſ+ affeRed with it, then to be rooted and confi i 
it, In which, if otherwiſe they are, Reaſoning will not rake 
effe& upon them. The firſt doubt or query, which a natural mah 
doth, or may propoſe is, Whether it is poflible for him to know 
through bis reaſoning, if his ſoul be immorral : For ſaith he, # 
my ſoul is mortal, it will prove in vain to make further ſearch af. 
ter happineſſe, then isor can be enjoyedin this world, The {6 
cond ſcruple which a man (or rather the Devil ) doth fooliſhly 
move to himſelf, is, Whether (the ſoul now being demonfirss 
ted to him ro be immorral ) chereisa God : For whence can hs 
expe any _— after death, bur from God? -Thirdly;Whes 
ther it is poſſible to a Natural man by his own power, and Godt 
ordinary affiſtance or concurrence, to procure the poſſeſſion of 
the rwotold before-mentioned Summam Boxxrm. But, before} 
apply my ſelf to the ſolving of theſe Doubcs, I muſt explain wht 
e greateſt happineſſe is, which Iintend to perform briefly and 
clearly in the next Chapter, U 
I need not adde many words to the illuſtrating of the'eminencs 
and worth of this Divine Science,fince the name ir ſelf doch f 
it. The eloquence of Cicers doth thus fer forth the dignity & 
wiſdom in his 2 off By the immortal Gods what is there more ty 
be ule fired than wiſdome ? what «better 10 a man ? what is more wore 
thy of a mans knowledge ? The lame may be better applyed & 


the wiſdome of God, that is, concerning God. Ged (faith Aw#.. 


flin) ws wiſdom bimſelf, through whom all things are made, "a 


ti we Philoſopher is a lover of God, in that be 4 a lover of wi / 


It wearc ignorant of God, we are no Philoſophers, and t 

that ignorancewe fallinto great Errors, Lafantine in his third 
Book, _ expreſſe CS to the ſame tenour, where 
ſpeakiog of Philoſophers, ith, It « tr#e, they bave ſourht 
-wiſdome; but becauſe they dba nor ſearch after it, rn y Lt Aid 
dane they fell ſariber imraſach error, x they were ignerany if 
onwnuy wildem, 11» i” Sv 
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CHAP. 11, 
Of the cndof Natural Theology: 


a5 #S&X 


L. 1. Wherein Moral Philoſophy differeth from Natural Theol, 

oy and wherein it agrenth with it, That the Heathen Philoſophers 
were mo tre Philoſophers. Ariſtotle bus dying words, Epicure 

7 bis miſerable Death, after ſo pleaſant a Liſe 

af, >» A oc Cy park} the greateſt Happineſſe. Queries rowebjng the 

wy 3. rerker -_ pn. Happineſſe is the neereſt and principal end of 
The 

_ 4. Hows _—_ Happineſſe v otherwiſe called, 

he> 

on 1 Ne or other may objeR againſt our Definition-of Natural 

| of Theology, that I do confoundit with Moral Philoſophy. 


1 anſwer, Moral al Philoſophy is taken in a large ſenſe for ahabic of 
living inthe greateſt happineſſe here and hereafter, andchen ic is 
fynonimous co Natural gy. Orina iri& ſenſe ; for a ha- 
bic of living inthe greaceſt happineſſe only in this world: which 
may be cearmed an Epicarrens Moral Phi loſophy, and is ſuch 
whoſe objeR vaviſhech with che expiration © ſoul out of 
the body. This laſt is grounded Eh ppineſe, mh falſs' maxime of its Bnd , ” 


wwir, rd greateſt happi __mhich --—be enjoyed inchis 
work, leſt iferen my , an we way enjoy 
. It is eſſentially different, baked to their 


folly, there is no ha [IT expected any where ciſe, buc 
where weareat 

© The falſhood of chis Theorem is evidean becauſe thar great= 
tt happineſſe which-we enjoy in this world, ishike (butinan in- 
{eriour degree) rothat, which weexpe&in the orhee. ' Neicher 
iz any inefſe to be paralle!'d to the greateſt; but which is a 
tue Theolopick happinefſo: If (o, thena 
wir Bonnm. No wonder 
— 


— . 
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Philoſophers, neverarrived to the poſſeſſion of the greateſ| 
oe honuth Bay wand | of God. And is it wi 


Rates? which _—_ 


of u Phi wo be a ſlaveto their 


with 
JI did Ar5ferle die? Ex 

—_— ing ſon! bor words: /» dowbrrbeve T 1 
in more anguiſh do I wie whiter T hull go T know wer; wheeeſer 
thow Brive of ; bave'meircy wow ine. What did the joys ah 

lures of Epicare amount unto , when te wes tormented with 
hiſertdle prins of the trangrry, 1s baked bivſou} outer 


? 

II, The greateſt happinieſſe is, which of u!l things makeny 
man moſt happy. Happineſlc is a concomitant of a joytull ching 
oranefſeft wrought by a joyfull objett upon man, the reeeprim 
of which makes bim-truly ha Here we will firſt 
Whether the greacelt happineſſe is the neereſt End of 
4. Wk 2. How it is otherwiſe called. 43, What 

is theſubjc& of this habic. 5. How-(it is to be þ 


—_— to thefrſt ; 1 lay, thatthegreiteſt happineſſe i 
the neereſt and principal end of Theology. I prove it: va 
yt ten ee f 
£&Y, 5 no i te the greac 
neſſe doth not chiefly ant immedicncly move C———d | 
logy «: Therefore ic 48 a0t the neerelt and principal end of Th 


logy. 
2. Itisthe nextend to the neereſt,andan \ 
tant- of che neereſt end: 1- prove it, That, which —_ 


next after the poſſeſſionof che/habic of Nataral T 
- of the Summon Bonam, is the next end to the neerelt : go. 


Gs enjoy the greateſt bappineſle next aſter che 
of tho takin Theology wn and of the Fanman Binam : 'T 
borenrns Gare the veercſ! ng which 


aflurandeaſthe 26m, ; 1 
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yup" of ihe —_ —_ . yo How the ſeveral 
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BAL There are 


iris tetris 
nals and onlythere is ms can 
of asitis moſt limitedcoratioaals only. Tfwe cake it accordi 
acception,the definition is not formal, but only 
it is accidentalto beingsas they are Good, ro ary 
—_—— Cs N Nether dh it hol ror in 
becauſe we defire many ch are 
pps os. rr pol To this may be anſwered, rg 
as it is delired, is good, although ic pro ve accidentally 
This things knver is not ſatisfactory : for we do oftentimes defizg 
—_—_—— ; and cherefore we do 
— : for the will doth covert things as they are ' 
if then the underſtanding doth underſtand them to be evil, the 
will muſt conſequently will them as evil. Poſſibly ſome do 
that the underſtandivg doth conceive them very things , 
a man afterwards doth cover y gg To be good, « 
— deſire them : 54 \ | Did- he defire «| ” 
evil, then he would deſire bis own deſiruQtien, and- 
inferiour to. all other creatures, which are onely dent tot 
which doth perfeRtheir nature ; or you may rerurnyour [goody ul 
thus; that is eicherapparent, or real and truly iy goods, 
that the erſtanding doth underitand oy 
parently er really : ar otherwiſe you may = 
nals och hone, or profitable bay Gn 
and ſtate that the underſianding doth conceive all hingp 
as they are honeſt, uſeful, or pleaſanc. This doth not remove WF 
objeRions : as.to the firit; The will of manis notreſtraineds1 
certain obje&t as Naturals are , but is alſo extended to cc | 
objeRts;. to wit, to good and evil. Neicherisic fingly limiced 6 
eqneradiRorice, as tv will eyil, and to leave it, becauſe to 
nis no action, and for that reaſon we cannot 
perl fa that the ations of the will are free quoad cont 
centia tantwm ) only in willing evil and ceaſing from it-* 
condly, Should G Tn or wm w_ we X 
bo pp b-< ary fo buc it 5 {cvere; nr 
puniſh a delic, on ; that 
we houdronds, « and not, doing thar wy Id 


Up, 


-»* C 
&* © 
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TAPE uſeful 
; neither is it univerſally covered boy, uk criti is 
i _ ary of theſe accidents, but avir 


goodies not covered) 25; — 
but a9. Fees pltatie and __s know that fame 
CE ee Cid "The ſame. may: be 
ning good, «5 itisuſefull. "Neverthelefſe may coodsire allo 
| beted ſometime, asif is leafant, or uſefull, or honeſt, buc theſe. 
only accidencal ro 


þ en to-be that, which i 
| I. Pinaretie ſes. defi; perſeAion-with 


F EET nded-openra faife « 4” 
= 
E 


|, which are formally (er Lt rn wn 
dino ifnts poke B-ſitlt Les bet 


Kisrelacive, Eq 712 FS te in Mctephy- 
& ic is created of,- as abſolute to « Being, 
4 V.-Gvod is, EET bend 
aff Hcinge ded eo cneh 
| — mer Being <a cunt the Frey vt 
. on Or 24 r 
as conſerves by other Beings . This end may prove fruſtri 
apdoke, burchat jo'not the defwulr of Good, bur 
zody), to which it proveth. Us, 2 Fuctt be: 
Note, oy arr aeoareyy thatall,, which 


” £- 


> do"nas; dice 


"ect Ga ndoaity diſlngifn Moral. _ — = > 
non 's, whoſe end is to perſecionare man, a a 


ME Eeide 'mhoſcend is 0corrapeman, a he is ins at | 
ral ſtare. i 


VI: | PR wth doth perfeRionate a mand 


geek © Evili, which Goth corrage s man as he isina pres” 
texnatural flare. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
-- Of Moral Good, and Moral Evit. 


L. toni of the Definizign of Meral God. What & 8 
Namal State. The ambig us ws the 
2 Hibs Moral Grad it is, which dovh retþe2 
.#al Gead it it pobich vefpatteth the Sond. 
3- An Explanation of the Definition of Moral Evil T het God: 
; a bend to bu creatures. «a. 
theſe 1mo predicatts,. tobe gs, 
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Cremioa: 1: ThereWan in 
whom God did creare tmmetiatc! yy 
|, I , wediarerffc@ being interpoley.” 2 
whereby be is be meine) thug bis are, ereaced } 


. bei creaced by va immedrare creation, &s 
gr nr aeter sf 
ut having r rare c 
\ Evil, he became counter-naturs) bebop bn appr a 
- A Natural Beings alfo underſtood for thet, which Edeafeiverd 
/jn th fame lee wherein it ts, ND 
and in this ſenſe we are to apprehend it here Here 
4 beoffered an ObjeRion, That a Being cannot be ſaidro be 
"weated by a mediate Creation, and yet be counter-natural. Pray 
me well kere-n rhis place : 1fay,- that nifin, who js crea- 
td by a mediate Creation, isconntgr-natura! ; but I'do nothy 
* who caeated him, did create hin counter- [+ 
for | created him Narural. Of this more ar large 
bretura to my : Man, 4s he is natural acc ro the 
perſcionace himfelf hy rhat M 
_: end+ hat ſamemors! Good doth con- 
teand further eorſtitures man in that nature, ein ke 
More — en ragk Gif. 
s body : *or aſe foyntly-and egrilly, vv 
| wdoch confiltof both wnited. 
04 »According eo the firſt tifliniftion there is mord! | 
+ Fich chiefly concerns the Boty of man : "#s ment, boner 
There i#4\f6 2 mor# Good | | 
—Y I-23 iveand Pet muon 
| the foul? 1 
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+ Inrefereace rochetirſt, 

thedefidition of Good, which is, whoſe 
which doth bend to ic. If then ore we 

« perfe& chat, which bendethro it, fear thatitis good; You 

y rejet my defivition of Good es according to ir; 

| that God is conſerved by hiscreatures,ſlinge he is kne 
to bend to them. In no wiſe, for Ggd doth not properly bend 4 
his creatures: becauſe he iseycry where with them ; But Go@ 
creatures may be preperly-aid ro bend to him : becauſe bending 
Lobfollown need; and want of conſervation , which need (bes! 
ingin all his creatures, but notion God, they do berd to th 


+ FV: To avoid falfities and errors in this nice point, it will 
be amiſſe for you, to obſerve a diſtinQtion between theſe two pr 
ares : to be good, and.zgp do good, Theſe are oftent 
nfounded by many Divines, and ſo therebygbey fall into pr 
ertors. To be good denotes a formality of good, as it doth eagh 
curto the further conſtitution of a Being by its modality. | 
good isan action whereby effcRs are produced from a good Be*" 
ing : Nowthele aRtionsare called good, beciuſe they prod | 
from # good Being. avd nor, becauſe they are effentially FF 
and conſticute an effential dificrence from its Being. $04har goo 
actions are figns of e ins Bei 
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J= CSrnen increen 
cis ſuch as God equirg rom us, and is conformablets 
aQioh, in which God did creat us | foy in which : for all 
are created tO bein Chon z and got through 
that ſpecifierh Creation. According to this 
rworaly good actions ſaidto be fuch , canoe 
tn _ he ations 5rc i eas differmable 
rom heir Pattern, then become eyi!. Theic actions doproy 
d from a free rauſe, and not neceſſary _; for chem man 
ould never have. committed avy evil. The freedime; of 
Sahis cauſfalicy conſifterh «4n an indifferercy co God and 
© The ſtate of man, wheren be is at preſent is ncumral, x 
wural , which is a ſtate je1ther ſupernatural or 
ove it; A ſupernawralſtate is, wherein man is moſt 
terh of good inthe degree. A 
. reins man is a the or conliſtech of evil in 
" degree: But a manin & natural ſtate is — 
ipevil. Therefore be wuſt needs bein a ocut! — 
catural late, lg a mid | 
and natural, I provey it is. 4 
icipate of bocb exrrgyims. 
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CHAP, V. | 24] 
. of Thoologi Good, ahd ey. Evi 


I. tn Evpl nation of the De finsreon of The Good. 
2. An Exylication of the Definition of Eval. 
3. What boxtft, uſefull and pledſant Good is. 

4: Wh - "my Few ible and Mia Good 6 W. 
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NS Good doth —kntla aman ina ſupern, 
ral tzre only : For anatural mawas long as be doth cc 
a natura}{tace, cannot be theologically pood, or do # 
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Qere bangin pra that ny wo 


aff fo that A= ae 7 he qf——b Sropttcida of & 
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ordifp remaitiitigin n ut, be i EET 
'6Goek + Solikeniſey ta I ogy ; 
| IEEE: Good's 4: 
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eologick Ge Bin Get ld Cid 
A elf Toe "This Bonar is 0 called Sam- 
wuw Bon wm obj «am, Or Reatitnde ob) ivs :. But the joy 
"hich we receive [rom tha odjeciee eppioort is called Beati- 
forwalri) - The Theologick Goo ich was in all his 


"Vaba is a Derivative Good, or Zongm per parnicige-. 

" tenem-» . 

On nn ond in that, which is boneft,-uſe- 
2-5 ne of «w) is, which is & 
Reaſon y aud therefor ONES 
3, Uſeful Good is het, which is defired ſor ins p 


nience. ne 
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"B Iv. Gees SPAIN” TUSTIN 
2: mes EEOC 
| le or Moral Good is, which is covered 


a art Good The appetice, Aye doe ire wan 
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CHAP, VL” BP 
- of pts greateſt and higheſt Good, 


: 4, wr ther illuſtration ef the greateſt Good, s 
the higheſt Good & the end of Natural Theology, 


: rs the Summum Bonum « of ie es The the 


G, God tc onr Left end. 
4. henry th 4 fo, which the font obtain in poſſe 


+. T'wo great bewefits, which the eat fhres ah how the' 
_ Bonumn, 


L | was anvetiey for you firſt wks: what Good wi 
before you could conceive what the 
is. Sothen, kanye rr Cn DES 


it now remains co open te you, what teſt Good 
The greateſt Good is that, "which [pier os cod, 


andthatis God alone. I proveit, There is nothing 'can 
lone: Wherefoe be ntdcongy 


Cd ws 


Iproveit. t- which we do immediately and pecrelt ind 
unto and cover, OE Sond, oe EY 


neereſt cover and incline unto the 
onus tt = 


2 _— OP" ne 
nur God, for wibourhi wwe canjr ive 
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"4 2. 
happineſſe is not abſolutely neceſſary, bur is ſuperadded ro this 
our appetite mecrly from Gods bouncy. We ought firſt co bend 
and incline to God; becauſe he is our Saumman Boxim, and 
* doth perfefionate us; and not only, becauſe he make us 
happy. In this bendingto God , we anſwer 'toour end, andare 
true beings. The {ame is alſo witneſſed by Scripture, Prov.16, 

-God hath made all things for himſelf. 
11. Swmmum Bonuwm is otherwiſe called our laſt End, be- 
"cauſe it is that,in'which all our good ARtions ſeem to terminate : 
I prove that the greateſt Good and happineſs is qur laſt End. 
All Trades and Profeſſions tend to make proviſion for mans life. 

This proviſion,as meat and driok,c>c, ferveth to keepthe Body in 
Tepair, that ſo it may continue a convenient manſion for the 
+Soul, and. ſerve her throvgh its organs. The prime organs are 
the inward and outward Senſes, which are ſabſervient to rhe 
Soul, in advertifing her of all things, which may be prejudicial 
to man, and in pleaſing her by conveying the objeRts of all ex- 
Rernal beings to her , and commending them ro her Contempla- 
tion, which doth chiefly conſiſt in the diſcovery of the cauſes of 
All things. The Soul, being now brought and ſeated in the midſt 
*of her ſpeculations, doth not come to any reft or ſatisfaQion 
here, buc ſtill maketh way, and paſſech through them, onrill 
ſhe arrives to the laſt objeR, and irs laſt end, which is the far- 
theſt ſhe can dyve. This laſt obje&t is God, becauſe he is the laſt 
end of our contemplations , for beyond him we cannot conceive, 
arthink any thing, It is alſocercain; that all beings have their 
end, and are terminated by it. This doth infer, chat the a 
« man muſt alſo have theirend : The principal ations of man 
we them of the Soul ; to wit, his underftanding. The under- 
ing is not terminated by any material ſubſtance : for it can 
think and underſtand beyond it : neither are created immaterial 
&bſltances objeRs , beyond which the Soul of man cannot ima- 
= for it doch imagin?, know, and underſtand God z bur 
ond God it can imagine nothing, | 


All Beings have their cauſes,chem cauſes haveother cauſes,theſe 
cauſes at laſt muſt owe their being rs one firlt Cauſe :other- 
ſe cauſes would be infioice, which'is repugaant.. - Wherefore 
cannot think beyond the firſt Cauſe, Co 
« The Soul having ſublimed her ſelf into a moſt ſublime 
| - Dd thoughc 
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Religio Philaſyphs, Parti 


of God, there ſhe reſteth, and admireth bis great 


er in giving « Being to all ſablunary and ſuperlunary thi She 
ED tis wiſe and providence in preſerving x Pf all. 
She is aſtoniſht at bis ipfinice love towards mankind, in Breath. 
ing his our of his own breſt, The joy and acquieſſenge 
ich che Soul findeth in the contemplation of this laſt End and 
firſt Cauſe, is ſo , and unexpreflible, chat rhere is noching 
in this vaſt World relemble it unto, but to it ſelf, 

Thus Thave demonſtrated how all the Ations of man rend © 
one laſt End, and Swwman Bonuwn-. 

V. From the Greateſt Good, we reecive two benefits : Firſt, 
makes us moſt perfet and moſt happy : Secondly, ic cerminams 
our faculties; forinall other Things we can find no reſt, but 
the Summanm Bonn only, All other things can give us no 
becauſe they are ordained for a further end, and ſubjeR co chaps 

and alterations every moment ; but the Suman Bonumi 
Ye lane forever and ever, 

As for the bappineſs which doth redound from the poſſeſſiaa 
of the Summun Bonn, it isa Joy and contentment beyond ep 
preſſion, None iscapable of conceiving what itis, except 
who are the poſſeſſors of it. The joy is ſuch, thatif a man hapnetl 
to it, and is confirmed init, he can never deſertic ; a momeny 
want of it, would ſeem to be the greateſt miſery, 
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Of the falſc Sunmun Bower. 
t. The Summum Bonum of the Epicareans wnfolded aud re5 
2. That Wealth « a greater torment — = 


T be Riches of Seneca. That \ve ought to follow hi example. 
3. That tobe taken up in merry diſcearſe % not the greateſt hap 
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neſs. 

4+ T bat it net the greateſt happineſs to be merry twice 
Week at 4 mans <p ; Fo 

$. That bononr « net 4 greateſt geod, 


6. That ſwearing « no haypine [7. 


7 The Amthor'i ground \vhy bes compelled to maky uſe of ſo light - 
a ſtyle in thi Chapter. i 
$8.7 G alltheſe enumerated inſtances are bighly-to be smbraced as 
goed, but nat a5 the greateſt Good. T bas meas and drink, are to be 
_ taken With temperance. 
& That Raches ave not abſolutely tobe rejafted, 
10, T bat mutual cenverſe is commendable. 
111, That a conflant ſociety ts neceſſary to man, ' 
12. That We aug bt to give honowr to Whom honeny us duc. 
yr hat. we ought net to refuſe an Oath rendred þy the Magi* 
rate. 


PH Error and miſtake of the Epicureans, cannot but ſtartle 
any one, who is but irraCiated with the leaſt glimpſe of the 


San wm Bon wm. They do fooliſhly conceit that the greateſt good 
and happineſle confiſterh in Pleaſures,that are taken by gheſe two, 
exteroal ſenſes; of taſting and ot the tat : which ples prima. 


tn 


S& PTE x Sonu nn 


are glurtony, and its campanioen. What are theſe plealures 
momentany? the enjoyment of them makesa man more reſt« 
"Is was before; A. gluttons Nomack is no ſooner hilled 


2 


is pleaſures arepaſtgnd veniſhed : his next 'wiſh is z thac 
omack were empty again, for ts enjoy newpleaſures, This 
is endemick to ſome people, whoſe cuſlom it is, to takg, it 
for an affronc, if cheir gueſts riſe from the Table, before chey have 
Wed their - _ or thrice, and diſcharged is as on 
vemiting their lading up again,which perhaps, t it light into-the 
bet ales, is only —_ for 'an at 0 rc 4 and an ett» 
your to make amends to the maſter of the featt : for the 
"ep thanks be expeRs, is to hear a man relate the next day, 
he did nor ſpare to make bimſelf a Beaſt yeſterday through 
bis noble and liberal entertainment, A man who intends tofol- 
bwthe/mode of theſe treatments, is nor to call ſimply for (rrixce 
drink at Table , but (<«zaxfe»). for 2 draught, (rather 
traffelike bogs;) that is as much 85 he:can wellſwaliow 
own with an opev throats, or no lefle than, will ſwell him to thac 


fs, as forceth him coopbutton xwwo or three buntons of -his 
bnutzoo ae dſprcbe: 
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different from ſo many hogs, lying one upon the other? they grugy' 
in that dead ſleep like bogs. They befow!, kick and camble. 
one another like bogs : were there hogs among them, they 
not diſtinguiſh themſelves fram thoſe hogs. Apd 1s this then a hap, 
pineſſe to be a bog? chey are worſe than hogs,tor hogs diſcera one 
another, but they are blind, dumb and deaf : Thefe men are mcg 
fit to receive the Devil than happineſs, )ike unto che herd of (wide 
which the Devil enterd. .& 
As for the other Sunmum Bonwam of the Epicureans, itis ſofit 

from an acquiefſence and Joy» that Ariftorle makes a dereltition 
of it, Look in his Probl, 2a Ti i: rim iter ap 7 dy polieidie 
ap yerm are af buerows wwe TY cd ir wires ;, i bt 7) <azaalw yn, 
gra Thr purer ;, The  eouflerrooys, Cong and\e wn 6; 
148 $ arhnolans 02530100, , F ; 

[[. Noleſſcare they miſtaken, who make their wealth th 
god, oftentimes not regarding how they come to it, whet 
by craft oroverreaching of others. Theſe miſcrs inſtead of it 
bracing a perfe& Joy, they precipitate themſelvesinro a miſe 
ble a has nr reers mgy _—__— wi 14 
ble pangs after more-money, thirſting with a S 
to in ects by the pouring all the Web Indze mines ww | 
If many in their run-bellies, were bur ſenſible of the torments 
unquietneſſe, which do accompany their Summary Bonum, th 
would ſoon defiſt from grapling after their cuns of gold. Thee 
perience of the great Moral Philoſopher Sexrca, wight 
perſwade them to imirate his dictaces'6f comperency : for 
though his eſtate was computed to the value of chiteeſcore 
dred chouſand Pounds, as ?»ft ws Lip recordeth of him; 
bring ſenſible of the greac weight in keeping of it, ard corm 
with burning deſires co increaſe it, did contemn it all, being 

, that contenement was of greater worth, than 


treaſure. 

114, In ſome Countreys, rhe greateſt accomplithiient ® 
Gentleman'is counter ro- be his breeding and ys beha 
which in France is: called Bonne mine, wherein the mores it 
fo charall ark naraes rs corny bs mean ie accom 

as mg wyin ples 

diſcourſes, tends delight rheit and 21 miſe 
infomuch chat in cheir e 


Pook I'V4 
themſelves to be palleſt of an unparalel happineſle ;., whi | 
baying a countenance marked with ſmiles and joyz their” Bye 
triifog with juſtre ; rhezr Bodies beiag alcogether | 
into40 air: the cont {ticulatioos ofthear Bodies, and ut 
dxtionof their Voices,do abundaarly teſtifie. The pluraligy-of the 
world doth imoully agrecherein,that it is a great 
and no leſſe cagtentment co paſſe away the time io mir 
pleaſant diſcourſes, wherein a man's mind ſeemeth to be much ſay 
tizhed, wiſhing the night ro be ſpenc,chac his wonted mirch mi 
be diicloſed again through the, preſence, of the enſuing, day. 
The whole troop of Poers ſeem co be ſworn to bend their wits 
only to extoll che happinefſe and joys with which this- Bevww is 
endued, and to make it analogal to the Samman Bonwnm ; for 
may they lay, here are perſons taken up wich @ contemplation, 
ſurprized by an admiration ; not only ſo, but they receive thenee 
geacſatiafachon,and joy, whence it appeareth,thar there is ſome. 
reſemblance, and more than thereisinany other Zonam ; This 
is the ground, why Poets deſcant thus upon their gods, in feiges 
iog to be raviſhed by one anothers diſcourſes, and to be ſlupi- 
hed through amorous Joys : This they aſligac upon them, as 
being the greateſt happineſſe, and therefore worthy of Gods. 
On the other {1de, this Bevwes may be numbred: among tranſitory 
felicitics, and therefore is not the greaceſt: for a man here is, a3 
it were, ina dream, wherein he pbanſieth multiplicity of Paſſa- 
ges, and when he awakes, allis yaniſhed. . The like is obſeryable 
in this caſe : we.calk of {updry ſubjedd ſuccefliyely, which, ſer 
yeh only to, dyve away yhe time, and; chergig it pleaſerh tbe 
mind ,there being yothing more tedious tot, thanidleneſſe, This 
is bckle, and alcerable, ſatisfying the ſoul at one time, and norar 
another , fara while only, and not for always; we may admire 
one gre for his diſcourſe to day, to MAW, we may admire 
ves fot admiring the Tame perſon yeſtenddy. The tilcourle 
| 6nce.eaded the happineſſe vaoiſhetb, is the famewich 
dream : forina dream we (ſeem to be as joyſull in diſc 
vithany pleaſant perſon, as we are, when we are awake; but 
thedream being diſcuſſed, all vaniſheth, wich.ir, ';Pray, whar 
there berweep 2 jay apprebend.gin a dream, and a 
E0 when one 15, awake 2. yen ofteptimesthe profuſion 
v greater 30 4, a than when. we are awake, ; Well 
$74 Dd 3 may 
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Fs | we thenee proclaim, 'rhet all i vanity 1 

"IV:No ſmall curmber are they,who place their greateſt 

in being merry once or twice a week with cheir Wives ar 
Coun es, All their = 
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cure fo/mbch wealth, «5 to be thereby ins capacicy of purch 
themſelves a Country-houſe, where « man may leave his conſg 
and after a few moments abſence zecurn loaden with joy, as 
newly arrived from 8 Fapan voyage. This meeting after ſome boury 
parting doth ſo extreamly tranſport him,through the fudden 
ing offs female ſecond-ſelf amony the green leaves and odori 
row flowers,that he imagineth himfelfto bz nolefsrthan an Ange 
admircedinto a Mahomers Paradice, This may be a happinefleff 
prudently managed ; but ro compare jttoa Swmman Benum $19 
make it appear a Symman Malzm. Aſſuredly that,wbich a may 
#t ſeyeral times doth leavennd return to: dotly love andb 
doth truſt and fuſpeR : doth agree and diſagree with:dorh 
znd revile : doth pleaſe and diſpleaſe bim, is far diſtant fromy 
Summan Bonnm,which at all ſeafors and minutesis*SemperTiden 
That which depends uponia man's —_—_— difpoſed to 
ration, and yariety every moment, cannot be the greateſt happis 
nefſe, which alone laſtech to a} eternity. - 
V, What ſhall Ifay of honour? A gift, whichris at the dif] 
ſal of _ bumken, and ſometimes liberal bounty of che vi 
perſons : for it dependy upon their pleaſure, whether chey 
confer it upon a deſerying perſon, or not. Honour is a thing 
wherewich men are often clodded, and ſo come to loathe 
They have ſo much of it fomerimes, "that they do not regard it 
# anytime. Mennced not to take a Symmun Bonam of an ait 
of a ſhaking of « hat, of a bow, of a curtzy, ofalcg, of a gaze? 
ITT flaſh. And ” the fruics aad effects of it? 
Poſſibly they may perceive a ing of their mind,and a 
upof their | irie which ma ante fe apron ono 
wherein he doth mere admire himſelf, than a Bridegroom doth 
VI. Many thereare, who take a wonderfplt delight in ſwear- 
ing, each tkird word muſt bave a $*'woands, or byGed, hel 
dawme me for its uttendance, otherwiſe the” language \ 
feemro be imperfeR, of at leafy to wart irs natural els 
This interjection of ſpeech is ſo mqcb praftiſed; that 
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de of Languagenin Franc make ic the third opyoghming 
A Germane newly arrived at Paris, and a : 
"wa dr foendees, p ſhewed me his this = 
edto bim,to learn by hear. 
En oſtcies did contain no lefle than thirty or ral yen 
earths; ſome of which he laid were of the laſt years marker 
which bis Maſter had particularly marked, 1 _ the Wo 
man, how he would come to know their Fn Qorfion, __—_ 
tons; he anſwered me, thatthat was the 
bs Maſter, who reſolved bim, that & lictle ja dre the 
French would ſoon make bim perfeRi io that bufineſſe, &T, 
w, 0 Mere: ! What is there more abominable! How is ir 
tk for men ſo to miſtake, and not know, that this 1s Relzgbobs 
Khocorick,che Dpoils mother Tongnt Scar" mirth. I = ue 
language w n the Devils and men, Wizard; 
ws 7. er one an@ther, 

VII. I doubt not, bur by this time you are better reſolved,and 
fully perſwaded,thar marr theſe before-mentioned inſtances are 
Liummunm Bonum, And before I put ASE the conmera- 
fon of the adulcerin June Ha I muſt tell you my 

in having declar them by a prejadicial fiyle, or rarher 8 
" which mn may ſeem topartake of a li \ being 
unbecoming to my intended purpole. In reference to 
iſ, I confeſſe, 1 have a prejudice Pinſt Goon, - Map arc 
fully taken and bypefdaote 6 to be the Pan p ne 
copfecSy 


poke Forde Ah wped Ferre pins f thei 
nto of their 
delight or happineſſe , which to perform, I was compe 
w make uſe of ſach kind of flaſhy and light expreſſi 
ons. 

VI1I. Asthey are good, and bear onely a repreſentation 
| er they are neceſſarily 60d high to be imbraced : pag 

uce to the enjoyn UE gn on and are 

rs, tokens and ſigns 
of man, Ee my yment of che greateſt 
Good. re rp yenine ongh h cal 
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which conſiſteth in a moderation of eating, a, Sobriety, which 
co ina moderation o! drinking, 1he-other_two.parts are 
Chaſtity and ſhimefac*dneſſe, which do confilt in moderating the 
affections of man and woman towards one another, 

* IX. Riches, as they are external good things, are n0t to be ah, 
ſolately rejeRed, if moderated according to the Rules of libergs 
lity. Theyare the neceſſary means, through which all humane 
Policy is exerciſed. 

X. Afﬀability ,- mutual conyerſe and ſociety, conduce much 
to man's edification in knowledge. Hence doth Ariſtotle defing 
Man, 3 d»Sfoms Fe 77 (wor mime. Man is a Politick living cres, 
ture, Politick is to be irclinable to a mutual converſation, Wer 
itnot, that man had che b:nefit of converſe, he might requag 
Methuſalem's years, for to furniſh hiaſelt with a competent 
knowledge. | 

X I. Man, asheisalone, is a melanchglly creature, and chere- 
fore needs a ſurzble companion to chegr him , whereby he is the 
berter diſpoſed for to receive a greater happineſle, The fats 
bleneffe and delight, which he findeth in his Gow, doth fix by 
thoughts and his a&ions, and thereby. diverce:b bim from ink 
nite occafions of falling into evil. Onthe orher ſide, men, that 
are ſingle, are much inclined to wandring, and. expoſed 
to all manner of temptations ; to covet illegal objects; to 
unlawfull ations, to the hazard and danger of-their lives ; and 
above all to evil choughts, which the Devil doth ſuggeſt to them. 
If cyery mandid adhere to a ſatable companion, he could bat 
commit evil: 'I mean ſins of commiſſion ;. for bing prepol 
through the pleaſing fellowſhip of his Conſorc, he could ner co- 
yetany thing which was illegal : for id he cover any thing elle 
above that which he doth enjoy, ic ſuppoſech a greater cogveni-» 
ence in that object, which he doch covet: - but ſince that, which 
he hath made choice of is, next tothe SFammun Fonxm, molt Its 
table to him, he cannot lec his defires {lide another way. 
worſt aQions, which men do at, arecicher when they are alone, 
or when they are in other company, and abſear from their party 
ver. - When they are inother company, they are ipt tg be drunk, 
to fwear, and coprojet baſedefigns, - which « man ſeldowe 

doth tein the preſence with his mace. Oriſhe bh 


never 
it is gn bundreg to one, if ber fear, modeſty , or ſome 
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yertue did not prevent him, Man could fſeldome think evil 
thoughts , becauſe his companion is ſuppoſed to divert him in pro- 
poſing pleaſant or uſcfull diſcourſes. What woman is there , a 
which can be inordinate in any of theſe fore-inſtanced ations, if 
ſhe is ſured co a mate, and adheres tohis fellowſhip onefy. *Tis 
true, womenand men , although both joyn'd in a conſtant adhe- 
rence, have ſometimes agreed in wicked deſigns ; but this hap- 
neth alwayes in a couple unſurably paired, and conſequently much 
given to wandring ; ſo that they did not contraR that evil babic 
trom themſelves, but from others. Had the firſt man and the firſt 
woman continued conſtantly rogether, it would have beena far 
harder task for the Devil to have deluded chem : but they bei 
_—_ although but for a few moments, and cither of them 

mittirig conference with the Devil, were ſoon corrupted. 
What an ecafie rask of Government would it be, if moſt men were 
red ſo, as never to be aſunder from their fellow, They could 
dly afſent to miſchief; or if they were bent to it, Law 
might ſooner work upon their joint-intereſt , than if ic were . 
le, Butrake this only as by way of diſcourſe, 
II. Itis neceſſary among men to give honour to whom it is 

due, and to return jt with thanks, when they do deſerve it, 

Vere it only to cauſe a diſtinRtion of perſons, in reſpe& to civil 

| t, ir dothimply a neceſlicy. Ir is proper for us'to 

know what honour is , for how could weelſe acquit our duty in 

this part to God, to the ſupream Magiſtrate, or to our Pa- 

renes ? 

-»X111, Weare rotto be oyer-ſcrupulous in taking of an oath 

provided ir tend to the ation of the Commonwealth 

' that the ſu Magiſtrate (be it the King, Prince, or plural 

ro do requireir, Weare obliged to it upon a double 
ideration: 1. Becauſe the Magiſtrate doth command, or 

inpoſedic, which is ebliging among all Nations. 2. Becauſe ir 
tendsco the preſervation of the whole body of the people. And 
this copmon reaſon doth convince to be binding, 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Subje& of Natural Theology. 


1. Man conſiſting of Bidy and Soul is the adequate ſubjet of Ne 
taral T hrolog y. 

2. Reaſons proving the Soul to be the origin..l and principal ſnbjelt 
of Theelegy. 

3. That the Underſtanding and Will are really and formally one. 
T he confutation cf the vnlgar definition of Will. A fall exple 
cation of the Will, and the manner of its ating. What fpeculs 
lative and prattical fognifec. : 

4+ What the Will «in a Lirge [enſe, 

$. What the Will « in a ftrif ſenſe. 

6. An Explanation wpon the firſt deſcription of Will, 

, 7. The Effet of the Will, Whether appetibility dorh not equalh 
imply volibility, and appetibility in a ſtrift ſenſe. 

8. Whether wan; appetite w diſtinlt from bu Will. 


I. T4 fourth Queſtion propoſed is, Which is the Subjet ef 
Natural Theology ? By Subject I mcan the Subjeftus 
inhefronrs, wherein this habit isinherent. To anſwer you in 
neral, The whole man, as he confiſteth of ſoul and body, te 
ſubject of Theology ; for the cfſeRts of ic, to wit happineſle and 
joy, are as ſenſibly received by the body, as by the ſoul : forthe 
y receiverh its eſſence, conſervation, and bodily pleaſures ' 
, m_ from ic *,The ſoul cannot alone be properly ſaid to be the ſubje&, 
—_ 6 becauſe the foul without the body is nor man. 
i. fromics IT, The ſou is originally and principally che ſubjeRt of Thee 
neereſt, logy. I Gy origina'ly, becauſe che ſoul is the original cauſe 
end, or the pleaſures of the body:; yea, and of ics conſtitution : for the 
won body was created for the ſoul, and not the ſoul for the body. 
"ma The ſoulisthe original cauſe of the pleaſures of the body, inthat 
the ſoul doth make choice of them, and applicth them co the 
bedys fpr example, meat , drink, and other pleaſures are ap» 
plyed to the body, in that che ſou] makes choice of chem, and 
cogceived 
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conceiveth them to be pleaſant to the body; otherwiſe the body 
could not attain to them. The ſoul can eajoy pleafures, when 
the body is in paine; but the body cannot, when che ſoul is in 


ine. 
"Ihe ſoul is the principal ſubje&t of Theology, becauſe the 
{1 bappineſle and goadis enjoyed by ir, the delights of the 
y not being comparable ro them of the foal, The foul recei- 
_ pleaſure by inſtants of time; the body onely by ſuccef- 
n 


| 111.The operdtion, whereby the ſoul doth imbrace the 

good and happineſle,is from the underſtanding,as it is ſpeculative 
| and pratick, and not as it is a two-fold —_— formally diſtin 
d through the underſtanding and the will; for theſe are not really 
4 and eſſentially diſtin, 1 proveit : if the underſtanding cannoc 
underſtand without the will , or the will without the under. 
ſanding, then they are not really ard eſſentially diſtio& : be- 
cauſe it 1s proper to beings, which arereally and eſſentially di« 
ſtio&, ro operate without each other. But the underſtanding 
cannot underſtand without the will;ncither can the will will with- 
out the underſtanding. Therefore they are notreally diſtin. 

I prove the Afinor : The will ” ym a bending of the un» 
derſtanding to an aRtionof the mind; but the underſtanding can» 
notunderſtand, unleſſe it bends to that ation of the mind: So 
neither can the underſtanding be bent to action, unleſſe ic under. 
ſtandeth. Wherefore the one doth imply the other. The moſt there 
sherween them is a modal diftintion. 

You may objeR, thatit follows hence, that a man may be ſaid 
towill, when he anderſtandeth, to underſtand when he willeth ; 
which predications are abſurd. 

lanfwer, That it includes no abſurdity at all : for a man,when 
beunderſtanderb, doth will every particular a& of the under- 
unding, which'he underſtandeth, or otherwiſe how could he 
underſtand ? Onthe otherſide, a man underſtandeth, when be 
willeth according to that trite ſaying, Igneri nulla Cupido, That 
which a man doth not know, he canootdeſireor will. Wherefore 


I again, that'the one incladeth che other, the will imply- 
eh he underſtanding, and theunderſtanding the will. Poltbly 
ng ney ay ſed definition of will, which is a bending 
wanaRionof the ming, 1f you refuſe ic}, propoſe a On 
| - E ez out 
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Your opinion, it may be isto wander with the multicude, and 
ſo you commend this; The will is, through which a man by s 
ſore-going knowledge doth covet a ſutable or convenient good, 
and ſhunnerh an inconvenient evil. 

I will firſt account the abſurdicies of this definition, and after- 
wards prove them to be ſo. Firſt, you affirm, That there 
fore-gocth a knowledge before a man willerh, Secondly, That 
2 man doth alwayes covet a convenient good. Thirdly, That a 
man ſhunneth all inconvenient evil, Fourthly, That the will ak 
wayecs either coveteth or ſhunnerh. Fifchly, - The definition coo 
taineth ſuperfluous words, as inconvenience and convenience. 
Sixthly, Youaſſert that two contrary as proceed from one for. 
mal habit, Seventhly, This definition is a diviſion of a habitio- 
to its as. Eighthly, You do politively affirm, That the wills 
really and eſſentially diſtin& from the underſtanding. Many more 
Imight dedu&, bur theſe being ſufficient, I ſhall now dire my 
pen to them particularly. 

Firſt, You ſay, That there fore-goeth a knowledge befare 
everyac of the will. Upon this I demand from you, How cometh 
the underſtanding to know? You may anſwer,through her ſelf: and 
whatis it elſe, to know through ones ſelf, but ro know th 
ones own will ? Ergo, The will is a concomitant of the under 
ſtanding, andthe underſtanding of the will, and conſequenth 
the one doth not precede the other. Or thus, Can the under. 
Ganding know againſt her will, or without her will 2 1ffo, then 
man is no voluntary creature,in that he aeth, wichout a will 

Secondly, You declare, That a man doth alwayes covet a com 

venient good, Herein you contradi& yourſelf ; tor before you 
Gid, that the underſtanding did nd a volible objeR with 
out or before the will : but to underſtand a volible objeR, is towil 
to underſtand ir,and yet not covet it:Therefore according to yu 
own words,a man did not always covet chrough his will, 2. Am 
doth covet evil as evil:Wherefore he doth noc al cover good. 
The antecedencel have proved aboye.z.A man doth ſometimes 
vet an inconvenien :for he covetsArſenick to kil himſelf. Yu 
will anſwer to this, that he doth covet it as a conyenient 
to eaſe him from ſome troubleor grief, By this ſolution you @# 
found your ſelf, in ky objective «nd formal good fartie 
fame ching,which according to Ariſftorle gre different, If ſo 
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your anſwer will not hold : for the Queſtion is concerning obje- 
Give good, whereas your anſwer relates to a formal good, The 
cafe, which a man findeth through the removal of trouble, is the 
formal good, the Arſenick is the objeRive good : this preſup- 
7, poſed, the Arſenick is good in it ſelf, bur relatively it is inconve» 
re nient tO that man, for it deſtroyeth his efſencg, You may reply, 
at That a man doth not take it to deſtroy his eſſence, but to releaſe 
ta himſelf from his miſery, Nocewithſtanding 1 ſay, he knew before 
he cook the Ratsbane , that it wou'd kill him ; wherefore this 
knowledge of inconvenience fore-going che willing of inconveni- 
ence, doth according to your own definition inter that he wil- 
ledic, as inconvenient, becauſe he fore-knew it to be-incon- 
yenient, - _ 
Thirdly, 1 fay, That a man doth not alwayes ſhun an inconve* 
ectevil:; becauſe he doth not ſhun fickn:fle, when he. is diſeaſed: 
neither can he ſhun all inconveniencies; for he falleth inco many, 
$0 likewiſe 1a the fore-given inſtance, he cannot ſhun ſick 
or deach, although he may wiſhic remote from bim, bur that is 
not ſhunning of «: wherefore ſhunning is an improper termto 
de uſed in this definition. 
Fourthly, You conceive, That the will alwayes doth either co- 
yet or ſhun, This is againlt moſt Peripareticks, who ay, that 
the will can ſuſpend irs ation, which ſuſpenſion 1s neither covet- 
\ ing or ſhunniog, 
Fifthly, Since that good implieth convenience, andevil incon- 
yenience, what need you to adde convenience andinconvenience: 
Wherefore both muſt be ſuperfluous. 
- Sixthly, To ſhunevil and to covet good, are two aQts formally 
: If fo, Howcan theſe flow from one habit? Poſlibly 
you endeavour to eſcape the force of this ObjeRion, in ſaying, 
that the one may proceed per /+, and the other per «ccidens from 
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mul '« formal habic, - If I ſhould grant this, your definition will 

wel. F prove Illegal, hecauſe there muſt nothing be inſerted in- 

7 IE mon, but what agreeth per ſe with the def6- 

You; nimm. 

Ll © Seventhly, This is rather an Accidental Diviſion of a habitin- 

a+ 10 its afts : Wherefore this Diyifien is not ſo much as Eſſes- 
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Elghthly, You conclude the will to be really «nd effencially 
different from the underſtanding, You make too much baſte 
ſhould firſt ſhew, that the wi'l and underſtanding are Real 

ings; and how will you do that according to your own receis 
ved Doctrine of Real Beings ? which teachech, that they onel 
are Real Beings, _—_- exi(t, or can cxiſt withont the under} 
ing : if ſo, > e underſtanding, for to be a real being, muſt 
exiſt withoutirs ſelf; and is not thisabſurd ? 

Having made appear to you the fallity of the common Dye 
Qrine of Will, I come nowto explain, how the underſtanding is 
made practical, ard how ſpeculative, 

Wherefore inthe firſt place , Mark, what the underſtanding 
is The underſtanding is the diſcerning, apprehending, or judgs 
ing faculry of all Objets, which are objected from wichour, or 
from within, The underſtanding judgeth of theſe objeRts accor» 
ding to their diſlin& repreſentation, Objects repreſent them. 
ſelves in a two-fold manner: 1. Eſſentially, when the eſſence 
conſiſting of all its modes united is repreſented to the underſtands 
ing. 2. Modally, which is, when one mode or more, is, or 
are ſingularly repreſented to the underſtanding. You may ap» 
prehend this betcer by an exaftple, The eflential repreſentation 
of a Bull is, wherein you perceive him by, or in all his modes 
united ,- particularly in perceiving him in that ſhape, of having 
ſuch a figure, of bearing horys, of being hairy and cloven-foot 
ed, of having unity, truth and perfe@tion, ec. But when I con» 
ceive onely one of his modes, without conceiving any of the 
others, that isa modalrepreſentation; as inconcceiving his horgs 
only, or the goodnefſle of every mode by ir ſelf, or the goodneſs 
of the whole efſ-nce. Obſerve then, theſe ſeveral concepts are 
ſeveral ations, becauſe they are of ſeyeral objets; Which dif- 
terence of ation is called a material difference. 

Again, This :&ion is but one formally, and depends from one 
formal power; ſoctharone power can promaze bur one formal 
aQion: asinthisinſtance ; The power, which my hand hathrof 
writing, fitteth ic co write ſeyeral letters, as '7. D. &c, the wri- 
ting theſe ſeveral letters are diſtin& aRions, becauſe rhey difſer, 
infigure, which is a material difference : but thenqgain, chews 
ation of writing is but one fortnally, flowing from one fotmal” 
power of wriging. So likewiſe @ knife cutteth paper, woee;un: 
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cutting isalſo but one formal ation, for a knife cutteth thefe 
through one vertue of ſharpneſſe, and therefore its power is bur 
formally. In the ſame&manner, I ſay, doth the ſoul under- 
dor gounee levetal objeRts, as, in conceiving the entire 
elſence of a Being ; or ics modes in particular; as its goodnefſle, 
unity, &c. Thele are all ſeveral actions differing materially one 
from the other ; for the conceiving of unicy is notthe concetving 
of Good,cFc. Again, The attion of underſtanding or concei- 
ring is but one formally lowing from one mind, or one under- 
| ſanding faculty, otherwiſe were ic double, it would require a 

double name. Moreover, there is but one firſt and formal fa- 
Wh culty of all beings; becaule all ſecond faculties are derived from 
one: and what 15 this faculy in man, but the underſtanding ? 
| Whence it appeareth, that the underſtanding faculty is ane for- 
mally, and manifold materially : or rather to ſpeak more proper- 
ly, the underſtanding faculty is but one, and ics ats are many, 
According to this laſt Cautzon, the underſtanding cannot be ſaid 
tobe ſpeculative, or practick , bur its as areeither ſpeculative 
eo practick, Or thus, The underſtanding is formally only ſpecu» 
ative; 1 mean ſpeculative, as it is taken,in an univerſal, indiffe. 
rent and unlimited ſenſe. Further, The underſtanding is macert- 
ally alſo ſpeculative and praftick. ſpeculative I mean an ab- 
bimeandf 


teative ation of the underſtanding is, when it confidereth, and 
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which among the moſt univerſal attributes of a being is goodneſs. 
$0 that to underſtand a being practically, is to underſtand it to be 
good, and relatedchrough that goodnefle to another being : as 
| when1 underſtand an Ox to be good for plowing, carryiog, &c. 
| WJ Iconfider bim relatively, as related to another being : Now then, 
this I call a pratick AR of the underſtanding, and from ſuch a&s 
the underſtanding termed practical, Hence let us examine, What 
< there is between theſe two objects bong variouſly 9 
a us, and wherein they do agree. The difference whic 
eirbec een them grifeth from themſelves, and is hag the one 
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the cutting of theſe are materially diſtin& ations; bur agaio the 


ingle habit of conceiving an Eſſence or Mode, with- , 
outany other duplicated ard relative aQtion.* Praftick isactribu- 4, pra. 
tedto the underſtanding, when it aRerh (thatis underſtandeth) Rick here 


upori an eſſence or mode by a duplicated and relative ation. A —_ 
anderſtandeth an objeR relatively, or related to another obje, called/and 
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is underſtood not be the other: Thayagees in that they werg 
apprehended or acted upon by one faculty of the mind, or 
they are objeRts of one and the ſame faculry of the mind. 
diſtinRion, which chere is imagined in the faculry is, none , 
it isthe ſame faculty that underſtandeth a thing co be good, tg 
rue, &c. A Looking-glaſſe is not changed from being a Glaſſe, 
becauſe it repreſents leveral eſſences and modes; as faces, hands, or 
legs : ſo neither is the underſtanding different or changed, becaul 
it diſcerns ſeveral objects, . 
It may be one may ſay, thatthisis not the caſe, but whether 
this practical wr” Aa Bo is the will, or not, is the doubt : for 
the will, you may imagine, is Actually ro move, or to aQtthy, 
which the underſtanding hath conceived convenient ; Whea 4 
man conceiveth a thing to be good, as in the before-mentioned_ 
inſtance of an Oxeto be good for the plow, ic is the aRion of the 
" underſtanding, asitis praRtick ; and this cannot be called the 
will; but the will is, when youact that, which the underſtand 
ing hath conceived expedient to beated; as, when you put an 
Oxe to plow after you have apprehended him to be good for it, 
doth iſſue from the will; and is, asit were, a command of the W : 
ſoul upon the inferiour faculties todo that, which che underſtand 
ing bath perceived to be praRtick : So that praRtick is that, where 
by we at, and not whercby we may at. The underſtanding 
named praQtick, becauſe thence the foul may aCt that, which che 
underſtanding apprehendeth praRtick. The will is more pr 
cermed practick, becauſe thereby the ſoul doth aR : for TesTs 
nifieth ation, which (according to Ariftorle) is cither imme 
nent or tranſient : ſo that Prexi 1n a large ſeaſe, is predicated 
minas ( which is vulgarly referred to a tranſient ation) and 
Praxis, as it is ſtrictly limited ro an immanent action. 0 
To remove this Objetion, you mult conſider theſe as» 
tions : 
1, That the ſoul isa ſingle Being, and therefore hath but c 
formal ſingle power, which formal power ſeemeth ( bur reallyis 
not) to be diflerent from it ſelf, in chat, in the brain jt undet» 
ſtandech; in the Liver it ſanguificateth ; inthe Muſcles it 
veth, Theſe are onely external and material differences; 
formal ; foritis one and the ſame faculry of the ſoul, which 
veth, underſtagdetb, &c. 
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' within, phanGe, 15an 
to will | a dotznd ren by an pores os 
from within upon the Phaſe. =p are —_— pro- 
Sneak rodertratng” Tepemnait: Afccptebyain 
Ay, which 1s Z A 
| en + Whena man doth will mers 2. He a « proc! 
it, and ay _—_—_ tobegood or convenient for bis 
dody : Nexthkerchis oth judge it neceflary for bim ; as, 
> mT ry : 43. He judgerh the —_—_ 
to procureit, to motion ; as, chrough w 
Tore do mor towards his meat, and moveth it unto. his ſto- 
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The onderſ\andiog being now bentand wncned own adj 
bweniontins n-the animal (ana any wgraree 
feat of the phaofic :,:for bow can the 
judge of means, unleſſeic makes an impreſſion of them upon 
phanſie? which is no ſooner done, but all the memnbers 
The Phenſieis like unto the ſpc1ng of a Watch, which being 
ved; allthe wheeicsare moved by3t:; Alltheteatts, we 
cecditom andare alla&ts of char tqu|ry, uh 
why hu they hen beg be really differetc. from 
another? 

IV. 1, The Wi is, whereby the underftandingof manis{ 
clined 40 action, The will, as 1 have fhewed, 1s an act 0 
underſtanding, whcrefored do define it by che-under ſt | 
-n / NO Willrbere is the ſame with the proiick u 

V. 2 "The Was (ina ſtni& ſenſe) is an ation of the unde 

upOn as object, as farre as ic is appetible, 1 


Pit incheet deficivonis appolied vo beithe i 
coaSon : That aro any 

general z whether cor or eo evil, to a ftingle; or 

«&16n, co one lingle or atay tic Gbeteles carmt 
Thengderitanding, when it doth underſtand tor 
mclinerhrs that 6&tion, before it can be'fa 

ehen, there be any priormy imaginable berween das 

iog aadche will (as ſcarce there is) he. will muſt x 

| Bur, as1 ſaid, there isnone : becauſe ineliniy” 

co action, and:to bein xhion arcthe fame vbing : neve w 
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By a farther ARionhe will isTiftin& from ſpeculatic 
bets objeR is only —s cſt incenrion, "wit 
farther a&0n y aQion, lineage 
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V1I. Theu@s of will, ina firic leoſe, are toimbrace; 
rejetanobjet, Oo 4 
\ Theobjectf thewilliss Being, as far as it is appetible, 
ible;. This facet fomewhar againſt che cuſtomary ( 


iloſophers , who.garribuce gps rimarly to 
natutsls; and ſecundarily wgman ; it 10, then a 


5 net the ratio formats of the objcR of thewill beret bra 
tite.” So that yolibility (if ſuch a word might be” ſuffered 
rather rhe properobjeRof the will, Herein are-two q 
contained, 1: —  "" - + a word equally 
—_— — i ar efiffliged ſenſe,” 2. 
*y sappetice is diltioR from his will. f 
othe firſt Lanſwer, Thar appetibilicy is equally attrit 
man, ard to other creatures; 1 e it t» Ariſtotle 
Good to bethar, which ajl beings bave 8n appetite uno : þ 
then appetability is common to man,fince thac maniza F 
hath an appetite unto | 
IX. Th Grenddotheis Gmantar more lneeteedih Yo 
Scaliger inthe lame Exere. alledged inthe next fore-going 
4's ſtates a difference between the appetice of man, 
wil Fs tes "(faith he) are propenþties ro natural "tel 
which we are born, liks as with our ſenſes 5 hi 
\—wquatr > frow onr ſenſe, or by 
from which again that power us ; whith 


hu nate. e is before rhe will, chat #9 
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"H RR ppetite being alwayes 
cared bya knowledge, Uſe fare-mentoned inMnces 
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. irivequiralent, icared rohavee will 
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14. Man hath a freerwill of aw 
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are the paryaan, whereuts the freedome _ man's 


EZF== of ating, or-of noe «Gill, 


co fleep, he willeth towill no 
Bee be bach eeftied BEf by fleep So thac herein 
in backs will of aCing or nat ating indeterminately, which 
of willing freedome, is germed ; {Libertas quoad exerciaives 
| Such a treedom of will thergis i jn man: tor amanin wit 
bone hid noe that is, Not ro a&t chrough bis 
/ A maninmilling not © may will 2 will, or co conti- 
in sRion of willing or underſtanding. This ia plain Ziberras 
radians 6d attionem, & non attionem, five ad Dt c 

xdaw; for itis between an ens and a non ens. | 
Jl The ſecond kind of freedomia the will is "> an 
$1 1meang wboltetdraceor or objRt, aj 12 doch qu uſu 
des united : as far jaſkgnce, a men may cover 2 rex, 

'0n ly a branch of ix, a whole houſe, oronliys room. Now 
; a whole Tree ora whole boule, hecovereth an 
e with allics modes; oralien man may alſo rejzeRt a nom 
| or houſe; and fo rejetetb whoje eſſence. 
Thirdly, The will may chooſe coat upon agarcicaleriiiacs: 
| icuth or quanticy vn efſcree, oc, For it makes choice 
Þ Cong Ot. oy ray ater mor gny. upon theſe modes 
letic Ln geen OY os 
or will in wg 


ny AID CHE of an ob- 

ey or it may cefuſeic, Herein] do thwart fore 

ſtrive to. prove the contrary, £0 wit, 'thacthe 

, when is othaRt upon obje@, it RE 
h alwayescovetit. do with more cantion,affere 

kt the will of man cannat rejett or refuſe the moſt unvertal 


lor which rapeet Azſtia,"10.B. 20, Chap.” 


be) ts ack; fl mew @s onErewhe- 


:40 Chap.9. | Pan | 


were irivited ro imbrace the true Summum Bonum, either form 
adieu to their own ſpurious happineſſe, or to waye tl 

e opirions, they would rarhet excuſe t ves; as1g 
heard « Jeſuire cry out in a diſpute, "7 het he world ſooner ch 
be damned with $4, Auſtin, then go TI o_ coma 
Yet they need arpuments to prove t —_——_ r ma 
be waved,altbough perceived by the upderſtandi 
are there, who negle@ and revide many aoodebings pars 
convenient for their ſouls and bodies? > Beds, this granted ig 
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axeceierapon mull whereby heis cut off from not: : 
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ling, whichimplyesa contradiction in the will of not to 


VI. Fifthly The willaReth upon the evil of an obje 
that it can refuſe or imbraceir, as it isevil, and as it _ 
to be without havingan apprehenſion of any Foods 
ir, n can hang himſelf, or kill another, without 
qeadiagany thing goodin it, and he can alſo refuſe it. - 
that all beings a& for an end and putpoſe, it Tow be dema 
"What end and purpoſe can a man havein coveting an evil obj 
«Sit is cvil? Ianſwer, an evilend. The Devils covert evil, ut 
iseyil; for nonecan imaginethe leaſt good inDevils : iffol | 
may normen covet evil as evil, matly among them bei 
than Devils, Ic is worſe toperſevere jin evil and wickedae 
the of the enjoyments of good things, then to effet 

OOEDY wy wry vo pyggarees ol ret 

the greateſt evitim ther greet. rages wherefore thy 
es be decounted worſe than Devils, who aff. & @ evil with 
leaſt enjoyment of good. ' | 

VII. Laſtly, A manmay willeicher a goed otjedb oo e 
one. Thisis an ation of will, as ic is free to contraries, 
ellied among Philoſophers ( Libertas quoad ſpec ificar 
a freedom ot will in inganaRt, that is, an afſe> 
objec in parcicular, asit is het ro another appetible 
in contrariety ; which isto willan objeR, asit ore; ors 
evil ;- pleaſanr, or forrowſull oc. preceding diſtin 
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,  Nevertheleſle it is a concroverſie among Mo- 


+ : 'E Whether the will be indifferent ro cach 
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 xary,co wit,to and evil. His reaſon is, becauſethe will cannoe 


govet evilas evil;bac when che will doth covetevil,it is rather for- 

cd (han free, becauſe it is an evil diſpoſition doth compe!! her to 

irwherfore that being againſt nacure,it is rather to be accounted 

"violerit than free.” Firſt, Hefaich, The will cannot covet evil, 
wevil : Nexc he affirms, Tharthe will can covet evil, bur then 

ſhes forced. This is a manifeſt contradiction, tha the will tan 

covet ewl, and cannot covet evil. Again, Thatrhe will ould 

cover evil by coaRtion from within, is to contradit moſt Philo» 

; whoſe tenent is, That the will cannot be forced from 


n thing Befides, ro grant this, would be ro fuppoſe tharmgn did 


t neceflarily, Hike unto naturals. Further, it would be very 


ſevere, ſhould God puniſh us, for doing an at, when we cannot 


toocherwiſe. 

& 1X, His ſecond Cencinfion is, That che will of man is indiffer- 
am ro each contract Rory oppotice : becauſe ſhe can.a&t upon a 
pood obje inparticular, and forbear, Herein he fpeaks thie 
wuth.; butchis is ro more craty concluded , bur it is as Fallaci- 
ſed by others: Therr Argument is; becaufe fouls in 

-carnort bat love God, and the damned cannot but 
r both theſe «Rr fredy, it followeth chat the will is oor 
tro contradictorics. This infers nothing ta_the pre- 
diſpute of man's will, only of fouls in Weaven and Devils, 
In I paſſe to the fecond Doubt propofed, Whether "the will of 

Mais free in aflher aRts. Inorder co the ng of this 

mroobſerycit. 1, Thatthe aQts ofthe will are of ating, or not 
;- or of a&ing upon a particular obj as 16 covet it,or 
brexR it2.Thag the x of the will afierirs whole affeng or cou- 
notthie will ic fſeifand therefore freedom is nor to be at- 
out t6 chea®, ductothe power orficulky. This premiſed I 
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42 Chap.s. Beligio Philoſaphs, Pazxrh 
X. 1. Thatthe will is free to aR, or nottoaQR. If manis free 
to think, or notto chink, beisfreets will, or not to will ; bes 
cauſe a man's thought is al wayes concomitant to his "will. . But, 
man is free to think, or not to think, Ergo, Heis free towill a 
not to will, The Afſumtion is confirmed in the ſecond Pars 
raph, 
. XI 2, Thewill is free to a&t upon particular objeQs, as they 
are good orevil, By willI mean the will of man, as be is ins 
natural and corrupt ſtate, not as heisin a ſupgrnatural or preters 
natural eſtate ; for in che firſt he cannot cover evil, in the laſt by 
cannot coyer good, Neither is itco be underſtood of man, as be 
was it an incorrupt ſtate, molt granting , that he could covet 
good andevil : Bur the Queſtion 1s, Whecher man as he is ing 
corrupt condition, and prone toevil, cannot do a good aR, s 
much as che firſt man being prone to good did an evil at. Obſerwt 
alſo that good iscicher theologick good, or moral good z and 
is evil, The Queſtion here is concerning moral good and evi 
Laſily, you are counderſtand here the freedom of man's will, 
be aGech with the ordinary concurrence of God; and not,'s 
he aRech, with an extraordinary concurreace of God with 
him. ; 4:91 | ET. 
XII. Man,as he is in a natural and corrupt ſtate, hath a free-wil 
of deing a moral good a&,ora moral evilat. What mora] 
and evil, and theologick good and evil is, I have already ſerdowy. 
in the 34,4th and 5 Chaprers. I prove this poſition. What evers 
mandoth'aR with the fore-knowledge of his underſtangin 
proceed from his free-will : But man aRtech moral eyil, and mos 


ral good, with the fore-knowledge of bis maSerſanting: Erps, 


EE IE—_ 


Mandoth a& moral evil, and moral good through his 

I confirm the Afinor : There are nonethat deny, that man 
moral evil with the fore-knowledge of his underſtanding. That 
man dothaR a moral good a from himſelf without an mu 
dinary concurrence of 'God with him, icappearech ; Inthathe 
can and doth covet meat and drink in moderation, and in that 
he can and doth help the poor and needy; and in chat he can at 
derate his paſſions: all theſe are moral good as. They are 
as, in that they do perfeRtionate maninhis Eſſence ; They a 
moral, in that they proceed from man's free-will ; and 
Lnowledge. : 
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Book I'V. Natural Theology. Chaps. 43 - 


"xu1. Man hath not a free-will of doing a Theologick 
Lars immediately through himſelf, and ut an CxiTaor- 


as © 


concurrence of God with him. A bog as good at 
is as God doth require from us, apd as he firit gave mana 
_ of aRtingit : ſince then we have not ſuch a power, as God 
ga 
ſuch 


ve unto manof acting good:irt followeth,that we cannot aRt 
as through our ſelves, as God doth require from vs. 
X1V. Man hath a free-will of doing a Theologick at 
with an extraordinary concurrence of God with him. 1f 
God doth concur with man in his ations in an extraordinary 
manner, n@ doubt but God can and deth make them Theologi.. 
ally good, that is, goodin the higheſt perfeRtion ; and ſuch, as 
be himſelf doth require from us. Man, being ſo aſliſted _—_ 
the extraordinary aſliſtance of God, aceth frecly notwichſta 
ing, for it is ſtill in his choice, whether he will do ſach a Theo. 
logick good at or not. When God doth afliſt us in an extraor- 
manner, it is not without our free-will z for we muſt firſt 
will and defire it with a burning defire, before God will afliſt 
Bs, which burning deſire doth meve him toaſliſt us; neither will 
God refuſe us, becauſe he is moſt good, and moſt mercifull, Now 
then, when this defire ceaſeth in us, then Gods extraordinary 
iſtance ceaſeth with it; if then we can forbear this defire, 
wy mags”; we Lu Jy 8 — oo , we alſo 
a free-will of eleQtion, is, of making choice of one 
odje> before another. or 4 
XV. 1.Man as he isin a natural ſtate hath a free-will through 
bimſelf, and wichout an extraordinary concurrence of God 
with him, to procure Gods extraordinary concurrence and 
alliance with and ro him in his ations. The means, whereby s 
aural man doth appropriate it, is by fervent prayer : ſo that 
man having a free-will of procuring Gods extraordinary con- 
arrence, hath a free-will mediately tro at a Theologick good 
it, Before] prone the firſt branch of this ſub-Conclution, you 
weto mark, that we can do no ation at all, through our ſelves 
Wore, without the ordinary concurrence of God -with us: for 
God hath not given us an abſolute power of being and acting, 
without the concurrence of his preſervating and aff ing power, if 
te had he would bave given all the power over us our of his ands, 
Niich s impoſſible and unſuicable to the King of Kings to give 
Gga away 
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all bis Glory, Honour and Dominion. Agi1in, bad be dong 
wy. ſhould bo rerurned the thanks _ _— ſo pu a 
neſs, inenvying and reviling of him. erefore it followeth 
ren Sow) cefaeet ng” nn and eflifing power ig 
himſelf, without which we cannot continue in our beings, ord 
any ation, If che firſt man could have been, and aQted chrough 
himfelf, and that without Geds afliſtance, he could never have 
died, bur fince that he died, and could noc maintain himſelfin 
his being, and in that moſt perfet Eſſence, wherein he was crew 
ted, wichout adhering ro Gods power ; therefore he having & 
ferced that power but for a moment, and confiding upon his 
immediately fell, and was almoſt urrerly corrupred and loſt ; 
then that the firſt man in that perfet Eſſence could not ſubſifter 
at himſelf alone without Gods 81d, much lefs can wel 
thisde ſtate, and weak nature, ſubſiſt or at without 
aſlitance. This afliftance is Gods ordinary afſiftance, for 
i extraordinary, we ſhould chen a as perteRtly as the firſt wa 
did before his deficience. : 
2. After the probation of the neceflity of Gods ordinary ail 
extraordinary concurrence,l come now to prove,that man, bel 
aſſiſted with ordinary power, can and doth procure 
| CONCUITERCE, as he is in « natural ſtate* 
know, that he bath ſhil ſome ſpark of Theo 
mo ; forall men can and do know na 
is a God, that there is a Law enjoyned by God 
men, —_—_ that that Law is perſe&t; that his 
are obſerved and acknow'edged by him co be evil and finfult; at 
through himfclf, withour Gods extraordinary aid, be cannotalt 
that, which Goddoth require from him ; that God is Al 
and mercifull, and cherefore God will not deny any 
of good, proceeding from a ſpark of Theolopick b 
therein man hatch ſtill fameching in bim, through which he && 
fembleth God, which God will nor aboliſh, and hath ryecd hit 
ſelf through bis bountifull promiſes not to deſtroy. Al! the 
acts and knowledges proceed from a Theologick good princes 
andcherefore man is partly Theologically good, ro whom, if te 
uſeth that natural power and means remaining in him, God wil 
not deny.a fapply againſt his defet, The narural power at 
means, which a may doth paturally and ordinarily pucin ae 
is 
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ro procure Gods extraordinary affitance, is his power ofpray- 
leg wich 22a] andearneſtneſs; the a man whenever hes in , 


need, and intollerable pain, doth naturally beg and 
Tre belp. Therefore a ankbes and earneſt R_ natural 
power, (which natare doth prompt us to) and means to procure 
extraordinary affiſtance. 

Laſfly, From allthis itis undoubredly true and evident, that 
man through himſelf, and with the ordinary concurſs of God 
with him, doth andcan procure Gods extraordinary affiſtance, * 
Which having procured, he hath a free-will of ating theologick 


3. That which is only morally , will prove theologick 
wil at laſt. A ching may Moxns fo be good, although 
wilt irchaogeth into eviland corruption ,, for as a Tree, which 
2 nacural thing, changeth toan intire corruption, when it 
: ſoa nacoral man whileſt he hivech is morally good, and 
dothy mores! geod afts ; but when he dieth, be becomesen.. 
tirely corrupted , and altogether evil, that is, theologically 
enil 


X VI. 4, To ſhutup this ſuccin& diſpute of free- will: I fay, 
That man without free-will is no man , but a Beaſt : That man 
might juſtly be excuſed for his evil as: for bad he no principle, 
whereby be aRed freely, bur did at neceffarily and —_ 
fon or coaQtion of the Divine power , he could not a evil, ic 
rapetible to God toad evil; or if man did a& evil, ir » 

be without a will, and therefore it could be no ſinne : thar : 
mancould not be termed the cauſe of his moral aRtions, bur God. 
Many other inconveniencies and abſurdities do enſue in denying 
this cructh, which to produce will prove tedious. By this we may 
ably reconcile the { a/viniff; with the Arminians. The Calvi- 
are rightly ſay, That man through bimſelf cannot att a good 

; thatis, cannota a theological good a, with the 
fy concurrence of God only, The Arminias; may with noleffe 
tonfhdence afſert, 7hat mas hath « free will of doing geod through 
himſelf, that is, hath a means and principle in him, 
wax (1 he may mediately do a n— aQtchrough him= 
RIf, and by that means may procure s extraordi con- 

wrrence : butthe greateſt controverſie , probable to ariſe be- 
Wren chem, in my opinion is, ow TW Aa « free-will, 
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or a remnant of cheologick in him, whcreby he may pro. 
cure God'sextraordinary aſliſtance I z or whether 
God doth ſticre up that Do of Good, og moved thr 

bis own mercy, and not by what can proceed from man ; 
many hold, that man hath no ſpark of Geod remaining in 
him, and conſequently cannot be thence ſuppoſed to bave a tree. 
will to beg God's extraordinary aſſiſtance, but it is God, who 
doth out of his fingular goodneſle, free-will, and pleaſure, to- 
wards fingular men, caſt, and infuſe a meaſure of theologick 
goodin them, through which they are made capable of having 
acceſſe ro God, and of praying to him : and this they fay Scri- 
pture implies by a new creation , regeneration, converſion, or the 
becomin . b new man. 

No doubt but this latter tenentis erroneous and abſurd. 

Firſt, They affirm , That man hath no ſpark of theologick 
good remaining in him, This is falſe, as hath been pro. 
= already, and ſhall be demonſtrated more at large clſe« 
where. 

Secondly, Hereby they imply, that man doth alwayes a&t 
evil, and conſequently aReth evil neceflarily without a free-will: 
And wherein doch be then differ from a Beall? 

Thirdly, Should God caſt his mercy or goodnefſe upon that, 
which is altogether evil, it followerh, that God ſhould love thar, 
which is altogether evil; butthat is repugnant to God's nature, 
that being moſt good doth neceſlarily rezeRrhar from ic, which 
is moſt evil, 

Fourthly, Should God lirre up that ſpark of Good in mag, it 
proveth, that that Good is of no efficacy, and for no purpoſe; 
which is repugnant to common reaſon, concluding , that all 
things, which are, are for to operate, and foran end, ard are 
notin vain: Therefore this ſpark of Good doth,and can operate 
foranend, to fave it ſelf, and glorifie God : eſpecially being 
accompanied with God's ordinary concurrence, itis direQly, as 
by a guide,led co God's extraordinary concurrence and aſliſtance. 
So then, if there be a ſpark of rheologick Good remaining in 
man, as without doubt there is, it is of the ſame Nature with 
that, which wasin the firſt man before his fall , who having ® 
free-will to good and evil, infers, that this ſpark muſt neceſſarily 
retainthe ſame free-will to good and evil, TRL | 
oa 
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nable manner, ſince that man's will is much more habituated ro 
evil , which doth much-dead that weak remnant of good in 
him, Iris certain,God doth equally impart his mercy —_— 
neſſe to natural men, becauſe they are of an equal _ : n 
again I obje& z If 6; then-a!l men'would become thcologically 
00d, which is erroneous : Whcrefore 1 ſay, God is no more 
or mercafull to one natural man, than to another, and ton+ 
lequently there mult be ſomewhat in men, whereby one doth -. 
move God to mercy before another; and whac is thar, but chat , 
ſpark of Good? Notwithſtarding chis inference holds good only 
erdixarily, and doth notinter, but that God extraordinarily thay 
be pleaſed out of his free-will and plealure to conferre boun.. 
ties and mercies upon thoſe to whom he will be bountifull and 
mercifull. 
XVL. 5. Itis a ſimple Queſtion to demand, Whether the 
| will is free at that inſtant, whcnitaReth ; which is as much, as 
- if you enquired, Whether the a& of the will were free. Cer- 


tainly, there can be no freedom allotted co the at or effet of an 
; efficient : for that followeth neceſſarily. Pofita canſa ponitar 


effi, The cauſe being ſtated, the effcR isalloſtared. By the 
at of the will I mean iheconfent of the will, or the laſt execuri- 
onof its, which is named Xia imperarms, Bur if the | 

be inderftogd De afts cliciende,then no doubrt,but the will is free 
at the ſame inſtant, when ic aRech ; for when would ir be free 
elſe, were it not when it aRech? This Query may be apprehend- 
. os, Whether the willis free: that » Whether. iz doch noe 
a& neceſſarily : tiene; Necefſites + ſuppoptione is, through 
which the wi expe hear ad , when it doth 
a&, According to this ſuppolition it doch a& neceſſarily : Nan 
impo ſibile eſt idew ſimul efſe f non efſe + For ic is impoſlible, thac 
athing ſhould be, and not be atche ſame inſtant, Nevertheleſſe 
this doth not clip any whis from the freedom of man's will: for 
freedom of the will 1s propetly 5s « Zap» eliciends, and is atm 
iwperando, but not in aftwelicico, vel imperate + rhatis, . before 
the at is conſerited unto ; for the will, betore ſhe canſenteth to 
any aQ, candeterminate it freely to cither oppoſite. In ſhort, 
the will isfree in us facylcy, but its at are necylar 
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CHAP, X, 
Of Free-will from Scripture, 


I. Objeftions from Scripture againſt man's free-will. 
0 An Anſwer to the [ard Objettions. 


Hr0ns proving that moral good us evil. 
4. The firſt Objeion anſwered 
$. T he ſecond Obyeltvon removed. 4 

6. Some other T ext: produced againſt free-will in man. 
4 The firſt Text reconciled. / 

t T he ſecond Objeftion removed. ; 
| g. Arguments deduced from faith. An anſwer to the ſaid Aro | ; 
Meu. 
10. The t drawn from Scripture ro prove man's free Bf 
will <p we" p 
11. A ſecond Argument proving the ſame, G 
12. A third Argament. al 
13. Afanyorber Text: inferring the ſame. $ 
I4. Trxt; «1s toads. mane brew ha 
Iy. Texts proving rhet a natural man canner do a theek good fe 
org bimſelf, and bring only affifted with the ordinary cow | th 
s 

16. Soriptares inferring, that a ſupernarwral man bath no. free- = 
To dirett contranies, is, 16 do theotogich good and evil, us: 
an wer 10 ſome Ten: produced Bettarmin. car 
wp. wo ture proofs concluding, the menns, Whereby God's « Rea "Y 
—_ Mary CONCATTERCE is procured, 16% man, and adbere; roku | ne 
2 
rs. — = {POS uy with God; extraordinary o I.C 
ffhancr ave tobe takes for rhe ation; of God, a of mas. lure 
19. A reconciliation of = wmrh ro the Romans. The mfg Goa 
Predeffliwation, or of God's eternal Decree. min 
evil 
I. precedent Diſpute rouching Free-will, PTE” "= 
beld among natural men, as between them, who coo-f goo 
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endeavoured to ſatishetherm. And as for thee laſt, they ailedg- 
ing ſacred Tex'$s for their opinions, . plead with mpre force than 
the former ; Wherefore it will not be amiſſe to examine their Ar. 
ments, and afterwards to produce ſuch others, as moſt ortho- 
ox Divines do urge for the proof of their teneos. 

The firſt Scripture, which cbey ſeemto produce againſt us, is 
that in the Prev. 16. 9, A mans beart deviſeth big way but the Lord 
direttith bis ſteps. And in Chap 21.1.7 kaK ings heart i in the hand 
of the Land, as the Riverrof water : be twrneth it whitherſoever be 
will, Andin the next fore-goirg Chapter, verſ. 24. Aans go- 
ines are of the Lord, bow can a man then anderſtand big own way ? 

Jer, 10:23. © Lord, 7kwow that the way of man is not un bim« 
ſelf, it 9 net in man that walketh to drelt bu ftepy. 
"  - Phil.2.13. Fort « God, which workgthin you both to will and 
»* i todo, of bis good pleaſwre. - 
IT. Inanlwer to theſe, Iconf:fle, they are moſt undbubted 
& © truchs; . but they are ſofarre from making agzinſt vs, that they 
prove partof whatl ſtated inthe fore-going Chapter, - Wighour 
God, we cannot act, will, or live: that is, through our ſelves 
alone, and without God's ordinary concurrence with usz ſothar + 
Solomen ſaith well, That man may deviſe hi way, that is, God 
hath given man 4 power of Acting, Bus the Lord direfteth bus 
fps ; thatis, be hath not given man fo abſolute-a power, bur 
that he needs God's ordinary concurrence. $0S* Pani: God wore 
beth in you both to.will and to ds : thatis, hath given us a will and 
an eſſence, through which we do at; and God doth conſervate 
win that will and efſencey, for without his continual influence we 
cannot abide in our being, or actions, Bur that, which they oughe 
to prove,is,that God's concurregce with man in his aQtions taketh 
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away bis free. will. | 
- I. may alſo oppole againſt the 1. ſubconcluf, of the 
1.conclul. in the ninth; Chapecr,to wit, that moral goodis abſo- 
lutely evil. Rom. 8.7, Becanſe the carnal mind is ennvity againſt 
Ged, &c, Burmoral good is effected by them, who are carnally 
minded: Therefore ic ig enmity againſt God, that is abſolutely 
evil, * 

Rom. 14.23. Fer whatſoever is not of faith is fin : But moral 

faith, Ergo; It isa (inorevil. 


4 Math. 15-9. But in y8in do they wor foip me, teaching for De- 
| | H 6 " Grimes 


#_. 


On 


Hyimer the commandments of men, But moral good acts are onely 
ſuch, as the Dorine of man teachech : Therefore they are in 
yain, and evil. 

LV. I anſwer to the firſt, and except againſt che Majorywhich 
is; What ever proceeds from a carnal mind is abſolutely evil. 1 
diſtinguiſh, that evil is rwo-fold - 1. Evil ia particular ( Malum 
is particular) which is effeted from an evil individual, or par- 
ticular man, 2, Evil ingommon ( Malan in communi) of ab 
ſolure evil, which is evil in itſelf, andisevil if performed byany 
man , whether good or evil. Take my Solution thus: What 
ever proceeds from a carnal minded man, is evil in particular r& 
latively, as ir proceeds from him , becauſe it is from an evil man 
in particular : But thisevil in particular doth nor make that evilin 
common, that is, eviltoall. Forexample : cating and drinking 
inan evil man, or what eyer an evil man doth is evil: but be 
cauſe eatingand drinking isevilinan evil man, it doth not fol. 
low that eating and drinking is evitto all, ſoasto extend alſo to 

men; now, catingand drinking, and what ever an evil 
man doth, is evil, becauſe heeats and drinks unworthily and un 
gratefully, in not acknewledging God to be the Creator of the 
food, which isſet before him, and in not returning thanks for it, 
1 Theſ.$.18.S0 that I ay,whatever anevil man dothis evil, becauſe 
bedoth ic unworthily. Hence I may deny the Adiner, and fay, 
That a moral good at, which is effeed by an evil man, is evil 
in particular, neverchelcſle it abides moral good, that is, 
in common, Tit. 1. 15. Wheretore this concludes nothi 
againſt my aſſertion, viz. That a natural man can do a moral 
; that is, if be be a good natural or moral man: for it 
poſſible to a natural-man to be good and evil, and yer be nacurah 

'V: Astothe ſecond, Ideny the Minor : Becauſe moral good 
in « good natural man is of faich, yernot of entire faigh « ſor be 
believeth that God gave him his being , and power of ati 
He believeth in God, thac be will ſupply him in all defects, 
this more el{where. So that the Aſajor is moſt true : for what- 
ever is not of faith, is fin. All ourscions malt be good, thati 
fſoch as God doth require from us : Butif we do not believe 
or believe in bim, we cannot perform ſuch actions, as are pleaſing 
to him : for in not believing him is to rob God of all his Aus 


butes, of his Mercy, Googgelle, Power,&c. thereigthey make 
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God aliar; and no wonder then, if men's actions are evil in 
God's ſighr, when they perform them withour faith. 

"Thelaſt ObjeRtion doth require little elſe for anſwer, than 
what was made tw the firſt, | 
* VI. Further, there areother Texts offer'd, arguing tharman 
hath no free-will todo good or evil, That he bath no free-will 
todo good is proved by the 6*> Chapter of Gen. 5. verſ. AndGed 
ſaw that the Wicker dweſſe of man Was great in the earth, aud thas 
rvery 4magination of the thought of bus beart. Was onely ovil con» 
tinnally, ; 

_ 8, 21, Fer the imagination of mans beart is evil from bis 

«th, 
: Rom.7, 18. For [ kyow that in me awelleth no good thing. 

Job 15.16. How mach more abominablt and filthy i man, nhich 
drinketh iniquity like water, 1 Cor. 6. 19. Ecclel. 7.20, Hence 
ey conclude, that man doth alwayes a& evil, and conſequently 
hath no free-will togood. | 

VII. I anſwer, thattheſe Texts do notimply man in general, 
that is, allmen, but only wicked men, or the moſt part of men. 


- Iptove it. Were all men implyed by theſe Texts, thenahere rie- 


ver-were any good men : but there were many good men then 
Moſes, Abraham , &c, Thereforeall men are not implyed 6 
the faid Texts. , 
- 2, Andparticularly tothe firſt Text: 1 ſay, that there were 
many men (but they were not natural : for had they been natu. 
malthey could not have been ſo perverſe as quite to have forgot- 
ten'God and to have denied him) who were preternaturally evil ; 
thatis, confiemd Atheiſts, who plainly deni'd God's Efſence, or 
Exiſtence. No doubt theſe cannot doe @ good a, or think a 
thought , bccauſe they aR and think with an entireand ab- 
unbelief: Wherefore it is a certain moral ſaying,that none 
tando good without faich. 

Again, That man hath nofree-will to evil, is inferred by that 
Scripture of the 7*®20 the Rewany : For the good, that I Would 
#*, [donet; batthe evil, Which I wonld not, that I do. 

Jer. 13.23+« Can the Ethiopian change his chin, or the Leopard 
bu pots? then may ye alſo do goed, that art accuſtomed to ts 
evil, 
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firſt place, the Queſtion is not of an'evilation, but of a free- 
will to will good and evil : Whereforethe firſt quotation makes 
for us : That a man doth wil! good, alchough he doch not al. 
wayesa@it: for ſaith he, The good, Which T wonld dd, 1 do na; 
Here the Apoſtle ſpeaks of himieit, as he isa natural man, for as 
otherwiſe no queſtion he could will good and do good. If as a 
naturalman, then a catural man can will RO —_ he doth 
not a&@ chart good ,. which he willech; the Reaſon hereof the 
Apoſtledoth immediately after expreſle in theſe words, 7 find 
then a law, that when I wonld do good, evil u preſent with me 
and alittle after: But I ſee another law in my members, warring 
againſt the law of my mind, &c, Which amounts to this, that 
manin a natural ſtate hath « free-will to good and evil, yer much 
more to evil ;, becauſe the will is moved by a two-fold principle. 
1, By it ſelf, when it doth repreſent a certain obje& co 17 ſelf 
without being moved by the inclination of the body, 2. By the 
inclination of the body, which is a ſtrong appetite, which men 
are ſubje&ed unto through the forcible propenſicies of their bo- 
dy's: Yea oftentimes this proveth fo ſtrong, that it eaſily bends 
eth the will co its aim. Now, when the will is moved through it 
felf without being incited by che appetite of the body, it doth 
andcan do good, and leave it, X 
VIII. The ſecond Scripture proveth the impoſſibility &f 
Good in Atheiſts, or in any without the ordinary eoncurh 
of God. 4 
4 X. There may be farther urged, That a natural man naturak 

ty bath no faith, and conſequently capnot do a good a.” Rom 
10. 17.” So then, faith cometh by hearing, and bearing by the word 
of God : Wherefore a natural man cannot believe, becauſe be 
doth not hear the word of God. . 
I anſwer, That the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the extraordinary meand 

of faith, and not of the ordinary. A natural manthen believeth 
naturally, or by ordinary means. Or thus, The word'of God 
is either wricten, or imprinted in men's hearts: 1 ſay rhen, chat 
in che firſt ſenſe faith doth come by attending and hearkning t# 
the word of God, which is imprinced in all men's hearts, except 
in Atheiſts, in whoſe hearts the Law of God is quite. blotted 
our. 7 
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wt onely to believe on him, &c. Eryo, Faith is notnarural,' : +» 
lanſwer, That faith throvgh Chriſt is given, 2nd is ſuperna« 
tural ; but faich, whereby we believe there is a God, and chac 
he is mercifu)l, and therefore will fird a meansto ſave us, is na- 
tural : Although we cannot actually know or believerhe affign= 
edmeans, whereby he wi/l ſave us. '' Wherefore thereis Dnely 2 
rtial faith in natural men, and not a compleat and entirefaith: 
they cannot believe naturally in Chriſt, unleſſe ic be giveti'to " 
them from God, as the Text doth evidentlyexpreſle. Many mere 
zre produced : as that of A#; 16. 14. Rom. 1919; Heb:'1a 2 
Af which may be caffly atfwered fruf! whar hath beenexplained 
now. ru 
5; Itistime, that I ſhould prepare todefend my own Politi. 
ons with the ſame force, as was uſed by them of the c | 
opinion, That there is a free-will of dding gdod and evil in natue 
filmen, I prove by the 1 Cor. 7. 37. Nevintheleſſe he, chariftaad- 
faſt in big beart having wo neceſſity, but hath power over bu own 
wi, and hath decreed ſoin bis brart, that be will krep but wirgin;, 
S1b well. Firſt, the Apoſtle reacheth that a man doth nor a@ 
neceſſarily ( having no weceſſity ) | but contingently,; thap iy; vos 
katarily. Secondly , That be hath a-free will z» What Is to 
have a power over his will elſe, 'burto enjoy a freedom of wilty 
and that 1 tg and not only fo, but in 
ating good or evit, and quoad fpecificationem attus : av expretly 
in keeping of his virgin, whictrisa good a. 
"XE. Atts 5.4. Whiles it remitined, was it wer thine own 7 and 
afterit waiſeld, was it wot in thims own powtr ? Here is particu« 
lily implyed a free-will'of doing evil or good. Either Ananias 
might bave gives the whole price of the poffeſtion, or pare. ' In 
chooſing to give a part under pretext of the whole, be choſe evil: 
&otherwiſc he might have choſen to give the! whole, and fo 
withe have choſe good'y for it wasin hisown power, asthe Text 
didsforth,' 7 | -- FW 1o1h76 
X11. Det. 30.11, Firths commandment ; which Irommand 
thee this day, iq not hidden from thee , neither is it farre off," It « 
net in Heaven, nor beyond the Stas, that thow ſbouldeft ſay, whe 
Ball go mp for us to Heaven, and bring jt to w ? or, Wha fbeitge 
bejonitthe Seas for us, and bring it nn 8, that we niay' bear and 
#1it?" But (ſaith Moſer) thr Words wiry nighonto ther, in > 
L..4 | Hb 3 math, 
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mouth,  andin thy biievt,” that thow mayeſt «+ it, What's 
plain, then chac hereby is intended free-will, which a man 
old or evil. | 
; XML, Prov.6.5.Deliver thy ſelf 44 4 Roe from the band of the b 
rer, and 43 4 bird from the hand of « fowler, This holds ork, oy 
z man-cat- deliver bymſclt from cvil , yet nor without : 
concurs, 
" "Pfol. 94.8. Underſtand ye brutiſh among the prople : andy 
foods, whith will ye be wiſe ? Erge, Anamaral man bath a pows 
of underftanding,; if br will ; ore(c may refuſe it. Orani 
tantiman hath a will of bang wiſer and knowing ; or of reject 
wiſdome and knowledge. 

Bfatth, 23. 37, How often wont I have gathered thy childrn 
regetber , even as a Hew fathereth her chickens wnder ber wi 
and ye wapld not : Ergo, Man had will of coming co God: p: 

Pwayes God would havecalledupon cthemin vein, whichiy 
impoſſible. - The ſamemay be inferred from Prov: 1.24. 1/4.1.1S 
If ye be willing and «bedient ; ye ſball eat the goed of the Lank 
but if ye refuſe and rebe{l, &c. Ergo Man can will and retule, a 
3 20, Iſa.65.12. Eccleſ 15,14. Zech.1,o+c, "<p 
{-/XT V. | Thenext thing, I come to prove, is, that man haths 
ſpark or reninant of good in'bim. - Rew: 2; 1:4.. For when th 
Genrides, which have wot the Law, do by naturt the things contain 
in the Law : theſe baving not the Law are 4 Law ts themſelvh 
Which ſbeweth the wark of the Law writtca in their hearts 

bearing witvefſe, &c. Whats here meantbydoing/ 
racure the things contunediniheLaw, bac ther a man naturally 
beth a remnancof GGoodin bim '( for how could he 'pther wwe 
do therhings of the wrirten Law?) through which be mey kn 
the Law, and doth-whac the Law commands , and bath a 
eace bearing' witneſfe, This Text makes good my diltiaftion, 
chat there is a two-fold Law, vne expreficd or. wrines ; eadihe 
other impreſſed in mens hearts, or the Law of nature. 
we havealſo:\t Zxch 18.21. Lncts'5. 

Rom.1.19,20,21. Brcanſe that which may be known of God # 
wanifeft in them ; for God hath foewed it wate them. What can be 
«XV, 1 do farther prove, That © care) ve 
Theologick good at through bimicif, aud bring ongly gn , 
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with the ordinary concurſs of God. A k good att is, 

which doth fully and entirely ſaiefie and pleaſe God: There is 

alſo a parrial _— -- good a@, which differeth from the 

other in degree, avd pleaſeth or ſatisfierh God onely partially : 

afor inſtance, Moral good is 4 partial theologick = 

caſe ic doth 1ncompleatly and partially agree with cheaill:of 
AR. 11. 18, When they beard theſe things, they beld their peace 

ad glorified God, preenron bath God alſo to w Gentiles nee 

mpenrance wato life, b 1-0 


2 Cor, 7}. 10. For godly ſorrow workgth repentance 6 ſabvis 
tw, not to be repented of, buy the ſorrew of the world wirhith 


Phil. 1.6, Bring confident of thus wery thing , that be which 
bath beg 11 4 good work in you, will perform it untill the day of Pe 
ſw Chrif. | ”.-5,6 
All which allegations teſtifie, That man, with God's qrdi 
macurſs only, cannor do a theologick good'att, For the f 
Text declares, That God pranteth repent ance wnto life 16 the Gew- 
tiles. The next confirmeth, Ther God worketh repentance to ſub 
wen, The laſt manifeſtly ſhewerh, That God doth ial 
cantinne 4 food work in we. by good work is underſtood & cot 
and theologick good work, If then man cannot do « the» 
ick good a&t without repentance unto life or ſalvation, which 
vgh God's extraordinary concurrence,he cannot dos thees 
logick pood a& chrough himſelf, and by God's ordinary affiſt 
ance only, je 
Man being affited with God's extraordinary concurrence 
bath a free-will of = theologick good 5, Fir. 3: 7h 
va faithful ſaying, and theſe things 1 will that thou com 
fantly, that they, which have believed in God, might be careful 
laanain good works, Here it appeareth, chat prima rm. 
woke (which good 15 theologick good.) man malt ve i 
God : and what isitelſe to betieve in God, but ro\tonfide will 
hope in God's extraordinary affiſtance and coveurts.” F pb4/u2, ®, 
Epbeſ. 1. 5. OE. 
XVI. I1rememberl afferted ic the ſubconchnſiow df-the' 
waciulion, incbe ninth Chaprer , that Man, when 
God's exqgaordinary concurſs, bath QHl a 4rewwvilh; not 
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rream contraries; but a free-will of eleRion, that is a freedomgf 
making chgice of ore good thang b-tore another, | 
. | Thata ſapernatural man hath no free-will to extream contrys 
ries, that is, to do theologick evil and theologick good, | prove 
K, Heb. 6.16,17,18, 1 fobn 5. 9,10, fobs $.24. Epheſ. I.13, 
14. 2CGor. 1-21, 22. Rom, 8, 16. fobs 10. 27,28, 29. Mak 
24. 24. 2 Tim.2.19. Rom. 11.29. Eſay 42.3. Rem. 8. 1,30 
39, Phillip. 1.6, The Texts, which are produced by Be{larmia 
againſt this poſition are Afarc. 4.15. Zu. 8.13, Fobm 15.4 
Hebr. 6.4,5,6. Hebr. 10. 26. 2 Pet, 21,22. All theſc inſtancs 
rove anly thatinitiates, hypocrites and ſuperficial Saints have 
efleced, . byt got that cophirmed and truly profound Saints bay 
fallen off and done the work evil. Beſides, them fins or back 
dings were not theologick evils, but moral : ſo that, had 
been. confirmed Sgiacs, it would have concluded northigg 
againſt us. | | 
:;A;ſupernacorg] man -(fopernatural is, whena man can a&fy- 
pernaturally through the extraordinary concurls of God, that 
which a natural man cannot aR naturally by the ordinary cow 
curſs of God ) hatha partial free-will co moral evil and motyl 
guy but he dorh moral evil accidentally, and moral goodgy 
+,4pd iqmoreinclined co moral good,than comoralevil. Heteis 
doth « ſupcrnaturalman differ from a natural man, in'that 
oenglinneth with a partial reluRance of his will, and acdc 
through the forcible and mighty inclination or drawing of by 
ficſh, Am 16, 12. the other commirs fin per /e with his whole 
will, andalſo with a pleaſure. Thus did David, Solemen; and 
Farr fide back, and committed moralevil ; yet it-was with 4 
partialrejuGance of will, witha'fear-and crouble, far. from.des 
ingitwith a pleaſureprentire will. After the ſame tenout are 
aheſe Texts -to be incerpreted , | Proverbs 24. 1,-1,Zibn 1,8,.05 
prelly Row, 3. 32: Who knowing the judgement of God { that the) 
athogommit ſob thing « are worth) of death) wot onely do the fume; 
tht have a pltaſolrein them that do them, A ſupernatural manbaid 
an entire freewill of Election of doing a theological gooda@ifet 
A aturalman may pray with faith, praiſe God with - 
the; poor: with faith,, ec. All which are theologick 
an of which a manimployeth his free-will, Jabs 
3 Þ, 34343 G. fo, 14-343 « # NY VID! ii» 49 ” 
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X VIE. After this there remaineth fil} to prove,” thar"the 
means, whereby God's extraordinary concurrence is . 
isin man bimſelf, and adhercs to bis free-will. Zech. 1, 3. There- 
fore ſay nnto them, thuu ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, T urn ye uneo me, 
{« the Lardef. Hoſts, and I will turn anzo you. Had mannot 

a free-will and means in bimſelf of procuring Godsaffi- 
ſtance, it would have becn ſaidin vain: 7 ar= ye ante me,” Bur 


*, =, 


himſelf of turning unco God. To turn to Got is.to-apply our 
ſelvestobim, and to beg his extraordi afliſtance; and ſo 1 
prove, that prayer is the tirſt means, whereby werurn to,God. 
lathe firſt place, turning to God cannot bers believe ſavingly 
io him, gr to ſerve God as he requireth : becauſe we of our ſelves 
cant believe ſayingly, before God dothafiilt us in an exrracr- 
inary manner, Therefore God v7 us IG turn © 
F us to pray to hirfor his affiſtance. Bat 
His is apparent by other Scriptures, as Pſal: t5.74;15." Pſal. 
$5- 23, Demt.4. 29. Matth. 7/7. Lake 11.13. James 1, F. 
JPfa.5.7.. 

XV L1I. Man being thus inabled by God's extraordinary con- 
curls, the Queſtion wilkhe, Whether the actions, which tnan ſo 
performeth, are to be caken forthe ations of God or. of man. 
Divines uſually ſay, That ſuch aftions are wrowght from man, but 
mas doth nos work them of himſelf 3 that ws, man doth them attions 
Jraw himſelf, but h not do rhew of himfelf alone, but by God's 
extraor dinary «ſiftance tobim., Wherefore the actions thus cffe- 
Red from man are rather to be called the aRions of man, than 
the ations of God , becauſe man is the neere(t efficient of them 
iftions. The ſacred Textsappear to hold forth the ſame. Adar. 
$.16. Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ſee your good 
works, and glorifie your Father which is im Heaven. Here you may 
Fyeerycgrhge —_ works, os 4Qions cfi:ed from good men, are 

ed many good works, andriot Gods, > * 

The like expreſſion you have in 1 Fob® 3. 3,10. Good ations 
are wrought.trgm man, bur not of man. rare (a j. Not ae 

44 of onr ſelves to think any thing as of onr ſelves ; 


gr & 1 hg Lhe Apoſtle. | 5) That: ar 

(exc3, of God: ;, axis, Our power of xRing is of Vod, 

"$84.2. 30, Rom. 9.16, Jo pgs es an that willeth _ 
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1945 578 pcm Ergo, Aman hath a free-will and means'in” 


38 Chap-to. nebegio Phileſeli  Paxy j 


biz that runneth, but of God chat ſhewerb mercy. Wherefore man 
cannot will or do a theological good at of bicſelf (alrhough be 
_ may from himſelf) bucot God. £ 
X1X. Before I leave this controverfic, i is Tequiſme tÞ texte 
mine chat Scripture of che ninth to the Ramen, which | 
recvert molt of whathath been poſed in this Chapter, verſcty, 
14, 15,16. Arit 6 written, f aceb bave [ieved, but Eſau bavel 
* bated. What ſhall we ſaythen ? there wright couſerſſe with Gel? 
God forbid: For br Jaith to Moſes, I will have mercy, 6# whom 
will bave mercy, and ] will have compaſſion, on whow I will Sv: 
compaſſion. So thenut 9 nor of him that willeth, nor of bim tha 
ranneth, but of God that ſbi with mercy. 
1. Hence mayargue. If God bated Eſax, then he here 
alſo all his ations, and conſequently hated tris prayers: W 
fore there was no means feft in Eſav, wheredy co procere ofo 
extraordinary concurfs. Ergo, AH inen CN ———— 
whereby, fc. This ulfo proveth , chat Bſas had no fpark 
in him, and therefore God did comlly have him; for 
ad he had any good in him, God could not have batedtha. 


2. Jacxeb have 7 loved.” Ergo, Faceh had never any evil 
jn him : for had he had evil in him God coduld not have i 
- ft | Wherher whrkphedl 
3. Scripmre makes enquiry , "t is err 
oulnefſie with God to hate E/as and fove Farob, Ergo, th 
not ſevere, that God ſhould hare one, and love 
to damn oncjultly, and to ſave another Gray wel ex gratia. 
L 4. Afr ſaith, that God will have mercy ow whom be will ham 
wency aud whom be will he hardxeth. Ergo Man bath no free-will bs 


do good. 

nb chofftehmbeg: tdenythe ſfeque}, Foritdoth 
not follow, that God, becauſe Eſas bad no good tn him; ; of 
means to procure God's favour , hatred Bfuw; bur God hated 
Eſau'tor not uſing the means, which was in bim. Row, 2-15, 
Here may be urged that. God hatred Eſas from all erernivy. r 
Afuxcould never be ve-bad chomenrs to falvarion: 
ſoquenct. Ged hated B/ax from z1l-ecerniryberawle: 
bis tions and invents from all exerniry, Heremay 
how Gea'canoxcinow mags achions, knee they-ore 
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- ight. Ler che<cripture anſwer you in this 
Jap 20, W aate not ro dive into God's manner of we far - 
ther,than be hach reycaled rous,and neverthcie(s we mouſt 


thac all things are pefiible ro God, and rhat he is Elobing, Heb. 
L. 4. Lne.1: 37 Phil, 3. 21. 2 Chron, 26. 59, Math, 19.26, 
Ely 9.6. Jer» 32.18, Gen. 17, 1, & 35. rr. Ruch x, 26,21, 
* 2 Car, 6-18, Revel. 1.8. & 4.8. rTim. 6.9. Neitheris it a 
legal inference, that becaute God bated Eſa ; therefore E/an, 
had no remnageavt good in nm : be might have hed good in fie, 
and yet, God beve hated him, not for having char good, bar for 
got exercifing it. God might alſo have Fas from all erer- 
nity for his fins and evil actions, which God foreſaw from afferer- 
+4 ; and yet he might have had # principle of Good in 


As for the fecond Argumentation, T deny the conf er 
foric doch os ?aceb had never noevil in him, fe 
God did love bim: for God loved David, and yetitivapparenr 
that Doevid bad evil in him, Rew. 7.24. Pix callerth 
| wretched, yerit is certain} that loved him. God 
pardonech their fins, becauſe they are commited by chem, 
noc with. an: entire will, but with a reſuctency, Rowan 
A 20, 23. 

To thethird Tanſwer: It isno ſeverityin God to love one and 
hace the other, ſuppoling that God can fore-know alf mar's evil 

| therefore barerh him. He mayalfo fore-know his good 
aRians and.come to love him from all ecerniryryet not berxuſe his 

aGonrare abſalucelyguotin them ſefves, Zac. 17, 10.Row, 11, 35, 
" 36. d fohw 1.8. Bſap 64.6, Pſa. 136.3. bur becauſe God ont of his 

Face and mercy impure his ations to Him far ri : 
nefſe,, Rewihe 21,2223 .24, Fybrf, 2. 8,9. Phil.3.g, (4.3.24. 
2Tim. 1.16. But it would be fevere ſhould God hare us from all 
eteroity:, 14; we ſhould falfly ſuppoſe thar God dit not fore» 
know our ations : fo that herein you conclude nothing againſt 


Mg. > 1 . 
* I (inche fourth place). God ſhewerh mercy to thoft” onely, 
towhom he will, and hardnerth their hearts, whoſe be pleaferh 


whardenz ic will prove in-yairt ro min ro. work good or 
| ,- nvirtior'can he deer = bo | . 
no 
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no geod work without God's grace avd mercy ; and av doube bay}. 
God bath alſo a ftee-will to conterre grace and mercy on whom: . 
he pleaſeth, and barden thoſe whom he, pleaſeth ro ;S 
working all things according to the counſel of bus own will, Ephef; | 
1,5,6,11, Revel. $11, P/al.135.6. Pſab. 33.9. Matth-8.2,z) 
Nevertheleſle this is no ground, - why we ſhould argue, chat may. 
bath no free-will, becauſe God haiha free-will : we rather ought. 
to. ſarmiſe the contrary ; That man hath a free-will, becauſe 
God hath a (ree-will, Gen. 1, 26; God doth work in w 16 will and+ 
ro do of his good pleaſure. or will, Phil. 2.13. Ergo, God's wilk 
doth not aboliſhour wils : but bis will is, that we ſhould have # 
will. But poſlibly you do farther urge this argument by ſubduRting. 
predeſtination trom thence, thus : 1f man ispredeſtinated, Erge,. 
He hath no frce- will of doing good , for a free-will in him "el 
be in vaio, This Text doth apparently teach God's eternal De- 
cree, Predeſlination or Ordination to ſave ſome, and damg 
others :\ But for what? for to manifeſt his Glory , Mercy and 


. 


Juſtice, As 13.48. Aud as many as were ordained to ternal life] 


believed, 11a, 46.10. Mal 346, HereuntoI anſwer, tharGe 


Predeftination is in no wiſe coaRive ; for, were it ſo, then Pres? 


" Ceſtination and Fate of the F:oicky would not differ : What is face, 
bur an irreſiſtable and forced impuife upop man , through which: 
he doth neceſſarily and unavoidably perform a1! his aQtions, and + 
eſpecially ſuch, which concern his life and death , his ruine or. 


advancement in politick affairs, his marriage, 


notice of, and t 
caſes ; Although fate in general denoted,am anchan 


| ; 
neceſſary ordination upon all beings. W r this oo 


was impoſed by 7apiter asthe Poets feigned, or cauſed from # 
neceſſary bending and diſpoſing of the Heavers, and its Coaſiels 


lations, asthe C 


{deans thought, doth not much concern usith- 
this Treatiſe, , 4 


Cicero was not a little puzzeld in expounding, hou free-wilt 


might be allowed : and yet nor be repugnant to Gods fore-know- 


ledge; forthoughthe, doth God fore-know our aftions, thew - 
man muſt a& neceſſarily, and coleguengly infers the-cruth.of 


oy py he could not grant a Fare over men,, 


fav t 
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or any other ex--- 
traordinary __— life, for in all theſe fate eo ho 


crefoxe more particularly, attributed to them © 


a&cd contingently, therefore bg didimpioully rob G Y 
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youreth to make men free-willers, he- makes 
ne fooriieg Asforthis doubr |, it"is lixcle 
certainly know , "-thix God' 
grey, as contitigent, and ro falf ous 
ry things as necefſary, and to fall our necelihrtly, P/ 
yy; 14 '1 Sam! 10, 59436: Prov.21.1. Exod. 12,73, - Prov; 16: 
19. Mfarth. 10. This fubjeR is very well treated of by Rs Ge 
iwinhis Book of God's fore-knowledge and 
Tysby the way.” And now E return to prove; that God" Pretiee 
fication isin no wife coaRive apon the wilt of 'mad ; for chen 
te will _ man would be a not willing, Yoluutac « er nol uhras: 
Godis moſt tio predeſtioating man through and of 
—_—_ Fmerey wo ſalvation, Eph 1.5,6. and in predeſtioating 
through reprobation, and of bis juſtice, to damoacon, 
208: 13. 5. Becauſe hispredeſtinatiss i is founded apon bis fore. 
inowledge : God therefore fore-knowing the evil, Trav 
i enhar ned , doth predeſtinate birm to damnation. This I 
pove. God damneth man of his juſtice, and God's juſtice hach a 
lar reſpe&to mar's evilations- Wherefore irivof God's 
rio and for man's finne, or evil-actiony, that” he is 
Par God's juſtice hath a particular refpe&>ro judge" and 
mn with damnation for his fins, the Seripture doch 
wlifie, Luc. 12.47,48; And that ſervant, Meh knew bis 
vl, and prepared not bimſelf, neither did "0s bs "ll, 
Bull be Bekven with many Prager: Ergo, Man is 
ding the Lord's will + ant nor becuuſe he .was 
wvithour God's fore-knowledpe of his evit and 
1.21, Mat.25.41,42, Here Chriſt pronounceth the ſencence 
YFererlaſtiog damnation the wicked, becauſe they bad-not 
done his will in feeding che and CongrentedWis 
17, Drav, 7.26, Exvd. 32,193. 
$0 then, if-God dock damn men wnely for tis welpuithe 
and finnes, he doth alfo forthe ſame fealon preceſtinace dim co- 
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| then theſe Vexts would be wruten to: n& 

- Hoſ. 6 6. Ephoſ" 4. 22.,23,24,&c. fobn 3, (697.18, 
3.36; Bow 9.22.33 Exch: 33.11, As I hive , ſaith the 
God, Ihave no: pltafare in the death of the wicked, but thas | 
wicked t#rn. fron! bi wen end live: Tan ye, tun ye 
evil wajes , for why will yodae, O bow of Ilracsl ? Whe 
isae of God's purpoſero damn any, unleſſe being _—_ 
ok bis juſtice ehroughthrir vabehct, 

Likewiſe the Scripiuredoth reveal, raeteſiinaies 
exeroalivof God's grace andyjultice, being 
the-faich of che righteous, {44.9 22 Roms. 4. 29,21, Ep 
k2,. Adat 9.2, — a0. Epbeſ. 28,9 

Firſt, Swuamarily 1 Gy, that God's Wall, Decree, and Prodis 
liomion, cn aner Far rene w___ Reprobation and Eleior by 
grace, mency end 31041 Ug Ca '$ | 
Gn are; the' >- hn of ihiymeyen, in which, or uw W hi 
which, which þe ſore-mentzened moving cauſes | 
_—_ go jeQs God fore- knowing determinates 
ſion Gf ampaten i aermity: Wherefore = 
Rye, hatin many-placcs. of Scripture, where, predeilynayionh 
held a fekoarledgratauca ial arab 

dual: procedey Bom. 8.2 9. For whenbedid farcohigas he 
cairn ogy bus £on- Whar carube.miie 


's .1t 
Scrabdby,, Haider gaodeatka (4 wikis Gif is thei | 
mr n io alt -wos kt); arg the v1 
reby weare ſaved ; yet itis opt (aichios bogey 
mancoreuiyoreiutnl ſave us; bu 
pe Sao} aoty rr (2+He-4 
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of works, and the wo rp} of all evil works os _ tl 
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———__— thatis, when God willerth co loye, be cannot _ 
becauſe he willech ic; and therefore his will i is unc 


ordained will is, chat man ſhall be gens. of»: = 
Wor therefore cannot bur ſave a believer e bis will 
eadarerh for ever, and is uach ble, - hereforeI ſaid inthe 


fiſt Aſ-rtion, That man's belief moved $ mercy : becauſe 
Godba:h willed it through his ordained will ; otherwiſe were ic 


got for chis, wat opal rhgn's belief falvation? 
forat the beſt, we art but #wprofitable ſervants, Luc. 17.10. and 


ſoman's unbelief moverh s juſtice ro 

God willeth juſtice. Whetfore Iconceivethat 

hefare remote moving cauſes, '#s from us 

Geffemercy and quitce: AS 5 
moving cauſes as from IianfelF. 


«+ Fearrhly, . Mandbarh then « power 
himſelf partially ro, and for the oppor nys r,5 
arycoacurts, and t0 @ conyerfion from the Rate of 


the ſtate of grace ; forto what oor end wack ol he 
of ſerve ? ov apahs Ie "Ttheita 
pains would be to no 
1 They ſtrive ro Law pe meninto a care for their ſalvati by 
working that carnd! ſecutiry out of rhem, according tp wy 


—_— eng ef God io =, 

2. They wW open ts q 

Cie im heie howntr;; which was cine 
em-n0 nxamine-tho-umurke of Gnir -Byyv, mo 


24, 5 Fans 
4The immedieectieftor POT Rita abr 
tonſcienee, Rem, 1.20.6:.2.7, Rom. 11:92. A writ peek 
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3. What clicited and imperated aft ave. Oy 
3. eas command the. Wiliepaciſecb over_the bferiowy f 

wh wpir'ry de tpotich, command jd, TE t 

6Zhe MA 74 aud «ppiciting Jacnbsy are waden 4 pulvick 

£1 vi; 1722 

$. 7 = 269) hr ed faculty ts wh abreges Abs 4 [ervile _ 


o the will. | 
6. Fi a, Will doth wor comm: over the pradtick hw 
7 6n 0 211 0m 
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ws digrediad ſawenbat wig bounds in the WY 


Chapter, in alledging __ ure to pravemany fundines 
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of rhis-Treatiſe hick alibongh 1 6ughF to 
d by.reaſpn onelf;idevernteledſe to - gratifie' ſon 

e igachedd them notrogivecredicto any reif 
co 


by Scripture) I contracted the fore-menti 


quote none pee And nowto keep on my rout: 
remains one Queſtion mare relating to the'freeds 
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vill, when ic:doth nor will: (4or wi 
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th forecknowledge of jncqnveni 
hen eohang 3 he Geſonmwy be comers llc eas: 
ME eewrill is cermed forced, when it doch will! 
Gon or impulſion; or through 
ahers.explainir) m— 
which ocherwa ' 
poſed thus ; W ther the will w 
freely : for no doubt the will [ 
"4 whatever Authors layzo the 
canbe forced in bis jmperated afts... Ergo, 
cedin his clicicedacs, bec is po, imperated a&, bur ic 
\_ derives frem ancliciced a&, is cheeliciced aR, wilcNagenr 
' mandeth theother a&. -- 
» Here may then be eoqniced , 'Wherein « forced '- 
* difereth-{rom 2n «bſoluce-free gR., ':1 anſwer, That bork 
> proceed from che will wick a conſent thes,, which. che 
will aRteth-with. an abſolute freedom, ir. ny -re- 
tnorſe, and with an entire conſent : Thatg-which 
when ſhe is forced, ſhe as wich a remorſe and partial 
5 00h Gas reat& inconyenience or evil z. und were. jt ook for 
| t, ſhe would not _ iybe fad Wo 
onke will canooc properiy-be faid to. he forced through a pri- 
. wtire violence, / ale thei! oth apea a. all, ney the is 
kindred. "707 Ir; 
II, The acts of the will, acc ae Morabils, an aches 
elicited, or imperarted. Anelicited _ the will is, when ſhe 
» doth a& withio ber ſelf, by propoſing the 
je, and confenreth to the covering or 


pe rated a of the will is, whereby ſhe doth 
had concluded and agreed to by the elicited 


ing! eriour faculties, 
be command, which the wiltexerciſech over ihe odey- 
RE is politick,- -or controlable: The py Aes 
the jnrgrgal | andexterns! ſenſes, as locomotive Reg the 
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| Theexternal ſenſes do dot obey the will froms d 
| cannot per /e hinder them in 
carnnoct at all times hinder the 
or the ſenc from ſmelling a 


hs | 
Iv. The iraible nd Hype facuey obey che will 
tickly, becauſe our aarutes are ofttitevprone to envy, anger 
, when we would not be fo. So our natures* are 
to cover evil objeflte, which our will dock ties 


men, bur 
V. The locomotive facul ty doth frequently refuſe # fervil obed 
heals, Hence tothe wi for in wearkneſſes and corvaltions (he is 


pag myo nt—bel ror, — -- Aras. ery that 
Poa faculty doch notobey the will frow 8 deſporick 
"V L.. Ic is sbford to affirm , SSI. 
pratict underſtanding, for it is the fame thing, as if you faid, | 
Tharthe will commanded her ſelf, the will and praftick ander« ; 


ſanding deiog one a0d the ſaive. 
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the internal principle of the mitimate and 4 dw, 
"That God or Any eli are » NY pub. 
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eb aim Wixchoa omen tothe _ 
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4 What a humane attion 5, 


© That it ——_—— - 
by Whether euily of ZE, 


voluntary. 


4, How bumgne aliens are divided. | 
Itherto we have declared the inceas! priocple of may 


1 
EEE Ec 


Sammon Ronwe, and 
the immediate pur gerey yg which L0 the gr 
thermore, we are not only'to 


EI 


down cifwhere. "Nei- 


not efſencially, - How Hos are es are 


ed, remitred, and corrupted, we have 
ther are God or Angeisproperly ſaid th- i trrend mare, 


nee all prigaiples hr lginguit Barter boomer oe, 


; juſtly termed che coefficient of the Ange, wheie man , dot nl "% | 
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to the 
's will to this or 
g vp the.homours ard 
brain, C_—_— it - reprelenc. objets a—_ than 
| thropgh;s llc image or rg. 
nn hw DEE, we ſenfories. Whence 
we may obſerve, that it is not in the Devils power to make o& 
force us ro. foe a thing againſt our wils, but rhat we may diſco- 
ver, reſiſt, and reſuſe- bis deceirſull motions; where 
mi juſtly rhought excuſable , re, if we 
alto de eps the perſwafion of an evil neg 
uy enemy ore ate (pirir;, "bur vur' ſelves aſſo. 
ſcourſeupon the will, rhere remains alone tq 
poſe a word or two touching bumane aRions. | 
II. Hamane —m— ctlied moral and yolut 
are ſuch, ware us farre'\as be ib x tan, 
produced by his will, or ick underſtanding” - -W] 
whatever man aRerh ich the fore-knowledge agd fore 
mand of On iy ayer my Arms pony 
voluntary and free; or 
out ket Velunias ,. eg n rr Shen that is, willed withah 


The firſkacceptionof Voluntary, Ariſtotle terms v 
ty erklyfoculed he latter mit er Derrg 


nl. bond mater unto dye aheg! 
it 151 or « man to 

fee. alt betn ro bf 
to arm, tha! mapcanaQtan ; Wadam rx 
rantis, becauſe beaGeth nothing, bur what i5/conlſerted & 


MY 


or 
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Ne Fe or totally by his will, cannot will any thi uy 
etich holds forth ) without ny thing fs 
Ml, wks yrs '- | Hence I conclude, 
— or mextly volomary 


ts ug violently; -or by a cauſeaGing th 
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>, The nevfeld eh "of- jt, bopeve ow recent 


,« word notin-uſe among the later 7 


ioreſt concenced and fully faucicd : Wherefore affurance 


the place of the Gear in this Definition. 08 
The certainty , which Faith doth bring with ir, depends” 
certainty und neceffity of ies premiſes, which be 
- ge ang certain infers a certain and neceſſary cow 
cl n. $34.4 F HO 
If. God us merciful, be will ſave them, that beg mercy. 
Bat God us fpl, end I do beg gerty- 
will len: 
ble and 


tne nf. Thiodaphabyionct rPp;--bec ey an 
| Texcs Our profes fa'w x « hows 
age his EE nrance it 


| man, aftgcha neddeng \ | he is, 26d 
= | 
aercreatures in the world; and hv wean nA. 3 


way admive wad fearch Am 


bong Certainly wy if he 
knowlellge of him, 


y : 
in the world a re, and have 2 
ling : If fo, then«<here muſt IE 
þ all Beings derive their Efence 1 Thiseauſe iv an 

cuſe, by reaſon that all things have received” their” 
hmir'; If all chings-are money Hue" 
| then certainly the race of man bad irs deginning *'ſo 
"Ydeace. Some of the ruder fort may objeR, that all ow. 
- _ In anſwer to this, 1 demand, they mean 

ah vo vc reply an univerſal cauſe, wheeh acerh ai! voj- 

uhchangrodly, eco. Opn Ron ha 
nc all chings are continged ? 7] 
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His underſta capable of hay 
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to bis | 
T for bis Commandrtenc be wil nd them wr 


LV. uu He may calilygacher, Thatthereis but one 
becauſe he is Almighty, andcao work all things : if then 
were more Gods than CID TREEIRonngY 
ties, - but Muſt work ſociably one with os or if chey 
almighties, chat, |as many as are mare t ; arc in van 
one is Almighty, and can do all chings; Chece do all & 
then there i remaining for the others to. do, who! 
 then-þe in vain. | Bur to imegitie ouhetwile is abſurd, 
There is bur overrue God, a goed, 7. 
\.as God is's Spirit, and, therejore-will only be worthigg 
Spirit. This was not uaknown 40 the Hes: bens. 2 
: 2205 

\ $3 Demes enianny; aokiter egihinedine;, i. . 
.. ; dic tib5 precipie firpwre mente celendas. - 


ts If God a rir be, az maſt of Poers fi opt bay + 
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What 8 vain thingisit for manto worſhip ao-In ? as1 i 
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+ 3. A Lord's ſerwity feldomfpeaks of bim,! 
- himbis Lordſhip, dr his Honour, NO 
doth reverence and bomage his very name , «ndino doubt, bur 
-4a Lord wood couceive himlelf —_ provoked, ape « A fer- 
rant cake his name in vain © much moreEought is the 
+ -meaneſtſervant of the Lord of Lent agnrtioanIgl all re- 
and humility , fgr God is moſtbighly provoked in bear- 
ofhis nametaken in vain. 1% 
4-4 There isan ordinary manner of ſerving God, which £ 
continue at alltimesin deing all. things ro his glory, 
*oth permir man rodo thac, which tends to his conſervation ; 
' nevertbelefſe ar thoſe times we ought to praife God for. giving us 
pch and means; whereby we are preſerved; 'There is alſo 
xtraordi mannerof tervitg God, when weforbear from 
temporal and corporeal actions; ang e wholly in ſpiricual 
exerciſes for a day, a week, or a monetht” A this is ac» 
teptable ro God, and therefore. we ougltorepear it often, 
> Theſe arethe duties which a man may gather are to be perfor- 


Writing But this is not all, there are otherdacies remaining - 


, ing 0 0068 ſelf and others; Among others, ſome are parci- 
. | related co ns, as our parents ; lome in « commonand ge- 
my "ncral relation only, as our neighbours. 
*.'5. The Dury, which we owe to our parents, nature teacheth 
©, as to honour, love and obey them, * 
©. The Duty co out ſelves and others is, to do what we canto 
preſervate our ſclyes and our neighbours, nor to injure or kill 
ur ſelves or others: To do to others, as we wouid haveother do 
wu. We muſt ſhun all , angerand hatred. | 
7 A man is not todetile himſelf or another. Modeſty,unchaſt 
| carnal deſires, wanton geſtures are by the light of nature 
djpdged evil andf(infull. T5 
8, Weought to render to every one what is his. We are noc 
w our neighbours in his goods, houſes; catiel, or corn,oc. 
Ve mult deteſt cheaiing, defrauding, or crairy over-reaching of 
quracighbours, whether by lics, falſe meaſures, clſe weights, or 
_ Honeys, and uſury,&c. 1380 LY STOR CD 0% 
T9. Afalſe oach is unjuſt and injurious, the like are landeriogs, 
Wes and backbitings , the harþouring of bad thoughts of orhers 
ROUt a manifeſt caulc, a FREY 4 
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2 194 . Chap.13, 


10, Weare not ſp much as to have the leaſt deſire to what is) 
not oat own, ifit beto the wrong of another , -ualefle we defiry © 
withall to give full {atisiaRtion and contentment to the owner,” 
which is only poſſible ia unfixt and untied marrers. RX 
V. Ihave briefly enumerated the contents of the Moral Law, 
nega nat a oe. all mens hearts. This Law is pers. 
feR and compleat, uſe there is no moral precept neon 
ro any moral virtue, bar is contained herein, neicher is thi 
any vice, but is heceby checked and condemned : efrgeoy | 
ſhall compare chem together, co wit, qnoral Virtues with the 
ral Law, | hy 
A virwe is a babit of aQing good : on the other fide, vicei 
habic of aQting evil. - *7 
Virrue or vice may be termed moral or theologick according 
theaR, which it produceth, which is either moral good or & 
or theologick good or evil. | 
So holineſſe is a habit of acting according to the Law of Gol 
Sinis a habit of aRtiagcomrary to the Law of God, according i 
1s written in all mens hears, + 
That this Law is known to all'men,ic appearshence, becauſe 
men are checked by their confrience art one time or another 
their fins. NY 
There are four cardinal or principal Virtues : Pradexce, Puftice, 
Temperance and Fortitade. 4- 
Prudence is a habit, through which a man is direfled in ex 
ciling particular vireues. F* 
Irsmcegrant parts are three. 1. Theremembrance of thi 
paſt. 2. The knowledge of chings preſent. 3. The f 
of chingsto come. . Thomas Aqninas counteth eight, 1. 
mory. 2. Knowledge, 5. Aptneſſe to learn, 4. C 
neſſe, 5. Reaſon. 6. Foresſight.” 7. CircumſpeRion, 8. 
tion. | 
The ſubje&ted parts of Prudence are four, tr. Kingly pi 
dence, in governing his Subje&s. 2. Politick prudence of tht 
People,  1n obeying the Magilirate, '3. Occonotnical pigs 
dence, in governing a family. 4. Military prudence, in 


an | 

The potential. parts of pradence are three, 7. Inquiry 
means, 2, Judgement cogcerning - the - means invent 
- * ; : 3. A 
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| 4..Commafid, that them things be effected , upon which judge 
a is paſt, 
' Puftice is a virtue of piving every one, what is 
les integral parts are three. 1. Tefive honeſtly, 
every one whatis his: 3, To wrong no man, | * 
The ſubjeRed parts of Juſtice are two, 1, General Juſtice, 
through which a man deals juſtly with the Co ch. 
3. Special or particular Juſbee, thryugh which « man ill 
with every particular perſon. Special Juſtice is two-folt.- 
es through which a mens juſt in bis crxdfng wich 
«hers. - 2: Diſtributive Juſtice, which is either recodipencing 
ron: fort good deſeris ; or puniſhing ihioy ew one for bis 
gimes : in which there is obſerved « Geomerrics proportion : © = 
mdin commurgtive Juſtice an Arichmetical proportion 
Right is chat, which agreeth wich the Law or Joftice. "Ir is ci- 
ther natural ,or policive : humane, or divine : Ecchefiaſtick,or civil: 
written, or not written. 
ALaw isa rule, command, or preceprt of Juſtice containing 
(hi, whatiojul, and what ought to bedone, Thereare three 
tions required to the conſtitution of a Law. 1. Equity. 
+ Authority. 3. Promulgation, of the publiſhing of it, - 
A laws cither external, or participated. The participated 
law is dividedin Natural, Humane, «nd Divine. 
-\ The Humane Law is cither Civil or Canonical. 
-The Divine Law is divided into the old and new Law. 
mpanneniod) a hair of <= py HR the ſenfes, particularly the 


hoſe _ feeli 
pra an of 1. Baſhfalnefſe, 2. Honeſty, 
parrsare four : Continence,Clemency,Hamilicy 


'To give 
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The ſubjected parts are Abſtinence , Sobriety , Chaſtity, and 
Yawefac' dnefle, > | 
Fertiende iv« virrne in attempring terrible mmarcers, 


| 1, To wphold. 2. Togg of. - | 
The itegraiparts of Forticwde are Magnenihity Magni6cenie, 


4 icaceand and Perfeverance. 
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CHAP. XIV, 
Man's Fall, and of Atheiſm, 


t, A rational enquiry into man's primitive eftate. The manue 
war's fall. 
2, Grounds, whence a man may rationally colle# bopes for buy veſh 


FANnNOE. . | 
3. That Atheiſm is the worſt of fins, and that an Atheiſt is nnah 
of performing the leaſt good att. herein the geodneſſe of an ah 


<a 4 
4. A Charatter of an Athiiſ. That confirmed Atheiſt 
the enely finne againſt the bely Ghoſt, A fall Diſcovery of 
Atheif. '” 
+4 
He other part of the objet of Faith is Gods mercy all 
goodnefle : how.a natural man comes to find out 
mercy, 1 ſhall inſtantly demonſirate, Man, having compared 
the difficulty of the Law with his #nableneſſe of performing 
dience toit, cannot reſt ſatished or aſſured, unlefle relieved 
affiſted by theſe rwo Attributes of God : for he, being 
ous of his pravity and corrupt ſtate of nature, muſt 1magi, 
that he was nor ſo created, but good and bleſſed , becauſe tht 
Creator is good and bleſſed, and being left to his free-will, kno# 
ing what was good, and what might de evil ,be through a wants 
curioſity and alurement of an evil ſpirit ( which ſpirits were a# 
ated before man, and whoſe nature ic hath alwayes been to te o 
man and draw him into evil ; as ſhall be proved by reaſon ell 
where) was overſwayed to try evil ; one a& of which, 
not God through his grace prevented it, might baye been 


A 


rs, har his nature in ſuch a manner, that be woul 
ve 


rendreduncapable of cyer recovering his former 


or of ating a good at, By reaſon that the commiſſion of . 


evilaQt muſt needs bave cff<&ed a privation of that habit, 
he once had of working good : for they being aRs pre 


ſrom'two cogerary habits, che latcer mult have expelled the 6 
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wer, which would have remained unrecoverable ; becauſe pri- 
qatione ad habit um nou dat uy regre - Aft e plhvativer «-dabic 
rannor returo : Put out your ight ofice}; and you mill fever ex> 
wrerir. Wherefore it mult have thac matybeingar. 
rived to this depreaved ſtare of naturemuſt have become = meer 
ahen trom , in whoſe former reſemblance his happineſſe 
Wcoaliſt- Furthermore, the immoral ſpirit, expiring out of 
te dody in.chac condition,  abiderh ecernally © 7, 
imblance from God, which two caſes makes its Hate 

ad diſmai. Thus you may remark, tharit is poſſible to a natural 
man by way of a Serites co colle his firſt beatitude, 'deficience, 


nd puniſhment. + Lal" 
Is it not then a man's greateſt concernment to. beſtir him. 
inthis nced and defeRt for a means of reſtaratiag? Here may 


bedemanded, How cana man for reltoration, if ahe babir 
e «Qing pood is quite exti and chat from a privatiasi to a 


TEC. 


labic, chere is noreturning? 2. Why may nota man have the 
ame hopes of reſtoration here in this world, as well as oug of it, 


athePapiſts bold ? | | 
*Tothe firſt I anſwer, That extirpation may be underſioodina 


molold repreſentation. 1, Asit repreſents a total extinftion 

ad ancihilation, Nibil remanexe[wi.* 2. As it doth repreſenc 

Kot a total, yer almoſt a coral annitulation, there ſtill remaining 

ine part of the thing : thus x man ſaith hiseye is our, when be 

an te buc 2 little, It is poſſible for a man to bein cither of 
theſe condicions : if he is inthe ficſt, queltianlefic be is in a loft 
eandicion, and is uncapable of recovery, for the. objeted rea- 
bn. The continual acting of evil produceth a toral habit of evil; 
wherein if a man be habituaced, that ſmall portion of the remgin- 
good is totally extirpated : Az in an Athcilt, who is one, 
rein the habit of Good is —_— CS 
ately and perverſly ignorant 61 Go in whom the ha» 
kic of evilis eden he becometh a blaiphemer againſt 

Godindenying his being. 

111. An Atheiſt hath not ſo much virtue or power in him, as 
{{ theredy ro do one good action, _ A good aRtion is, which doth- 
| ho pancen ( Bona cenſetwr aftie, qua [na idea Con- 

forms ) therefore muſt, x. Proceed from a pranciple. 

_ roy geodobjet.- 3. Be intended to agood. 
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Dn) 
God denieth his tigh 
mois eres = IV 
regain an a £ 
jp: rear 4 from whom ſhe recerved = 
be in denying God denieth bis own being, hiv bog. 
anatindiings 2e.che lnnge of God, the —_—- S— ) 
rfeR eſſence, which doth argue, that hawag-or 
corallyextin extin@, aod chat zbere rewaineth a pienar poſſeſl 
pa notes 5 Bone 
he ot a 
yy es is farther eyzdent , | our uaderfianding j y 


ethof all things in ordroation to ation,  eanat_ are, pews 
formed in ordination to our laſt end, which 

ſitively denied by him, proveth che truch of the for 
Conchuhon. 


The ſecond Qualificationof a good aChon is, That its 
muſt begood. A mans will is carried forth to a triple < 
whereot rwo have reſpec to the body, the other to the foul. 
the two reſpeRting the body, one iy Cefired tor the con 
of the body, the other forconfervation of the ecier orhin 
Theſe as being Phyſical objects are Phybtcally good to all n 
Bodies ; for Fn: & bonum convertuntar, @ Being and | 
convertible. Whereforechis mazime, Omnia apperunt # 
All Brings covet good, and canner covet evil, 1s oncly to be 
ſtood of phyſical good objects. 

Thethird ObjeR relating co the ſoul is moral good, whole 
jeQtiverieſſe is only proper to rationabeficnces. 

TheloP condition requircdins good athion is its dired 
a good end; which is, to God's gory ard praiſe, ro the 


—_— his Wikdow, Omrupotence and all others of his At 


compare the actors of an Atheiſt wich rbefer 
— we ithlt fn find thers infhumrely C1 
from them, they proceeding from the worſts 


and being imployed LI nornonye q 
SS © - 
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m2 twolt horr: 'F 
Devilia the ſhape of a man, 
of 4 ; ri hCly in jurieus 50 ny 
| of lingers; a ficobje& for Gad*svengeance,” and the 
rorment, that the depch of Hell and covy of Devils are 
AT 2 >» 


ſpuc our, 4 | 
there a fiane, which God, alchough he is infinicely merei- 
reſolved not to pardon, it isconfirmed Atheifme gorkts 
only creaſon, which man can commit againfiGod.- The 
ty which be doeth unto God, is in Blaſpheming his-(acred 
z cobding him of his Honour, and of all his Ateridutes ; 
that, which doth {infinitely augment hisſinne, 45 bis petfi- 
fecein it after ſych an uoexpreſlible indulgence. "TERS 
piopollidle that a1l-yices ſhould lodge and center- in one 
z for I could never hear that any mans x man was fo vicious, 
kar he had ſome good (1 mean good, xs the valgar ealleth it ) 
qulity in him, Many have accuſed ſuch a one for s Drur- 
_—_— for a Robber,ora Cheatgyer ſome there wall be Mi; 
6 you may hear ſay, although fuch a one is'« Drunkard, 
pethe is honelt,or kind,or civil,c*c. or of another althoagh he is 
tRodder, yet he is no Murderer ; although a Chear, yot he is no 
Bmunkard : © thacl ſay, there is no naturatmary fo vicious, bur 
Gre is ſomeching in him, which people will ſwy is $504: Butan 
Atheilt hath a nelt of all vice in him , there is ior «rice (lg 
Y fable or deform'd, alchough it be againſt nature, but 
Þ mike cryal of it ; becauſe be dreads neither God,or his Law#An 
BY Atheiſt will wrong, cheat, revile bisown parents; bewill afur- 
Ger his 0wn relations, friends,or others, if it de for bis imereft; 
pleaſure , he wil! Rob, fteal, defame, Hlaſpheine, and what 
? *ris true he doth not alwayes do theſe as, becauſe hefears 
JT the Law of man, nevertheleſs his will is not backward, but prone 
Y 'vall manner of wickedneſs, what ſhould binder him ?- his con« 
+ fence will noc, becanſe that is deaded:; bycir quicknerh agaire 
F* lie deſore his deard, and- then. beginneth bis tage and +074 
then the Devils come about bim,cach bufied in | 
 worgnd miſery, then Hall and Ererniryiagtbugd, 1-10}, » 


- 


4 


py 


be a preſident of Atheiſm ap 

Here may be que{iioned,, Since that an Atheiſt bath utcer 

bis rigbe reaſon, whether God cannot be moved thro h | 

feor mercy, to create a new underſtanding or 
inhim? TheSolution of this queſtion take out of theſe two 
ſequent concluſions, 

1, Thereis rothing imaging ble to be created, which excerk 
Gods abſolute omnipotence. (God as be is infinite in power, 
as are -4lſo infinite :. as he 45 omnipgtent, he is. all-creatng 

not created Angels, . men, the world, and all 
contained? I conclude then, that the refticuction of 
Achertt, is poſſible through = cm x6 

2. God is infinitely perte& whoſe perteRion is revealed 
through his molt perſe& aruributes, which are, his 6mnipored 
juſtice, mercy, goodneſſe,c. it is certain theſe-are allpe ” 
Rionrs in the higheſt degree. The concordance or agreange 
theſe attribuccs one with the other is no leſſe a perfection; @ 
ſhould they diſagree, ic would bean impert:Rion not tobe cats 
ccived in the molt: perfcGacing, This premaſed, 1 infer, Thu 

God is omnjpacent accerding ©< the concordagce of bis arts 


butesz, what is chere bur God can efieR ic if agreting with 


actributts > Poſfibly you may objet, God canngt recall 
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- hecannotmakea Devil an Angel, <<. 1 anſwhr, 

TH | ding of theſe a& is diſs \& Gods acrrifiutes , namely 

C- with his unchangeable or orda | is 
that man ſholtid die at a certain mi 


in damned to all eternity, thar'a thi 
: recalled; for ſhould 


mercy inuſt be , beitnever ſo little. © An Atheiſt onely is a 
fianer againſt the holy Ghoſt, he is ſuch whom to ſanQike 18 diſ- 
agreeing with the nfture of the holy Ghoſt. What ſhall or can the 


holy Ghoſt caſt its beams upon that , which is alrogether evil? 
Here may be demanded , How doth the holy Spirit then mani. 
feſt it ſelf ro any, fince all men are ſinners, and all finners are 


enl? 
"lanſwer, Thatall men, except Athgifts, have ſome ſpark" of 
govd lodging in them, upon which th pirit doth work;and 


which ic doth increaſeand cheriſh, whereby's: laſt a man'weak- 
neth the habir of ſinring. 
06 n Atheiſt may ſxvea man from drowning , but in (6 
6 a good at, Ergo, An Achcilt hath fill fome ſpark 
of g ingin him. | 
» Tanſwer, That ic is in no wiſe a good aR,neither doth it proceed 
froma good principle, or. is it directed to a gogd end. The 
ad upon which he doth it, is upon conlideratiqn, that were 
in the ſame caſe, or the like, he would be glad another ſhould 
yp BY ſame to him; ſo that r is for his wh = ; for —_— 
imagine,that a man's drowning might conduce to his bene» 
fir, coubeleſle he would never preventit, "the 
The {econd Repreſentation of the extirparion of a habit is,when 
S 
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there yet remainerh ſome ſpark of good which is ioherentin all WW + 
natural men, in an unequal proportion, accerding to the | 
prevalence of ilhabit. What foul is there ſo rooted ininjs 
gvity, which doch not ſometimes ©good at (fer /e) through 
ic ſelf, andibis is a fign, thac chiere is a good diſpoſition latent 
in all men;A murcherer after he bach commitned that hainow 


crime, isimmediately checked through the ſting and light of 5 | 


— 


conſcience,reaſonirig thatGod is jult and thence dreads his 
Now to dread God 18a action promediog from the inltioQ® 
and remaining light of che ſoul, which is alſo a good principle, 
and conſeq isa mark, that he is nartotally evil. You may 
reply againl the conſequence, and argue, Thatthe Devils red ' 
and fear God , Deyils are unable of cfieQting a good ah 
and therefore fearin a murtherer is not a good ation, Ianh 
That the fear of God naked, and not cloathed with a repentance, 
and effluence from a good princip'e, doth not imply a a&, 
and therefore the naked fear in Devils abateth nothing from thei 
evil : but as to a murtherer in fcaring God's juſtice, wiſheth be 
bad not committed the fat, Fear wing. th it a great unqui» 
erneſſe of mind, bur a man naturally wiſhecb'the removal of any 
unquietneſſe of ſpiric, and therefore a murtherer wiſheth his 
crime undone, with a reſolution, queſtionleſle never to attempt. 
the like again,which is a Kind of repentance. But bere you ſeems. 
me with a ſecond objection, That many murtherers after 
ſo vi | por pet58 with egy er of Gal 
juſtice, unquietneſſe , or any other kind of repencancy, - 
ut ing in their pravity and wickedneſle, and affirming uns 
tillthe laſt, chat were it todo again, they ſhould not omic thes 
doingof it. I anſwer, That thele wretches are in no. ti | 
ing from Atheiſts, ſince they wilfully blot the r of 
God and his Laws out of their conſciences ; for oc [ 
inpoliible, buc they mult be furpriſed with fear. 
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CHAP, XV, 


Of the Meine and Manner of Manspcend 
Reſtoration, 


4 What u requsfire for a man to conſider in order to bus eſcape and 


' - 


#1108. Y 
2,” How 4 man may nat wwally find ont 4 means rewding to bu reffs- 
outuon. 
3. The deſcription of God's mercy. | oy 
4 Thetxplanation of the preceden deſcraption. . 
$* The att, throwgh which God's mercy doth ſuccour 4 natural foul 


inber contention. 


I. FTis ior enough for manto be ſenſible of the , where- 
io bets, butic behoveth him ſurcher to lay out for a means | 
of eſcape and recovery, whereſore it will be requilite to explain, * 
1. That there is a means for man's'r . 2. How thoſe 
means are (O beprocured.. 3. The diſpoligion of will whereby a 
, man is :o procure that means. 

I, Man, velng egehen Inge the reſentment of his peril- 
ouscondition, makesa ſearch (omnibus nataraliter [us ſalntem 
mlientibus. All beings naturally endeavouring their preſeryati- 

6f,) chrough a ſpark of that dusky lightſtil! glowing wo him in» 
| BY twallprobable mcars, and infers from that ordigary mazime 
BH (Simile fmiili conſervat wr. Albbeirgs are prelerycd bycheir like) 
" Y thatthe foul being a Spirit, ſhe mult alſvexpeR ber preſervatio# 
from a ſpirit ; hence concludes, that the ſame ſpirit, to wheat 
he acknowledgeth his Creation and exiſtence, mult be the onely 
means of his preſervation and reſticutior. The foul having now 
diſcovered a means, ſhe directs her next aim to a further 
How and whereby to procure che ſaid means, ſhe argues with 
ber ſelf; God through bis goodneſſe bath given me @ bei 
loopgrre! orb 7 #i maxim: diff ufrunm) And the ſame 
” , which tnayed bim to confer an cffence upon me , wi 
$ INT ny rey Rives pntiing, and reſtore 
| m2 
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its primitive ſtate. This produces a hope inthe ſoul, which ig # 
middle paſſion between a ceriain knowledge, and an utter dps © 
ſpair, partaking ſomewhat of an aſſurance, avd as much of a Dgv. 
irs ing this anguiſh, tbe ſou! further diſpucegwith hee 
ar ood, and there!ore yl ſave bex ,, @muhe oth ' 
her eonſcience accuſerth her, in chat ſhe harh"puther happinelſe * 
at a ſtake by offending agiinſtche gaadnefſe of God, and defies 
Qing from ber primitive payection, which (no doubt) 
God's juſtice will be ſatisfiedfor. God's juſtice. is an gtcrs 
whereby he ſeparateth a!l chofe from his preſence, thacarey 
tohim. The ſouVnow in a tempeſt ſurrounded with ionvumerate 
wwvesof doubts and commotions of ſpirit, |aboureth wich all lis 
ſtrength to come to an anchor,or to make for a harbour, þ 
beats againſt the rock of God's juſtic? ready to founder, then betty 
offggein ro Gods goodnefe, and ſaves her ſelf from danger of 
roaKk ;. yet the ſame peril! being imminent Uu dhe ſhe 
' agreeth with her felf ro ſteer another courſe, where y 0 conſult 
her ſafety, at laſt lighteth upon an infallible Pilot Gad's mercy; 
which brings ber clear off to a harbour of aſſurance and acl 
which is a naturaÞfairh. 
I11, God's mercy is an attribute, through which he is mo 
eo ſuccour a periſhing ſoul labouriog for its own recovery. 
attribute (7 Heomuaieucr ) according to the capacity of by 
mane reaſon, is called compailionand pity, Compaſſion in f 
an endeavouring to help a man grappling with bis miſery. Thi 
fame compaſſion hath a reſemblance to that, which is in 
although infinirely inferiour to it; for we ſpying the mi 
wherein a man is involved bearing down and oyercoming 
bappineſſe , do endeavour from a printiple of love (thr 
whickfwencline ro what ever is like to us, and rejeR what 
is unlike) co ſupportand aid him by adjoyning a force of 
ſame nature to that, which is ſuppreſſed. But whena man is 
der*d altogether miſerable and unſupportable,, then we. rej 
him, and our compaſſion towards him ccaſeth, becauſe his 
ſery hath overcome his happineſſe, or his evil bath totally e 
led his good, and ſo he remains in a deſperate ſtate: forinſtas 
& man who 15 a going to be hanged for ſactiledge; and he pers 
Ring in hiscrime untill che laſt, is deſperate and quice loſt, sby 
ving ao geod in him; now our compaſſion cinnot be may 
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rdofackat ons becauſe he i cocll Si go _ 


"yeth in vain. ” 
«TV. butt rem hmporon pn 
Firſt, Hay it isan A | 
perſections , whezehy we congeive Mer: ch 
efe& as really diftin& ore from the ogher. iT —_ 
nn, becauſe we attribute them to him, thereby co make - 
Aon in our underſtandings of the ſeveral a <d- 
ic were from dillin@powers, which ry do fork for 
© i=-God there is'n0 jonTto be-ima chat ſuppoſing 
_ gcompolition, and a compotuion anim NE fo thac whar 
_ ever we-attribute roany of God's Anribures, isroattribute it ro 
God himſelf. Nobileft in Deo quis fit ipſe Dexs. There is noching 
jo God, but whatis ſelf. 
iN, The AR, which flowerh from God's mercy, doth faceour 
+ and ſtrengthen the ſoul in this contention, by expelling the cows 
. which the material ſbecier and depravate a ite of the 
havecaſt abour it, rw. cm they draw the from God, 
- andincbant her to ſortifh pleaſures. 

+ God's mercy is diflinguidhs, from his Y b:cauſe 
through his goodneſle he aRerh that, which is good ( OIL 
Netwa). inicfelf, or atterh upon good having no pare of eyil 
oppoling it, as tocreate man or the world, or to et _ 
i his innocence. His mercy hath-a reſpeR ro F'of'Go 
\b oppoſed by evil ; as co redeem man is an act of God* 
mercy. 
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CHAP. X VI. 


'of the the Light and Darkneſfe of Man's pragtick 
wo . underſtanding, | 


= Light and Darkge(e art analog alto prongiplerof ed and 
So ronceraing Light and Deeds. | | 


'3. The 
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6 - Chap. 16. r 
Thetwekinds of Light, What the ight46, and tn 
3» 4 wary apts by: þrÞ lags #, and boy 


br 
4. w raj ary yk Samgh- firſt man atird 
” red. 


ugh « nature] tfpofition, 


I bY Yr eee gonrdmager mr of Good and Bll 
Light and Darkneſic, which being io this T' 
ſtated the two principles of mans ations, whether gaod or 4 
it-will nor be impertinenc ro unfold the nature of each; Byi 
way you areto take notice, thac Lightis analogalto the prir 
Col. Jo of good, . and darkgefleto the yum » <p evil, which an 
containing a clear and exprefle emblem of good and evil; 
ſhall therefore the rather retaine its a-Laalegare for to th 


Ii Concerning Light and Darknefle may be ing 
I, What Light is, or what the habic of Light is. 2. 
Darkneſſc is,” and how it is co be cakenin this place. -4., He 
is otherwiſe called. $5, How jt got its firtt footing in 
6. What proportion there is between the remaining Light, al 
this babic of Darkneſſe. 97. How ewo contrary habirs can | 
inberein the ſame ſubjeR at the ſame rime. 8. Whether che hat 
of Lightisa babirme per ſe, andthe habic of Darkneſſe a habity 
pey «cridens. © How one Contrary habit doth aR agginſt 5 
other. 10- How the one at laſt happens to extirpate ? 
other, , 

I11. Light, as you may know further in the ſecond Bulk 
part 2. iseither primitive or derivative : The firſt is called Lat, 
and through its emanative power & by ſome ſaid to cauſe the ſ& 
cond, otherwiſe named Lumen : or in Engliſh the former 
berendred a Zight, the latter an Fnlightaing. The foul br 
i» the primitive Light, which frradiates or enlighceneth 
whole body. This illumigation is more ſplendid and of gret- 
ter luſtre in the brain and animal ſpirits, than in any other 

» becauſe the Zaymen is reflexed through a reperaus 
agxinid theanerial and membranous parts of the brain. 
I'V. The babitof ny, but the facilicy or >” 
t 


fineſſe of rhe firſt Light in actuating the froond, which hapnetl/ 


leofgoode 
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gets , pin cal ne lupoe whe 


| ——  — — 
then, 1, It is an acquired cy, that is, not naturak 
* through 2 habit we do operate beak which 
re wes « difficnlry of work! + penny Frvner 
Bur wherein lay the ry? cither in the 
Hog, or in the inſtrument, or in eras. ks eeh > 
wo "There could be no difficulty inche power, for 
tingin the ſubſtantial form is unalcerable. Eoin he inflen 
and objet. Now then thedifficulty inthe inſtrumem and 


{ is removed » dnp, the ew to the objeR, and 


to the « habit is 
-__ —— Wherfore che firſt man in Þ 


| fnce in them againſt 
« WW, fo likewiſe the objeds were all firred to their ſeveral 
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bis immednte effcte and a&s cannot but be moſt perfe&; and 
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Coritaining ritional difebrerics of Mans prini. 
" rive, and ſecond cſtare. g =P 


I. That Man vas created moſt perfett. «A proof from reaſus; 
inferring God to be a moſt rational Spiris. Rs... 
2. That Man by means of his firff andſecond light, wdtela 
ings perfetily.in their proper natures; «s they were.” 
3. T hat the firſt man did not ſleep during hu incorrupteftate. |" 
4. T hat the firſt man did cat and drink; \ 
$.-T hat the firſt man Would have generated an the ſame manner and” 
mates. by ſame parts, as be did afterwards, but without that 
heme, ad finfull laſt That there were no co-Adamires. The 
Sſmrdity of Far blaſpbemons opinion —_—_ przx-Adamites. * 
6. T hat the firſt man was beyond er of erring in any altion ys." 
ceeding of bisſoml. PeY het Es ey b 
7. A rational inquiry into the firft finne, and knowleag of the fir 
{> ren p 4 4 by 
8. The manner of man's ſalbproved by reaſon, His punifliment fu * 
the breach of the firſt et = | 
9. 4 further collettion of man's puniſhment for hi firſt finne, That 
a preſent nwnavoidable temporal dearh Was part of many _—_ 
ment, and not a preſent nnavoidahle eternal drath. 
10,: That man after buf all was not brcome wirer ly exil, | +4 :1 
11, A» (HMMACT ATION of the relidts of Goodim mas. _ 


O tell you how darkneſſc firſt ceaſe&on man, it will be re 
ceflary to examine and dive juto his firſt creation, the Nate 
and manner ofir, ard hence, by way of conſequence, to dedu& 
the caſualties and accidents, to which he was expoſed. Firſt, Be- 
yond all arguments 
Man was created moſt perfe& in his eſſence and operations, 
decauſe whatever is immediatly created by God mult be perfe; 
the reaſon is, in that God isa moſt cauſe, and therefore 


1 | : APES, nw 12 + 4b Sto AB eSntgt.-.. 
Book IV, _Nawal Theology. 
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man above all, he being created a5 to God's owni 'm S 
You maydemand how [ comets 


that?i anſwer,that man may 
eaſily apprehend, that God is a ſpirir, becauſe his ſubſtance is 
immediacly impercepcible any of the external ſenſes : 
were he material, bis body w —= 7 panay=—. rr 
nal dimenſion of parts, nevertheleſſe hi material ob- 
jets are buc mediately,cyery minute perceived by us chrough the 
ſaid intermediate aRions upon material objects. - Secondly, We 
know tharhe is molt raticnal and underſtanding, becanſ(e 

Reaſon cannot but judg all hisa&s to be moſt Rational : onthe | 

other parr, the ſou} knoweth her ſelf co be a (pirir, þccatſe her fl 

eſſence is alſo immediately impercepuble we rr 

ſenſes. That ſhe is rational needs no proot, Wherefore berice 

it is apparent enough, that man was created after Gad'y 

ima 4k 

. The firſt light then, being moſt perfet, produced alſoits 
ſecond light ia no lefſe perfection , parcicularly chat, which is 
inſtrumencall to its Reaſoning, which made man capable of an- 

p derſtanding all things in the world in their own nature: Beſides 

I there was no relittence or —_— any of the objects ; be- 

, cauſe they, bring all created for the ſervice of man, had their 

KY natures ( as it were) writ apon their breaſt, ſo that berein they 

| were at the command of the underſtanding : not only ſo, buthbis 

will exerciſed a ſree and deſpotick command over all God's crea. 

tures, whether inanimated or animated, which latter, a 

ticularly beaſts, were all of a meck and obedient nature; 

; wiſe they could not have fitted man's occalions. ” 

111. Whether man ia this ſtate naturally (lept or not;-is du» 
dious; yet it is more probable, tharhe did vor, becauſe ſleep 
ariſcth from an impericion of the Body, and wearineſſe ot the 
animalſpirics, which-is noc- co be led in (© 2 crea» 
ture, Belzdes fleep would have detr part of his dappineſle, 
becauſe an intermiſlivn trom joy is a kind of miſery; and a total 


a boli tof joy is ® toral miſery. 
I V. pci cat and drink ; for otherwiſe many parts of his 
body, as his fomack, guits, liver, ſpleen, kidnics, bladder, &ec. by 
| V... Nan; bad be continued jnibis primitive late,, would have 
genierared,: and inthe ——_— OD 


Non 
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although withour that null luſt and ſhame : The teas | 
fonts, Becauſorhe ſparmatick pares, or genitals would elſe be 
ſappoſed to be ſuperaddcd tor no end. 
: Iris £ that «dew did not generate in his in» 
corrupt ; for if he had, be would have begot chil 
dren (fince that through his entire perfeftion , be could 
miſe of no end inany of his a@tons) who not participating of 
inalſinne would in like manner have continued their race to 
this day, and have remained in Paradice, buc fading, that ng 
fuch Paradice mm at preſent be diſcovered upon carth,and thar all, 
the beſt parts of the carth are known; we may juſtly inferre the 
bility of the fore-{tarced concluſien.. Poflibly you. may ob+ 
je&;, Thar Paradilg is in another material world, as ſuppoling 
every Star to be a world, 1 anſwer, T hat your objeRtion is ab» 
ſurd, and hath no apparenttoundation, as I bave proved in my 
Phylicks. The ſame reaſons do alſo ſhew the abſurdity of that 
blaſphemous opinion touching Pra- Adamiter and o0- Adannies. 

V L There was no aftionor pleaſure, if immediately 
ing from the ſoul, wherein man coulderre: becauſe the foul, ha- 
ving a reſemblance to rbe Di vine Nature, hadinirt ſelf no contra» 
IRC error,, Neither could he finne in the plea-+ 
fares of his mind, they deriving from the contemplation of. his 
Creator. 

VIL Ir isalſo certain, that God, as he is Creator and King 
of, and ever all hiscreatures, did require obedience from them,, 
whereby they ſhou'd expreſſe cheir ſubjxRion, hamiticy, and love 
to him : Wherefore ( no- doubt) he impoſed ſome one com- 
mandment uponthem, which would be ſufficient to teſtifie their 
ebedience and ſubjetion, This commanddid not reach to the 
immediate or pure objeR of che ſoul, bur neceſſarily co the obs 
jetof the Body. - The command upon the obje& of the body 
muſt have been aninterdiion of ſome one of its pleaſures, ro 
whichic was inclined : otherwiſe hadthere been bur little difh- 
airy init, it would have exprefſed but an indifferent ; 
orlove, The pleafuresof the body conſiſts mainlyinghtiog 
that itis probable ſome edible ching was imerdi which 
man wasto abſtain. And althor thiscormand did immediats« 
ly extend to the body, yet there being har berween the 

it, the one could eaſily move the ,. where wa 
G6 wediately reach the ſoul alſo. The: 
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The breach of this commandmea malt have threatned- 

iſhmenifor to imprint a fear apon man. | 

V11 L This puniſhment was impoſed upon that, which ſhoyld 
be the firſt inticer , which neceſſarily was the body no 
appetitive faculty. No queſtion but man ſuſtained alforhe torce- 
of the Devil (becanſe we are yet minurely actached by him) -who 
wrought upon him in a diſguiſe ( for had he appeared tro man ith 
his own ſhape, man would have ſhunned him) more _ 
ard ſtracagems, than a#anopenenemy , By diverting him from 
thinktng upon God, in drawing his underſtanding to « fenftal 
obje, ſo-thac he wrought firſt opon man's ,inp 
ſome __—_ objeR to its appetite, which did ſoon entice the 
ſoul's will. 

Wherefore Man could not bave defleted from God withoue 

dingto this atrraGtion of the Devil, and ceafing ſor a white 

m contemplating God, to whom had he but rcturned in'titne, 
it wonld ſoon havye recalled bim from all the allurements of the 
evil ſpirit, However man went on in hearkning to theevil ſpirir; 
And ſomuch wy ano0ny becauſe it isprobable, the Devil 
red co him, profeſling an entire friendſhip in propoſin 

which might conduce to the amendment of bis condition, 
and pleaſure of his Body. This done, the Deyils work was the 
better half finiſhe. Hereupon man yeclkding to the Devils petſua- 
fron, and topleaſetisluſt , ſoon after fortciced bis happineſſe: 
His diſtin knowledge of things failed him ; his ſruition of God 
, 'was loſt; his bodily ao was now more increaſed than-eyer, 
and cher.ce committed the ſame finne a thouſand rimes over. All 
God's creatures diſobeyed bim, beaſts grew fierce, ' herbs poiſon- 
- 1 ous. The Elements lo{t their purity, the Sun yeelded of his li 
and brighcneſle, the ſtares of their virtues and influences, 
great alceracion immediately herevpon ſucceeding, he foon per 
ceived that be bad finned, andat the fame inſtant felrthe 
ment for {in » be needed no trial, for his coaſcierce yeelded. - 
7, nptEIeoTr eo Ts 
in, 

I X. It was not a preſent, unavoidable eternal ſeparation from 
God ; for then Ged would havecaſtbim imo bel! immediately, 
ſke he did the Devil , whoſe crime was unpardonable, finethe 
alpired z0haye dey God tirhſetf, and it with thete Fettteined 
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" not the leaſt ſpark of good, but being rendred al evil,there 
F "I remained nothing in him worch ſaving. Hence by the way] confirty 
E my former propoſicion, that man bad a principle cf good remain. 
ingin bim after bis fall: for otherwiſe God ſhould have caſt bin 
znto bell immediately. | | | 
2+ It was preſent, temporal, unavoidabl@eath, namely x 
ſeparation of che ſoul from the body ; which he ſoon concluded 
from the alteration of his body and diſpoſition- rg fickreſſe, 
through which bis body at laſt muſt neceſlarily be brought co x 
temporal death z yet this temporal deach did.not exclude ai eter. 
nal one, in caſe he. neglected rhe molt gracious means deſtained 
for his reſticunon,} : 
3. It contiſted- in a partial! unlikeneſſe to God : for bet 
ſore he knew all things diltuntly by one operation of mi 


now by many, then withouterrour, now ſubje to wiſlakes 


errours, 

- 4, Theloſſe of Paradiſe. . Theſeat, wherein he was firſt con- 
ſicured , was before full of all perfections, abounding of alt 
things for the of man: all herbs were nouriſhing; flowery 
fragrantz beailsof a ſoft, pleaſant, and delightfull nature ; the 
Elements in their ſplendour, the Earth fruitfull, the waters 
ſweet ; the air clear and wholſome; the fire pure. Soon after all -* 
was changed ; ſome herbs became venemous , others ſtill reſers 
ving ſome goodneſle in them; ſome flowers changed into a ſtink, 
.o;hers retained yer ſome ſweet odour ; ſo ſome Beaſts became 
wild,others remaining tame;a part of theearth remained barren, 
and a part fruicfull, &c. 

X, Had manthen become quite evil through this one a, all 
thac, which had been ſubſervient to him before, would now have 
become noxiousand deſtructive co him. His knowledge of God 
was not totally blotted out, his knowledge of all other thi 

was not quite aboliſhc : for he knew them (till, alchough nor wi 
the ſame diſtinQion and evidence. Since then it was fo, thar part 
of mans enjoyments were yet remaining, and that part changed 
into croſles, it is probable, that a part of the goed in man re- 
coal, pe0 0 raorgere of evil centred ; for had man not re. 
- +24 \ =p RAMs God would have taken alt good away 
Now after the ſhipwrack of man's happineſſe and admiffionof 
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Creacor. 

2. Al Reaſoning faculty. 
11/3, His bodyas yer in healeh, MG ETTULE 4 
death. 


4. Aplace wherein to live- 
All theſe Relics were much impaired nn IG 
yerthelefſe God left them for ſomerhd : namely, that: 
ſervemanasa means for his reſtizution: - ,,- 

I bad almoſt forgor: ro inferr macs. remeias dis 
ſree-will : for no gry firſt man had a free-will to 


good and evil, which iris DOOrngers — 7am. bra in 
im after his fall. - 70 
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CHAP, -XVIIL 7 
Of the manner of the Sup _ 3 Extin& b *Y 
on, Predominance Trinmph of 
the Habit of Good. 


1, The repetition of ſome of the pong principles of this Trecs 
ti/e, 

2. What it i that hindrqth the Hobia of Good- 

1- How the good Habit ms deated, and overcome by the 
evil habit, Mow the g Habit happens ro ſappreſſe and vanqui/h 
the evil habit. 

hf 4 we are apt to incline moſt 16 theſe things that are for- 
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| ay none Papiſt i were indaxod to flats « Purgazory, Thin 
errer 


7. That the properties of theſe rwe Habits i varies in ever nd, 
vidual (wbjef. Wh 


L 1 FRY nar bath byx propplcd in the fore-going Chaptet 


or habit of evil, and how man fell incqit, You may further re. 
member, rharman bad no habit of Good, becauſe TX re 


fiſted his nm rural, powers :: wherefore iris no abſurdity to 
That man aReth now,ggood aabeyil theongh ecquired or 
habirs, KMordover letmedefire yourto take notice, how man fell 
fine: viz. Thatit was through the inclination and entice 
ment of his or ſcnſual appetite, and that thereby biz 
reaſon was notdrawn aſide vielente or coattive, but ivclinatint 
and diÞoferive : that through this the body, asit were, got the 
hand of the ſoul, infomuch that after the ſoul had ſubmits 
red ber ſelf once to the command of the body,ſhe thereby forteit- 
ed her ſuperiority:that the body after che fall being corrupted and 
grown leſſe ſerviceable wwybeſoul, jt had ſtronger influence upon 
the ſoul than ever: That the habic of the ſoul is nothing elſe,burag 
—_ og its aRts,whether on evil;which is attains 
- / reqpant 101604 of as, and chroug 
at : a ah rgang cafe, and the obe As fierted. \ _ 
II. Whereny dif bits ppoſes tifficulcy, chrough which 
the former as haypbeeg hinfred;thar which bindrech the good 
habir, is the forcible drawing and prevalence of the ſenſual appe. 
tite, whereby iris ſer on and inclined co ſenſual afts, which tor the 
moſt parr t</de vil, 
111. Wherefore this good hakic is nothing elſe, bur the ſame 
principle of good ſomwhart deaded and diverted dy the ſenſual in- 
clinatiom of 'the body. 4 foruswfla ming fire may be deaded and 
choujerrhrouph blark ſmoky; whereby it is hindre from flaming, 
and yet continue a fire, and may blaze again, were the ſmokes 
but diſcuſſed , -m-fire we fee, when it beghnsrs blazes lirele, by 
degrees it blazes more and more, untill at laſt it gets tou flame, 
which keopy irs; life the beter}: and expetlech rhe ſmoke more 
vigorouſly; bur if ir begins ro leave _—_ 
Mm blazing rurn toureadifh lip 


® . 


you may now fully comprehend the nature of Darkneſs 
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| of che ſoul men'sli fabeacl Flinordine rpc 
by 


choakt through che dark ſmokes 

tice 4 but if « Þe yentilared, ad (ii frequent re 

tions of good aftsyit isvivited, and \>Ubto'l.gh "it if) 
ance COME to An-tatyre flame, it can rad nay nh 

* now 8nd then remic ſomewhar/of' its huſtro ;/' bue 
polbly ie mayg doth only. blaze a litcle now and rhen, orit may- 


be famea while, ye if it riſe not to burg clear quite 
nevertheleſle will. porih, SER 


faſb. 
LV. It is then 2 indices 
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| 
| | fwotberetb up be light ofthe ſou), —_ 
| aſide by barkning altcoge ona its motion and 

| decitanding will co rw, Fratunds, eſpexially ro 
| ſuch which are forbdems = 


Nitimnr in veriquns ſrarper caedioes) | 
That, which the Law doth moſ #2 > heh 
Is molt gain-ſaid by our perverſe defire, . 
Herein is the habit of the ſoul-deaded- and cveegtes by '&He evil 
_ lr cc aQs although wick d 
The ſoul may produce good with difficulty, be. 
waſe ſhe iroppoled by the evithadit'of the body: Bot the fie 
es the more the ſoul doth rriyumph over 
ered force; becauſe the bod betels wi Ire mad 
ye np ics once 
i be redintegrated in this world, ; Boys Feed 
de paid ;; to wit , death , which was contraſted , as 
ſhewed, through guilt of che firſtrranſpreffion, You _ 
enquire, Why God through his iafinite mercy dork not oo 
man this debt of deach ? 
laoſwer, Thar God through bis juſtice cancor, that 
plenary lacisfaRion, otherwiſe 'sthreatningsand g++ we. 
might be ſuppoſed to bein vein. 


| V+. From all-thivirappearteth; that the darkneffe of rhe ſoul 
= the predominance of the corporedl 
ſoul, and conſequegtly tha the good oof wes 
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is per ſe,' and the evil. babir per acetdens , for the ſame 
Rions, - which che ſoul of the firſt man was indued withall, wp 
alſo conferred upon every individual foul, becauſe. each of chefs 
doth;immediatly emanare-.from God, 'snd therefore is moſt pe 
fe&:: Ergo, the carapar ry vor every{oul is inherently 
her per//e, 4nd gi evil, which: doth aſlautr her is per accideny 
for ic is fromthe body: By the way lerme tell you-in caſe yo 
doe maintain originall finne, and affert it to be propagare 
through inieRion, you muſt agree in this very renent, viz, that 
it is propagmed ErenghthalateBiawet the dody, which ivj 
accidens to the ſoul : for ir cannor be propagated throughth 
infeRion of the-{4u!.,,, fot: that wavcreated pure and perfect : ve 
iſe you miuſt sffirm, thatche ſoul is ex rradvce, which i 

wy © 12> ek Re tet 

VI, mis: 10:0 m hed, 
which cannot be, unleſſe he ſoul leaveth it for a while a” 
for the ſoul, if itdeſerteth the body with an aſſurance of, and 
in God's mercyand goodaeſle, it-needeth nor to die, becauſe ik 
was not eſſentially corrupted, bur accidentally , and expiring ou 
of the body arrives to s preſence in the ſame purity, and 
perfeQion, as it was induced with acther firſt infufion, Whers 
tore the Papiſtsdo, molt beretically miſtake in arguing, that the 
ſoul for to be purified muſt abide a while in Purgatory, Here 
may be objected, 1f the ſoul remainerh good jper /e, and theevil 
be per accidens, .then the foul of eyery wretch being diſſolved 
fromche body is entirely pure and boly? Ideny the con 
for as as God's ral is not ſatisfiedgfor their fin commit 
in the fleſh, both their body and ſoul muſt neceſſarily be damned 
but as for the ſoul of a regenerated man, the guilt of his fins b#& 
logaca voy and God's juſtice ſatished in this world, rhe ſoul 
whendifſolved from the body remaineth efſcacially and naturally. 
good without any further purification. |'% 1 

VII. The proportion, which there is betweervtheſe two bs 
birs, is very various and different in moſt perſons: for we ſee,that 
ſome perſons their bogies and appetites are more depraved than 
others, and conſequently their good babits more deaded, and 
rhas ſome have much more ado to rebuke their ſenſual inclindti- 
ons than others, ab Yo anna 7 
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CHAP. XIX. 


1, How it # poſſible for two contrary Habits to inhere in one 
ſubjeX. 

2, The abjarditics, that follow this Aſſertion, viz. That the evil 
habit inheres in the ſoul per ſe. 

3. In what manner the Habit of good is taken to inhere per it is 

 thiſoal, 

4. That Ged created every mas theologically good, ISrveral Objetie 
ens.rtlating to the ſame aſſertion, anſwered. 

5. How the ſoul partaketh of the guilt of Original Sinne, T he opi- 
wiow of the Synod of Rochel wpon thu matter. 


I. Nine may eaſily explain how two contrary habits can 

inherein one and the ſame ſubjet, No queſtion it is 
impoſſible two contraries ſhould inhere both per /e in one ſub- 
je& ; for the" nature of contraries isto expell one another out 
of the ſame ſubjeRt : Yetir is not repugnant bur that two contra» 
ry babits may inhere both in one ſubjeR, provided the one exiſt 
init per /e, 4nd the ed x accidens, or that they be not inhe. 
rent in ohe partial ſubjeRt, although they may in the toral : for 
itis poſſible for a man to be «MiRted with two contrary diſeaſes in 
twoparts of his body, yet both are ſuſtained by one total ſub» 
j-R.- In like manner may the evil habir be principally and origi. 
nally inhcrentin the body, and che good fabir in the ſoul, yer 
both theſe are contained in one man, | 

IT. Notwichſlanding all this, there are ſome, who obſlinately 
do affirm, thar the evil habit inberesin the ſoul per /e, but bow 
dethey prove it? Certainly upon theſe ſuppoſitions, 

1, That the habits may be altered, and che ſubliance remain 
the ame. | 

2, That the firſt man aRed through habits. 

3. That the good habit being remoyed tbe evil habit ſucceed- 
edin itsſteed, and conſequently that an Accident doth migrate # 
ſubjefo in ſubjetum, which is onto? their own Maxims. - | 
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Theſe ſuppoſitions being all falſe, as bath been proved ar 
large, cannot be a firm fgundation for gny concluſion what. 
ever they have built upon chem. And therefore Iconclude 
again, 
got That in the 6rſt man there was a natural diſpoſition of 2&. 
ing goed, buc no habir, 

2. That there becametwo habirs in man after hisfa!l, che one 
ofgogd, and the other of evil. 

IT. That the babic of good inheresig man per ſe ( B£xctenu 
eflongs principinm dicatur anime, in:ft ts habits bona per /e, am 
prout habirua fit accidens, ſecundam iſt ud (pref anime attributi in. | 
eſſe per accidens, quia oh habit us eft acciden;;qua ramen mibicft is 
»ſitata locutie.) And the habit of evil per accidens ( Non guate- 
va proficiſcatur ab anima tangquan a mals privcipio, ſed duntaxa 
quatenus fit anime inflrumcntum.) Here one may objec, If an 
evila& proceed per ſe from the foul , than the evil habit is alſs 
inherent in her per ſe. Astothis, the ſame I may argue from g 

aQ, andchence infer theinherence of che habit pey 
e. But it is certain, that rwo contrary oppoſites ( ſerandum 
idem ad idew) cannot exiſt rogerher at che ſame inſtant in the 
fame ſubje& ; ſo that the one habit muſt neceſſarily ineſce per /e, 
and the orher per accidens, Beforcl go farther, let me tell you 
oncefor all, when 1 ſay that the good habit is per ſe in man, Ido 
not imply, thatitis ex ſe, but & Dei gratia, # voluntate & poten. 
tia diving ordinara ;, to deny this is to rob God of his honour, 
and is no leſſe than a blaſphemy : wherefore it ought to be a greax 
caution to all men, how may aſſert good habits per ſe , or good 
works pey ſe, lelt they offend. 

I V. God creates every mantheologically good, that is, God 
infuſeth the ſoul theologically Foo into the body being al- 
fo : for otherwiſe God woutd be ſuppoled to joyn good to evil, 
How could the body be evil before the advent of the ſoul? jf jg 
wereevil, it muſt be morally evil ( for there is no doubc but is 
wasand remaineth phyfically good) bur that cannot be admicted 
becauſe there is no moral evil without a rational will, Good and 
Re COND» | 

" 1, Goodor evilis char, which is agreeable or diſagreeable wi 
, the Law of God. » ders 
. a, Good gr gril js, which js cogrenicny and ſurable, or in- 
copvenjFas 
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convenient and untigcable to a being, 

Accordingto the firſt acception, The ſoul is infuſed good into 
a good body, becauſe of the rea ſou fore-thentioned. But accord- 
ing to the l8\t ic is nor. 

Here may be demanded, Whether it agreeth with God's 
goodneſſe, to inſuſe a good foul into an unfutable body. 

lanſwer, That it doch notdetract one ticle from 
neſſe:forhe hath ordained, that man ſhould multiply and increaſe, 
and therefore bath given man a power of increafing and muitipty- 
ing. The power, which manexerciſeth co > Ro 
pr ion of his bedy only, and unitingtbe ſoul ro ir. The 

y being then prepared for the ſouls reception, the foul ar 
that inſtant is raiſed ont of the body ( is == 2 materie receptiva } 
not out of it, 2s & Waterials principto vs, like veto material 
forms, but by the divine power , which is ever preſent where 
God hath ordained bis benediction : ſo that God doth not wick» 
draw his power of creating a ſoul, when ever a body is pres 
pared for it, although that body is generated by the worſt 
of men, becauſe hath ordained it; for God doth cre- 
ate « ſoul, not becauſe « wicked man hath diſpoſed « 
for the reteption of ir, bur beeaufe of his ordained blefling to, 
mans increale, 

V. The foul being united co the body, immediately partaketh 
of the guilt of original fime. What originalfinne is, te thinks, 
isnot diſtinly expounded by our ordinary inſticurioniſts. 
fay, Itis a natural diſpoſition to evil, naturally deſcending frogs 
Adam to dll ment z it is that, which called, The finve dwell 
in man, The Law of our menwbers, Theold man, The fleſh; T 
body of finne, &c. 

Firſt. | demand, What ſlinne is? 1 ſhall be anſwered, Thatir is 
a breach of God's Law. Soo fnne is an at; for to break 
God's Law is.to a&t again(t God's Law. A diſpoſuien, lay they, 
is, whereby an 8gent can a&. Ergo, A diſpoftition tofinagivno 
finne, þccauſe a diſpoſition is no a, bur whereby we can, or do 
at. Sorthac original finne is the furſt aR of ſinne, which the firfd 
man ated, who comprehending in him whole mankind, fince 
all men were to deſcend from him, che fone, which be acted, 


was alſo ated oro ne ry of 
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tered through one a&,whereby we are render'd prove 0 evil,and} | 
commit aQual ſinne, or do a& ſinne, the ſame habit and Ciſpoſi- 
tion bath alſo ceaſed on all mankind. So that original is rather 
the firſt actual finne, after which ſoilowed the habit of finning, 
and with che original or firſt ſinne of man, the habit of ſinnirg 
is withall communicated to mans poſterity. This very tenſe may be 
drawn from their own words, although it was againſt cheir inten» 
tions. 

The Synod held at Rochel in the year 1607. in the moneth of 
Marth ,rerdreth ber (lf in theſe words,as furtherappears by their 
Confeflion. We belirve, that whole mankind, cover fince Adam, @ 
corrupted with [web an infeftion, as original fine , to wit, an ori» 
ginal defefi. And inthe 11% Artie We believe, that thus defeBi 
« finne, and us (nſſicient to damn whole mankind from the bigheft 
the loweſt, yea moreover the Infants in their Mothers womb. Whar 
can any body apprehend by this original defeRt, bur an aRual lin, 
or how could Infants be guilcy of ic? 
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CHAP, XX : 


Of the manner of Man's multiplication. 


1. 'Theftate of the comtrover ſis. 

2. T hat the Rational Soul is mot generated, or produced by genere« 
«ro T bat there are three kinds of 'produttions out of no 
thing. 

3, The the Soul is not propagated either from the Father or Mr 
IDer. \ 

4. T hat improxs opinion concluding rhe Rational Soul to be £enera- 
redtanquam ex traduce, confated. 

$. An on againſt rbe Ant hoy; opinion anſwered, 

6. That the foetus before the advent of the Rational Soul is infor 
mared with a form analogal toa ſentient form. 

7. That God # the remote canſe of man's generation, 

8. That man doth generate man naturally and per (e. 
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9. The opinion of Auſtin, ' Jerome , avi #bers apen this mate! 


mr. 


L Had almoſt tn the laſt Chapter fallen vnawares into that in- 
rricate Controverſie about man's multiplication and in- 
creaſe, buc fore ſceing the extent of it, Ithought ir fitter to retire 
my.ſelf ro this Chapter, and treat of it here ſingly” | 
Man conliſteth of body and foul : —. the body, there 
is no doubt made of ir, bur that it is propage Faq wan ex 1745 
dace. Allthe ftambling ivat the rational "foul, whether the de" 
infuſed or propagated tn like manner as the' body : -or I may» 
ſlate the Queſtion chus, Whether the ſoul of man isTreared or pro« 
eration? 
{oncluſ. The Rational Soul is not ted or produced 
through generation. 1 prove ir. That wbich is indiviſible is pro- 
duced 1n an indiviſible part of time, na in aa inſtance, Bur 
the Soul of man is indiviſible, and therefore is produced inanin- 
ſtane, Again, that, which is produced in an inſtant, is created 
and not generated : Becauſe generation doth follow alteration, 
which is by ſucceſſion. Erg», The Soul wonld nor be. conſticu- 
ted in an inſtant, but fucceflively, and conſequently would be 
corporeal. 1 5107 28 0 
2. If the Soul had a power of generating a Soul, ir had alfo a 
power of deſtroying it by means contrary to thoſe, wherby ſhe had 
produced ir, | 
3. Generatio wninu eft coryupito alterius , & vice verſa: Eryo, 
Lnicg nid oft generabile off corrnytibile. The grneration 'of one 
form or being isthe corruption of another; 4nd the corruption 
of one is the generation of the other : Ergo, What everis gene« 
nble is corruptible , and what ever is corruptible is generable : 
$0 then when ever the ſoul is generated another fool or forma is 
corrupted; And when the ſoul is corrupted another form orfhaltis 
ed, which may be, as'the Ju#diays bold; the foul of an 
ſe,or of an afſe,c+c. and ſo the ſoul is made material. 'To6 this 
p=y your anſwer will be, That ifs fo in natura! produttions, 
not in ſupernatural, I ask you then, Why do you objeR this 


foran ne to prove the propagarion of the ſoul,” 2. char 
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ſert that man doib generate naturally like nore other crea 
rures. | 
4. If otherwiſe to generate its like were a property belong. 
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ing © beings , then s would have a-power 
- generating other Angels, which ' have not, Or if this 
power of generating were onely ſuperadded to one kind of ſuper. 


natural oo gncly to ſouls, then a ſoul would be more noble 
than an Ange 

$. Thereare buttwo wayes of ing a ſubſtance, to wit 
(+ materia preexiſiemte vel # mibile) out of a preexiltent matter, 
or out of nothing. What, is the ſoul produced out of a preex- 
ſtent matrer, as out of a paenia edattiva ? If you grant this, 
you expoſe your ſelf to be ſuſpected for a Plinianift, and to aſſert 
the foul to be material... Ergo, It muſt be created out of nothing, 
Now there are three kinds of productions aut of nothing 7; 

I. Enihile ter mini witervorts, ſed aliquo maierie. 

2. E nibilomateria, ſed alique termins. ' 

3, Embilo materia, & wikhilo termins, 

Here you muſt take rerminas for forma : for what is it, that 
doth terminate the matter, burthe form? and fo the world w 
created ex aliquo materia, ſed mbile termini : for it was created, 
out of the Chaos, which wasa rude matter without an alterier 
forma, or terminns. - After the ſame manner was the body of man 
created : for neither the Chaos, or duſt, out of which man was 
created had an ultimate form, Neither are you to imagine here, - 
thet generation, and this kind of creation is one : for a|though” 
in generation there is not that form exiſtent inthe matter, which 
is intended in it, yet generation is ab aligne forme nltime in ta* 
dem materia pretxiſtemis, The laſt kind of creation is exemplis 
fied by the creation of the Chaos, of the duſt, of Angels, and 
of Sexls. This manner of production is proper only to an inf 
nite power : But you may demand, Why cannot God inveſt the 
ſoul with this power? Tanſwer, Ic is impoſlible to God ( Ne# 
Sogn ſed ſecundum and to the nature of the ſoul, As 
to God it is impoſſible ; ſhould he confer his infinite pow» 
er upon man, be would make him equal to himſelf. ' 

2. It isimpoſlible to the nature of the ſoul, becauſe ſhe being 
limiced, cannot be unlimited or infinite at the ſame time. Owne: 
guedeft, idew qued eft necoſſe rÞeſſe,, 
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nook IV. 

LV. Were the foul ex iraduce, then (tie wogid be 
ether from the Facher,or Mother, orfrom both. Not the 
Father: for then the rational ſoul would be inherent in the geni- 
- tyre ac the ſame moment of conception, which all grant is net: 
' then from the Mecher (as James Heftize his opinion was ) which 
: is abſurd , for all grant that the Mocher is a paſlivgyand the Fa- 
ther an «tive principle , beſidevif fo, men's be ex- 

weamly weak : not trem both, for then rhe ſoul would be of = 
mixt nature, which is no lefſe abſurd. 
Give we leave here to examine Scaligers00tion, which' Sex« 
| wrt, Kyper, and others do affume to demonſtrate the manngr of 
| the louls propagation. 
Scal, Exere. 6. D. 11. An anima catelli fit pars anime pdrric. 
Cor now ? diyvditur 4d maitria divifientrs Material anime :; tt 
tage oft in [ui parte, quod in plant uu manifeſting» oft. Gignit an- 
tm 411040 ans [us prometione, eadens (ant ratione, q 
dam 4 lampadu flamma flamman excipimnne, illa nibilominn inte» 
fre remanente, He movetha 10n, Whether the foul of a 
whelp is « part of che ſoul of the that begot him: And wh 
not ? For a material ſoul is divided accordiog to the diyifion 0 
the matter, and I A nn —_— 
plants, Wherefore a eth a | 
mach after the ſame manner as we kindles with + Sins of 
zlamp, the which nevertheleſle remaineth entire. Here Scali- 
er explains the prepagation of beaſtsand plants, and others do 
fagionlly apply the ſame co the rational ſoul, and conſequently 
make her material. But co the point, the rational ſoul cannot 
protrude her ſelf in this manner, becauſe ſhe is indiviſible 7 As 
for a flame, that procrudes its felf , becauſe it-is diviſible; 
and communicaceth a part of ics Gar co another combyuſti- 
- + 0) Pry a7,7 bur this is not ſo in 


V. After the confirmation of my opinion, it is cequiſite 
ſhould anſwer to aha way be objede ag it, Wrhe 
generate a ſoul (may-ove ſay) or cantor generate' His 


| Ns. them man io inferioprts other living creatures, which do 
generace their like. | 
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than animalsor vegetables, who do naturally generate their 
as 0 marter and a corruptible form ; but man-doth generatsi 
matzer, and diſpoſeth ir for the reception of an incorruptible 
form : which done, the form is immediately united to it is is 
Banti, not (rom che ſoul fingly and originally, but from the'@ 
vine power, wbich is alwayes concomitant ro God's benedig 
on, by whi hath chrough his ordained will freely ried bim. 
ſelf, The divine power, being chen alwayes preſent and coneys* 
mitant to the generating ſoul, doth, as it were, give a rationg 
ſoul tothe plaſtick facalty of the genitures, when ſhe is ready'y 
unite K to the body ; whereobſerve, that the generacing 
a ſubordinate and mediate cauſe of the infuſion of the other 
tional ſoul, The creating power of God is the primar, prin, 
cipal, and immediate cauſe of man'srational ſoul, and ics pry. 
duction, It is the primar and immediate caufe of the ſoul, 
cauſe it createth her : God of his goodnefſe and bl: 
goth give the ſoul now atthat inſtant created to the generating 
ſoul, as to a ſubordinate and inſtrumental cauſe, [T 
VI. By the generating ſoul I intend a material and diviſible 
form, inberent in the genitures mixt out of that, which is com 
tributed from the Father, and that other from the Mother. This 
form is analogal to a ſenſiye ſoyl (but notwi: bſtanding muſtagt 
be counted to be of the ſame fpreies ) and dock informare the bys 
dy of the Infant, untill the; adyent of the indiviſible, immares 
rial, immortal, and rational ſoul, and then ir doth acquit the name 
of a form.and becomes a faculcy,power,and inſtrument to the aid 
ratiopal ſoul, un 
VII. Gadishe remote cauſe of man's generation and priv 
duQion, becaulc Cod doth notammediately unite and infuſe the 
ſoul into the body3 tor were God the next cauſe of uniting the 
ſoults the body, then true enough, man could nut be ſaidto 
encrate man; becauſe the introduction or eduRtion-of the 
orm inco, pr out. of the matter is che generation of rhe whole. 
Now then mgn' is che: ſuborfinate/ cauſe of che ſoul-and' its 
infuſion, by reaſon his propagetwrerecriyeth the ſoul , which'is 
an he infuled, from God, who is theprimar and original cauſe 
or It, | "WS 
-.,VIHL C 2, Mandoth generate man naturatly "2nd ” 
prove 


w_ | 
{e, alcbough be, dorb 208 propagate'tbe ſout from himſcll.” 
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IV. Natar al Theology. 


prove it. He thatuniteth che form toghe macter, as ja chis in- 
-- ſtance of uniting the ſoul to the body , doth produce the rotans © - = 
compo ſit um, as, tO generate 0r produce the whole man ®Bur man Bl. 
unitech the ſoulto the body; tlierefore bet generates or produces 2 
. thewhole man. 4 , 
-”, 2, Man generateth man naturally ne” os e he hath 
an abſolute (ſccammdum quid) power ti oul to the 
body : * for otherwiſe he were inferiour toother - This 
power is given him in theſe expreſſed words of Scripture (lying 
my purpoſe) Let mas mn How could man multiply 
he not this power ? Fordid God infuſe the ſon! immedia as 
| _—_ generally hold, - man could not be faid co multipty, bur 


The generating ſon! thereforeis the Cauſe proxime of the in« 
fuſion of the ſoul into the begly. Wohereiore there are alwayes 
. foulsready (that are creazed at the ſame moment, when need- 
ful) which are givento the generating ſoul: otherwiſe werg ics 
uniting power in vain, 
V. Itis well expreſſed by Auſtin: If the ſoul be ſeminated 
* with the fleſh, it ſhall alſo die with the flaſos. And by Ferome : If 
the ſon] of man and of Beaſts be ex traduce, then conſequently borls 
maſt be corruptible. Plato in bis Dialog. Phed. inters the foul's 
advent from without, as an Hercalcan argument to prove her 
immortality. Celizs Rhedoginus lib. 6. Antiq. Li. doth wit- 
tily Exprefle Arifforle's meaning of @T9@igze and 55, the firſt 
whereot was aſſerted by him to be morral, the latter tobe im- 
mortal: And if 1 miſtake nor, he ſeems to affirm no lefle, 2. 
d, gener. cap.3. viz. that wmwizne iginherentin the ſperm ; but 
mw is of a divine rice, and immortal, , Well may The. Aquinge 
pronounce #424 uponall thoſe, that ſhould maintaia the ra- 
tional ſoul to be ex rradwce, fince molt Heathen Philoſophers did 
delieve otherwiſe. What ? becauſe choſe dull Zatheran; hall not 
the wic co know that original ſinne was propagated through the 
dedy, therefore they muſt revive that Bombaſtin opinion, cant» 
\cludy the ſou! ro be propagated likewiſe, for co demonfiee Bey 2 
to participate of the ſaid finne, This we have ſhewed with mor p: 
Pepaviley already, and therefore let us heng 
dangerous and atheiſtical an __ 
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CHAP. XXL. 


@ Practick Natural Faich. 
hk What 4 mans to 


67 opp Prov hu downf all. . 

2 Ada: danrer olly : 1s policy. of rtain we 

whereby to be delivered from this imminem danger. The whih 
wer] and [unmme of man"; ſalvation, y 

> an flvon of this Whole Treatiſe decided. 

4. Seriptave proofs (accident «hy proyuſed) inferring implicit fans 
14 natural max «be juſtifying. 

J. Thegeveral Rules of prefilick, Faith. 

6. The occaſion of mari; fall [ſ repeated, 


73. Fifteen Reaſons ag«inft all paſſions. 

8. Arguments ag ai#ft all bodily pleaſures. 

g- The military diſcipline of 4 nat nal man, inflrutting him ts 
rage all bis enemies that oppeſe him in his Way ts bt 
greareft happineſſe. | 

16. T be — and moſt weceſſary yale of this military avi. A [caw# 

dal yo. from Phyſicians. 

It. Another great meaſ ave of the ſaid Art: 

12. Whence a natural man is 14 expelt aſſiſtance in caſe be i weakntd 

»zo Whether the ſoul expiring ont of the body ss to be an Ange, « 
jr ever ts abide without office. What the office of 4 ſeparatth 

on ia. 

4. How long ſhe i 16 cominne in office. The conſummation "and 
deſeription of the change of the world, The PtſurreBion proved 
"by reaſon. T hedeſcription of the ſecond Paradiſe concluded by , 


_ © 'veaſon, 
. To whar objrft; the facultir , when poſſeſt of the ſecond 
| Sgpooonites adept 
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” chat ah fame perſon whe rediowel mas few bis miſery, Paldve 

over ms Paradiſe. oEY very 
\ 4. Re thou not fivpified, or haſt they not loſt 
| th a confrmed Atheiſm, then what bach 


rherto dehivered may take place in thee, end « full in» 
Gght inco thy peſt, preſent, and future ſtate. one hand,” 
you know your miſery and pravity by comparing the courſe of 


your life with that rule, is jeprinced in pou heart; On 
the other hand you may fadom your own th, and fince that 

is decayed and weakned, you may {pic God ready to aft and 
ſuccour you in this contention and firife againſt your 

# hbouring all ropull him down. But how toprocure God's ai 
and ſuccour, *tis that, which I am about ro adviſe you in. In 

> the firſt place conſider whoſe ny oy 5 OY haft 
been, and what aſſociates thou art adjoyned unto ; under whoſe 

banner it is thou fighteſt ; ro whar end, or what victory itis 


"Se 


you expeR, 
11, As tothe firſt, thou art God's , and haſt been {© 
from the minute thou waſt corcaved in, affociates 
" whoſe company and number rchou haſt and liſted chy (eff, 
" are Infidels, Atheiſts, Wretches and Devils. The Banner; qnder 


which thou marcheft , and fighteſt, is Satans, or the Prince of 
5 Devils. The end and yiRtory, which chou fighteſt fot, (were it 
poffible) is torhrow God our of his Throne: Now, berkink thy 
ſelf; art chou not a fool, that highteft againſt che migh 
who is #ble co deftroy thee in a moment? Art thou not 
to fight wich ſuch affociares ? Were thar mote butremoved ous 
of thy eye, thou wou'd(t ſoon be aftonifhe ar their wickedefſe, 
and deed cheir company. The Banner is asa vail caſt before 

to keep thee ignorant of the Devils aim and craft, 
tends lead thee into utter deftruRtion, The Deſign, where- 
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* #268 Chapan, 
i nable, ſo that thog art condemned to execution. Firlt, -ſatizfie” 
P, God's juſtice , and then ſubmit. Bur how. may you erquire®® 
Certainly, O man, if chonarrto ſatisfie God's jaſtice and to ap, 7 
peaſe his wrath, theschou azt lolt, ang caſt away for eyer,, and © 
yetfince man hach ſinned, man muſt ſurely expet God's wrath, 3 
Now, the ſor thy eſcape is tocaſt chy ſelf upon God's mers 
"CPs auch iſe, and therefore of an cqual weight to balance © 
his juſtice 5 and believe aſſuredly, that God's mercy will moyg © 
his infinitewiſdome ro hind out ſome way or other, whereby tg 
ſatisfie bis juſtice, *Tis crue, we have all finnedin one man, wo 
wit, the firſt man , butif God doth ſend one rightegus manins” 
tothe world, whachrough his perfeR obedience ro the Law dog . 
inttrely. recover God's tavour, through bis ſufferivgs dow 4 
fatisfie God's juſtice, through his death acquit us from the guilt 
and puniſhment of, and for the firſt or original lane, and he afs 
terwards riſc again from the dead, as a Conquerour of Death 
and ſinne; this vne man*s ſatisfaRtion and obedience is ſufficicag © 
to blot our all men's guile, and merit God's favour and accepts 
ance forall men; becauſe asthefirns of one firſt man is the ori» » 
inal cauſe of all ourſinnes, and as his fin is imputed to vs, {a 
ſatisfaction of one ſecond man ( Ponafed he be of the ſame * 
ltock, that we are of ). s enough to fatisfie ſor the finne of that”. 
onefirſt man, and conſequently alſo for the finnes, which we 
haye committed, through the jaeenges of that firſt fines, 
and hisplenar obedience, if it be imputed ro us, as the hrlt finne 
.wag, is ſufficient to compleat and perfie all our imperfe&t good* 
ations, and co make them theologically-good. But ſome may 
reply, Thatit is repugnant to man's nature, if he be of the ſame 
ſtock, that we are of, to undergo death and riſe again, or to be 
born without ſinne, which is requiſue, for otherwiſe how can -- 
be be throughly righteous? You have great reaſon to doubt of 
Cot. 1.26, this; for it isa myltery, which doch exceed man's capacity, and. 
7. is impoſſible for a _—_ man dive.into, or ever come to any. 
particular knowledg of it, unleſſe immediarlyrevealed by inſpire - 
ut aan, beds whomirt ſhould drous” Never... 
thelefſe this very thing is poſſible, with God, and iherefore we, / 
eught not t6 doubt of itin the leaſt, bur according co that divine | 
Gyingof Solon, De Dro non eff inquirendum ſed credendam: We } 
Ce not tg enquire of God, but co believe in him, _ 
| | ds © 
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4 = Whether chig implicit laich may 


- that he s merciful, and+iherefore will order « 


"we abide with him co all eternity. 


and wiſdom. Thkhagomm wy try, ground 
þf our ſalvation, 
be- Priya  RaOY 


me 
Whether maninbelievi incluforely? in God's ns. pens 


ITT, But the main 


* neſſe, gas including that God is molt wile, and herghyee = Ore _ 


and 
appoiat rboſe 
meary of ſalvation toſuch, who carneſlly deſire ir, and. beheve 
in bim. - Mark 1 ſaid alſo fe, for that is neceſlary to be be» 
heved into, becauſe al gh that through God's mercy we. are. 
redeemed and reſtored r6 our primitive perfection, | 
through bis gooCneſle, or grace as Divincs uſaally expreſp in, that 

To this may be anſwered, thatit is mgrevetiss for, fince 
itwould be impions co affirm, that n are damned, be-; 


cauſe they have not an aRual faub, we may fafely none, that 
God being infinitely mercifull will ſavechem as farre as they have 


"det or appoint a means tor his reſtoration and 


- an inclinariye faith, or a diſpoſition toitz an aRual faich cannoc 


be required, becauſe of their i immaturity. H theg children are 


' faved through their inclinativefaith, certainly chis fore-mention- 


« aRual faith doch counterpoize that of children, .Beſides,man 

in believing according to the ſtate of this Queſtion, doth heat. 
termoſt, and that from a good principle to,q, end," which 
queſtionleſſc God will accept of. Laſtly, $ cobſciences are 
even in this faith ar reſt and (grished, and their hopes are fixed: buc 
all this cannot be in vain. Ergo, 


© I'V. Ithought it not amiſle (alrhough beyond onngaſe) w: 
addea Scripture or two, Exch,18.21,22, But if frhe 


wicked will 

turn from all bu fins, &c, tid 1% 
Roni. 1 19,20. Becanſe that, which may be known of God is 

Meth mw; for God bath ſbewed is unto them, For the invin 


pw, 0 ; by. foxes the world,' ave clearly ſeen, 


2d; 2260 of. 


wo FT! ulgit2b 490 u »7 


Pp 3 + 


made, cven bus eternal pinyn 
| one pre was ie | | 


— What wa the faith of che Patriarchsin the Old Tells 
ment, but iter incluſive faich ? 

V. This , endnow1 go onto finiſh what 
eth copraRtick Fairh : For obſerye, that Faich is either « 
plateve, which isa concemplation or bgge knowledge of the 
cedent, preſent, and ſurwre ſtate of man, and of a mcans of 


*_— his nature, 
de ck , hen we inſhicure, that theory in aRion, 


doth pri principally conſiſt in applying its rules avd Theoremsts' 
rs we Nog in genersl and abſolutely 
plicth both 4n the ſame #s Zogick, which is a pr 
Science comprehendotheoretickLogick and pradtick Logick ; 
firſt being ordinerily called , Logsca docens, the latter Logil 
mens ;, and owe may lay Fides decens, and Fides ntens. 

The general praQtick rules of Faich are theſe: 

I. By ſwcbwayes end meant, as ave like to thoſe (in matter 
—_ forms) whereby man fell imo evil, man is to recover bimſelf 

i. 

2, A man is rorgeever hbmaſelf by infiſting is the [ame Wa), 
by contrary fleps, and wing the ſame weans , but in a cg 
an. 

3. This contrariety of inſifing end uſe, is 6 conformity 
rhe cwfiftyng and aſe ITY of rhe firſfs man before bis & 


VI. Manfell firſt b by onkrng the cover tion of yo but 


fora few minures, andby yeeldrng to his 

periwafion of theevil ſpirit. 

. Prayoblepve here, on eo Ret 
budy was not « {ine : Ther beir fa, 


ing, | 

doing loye upon it, ſoaghe wi but when 
94 drinking. «There ace ſome men, —_—— marrer 
find ſober atrhonogh berimesinihe morning , they drink af 
and go drunk to bed, theyawakein che morning half ſoxed, 
their bra-s, yet dulled, feiree being cirarvd of the lu 
infemperance : - prefent'y after they calf for  ; 1 
and drink untill noon, hen and 
w00n £0 to it again, and tipplce untill night}, and fo 
thewhole year a zfy rime hey 

they will anſwer 


other pleaſures. 


VII. A manistoreturn by ſtepping backward ont of the fame 
wayes 4nd means: as 

1, Aboye all things he maſt bridle and conſtrain his paſſions, 
us love, anger, hatred, ec. for by theſe the ſoul is altogerber 


ſmochered up. | 
2. Apaſſion ſeidom ceaſeth on a man, butt leaveth a cinder, 


ſo that ir ealily blazeth again. 
3. A paſſion is abominable to God's ſight : or nothing is 
more agrecing wich che oatureof Devils, z\wayes 6 be im 


apaſlion, 
4. A man is no lefſe juſtly taken for a beat, tharr fo called in 


he is 


inflrmed 


5 companied wich. many, other vices and-finhes; 1n anger, loye: 

and hatred chey are apt to. lye, abuſe, murcher, and what 
, not ? , : 
7, A paſſionate man is by wiſe men accounted a fool: Forit-” 


was one of the renents of Stoicks ,, That no wiſe man wa 
paſſionate ; and a very true ſayingitis, for what fooliſh choughey 


_— 


Park 


Ceo 


are men with thatare in love, forrow, anger, cc ? You 
may obje&, Thatir is wiſdom to love God. 1 anſwer, Thay 7 
| that love is no uſcit laſteth ; ues - 1s , nece(ſ4. 
— inherivg in y it mclineth co 
$  ohberEecutien wersro her end, for which 


ſhe wascreated, whigh is tolove God, or to be carried forth ag+ | 
turally co God. |, is a Saines hatred againſt che Devil a 
paſſion, | bur a natural averſion ſrom hin.” Compaſſion in a wiſe © 
man isno paſſion, for it doth not alter him, it igracher a quality - W + 
analopal ro it, chr which he ſuccours a man in miſery. A” 
paſſion is yviolenr, and not laſting ; the fore-mentioned, feeming - 
paſſionsare natural, and therefore laſting ; So that a wiſe man | 
cannot be a-wiſe man, and yet paſſionate, becauſe ir perverts his | 
| reaſon,and detracts him from his meditations , and if at apy time | | 
; a wile man happensto fall into a-paflion,' for char time he is no, ] 
\ longer wiſe, but fooliſh, 'in declining towards his paſ« | 
Ions, | 
* $. There is no paſſion but what is full ef pain. All paſſi- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ons cauſe a violent alteration, which doubclefſe muſt prove pain- 
full. - Joy, which is ſuppeſcd the beſt of paſſions, is painfull, 
irrendring a man reſtleſſe, and fu!l of anguiſh, not knowing 
where to beſtow himſelf, The like may be attributed ro Fear, 
Love, Anger, Sorrow, Hope, &c. 

9. Paſtionsare vain, fading away, and leaving no real good 
bebind chem. A man, when his paſſion is over, wondreth how he , 
could have been drawn into ſuch a paſſion. One that bath been | 
lately in love with any thing, after a while, when thac love to ſuch” 

& is ceaſed in him, admireth ar higaſelf, how he could haye 


avedit; and fo of all the reſt, 
_3& All paſſions, whether good.or evil, are redoubled with 
—"— 2.x. ant © 3 TT wy | 
. 11, All pai are hurtful both and body: to 

+ RI F 


» 


ably. 


b tgchebady, becauſe onnda, 


-  VI11.. Secondly, veaurer ofthe bodramey. be 3 
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andagimal ſpirits: wherce we may of 
is ſeldom long lived. r me | UN%ul3 4 hug 


12. Apaſtionis a great figne,, 4+, / 3:6a7; 


13, MO $60 826005 ©. M8 OIER, chasare paſionnen; jo0: 


ſee to 810 For we £993mo J lay, { care gg ren 
or ig lod kn; 


becauſe elooks like an angry , 10 

adoting fool. 

- 14; Acheilm ian colleQion of tehabiwol gil paſſions 1 

man. JOT MU Adv. 


Wherefore it 1s neceſſary for a man, wha enyeavouech 
etercally js . bappionefle with big, Creapwns- 40, wean: 
% all palſions whacſocver, ſhun them, #9 hring woit des? 
k able, r 3tl 


conteraned as much as poflible-: -begay ſe 
firff drawn alide ; Arc —_—_— api ig 


ting, that offended- gur hodugs, ox) 
more ought we to ſhun that, which 6; 
dſcaſe. yt] ant the body conn 


ans coveted lenfual ap 
, or, more EOS VB T 
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vg rink of varzety, Gr. more, 
wda pleaſure; burthbar = 
ae beyond neceſſicy z Wher 

drinks for o—_ that is, inean orga 
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fare ts3he Devils dait, wheredy he ſweetly draweth vs roHell, &' 
is aHo a grtarfood, becaufe thereby we dons 

anſwer the end of our Creation: Had the firit man not carey 

more, than his nature requirtd, or had he adſtained from varies 

ry { both which being } he conld not have fined; © 

bet extivg beyond , beteſlinco a pleaſore, and after. . 

wards-inro a-paſſfion by repeating the fame oves ard ove 


IX. Thirdly, You muſt refit che Devil with all your forts, 
who, fince you are fallen back from his party, will prove no me 
enemy ©0 you; ave therefore p 4 

4; ider wher@he intends ro #rtackyou, and be fure a 
ro-have « Sentint! abroad, wvho may give you a timely zlarm whey 
he approaches for to make gn aflaulc - got ar Then,asa prudett 

2apain You arc tO know h,and view your whole Foth 


lies, ag {wire primo i dinefſe rel _ 
you we in a readineſle of relievi 
Ferrreſſe, 'Befidey, > will be mY 


whence ſtance _ rol gener nd peas Lv. 
to procure @ 8-1 OCca ou 

be Gereely fer upon. Your grea weakneſfe is in 
our works, which ave your external ſenſes, and fome of 
in-werks, zyyourfenſual appecite, xnd interna? ſenſes, Yout 


ſtrengrh h in your ſoul, namely in ber rea 
yay Your vid nd affiſtanceix God, whom you. 
contsaciyeo implore for ſfuccour and relief, Conſider w 
your enemies weapons, wherewith be imerfds ro enconnter 
thy," take novice of his {tre difoipline and policy in many» 
gingrot- his «faite, 4nd rherefore how mach more 
yew beſtir your elf,” ard Took abont you? "> 
Now I will take lei fureto unfold yeur weakneffe to all. Thete 
is nevera fenſe, buritharh irvwenkbeſſeatrending ir, 1 


rh " 
bd - 
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x 
 — | 
2 play they dream of playes; 

F 3 if there was bur a fine ſhow or tobe ſeen, the nexr di(- 
- courſeis, whar have you not x ſhow, ? 

= Now mark the Devils policy, thereiv'never 2 play. 

R x; *ipleadenr Thaw the 

$ x ay 

x 


the Devils verniſhi is is evident, many ag. 
rareplayes, upon eyes the Devils could noc work, ro 
them they appeared as nauſeous and Gmple, as it admi- 
rable and rare to others, upon whoſe eyesthis wou'd make. 
The like may be faid of painted or faces , how ſtrangely 
arethey ſeroff with a glofſe upon ſeme menveyes, and buy 
they appear co others, whoſe eyes are uncapable of # ? 
To theſe they ſcem like piQture, or apacchc ay up. by 
Art ; like to a hanſomedoubletwiths patch upon the elbow. And 
is not this z pretty ſtratagem of the Devils ? 

What a harmony doth an immodeſt tale ſtrike upon ſome mens 

cars ? O pray, lay they, cell that once over again, it is one of 
- the beſt that everT heard ! Do you not think that the Devil gives 
4lirtle couch hereto, to ſer off this ? To others againir 
proveth a harſh difcord : fo that while men play thus wpon the 
Ocgans, the Drvil be blows the Bellows. 

The Pallat or Taſte is as ready to be enticed asany ofthe others. 
Pray liſten to a Prunkards Gory; 1 was yeſterday, frich be,arſuch 
gs Tavern, and there i had my fill of the beſt Canary in Towngaud 
yet wy head doth not ach, a fignot itsexceliency ; come, lets 
£9, and have-another cate of 1c. Surely che Devil did not ae 

ke his opportunity in putting hispawinto the cask to fer off the 
wine with a rel(h ; aod when he hathcaught 9 manio drunkee- 
neſſe, how doth he (crue blaſpbermy our of his mouth # . 
doth the Devibrben ride him? lerds hum by the noſe whither; 
lit; it may bedizeRs him co. ditch, and ſo he is drowned; or 
leavethim in a dead ſleep in the highway, 20d there he is 
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bed ormarchered ; or puts into bis band co kall gator 
- Ather, and ſohecames 10 the gallows, and thence. © 
ſeads bimco & 80d thers he 15 inieed --richi he 


Devils leprofic.” 
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enchant mens noſtrils? or what'a nicourdorh he overſhade thi 
< As weaknefle of yourapperi 
doevery da its forceand bonding to-evil objects : and laſtly 
1how: wickedly aremens thoughts for the moſt parc imployed?/f 
4 thele-licch your weaknefſe,and there doth cheDevil moſt artack 
you. Now then the defenſive part of chis milicaryArt will lie in mt. 
-king your ſallies upon. che Devil, when you ever ſpice him moving 
towardsyou. pb 1's P 
01 —tcotnotoyigg ſhut it or look anothg 
. wiy, gofromit z:a0d ſo dom the cal of the other ſenſes : Fax 
4a retreat m- theſe» afſavics is as honourable as a refilting, Dy 
not willingly or wictingly runne inco theſe remprations, for your 
Atrengeh is but weak attbe rongeſt. * 1f neverthelefſe thou at 
ex improviſe encountred by . any of -. the fore-mentioned ace 
ents, pand thac thou: art torced to withſtand a repulle, & 
me yout: thoughts roche Summan Benn, ard lo undoubredly 
you are is /alvo. | 
Remember then thar chou fhunneſt , contemneſt, and goel 
back fom 81! ſuch obj<&s, and perſilt in contemplating the Suns 
way Bonww uncll the laſt : for ſince the firſt man fell nt 
waving this happineſle, bur for 'a moment , thou mult ſurely 
_ to thy enemies, and be devoured by them, if thou ſerreſtie 
e. Think that all bodily plea tures are torments in compariſod 
.totheenjoyments of the foul. 
(21K; Fifrhly, We muſt return to our firſt-operation of mind 
which contiits oy a5 T hinted! jult now, in contemplatiog 
God, and admiring his Attributes either immediately, or meds 
arelythrough his wonderfull works : fo that whatever objet we 
behold, medicace or diſcourſe of, we mult behold, meditate, 
and diſcourſe of it,, as created from God, and having a mart 
it of his Omriporence, Wiſdom and Goodneſſe, 1f we 
er 6ur ſelves, as firſt our bodies, we cannot bur remark 
its admirable {iructure and variety of organs, one ſubſerving 
theorher, which revealeth God'sQmnipoterce and Goodneſle, 
buc be a great happi at we do but reflect, that 


God, 
nr 


M4 ” . 
\ * Th - 


bearer That another, wha is bis friend, and: 
for hug , - is /promoted ro great digairy and 


\ 
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ire,it 1s na. hidden, when 2 


this Gody whois fo Omnipocenc; fo Wiſe, and ſo Good is out -* 
 Whenone 
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; b 
g be at the ſoul, by far exceeding the body 2 
gn will be enough to carry forth a man into an extaſie So likewiſe 


| there is nothing exiſtent in the world, but its nature is ſo admire» 


ble, that we cannot but admire Godinir., 
Here you may take notice of the erroneous and. bard opinion 
the vulgar hatbours of thoſe,that ſtudyNature and petoral bodirs, 


; meanieg only Phyſicians, What do they fay of bengul hey 


fady Nature ſo much, chat they imagine that all comes'by-na- 
ture, Whata fooliſh ſaying ? They would ſpeak trucr if they 
kid, they ſtudy nature fo little, that they imagine , that all 
things riſe from themſclyes, and not from Natures Soithat ut is 
tor the ſtudy of Nature, but the ignorance of ix protrudes theta 
to Arheiſm, 1 have likewiſe ever obſerved, that ſuch, as aſſert» 
edthat blaſphemy, were raſh fooliſh fellows, baving oeicher skil 
or learninginthem. This is a more frequent ignorance among 
Chirurgesns, who thinking they know ſomething, yer obſtinaze» 
_ norance, What ſballl ſay, are there not ſome among 
em, who have r.otthought it a crime to ſpeak the greateſt bla» 
my of God and Chriſt, that conguecan expreſſe ?- Have 
ſame Atheiſts ſparcd of ſputing out their venemous treaſon 
6gginſt their ſupream Magiſtrate and Countrey, altbough after» 
wards exculing themſelves by pretending is was out of policy? 
The peſtilence of _ theſe fellows breaks outwin fiery heats, 
and botchcs in their butcherly faces. Bur God for bid all ſhould 
be ſo,many of that Profeſſion being as knowing and religious as of 
any others. 
XI, Sixthly, We are to periiſt herein uocll we are arrive;4o 
2 compleat habic, for before we have attained to it, qyery evil 
aR, gh we have made ſome progreſle, ſets us ydty much 
back ; yea ſometimes renders ys. 4g. 4s, bad a condition, as we 
were 10 before : in the ſame as when we are a rolling upa 


great fore towards the top of a mountain, if we ſlip but alittle, 
or do not continue in our litre androll on, ibe {lone twwobles 
"down again to the botrgm, tore ghynk. what 4 be, leaſt evil 
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. which you-commir, ſets you back, und may endanger you. 
ye bocored po | ; for «xx ſtone inclineth ws 
rurally concrary wayes re of the driver, fo do we ny"! 
rurally inclioe ts the motion of the good tharh 
remaining in ts. Be furethen to perſiſt and perſevere invyout 
Tebour, teſt you do labour in vein, Let what ever you ; 


, ordo, have a relation or a reflexion i God, and fo 
ſoon come to the top of che hill, where you ſhall have reſt . 
X11. If you ive your ſtrengih begins to fail, which ſe, 
dome is otherwiſe, then pray to God, and conſtantly imploce 
his aidand affiſtance ; for without it all our labour is labourin 

vain. 

Here you may enquire, How one may know that God will be 
ſought by prayer ? | 

| Ceakorr, Natare doth ſhew us as much ; for when eyer miſery 

þ, doth ſurprizeus,we do nacurally,as if ſtirred through a neceſſary 

P and ſorcing principle, call upon God : and what is Nature but 

2 Ged's intended work ? 

2, It is conſentancousto the nature of miſery, for that needs 
relief and ſaccour,which is no other way procured, than by za» 
lous prayer: Poſſibly you may ſuggeſt ro your ſelt , thar iris 
be gorby praifing Ged. By no means God 18 not pleaſed with ary 
praiſes, but of forh, asarclike ro him , as for others, they 
areanaboeminationto him. Praifing denotes a _—_ or joy, 
which cannorbe in any one, who is yet detained by his origital 
miſery. We moſttherefore defire God to helpus in firiving and 
reliſting «geinſt all bodily pleaſures and paſſions. I ſay firi 
for we muſt lsbour hard, orelſe God will ſcarce help us. and 
this was not unknown to the worſt of Heathens, as the.r common 
ſaying deth witneſſe, Dis laboribus omnia vendunt. The gods 
ſell ail things for laborer, When now you begin to fee! your mi- 
ſery to be leſſened, then praife God with all your heatt, nd * 
with «WW gladnefſe for his Mercy and Goodnefſle extended to- 
——_—_— and herein youre © abide for ever , for 8s God 
Merey is withour,end, eyen ſo mnt you cqntinoe in praiſes with- 


out end. 
Laſtly, of God to illuminate underſtanding, that 
yours; robefens all chings more Into8ty, thereby wm ; 


& 


aſcendeth direQtly to God's boſome. 
herein, that there is g Purgatory for the body, but none for the 


ſool. 

X1ITE, Hereupon enquiry may be made, Whether che ſoolex- 
piring outof the body, cedcerioden Oe if Good, (Þr to the 
Devil if evil) isro be an |,or to live wich God for ever with- 
out any office : Or, Whether ſhe is tobe r@-unired to the body, 
when purified. Ir 1s probable, that the foul deſerting the bod 
isto be tmmedintely an Angel, and to continue in office, uncll 
time, that the complest number of ſouls have likewiſe finiſhe' 
their courſe, I prove it. -It is improbable, that the ſoubſhould | 
defilt from ſerving God, and profeſling its duty, becauſe ſhe wap hb 
creaced for the fame end® If 

Secondly, Her condition would exceed that of Angels, were "J 
ſhe exempted from «ll daty, theſe being alſo created for God's 30 
ſervice : tor Spirits are called Angels from their Office, which is _ Ow 
to ſerve God. The wordis derived from 4yw@&, dengting a , 

gr, which again from <-w1s, 1 ſend. The Office, 
which the ſeparared foul is capable of exerciſing, isof taking care 
of ſouls yet in the body, in helping andaffiſftingthem ; for as the 


Devil doth ſeduce us by depraving our and (ances, ſo-t0 
the contrary do Angels enlighten our ndipgs,and fuppreſs 
our immoderate appetites. 8 


XIV. This office they ſhall remain in untill the conſummation 
of the world, ar which time eveny fon! ſhall be re<united toimbody 
now purified by fire, and transformed into ſplendid fibltance.. 
All che Elements ſhall then be fablimed imo a pure natare, end 
all other rhings e}ſe hall rernry to what rhey were ar 'the time of 
the firſt man's innocency. Beaſivſhall recevve new oatures;fcheir 
wild ones ſhall become tame and obedient to wan 
berbs ſhall beehanged #gain into 


vel ane: ob-weved | 1 


es, a 


drink, 
Ne leihacon 


particulars. 4 , ; 

- 2. That the ſeparated (oul-ſhall be re-united to irs body ,is ap» 
parent, becauſe created her atfirſt wich a natural propenſuy 
toche body, andchat ſhe ſhould-be a perſeRion to.it, which pro- 
peaſity is yer remainipg in ber, becauſe God doch not recall any, 
thing; chat hedocrh, or bath done. This propenhity is a certain 
ſign, that God will We up its body again otherways it wou'd be, 
in yaih. 'The body (is likely) will be the ſame ( Zncad fore 
mamAccidentalem & fighr gw) according to its precedgnt form, 
ſhape and figure , becauſe chereby. the ſaved ſouls may know 
obe another «again, when they meet in Paradiſe , and res 


| Joyce togeiher , alwayes praiſing God for hismercy and gook-, 
. 


neſſe, 

X V. The ſoul being now returned to its body, mult be con. 
tained by a corporeal place, This corporeal place mult be a Pa- 
radiſe wponearib, becauſe God did firſt beſtow it upon man, as 
b-ing agreeable to his incegrity ang pertetion; and of the other 
lide, as being conſentaneous to Ged's infinite goodaePe, through 
which he conferred a compleat and entire happineſſe upon man, 
The ſame now remaiging, to wit man's perfetion and God's 
goodneſle, ic iscertaingthat he will conlerce che ſame happineſle! 


. Upon man, namely Paradiſe ; becauſe God in his wiklom tinding 


ito be ſuitable to man then, will ordain the ſame again'now, his 
wiſdom being the ſame, fd 
- 1 Godthen is pleaſed ro conferrgghe ſame Paragile upon many, 
it is evidenc; that all che Elements hall be purified, oth ;rwayes, 
how.could.itbe a fit place for-g9/imbrace {v pyre a ſubtance?, 
The ſame Law, '4is probable {hall continue; becauſe, abe fame, 
obedienceand duty will be required from man ag befgre, Beaſts}: 
Herbs and Elowers the ſecond. Paradile ſhall abound with ; bes: 
cauſc God judged jt convepient. before (and poreiocn bs. | 
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nutritive organs ſhould be in vain. He ſhall not generate, becauſe , | 

the —— men will be compleated; The caute andinftrument nx” 

of our Redemption wasan entirely righteous and efſentially holy the ſecond 

man ; yet more than wman, for it was impoſlible, for man alone Paradiſe 

ro ſatiche God's juſtice : fince then the chiefinſtrumene of our ſal. Jo" ma? 

vation wasa man, his body beingof the ſame nature with others, M0. Tou 

muſt require a corporeal place : but of this little can be faid,fince ;,, 18.19, 

man through his reaſon cannot dive untoit, neither 18 it reveal» &c.and in 

ed,unleſſe obſcurely.* the next 
What ſhall1 ſay morero you, O, that molt ſplendid ſecond a—_ 

Paradiſe, abounding with innumerable ſprings of incffable joys! ; ws, 

This is the Palace , whither the vi2or5ous Sox (hall be conduRted and in the 

by a number of glorious Angelsto the greateſt of Kings, atrend- 21,and 22 

ed by myriads ot Cherwbims, there, in the fight of chem all to <haprer 

receive the Laurcl, and to beinſtalled into an everlaſting digni- _ _y 

ty, office, and poſſeſſion, Thence ſhe takes her place among *' 

thoſe il|lullrious acrendants,and ſings Hymns to the melodious ear 

of the chicf Muſician, O hear their ſweet neiſering, Gloria, 

Gleria Deown excelſis. Te Denm laudamns in aternums. O thie 

harmony of their quavering wings and ſmooth voices! O the glo- 

rious order in their moving ! O the- ſplendour that encompaſ- 

ſeth chem 1 O the gpliſtering of their appearances | O thefe 

bright Stars moving ſwiſter than the Heavens! O the cluſtery 

deſcent of the myriads of Seraphim, then of Chernbims, and of 

Thrones ! O but what milery 15 it to be ſhut out from this celeſtial 

conſore, and have ones brains daſhed againſt the ery pins, and 

burning ſtakes of Hell? Wothe moſt horrible ſight of that mon- 

ſtrous Arch-devil Saran, picrcing the moſt tender finews of man 

with his ſerper' ine tongue, baling each limb of him with ſo ma- 

ny. Drakes heads ; ſcruimg his conſcience, by truſting his eyes 

i-to that drc.ad magni'ying glaſſe of Hell, which ſerverh him to 

ſheke his ſhactery bon:s, through ſeeing the monſtrous great- 

neſſe of his fins, W«© that multiplying Glaſſe expreſſing the vaſt 

number of his deteſtable wicked deeds. Wo the feartu'l chun- 

der of thoſe innumerable legions of wre:ches roaring out through 

the moſt intollerable pains of their ſinews, the rigid rorments 

andthe gnawing, fretring, diſtracting, inflaming G of 

their ſad conſciences, Wo the, everlaſting prickingp pinch 

convullion, rotting of their ſipews. Ye... 

| 1 
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= ulcer'd, ſwelled, rankled bodies. Wo the fearſull ſpeRacle and 
diſorder of belliſh monſters! here is a fiery Serpeot, there a roars 
ing Lion, bere ſtands a dreadſull Drake formed out of the body of 
an Atheiſt,chere a raging Crocodile grown up our of the body of a 
be rw Wo the unexpreſlible innumerable torments and dreads 
of Hell. 


And this you ſee is the end of Good and Evil, and of this © 
Treatiſe. | 


CHAP. XXII, 
—_— a brief account of the Religion of 


c Heathen Philoſophers. 6 
t. Soerates hu belief of God, 0 
2. What God @ according to Homer. 
3. What Plato thought God zo be. \ by 
4+ Thales hu ſaying of God. 
$. Inſtances proving the Heathens to have known Gods Attriburer; oY 
particularly, That Thales believed God's Ommiſciense, and Gii't 
wnchangeable Decrees, ” 
6. That Socrates aſſerted Ged's Ommiſcience, Omnipotence, bu 
creating of the world in time, bu juftice and mercy, God's On - 
mipreſence. 
7. The Articles of Plato*; Faith, A 
8. Ariſtotle's Belref. on 


8. Virgil"; pinion of divine thing ;, 
10, The divine Song of Orpheus, ” 
11, Trilmegiſtus pen the Creation of rhe world, 


f A Frer the propoſal of a Rational Divinity, and its evidence oy 


_—_ - nn, it will not « little conduce to the «, 
proof thereot, ns have through the light of Nature at- . 
tained to the ſame. b_ gh «| 


. 4. Seerates, who might more juſtly be ſurnamed Divine, than 
Us Scholar Plaro (who reccived wolt of bis Jegraiag from him) 


XLM 


Cw 


- 
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conſtantly uſed to fay, That the only amiable wiſdoame was to know 
Olnnde find Gland Netere, which knewle e (ith be) wat 
wet begot in men, but it was called to mind, 13 it he would have 
ſaid,che ſoul muſt needs retain ſome impreflion from whence ic 
was derived, He aſſerted alſo, That the ſwpream Godwas the Fa- 
ther — 3 | 

11. Homer declared God the Father of all the gods which are 
created, and maker of braſts, and all other things that had no ſouls. 
By gods here he meanc men, who for cheir excellency of wit and 
par:s,were after rheirdeath remembred with Sacrifhces, and ho- 
noured with the name of gods. Neither did men really take 
theſe for gods, bur only in the ſame manner as Papiſts do their 
Saints; for they were not ignorant that theſe had been men, 
and could then perform no more than men, Hence Heracli« 
is afficmed, That this world was not made by any of the gods 
or men, 

III, Plats his aſſertion was, That God of all canſes was the moſt 
excellent, and the firſt. 


I V. God, ſaith Thales, « the moſt ancient of things, for he never guyh germ. 


had beginning or birth. 

V. Now | come to produce, that they had attained a particular 
knowledgeof God's Attributes. 

T bales bejng demanded, whether « man might do ill and con- 
cealitfrom God : no nor thinkir, ſaid he, 

Stobews relates of Thales, thathe being asked what was the 
ſtrongeſt, anſwered Neceſlity, foric rules all the world, Necef(- 
fity is the firm judgement and immucable power of Providence. 
A golden ſaying inverting Fate intro God's unchangeable De- 
cree. 


VI. Socrates bis knowledge of God was after this tenour : viz. Xe. Aem. 
* That God knoweth all things, ſaid, done, or filently de. 1,4. 


In fired. 

* That God through his care ſuſtains all his creatures, in pro- 
** viding light, water and fire for them. Bar particularly for man, 
* for _— ſervice and ſubjeRion he hath ordained plants and all 
© other creacures. 

"* That Ged is one, perfeR in himſelf, giving the being and well. 
LnnSeloveryerammuny ; what be is I know not, what he is not 1 


Rr 2 « That 


4 w_lite 
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\ * That the wayto trae happinefſe is Philoſopby, whoſe pre- 
© ceptsaretwo, to contemplate God, and to abltzaR the ſoul 
* from corporeal ſenſe. 
*That God, not Chance created the world and all creatures, 
* is evident, through the reaſonable diſpoſition of their parts, 
« as well for uſe as defence, from their care to preſerve them- 
{* ſelyes, and continue their kind : That he hath had a particu. 
* lar regard to man in his body, is no lefſe apparent from the * 
© excellency thereof above others, from the gitt of ſpeech, from 
* the excellency of his ſoul in Divinarions, and fore-{iying dan- 
*« -ers : That he regards particular beings,” from tbe care of their 
* whole kind ; That he will reward ſuch as pleaſe him, and pr- 
* niſh others that diſpleaſe him , from his power of doing it, 
* from the belief he hath ingraffed in man : That he will doit: 
* That he is profeſſed by the moſt wiſe and civilized Cities 
«* and Ages : That he at once ſceth all things, from the inſtan. 
* ces of theeye, which at once over-runs many miles ; and 
* of the mind, which at once conceiveth things done in the 
** moſt remote places : Laſtly, That he is ſuch, and ſoprent, 
* as that he at once ſeeth all, hears all, is every where, andor- 
* ders all. 
Plat. de Plato maintains, © That God is incorporeal and an un- 
- Repub.1.64 ** changeable Light. That the knowledge of God was the true 
* wiſdom, and that weare render'd like co God through our ju- 
«tice and holineſle, 
__ Re- What faith «Auſtin» concerning Plato ? * That his followers 
'$<-5- * would have been Chriſtians, « few words and ſentences onely 
* being changed. 
Phad. ** Thatthe greateſt happineſſe conſiſted in knowing God, and 
- ** in being like to him, 


Jeſt. Mart» Bur poſſibly you may reply, That Plato ( according to what 
or47 Pare i; afſerted by Juſtin Martyr) had read ſome Books written by an 
6, inſpiredpen, as the Books of Aeſes and the Prophets, Unde 
, Plato (inquit) carrum wolantem Joverd agere 5» Colo didicit, 
#ifs ex Prophetarum Hiftorics, quas evelverit ? Intellexit enim & 
Prophete verbs, que de Cherubimitaſcriptaſunt , & gloria Do- 

m ini ex dome exivit venitque in Cherubim, ſwmſcrunt Cherubim 

pennas ſunas, & rote torum coberebavr, Dominique Des Iſrael em 

»» Calo coharttat gloria, Hine profetins Plgto clama; bus werbio: 


Magn 


- 


Boek I'Y. 


Magnu in Cale Jupiter carram. vyoluntem incitans ; alioquin 
4 4=0 alio n; fi 4 Moſe & $1 - vm. pl ; 
«* Whence (faith he) had Plato that Japiter ridin a 
* flying Chariot, but out of the Hiſtories of the Prophets, which Go 
©* he had over-lookt? for out of the Books of the Prophers he -_ 
* underſtood that were thus written concerni 
* theCher »bims And the of the Lord went out of the houſe, \ 
*and came totheC m7 The Cherub5m; took their feathers 
* ard they hung togerherincircles, and the Glory of the Lord 
* of 1/rarl, didabide upon themin Heaven. Hence Plato de- 
ſcending cries out theſe words: © 7apitey great in the Heavens | 
* driving his flying Chariot, Otherwiſe from whom ſhould he 4 
* elſe have learned thefe things, but from the Prophets ? i 
 AndſoClem, Alexand. lib. 1. Strom, orat. ad Gent. ſpeaking 
asjt were to Plats. © Leges, quacungque vere ſunt tibs ab Hebrais 
* ſppeditate ſunt, What ever true Laws thou haſtſert down are 
© ſupplied thec by the Hebrews. 
Tothjsl anſwer, That itis very improbable, that Plato ſhould 
have colleRed his Divinity out of Meſer or the Prophets, their 
writings being in his rime not yet tranſlated our of the Hebrew, 
I ſhould rather believe with others, chat he had fitted his divine 
Notions ou: of Hermes Triſmegiftmu un e£gyprian, who accord- 
ing t0 Swidas, flouriſhed before Pharks, - was called Triſme- 
= becauſe he bad through a divine inſpiration written of 
the Trinity. And $ NN that he was called Ter optimms 
maximw, the thrice beſt and greateſt, becauſe of his greateſt 
wit, or according to others, becauſe he wasa Prieſt, King, and 
« Propher. | 
"Tis not only thought of Plato, that: he had gathered ſome 
riddles of God from the «/£7yprens, buralſoof Theodore, Av 
nexagoras, and Pythagoras. Bur Icontinue Plato's fentences. 
* The body being compounded is diſſolved by death, the ſoul , 
* being ſimple paſſeth into another life, and is uncapable of cor. pz, 
* ruption , 
«The ſouls of men are divine, to whom, when they goe cicer. de 
* out of the body, the way of their return ro Heaven is amic. 
* open, for whom to be beſt and moſt jult is moſt expedient. 
** The ſouls of the good after death are ina happy ſtate, united Plat. 
'* roGod ina bleſſed inacceſlible place z the. wicked in convenis Foe: 
Rr 3 " ent 
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* ent places ſuffer condign puniſhment. But to'defing whac thoſe 
© places are, is =/dywwe rey wdizarrer : Whence being demanded, 
* what things were in the other world? he anſwered, Neither 
* was lever there, orever did ſpeak with any, that came from 
© thence. 

VIII. We muſt not forget Ariffotle, whotib. 3. de avirs. c.1, 
cloſes with Homer in theſe Verſes, * 


T! Il «v7) f4aemm Thru; x, 7) Ty Opwige, 
Teios 38 vbes Riv Gin neviar arp wer 
Oy in” lug dy 10 warp al dp arr Marte. 


And Homer agreed inthe ſame, That the minds of mortal men 
were ſuch as the Father of Gods and men did daily inf uſe into them, 
Morcover [;b.1, de anim.cap.3. t. 65, 66, he calleth our under- 
ſtanding Divine, and aſſerts it to be without danger of periſh- 
ing. And lib.2. de gener. cap. 3.deliyers his ſenſe thus, am 
$i Thy voy hror Rogher wnnntrcs t, adcy 6 you pubror, bw ov wuT% TH eng, 
Youu xarame ovuarnh Wigywnes WY berefore it remains, that the mind 
alone doth advene from without, and that foe alone uw Diwane ; fer 
the aftion of the body hath not at all any commmication with her 
ation. 

I X, Virgil 4. Georg. wittily ſets down God's ubiquity, 


wn DEN HAM Me are per Omnes 
Ft terras trattnſque Mari, Columque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Dnemg, f6bv tennes naſcentem arceſſ, ere Vitas, 
Et: 6, Encid. 
PrincipioC lum, as terra campoſque liquemtes, 
Lucememg, Gloebum Lune, T itaniaq; aftr a. 
Spirits intucs alit totamgq, inf uſs per artxa 
An: agitat molem,, magno ſe corpore miſcee, That is, 


For God doth go chrough all the earth, the traRts of the Sea, 
and the deep of the Heavens. Hencedo beaſts and men and what 
ever is born draw their thin breath. _ 

And ja the ſixth Book of his «nrid;. 

In the beginning God created Heaven and Earth , and the 

s, 8 


melcing] fic ihe ficing Globe of the Moop, together 


Pazyit 
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vich the Tianian Star. _ A. ſpirirdoth nourizhic wichin ({peak- 

ig remand) and mind bong infules croudn em: 

bers doth mole, and mingles its ſelf with that great 


bod , 
X. The ad e Pocſie of that Divine Orphews, 5b. de 
Mundo, is wo obſervation. 


Tis ors 
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?apiter is the firſt, ?upireris che laſt. 7apiter is the head, Pupiter 
is the middle. 
God made all things, 7 «per is the foundation of the earth,and 
of the larry heavens. 
ear a male, Jupiter is an immortall Nymph. 
= is the ſpiric of all things, 7 -p+teris the moyer of the une. 
re. 
wpiter is the root of the Sea. 7»piter is the San and the Moon. 
+ 7 wpiter is a King, Fupiter isthe ſulminating Prince of all, for he 
covereth all, he isa lighr co all the carth,our of his breaſt he doth 
wonderfull things. 

XI, Triſmegiſtus (ib.1. Pimandr, renders himſelf verydigine- 
ly. * The mind of the divine power did in the beginning change 
* irs ſhape, and ſuddenly revealed all things, and I ſaw that all 
* things were changed into a very ſweet and pleaſant light. And 
below 1n another place: * A certain ſhadow fell underneath 
* through a thwart revolution. And Serm.3.Pimandy, ** The ſha- 
* dow was infinite in the deep : bur the water and the thin fpirir 
* were in the chaos : and there flouriſhed a holy ſplendour,which 
*impelled the Elements under the ſand and the moilt nature, and 
* the weighty bodies being ſubmerſt under the darkneſs did 
* abide under the moiſt . 

Empedecles defined God a ſphere, whoſe center isevery where, 
and circumference og where. Fincrsr tn fre, biſt 4,4,6.44- 
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by 2s” Y 
Lad: — Pythagora deſcribed God to be # mind diffuſedRhroughout 
[-iuc.s, the univerſal parts of-che. world, and the whole" nature, our of 
which all living creacures thatare borp, do draw their life. 
another place be cals bim 4vzvart@mwris 1 The ſoul of the ute; 
verſe. # a 
Arit.tt, _ Heraclitms be; at a certain time of theWnter crept inzg1 
par.atims!. COrage for rowarm himſelf, and being ired for -by ſome; 
£5» who were «ſhamed to come into ſomeana place, called ro them 
- com? near ; for ( ſaid he ) rhe gods are affo to be found 
ere. 

Athenagoras an Athenian Thi'olopher expreſſerh bimſe!f very 
profoundly : God (laich he) hath given man 4 ment of rth- 
ſon and andirſtaniing for to know intelligible things, the Gooaneſe 
of God, bus Wiſdom and Fuſtice. 


ERWATA. ' 
Pax 4 5.read of their. L.g1 wiſdom it ſelf. p.6.1.9 r.with thoſeop. 2.1171. 
thoſe. 1.25,7.into good. pul l.19.r. whereta, p. 15.1.1 2.0.int2 that. 1.28;0.6 
cording to. p. 17.1.29.r.thoſe of the-1.35.r.theſe cau'ts P.22.1 33.1.4 man doth, p, 
25.1.32.r.impoſe.p.25.1.45.r #bat is. p 32.1.25.1 729% p35 | 20. r.latter. p. 
41.1 34 dele rep Sy | oe rand exciting. p.71 118 deic it. p.73. | 27. r.obers. 
| 29.r.lmmedeſly Las cis, weights, p.75.1.22 r eternal p.go 1.2.1 $ermaiick}, 
u't.dele 8lſo.p.g 4.1.14.r.coo#t. p.g5 1.16.7. forbidden. p.g8.1.11,5,41tribui. 
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Coe inere agony now at 
in my Maaghyſicks ; therefore 
areto be 
ally with cheir 
a SubjeRt, or being diſpoſed and — 
Elemencary being is ve 
whereinT do di i meal Mps, us 
ſubje& of this Science, from che n: els and ſepa 
Souls, which are ed fir "a we through che Eles 
ments, as Origen di ” 
im. To acondngo 1s Iane7 is co at conformably wr 
Divine | deings do a& the ſame, and 
ole chey ſhould a, andincend (| 
ing, 18 to be aber, which they at 
dots Whens SPE » Chac nacure 82+ 
and Omniporence — 
Fkey we char, which they are. Hence Fog 
d of God. Trans 0 a 
ment among ll natural through which 
4 rh depend the other, and is uſef und necedlary os | | 
is evicdene + in many moving living Creatures, 
Fare), phe dependence and and Nreſervation is from: and | 
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at of Arifterles Narure is the Principle 
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4riftele, that nature was a ſubftnce, and 
hte make an Accident of it ; for-thar, 
through ir (elf, is not a ſubſtance, but an 
ding to his a ſubſiance doth nor 
elf, bur through irs accidents ; if then 
ns —__ 2s Meteor and 
accidenr, conſequently matter 


Suppoſe that narore were a ſubſtance, ir- would be abfurd ro 
» that a nacural being did at Oagh'a ſubRance of reſt and 
\motian, which doth inbere 10 it ſelf; : thegs would be 2 pe 
- netration of bodies, and an IdentificationfF\Subfitencies, 
You may reply, That narure is not a ab of morion and reft, 
bur z ſubRtancial Principle. Pray, what is a ſab iple but. 
aſubftance ? bo 
3. npiay 2g4inh the Principles of eAifter that 
2 Principle is no ſubſtance ; for Matter and Form ave Pi _ 
but theſe be grattet 0 be ſubſtances. | 
4. 1f again granred, that theſe are ſubſtances, and not vert 
nie ul pecſhrly fall that a Form being an aGtive Princi- 
a chrough ic ſelf, and thence a Form 1s called ative. It 


+ worn that Maccer, which is anocher Pri of mori- 
th ahtech efhciently becauſe motzon from an 
or from a Form, and whereſore is Matter chen called a paſ< 

bve Principle ? Your Aufwee to this witthe; tha Marg wane 


Motion, tat of Reſt. Irake your Anſwer, bur 
Kee fees) nn 


— 


$4 can Matter and at 
umon, be ſubſtances, fince po et 
doch doch ſublitin unity through i ſelF-ack{4 
ot her beings:but matter or form can riches 
chemſelves, or have any unicy,or diltinQion. ' | 
6. A Form is nota Ptinaple of reſt in all x 21 30d: 
ic ſelf, but by accident : ler cli bodies ogg | pb cheſs 
inually in motion, asWill-tarther app ne © 
VI. Wherefore for 'to avoid & & rditi 
dictions, and Improperties of 
I, That Nature 15a Prope 
1 aQerh. 


2. That «Property is oth Jencificared wich its =j 
conſequently, thgt 1s not really differing from a 


dy.This property denot þ prop enfhon,or aftual hep 


which the {aid bod ative, By activeneſs I un 
whereby all is cc _ iseQually inkerent in a 
as, Exifier | ace, and all its ocher Properties;ſo that 
or Nacur: ah cks is a Property equivalent to _— Modes or At- 
Tr h, and Goodneſs in Mer 
yy differerh from Art, ih tharthe eater '<nform: 
Dies Idea or Intention, bur oben: confotmibly cothe 
Idea: Wherefore tatnre is infallibly imtnutable,conſtang, 
ual, & certain, bechuſe it dependerh from aniNf#hb1e, img 
ry Econ ttal, arid 'certaig Cave | is buc Arr "is fall 
a inconltanc, and uticertain, becauſe it dependeth 
che hoamane Incellea, which is fallible;; able, inconftanr, Fo 
UNCErtain. As man is uncapable of »&ting ithour God, ſos; Att * 
incapable of cfieQing any. thing /without Nature. Nathre is inf 
picely beyond Art 3 - What Art is there, 'which can produc 
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An univerſal 
1, For the Univerſe 
within it. 2.For a 


are to take it here, 
A Singular nature is , whled/ig inberene in every fnguarand 


ndividual 
ih us other Obſervations concerning Na- 


I have touched Many of them in my Mex 


| CHAP. Bt. 
Of the Principles'ofa 


i. That Privation 14 no 
Y ifical Bemg, That mon wii 
then Privation. 


» The Pro of « AMucridl rin Yard by Pychagoras un ” 
3. 'The to treat of Matier and Form »4 wore proper to Meraphys + 


hacks. 
4+ That the Muteria Prima of Ariftotle i4 4 Non Ei 
5. That the Chaos bad « Form. 
6. The Amber; Materia Prima, 


7: horn it dad wt oper Phy ike 2 Plain alone of the j 
8, _ the fuſt Form fall naw aleingosr. | 


ho Mecaphyſo cks ir is made known , that all created beings 


cankilt of Pazrs, no bging,cxcept God alone; 15 [in- 
all argcom This CONE co, 4 n2ural 
boſe compolition 1s to 
ih you the civerlicy gf Opinions among Philoſophers upon rius 
Barcicular, they fully related by Ariftotle in his Phyſical Aub 
Ccultations ; re 1 __ only examine his, as being thought 
the moſt Aﬀ8thencick by modern Philoſophers. The (aid Philoio- 
pher' tes three Principles, which do neceſſarily concur to the Pro- 


& for two of chem, no doubr, but they are principles, bur the i hird 
1s diſputable. Privation 1s Logiral, that 18, ic iS imaginary, and af- 
finged to a being by a ſecond *.uuention of the mind, and cherefore 
his Commentators do gener [y tech, t5:t it is ro be counted no 
other then a principle per aecrae ', Ut per eccrdens, \t 18 no partofa 
being : if ic1s any thing, it is a pit of Generarion, tor this Jorh 
imwpegi y preſuppole a a1 Ivatign , byt 2 being prelup»oſerh it 
only; through, an.' 5y meanes of Gene-1t1on, If che, call 
at 2 principle of Generation, which doch necedlaril y concur to the 

conſticuuen 


= 

Pl. 
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iſt of Matter and Form. 1. need not” * 


of a natural being : namely, Matter, Form and Privation-. 


vers & ox 
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thich doth concur wir per ſe , as for Inſtance, union. 


principle 


Union doch ' | and pe! Concur to the Heneration of a natu- 
ral being, but privatios doth on! = uUrto it per arcidens. 
. Union is not ogly'ne at rhe moment of Generation, bur 
_ "alſo after a being Wanpllicured 3 ic 15 thar, qyichour which a being 
| Epnoc con(ilt. So uhaeTlay, that union is infinitely more pr, 
be tered 2 pr,ngplethenpeivarion, and why didnor Arifecte 
dream of chat > Fer properly, neither of them can be raken 


for a Priv ciple of 
to be that which 4 
ply i ; fnce cher 


abbeing, whereby ir ſhould be conftirured 
Union is unneceflary, becauſe unity doth im- 
all beings are metaphyſically confticuredby 


an unity, Whi alſo apphed to Phyſichs, it is needleſs rs 
mencion uniIathis Science, o:herwiſe we might equo jare ref<r 

MW . albche Modes otabe it, 
Lmuch (trange foleomitted the inſerting Privation in 


he 


| Meuaphyſicks among t 


al cauſes of an univerſal being, and 
why he did nor as juſtly offers to thar part of Philoſophy, as he did 
Mater and Forms ; it bet as large an extent and univerſalicy, as 
eicher of theſe. Poſhbly you will ic ro be of an equal extent 
] wich them, or afſerr,chat 1c is of umverſalicy then a nacu- 
: ral being 18. Herein I deny your denial rtion ; for itisofa 
; larger ex'entthen a natural body is, (ince ifis appliable to Angels, 
| 
; 


and Devils, who mulFas nzce\farily have wation for a prin- 
ciple of Generation as Naturals, for even they witte' not before they 
were. Wherefore fince he referred Angels and to 
. fieks, he ought eque jwre to haveplaced privation in the [yne 
The ſame Argumear 1 may uſe agiinft his eight Books of Ph 
there being liccle elſe contained in them but what is »s comm 
6 ſpiricu1l beings ag-to corpareal ; as for Inftince, Time, Finitenelsþ 
' Motion, &c. ll which are common to 1ummaterial heings, Where- 
fore had Arifforle created of theſeParticulars in his Phyſech i, Doftrine 


them there per ſe, it can be accounted no leſs then an Er- 
rour. 

Il, Pythagoras taught 'a Trinal Number of Principles, conſticu- 
ting 2 material being. 1. A Point. 2. A Line. 3. A Superfici- 
ex, or Surface, Thefe are rather ſorts and kinds” of quantity, which 


for that reaſon do more properly appertain to Metaphy/ichs ; for 
Bbb 2 es 


: 


Mm thar ſhouts racher be termed a 


gratia, it might have deſerved an excuſe, bur fince he t:exced of, 
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_ diſpured of 
of s marerial being, as 
obſervable inchis Opinidw, that a and 
men <1d colle& the principles of a being, by 
for it is in vain to talkof Eſſences and 
Ariſtotle did, which a _ 
for this reaſon he (tated three prinaples 
theſe thzee could be evidently perceived by 
11. To treat - Matcer and Form doch _ 
;, becauſe they are principles remote from bodies ; 
qd are remote, becauſe chey are applied rohatural bodies by 
means of the Elements : for natural bodies of Matter and 
Form, ſo far as rhey conGR of the Elements, 
really and properly = Matter and Form of a nat 
in every Science the Prixcipia proxime are 
for otherwiſe you might draw all 
tle did erroneouſly dilconrſe of theſe 
createdof them in Metaphyſicks. My 
rehearſe theſe matrers for 
{takes of others herein. 
IV; Matcer ip a natural 


n, and to ſhew the mi 
is either firſt- or ſecond. The fir 


mzgter is, which is not our of any other, and therefore is 
refmed to be i and incorruptible: The ſecond matrer1 
which is our of che firſt, and is ſaidro be generablg 


corruptible. Ariftecls iti his 1 Book of Phyſ. C. 9. T. 83. defineth 
che firſt wo the ann pn of x£.h ing, = of w_ 
remaining, being is generated c h it ſelf, and not by accident, 
Fhe ancient Philoſotbers could hardly underftand , what this firſt 
matter was, becauſe of its difheulty ; wherefore Ariforle himiell 
wa#forced ro deſcribe it negatively, in the 1 B. of <Meraph, Ch. 3. 
T. 8. The firſt maxrer is that, which chrough it ſelf hath nezcher e& 
fence, nor quantity, nor any thing of that, by which a being is d&- 


termined : which 1s as much as if he ſaid, I know becrer what it is. 


not, then what it is ; and this kind of knowledge is common to- 
Pools and Wiſe men. So that from this Deſcription we may col 
le&, that ic 1s not —_— fince itis not determined, and 
conſequently it is nothing. Notwichflanding Arifterle recollefs 
himſelfin his P , Where we have the forementioned Defini- 


tio ſer dom. macrer, ſaich ——— 


» en Sm eaSL CEO ta, 


o 
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marrer. 1s 
s; the ne of he being 


> -10n of aniother. G faith Ariffecie, is in an inflant : that 
> is, afſoon as one fgkm goeth our, ac che ſame inſtance, anocher en- 


ters. 

2. If a being in'irs diflolucion is diſſolved into the firſt marrer, 
then it mult be deprived from al its Accidents : but weobſerve the: 
contrary., for a beatt dieth, chere (till remain Accidents in 
that body : eo dig not diſſolved into the firſt marter... This- 
moved Ariſtotle the farementioned Theoremes , to wit,. 
That Generation is in myinktanc, and that the corruption of ene be-- 
ing is the generation of another, becauſe there are Accidents remai- 
ning at the ſame inſtaggy when the precedent form ixexpelled ;- 
winch Accidents remaining; do necelſal ſuppoſe a form, from , 
which chey are depending. AlFhich indars, chat rar «ur 19 
generated out of the ſecond matret 'noc out of the firſt, How 
then can Materiaprima be (aid che firſt (ubje& of every thing? 

The ocher part of the Definition is, our afewhich-s being is pro- 
duced : this is no leſs firenge then the ocher.. How can a being be - 

uced, and yer the firſt matter be remai For' aſſoon as a 

ing is produced, the firſt macter is noc remaihingybutit is now F : 

—_ a ſecond macter wich Accidents, which were not in the | 
rit. Q : 0 

V. Itis more then probable; that natorally and really there wane» 
ſuch firſt marrer. | 

1, Becauſe all natural beings are generated our of 2 pre-exiftenc- 
Matter ; this our ſenſe doth reflifie ; as for Arforler firſt marter, , 
that hath-no Exiftence, buc an imaginary Efſence only, 

_ , 2 All, that which dothreally exalt, is a compounded being. If 
thereis any fuch ſingle matter, how do you know ir ? Senſe never 
perceived it, how can you thenell ic > Whatever doth exit, or did 
ever exiſt, ic hath, or had a Form. You may ſay, that the Chaos ex- 
ifted withour a Form, becauſe a Form doth diſtinguiſh a '-erng from 

all others, and giveth it unity ; Now, when the Chaos exified, there: 

R Was . 


£2 are: ASI R%7 et 
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Chap. 3- Nungd Philfobyi. ) 

was na other being, and ic was rude and wit 
Anſwer, Althoughibere was no other 
der, but that the Chaos had its numerical an 
ence, « «ermination, goodneſs, eruth, - &e.” 
could not be withour a Form. * Tis ſaid, thar 
that i*, not ics forma whine, for whichity , He 
Randing it had 1ts Forma prima. It remaineupben, that the mat 
prima is neither an objective being, nor muck tes 2 re:! being : 
1s ao Objeetive being, becauſe we cannot oe object of ir, 


like coir. For what can we think oft; it is confeſſed it hath n+ 


ther Eflence, or Quantity , &s, The greateſt Abſurdity is, 
give it no limitation, and con; muſt firm it to het 


finire, which of all ab(urdiries is the moſta .not hing isit 
ficice, but God alone. Then again, to maintain that ic is ingene. 
rable and incorruptible, is impious : for God is ingenerable, 
and incortuprible. A 

VI. There is a fart matter, which was produced at firſt, andogt 
of which all ſecond matters were andare raced. This firlt mag 
cer had alſoa firſt Fm apa With it. 

A Second matter is, which is:protiuced out of the firſt. 

The firlt marrer is che mgzrerf the Elemencs, which are four iy 
number. ſ 


You are to noce heregthat by the firſt matcer is not meant 2 mats 
rer formally different from che ſecond mater, bur accidentally ons 
ly in reſpect of cimee Tris called fir}, bec:uſe it was firſt produced, 

VII. It doch nov(av1 hinted ponds roPhyſichs to explain 
abfiratiyawber the firſt marter is, that being proper to Aſeraphy ſichr: 
Wherefore Arif. Books of Phyſ. Auſculr. deſerve rather x © name 
of Adttaphyſichs. Thar, which is requitite in this place, is to unfold 
the nature of the fff macter,as it is aConcrere to natural Subſtances,& 
concracted to Interiours. In Mearaphyſicks it 1s treated of as a more 
unver(al, here as a leſs : for Marter and Form confiiture the Ele- 
ments, as more Univerſals conſticuce che leſſer. Again, Matter and 
Form derive their Eflence from the Elements; for theſe being abo- 
liſhr, they periſh likewiſe with chem. So chat without or beyond the 
Elements there is neither Mucter, or Material Form. 

VIII. The firſt Form of a natural being is the form of the Ele- 
ments; how they furcher conſticure the marrer and form of tvery bo- 
dy , ſhall bedemonſiratedas we go on. ws. 
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produced all ar once, and ac che ſ2me time, 
was any Peripatetich firſt matter exilt- 


Principles of the Meſaick Philo- 


t | But how ? nor foparacely of 
-uniced into one, and confuſed, ac 


WioRly,ac ſeveral tic 


| , by oneaRt of hi Power. Moſes ſers down Heryen 

j Earth disjun& A they were confticured as ciſtin& 

| bodies, buc bgcaut y and Earth were nexc formed out of thac 
confuſed macrer, Texr doch afterwards clearly explain. 

We call one part body, which aſcendec, that is, expanded 

« moved from t co the” Circumference, heaven, becauſe 


it was | eaved the other remaining par:, which was named 
Eh, or as it from Terre in French, which agiin is 
derived from Terra{ls Whats, = Sr Partes ſme yendere ſeſt imvicem 


tmant. So Calum « cornends bonnet uns ci! uns ver (v9 cer- 
aas/ This rude Subl gdoubrleſs by gueſs, byrhe 
mcient Poets, calling ir receme mer rude in regard rorhe 
more expreſs Fotm, _ _ Mterwards, yer it was a 
pezieR being conhiſtig "which irhad 
zpolcive Unity, re. ir Ao one in of Form, th 


tivg, Icwas a true being, in chatiir was ivi 
rented it. Ie w2s 
ſoric was comvenient and apt to-have o: her _ one of 


lies, I: was noleſs perfect, becauſe God c 
«2 So chat having all the Antibarecof a letng,” 1 
be perfect being, conhliing of matter 215d” form + If « 
ceared being, outof which tt ovher being were afcerwirds eat 
mxa perfect being, where wastheri the meareria prima of Arifterlet 
winely is ſaid robe withour any Form, and norting but a pure poten 
tis. You cannot. reply, thate he '{heor ws produced our of 2 Mate- 
rlarnsh for if I granerh tt, then witterrs” prima is 2 { now ent) n- 
beexuſe the Texr mentions, ehit' God creared Heaven and 
Eats out:of norhing, 

The Obje&ion,whictymay be offeted againſt us fron Gev,2 And 
the Earth wa within fer; is not matretial - for by form here is 
mem 22 alreror forme, 9h ror # Prime Firma. 

IX. The Fm which didinforme'che Chr, wis eh, where- 


9 iv was char, Which irwes, dagiely, a-Confufion of the Eenents; 


for | r form and matter werebochcrered 


=, CY 
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Th-s confuſed form,-or forme 
mediately ſucceeded a leis ed,or 
fon a pirid fo'utioe and i of -- 4 

recm it dif inf, becauſe ic was diſtin from confuſion 
a more diſtinft form, becauſe the 
uaued, looſened, an4 dittin&.But 


_ 


the depth of this Mytlery, give me leave v9 
admirable marner of this divine Arufices 

Chas, or a confuſed mixcure of the 
Potter, who, having ſeveral ſorts of Earth, 
into one exact mixture, afterwards he again. @ 
parts from one another, and each part_aguin after that he drawah 
more and more from one another, amgil at laſt ic acquires thar form; 


which he doth ultimately intend ni that the more he drawah 
it aſunder, the more complear form itffeceives through each ſeveral 
and further Diduftion : So God draweth che Chaos more and more 
aſunder, and every drawing; GiduRion, expatiion, or opening, ge 
veth it another anda form.Afer the ſame manner 1s 

production of the Fazw in the Mothers Womb pertected : where 


there is firſt a Chans qp.cxa&t Confulion of Genicures, then again its 
more diduted, which finiſherh ic with a per- 
therefore delineate each part of the Creation ac- 
compliſc by Gods ſeveral and diſtin (as tous) diduRtion,which 
mwasperformesd by Gods Command upon an obeciential SubjeR, of 
Lt there be. TheeffeR reſulting through vertue of chis Comman?, 
was inumediately anſwered by, And it was ſo: The Perfection and 
excellency of it bocdind God ſaw that it was 

There are two forms obſervable in the Elements : one abſolute, 
which is, whence the particular force, power, and vertue of each 
Element derives. This is efſential to every Element. There is al- 
ſo a reſpeQiive form,which doth naturally derive from the firli, and 


is, Whereby every Elemenc doth efſencially encline to the other for 


ics Exiſtence and Conſervation ; for wichout each ocher their abſo- 
lute form could not ſubfift; which flowes from cheir cruth and good 


neſs. Neither did they ever exiſt fingly, bur were at the ſame cime 
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alſo fire, and I bd could , 
© any duration : burthe Efthand Warer 
Ayr, their Gravicies are ballanced by neſs of theſe latter : 


the Li 
and ſo become withal ronment oy 6 
elſewhere. | | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Ofthe Nature and.-Efſence of the Elements. 


» The neareſt Definition of a Natural np. 

| - Low pur Fogg —wiger ON Definitions owe be 
to be ſenſible. The proof of tht Exiſtence of the Elements, and of 
their Number 


3. An Expoſition of the Definition of n Element. Its Etymology aad 


; C What D/P intlion the Author make: between Principle, Cauſe, and 
Element. 
5. What a Natxral Canſe ts. That the Elements are no ſingle veal be- 
ingi. That they are treated of ſeparazely and ſingly Ratione 
/ 


ney. 
6. That there are but three Natural Canſer. Their Neceſſity proved 
in Particalar. 


l, I Have hicherto given you the remore Definicion of 2 natural 
ing, and now Iftze one ſomwhae nearer tg our Senſes, 
andiach as 1s through it ſelf perceprible by ſenſe, 

A Nanrdl brng i an Efſence conftiquted our and through the E- 
lemencs : or thus, A narural being isrhat; which is conſtiruted our 
and by nacural Cav(cs » bur none '#e nawral cauſes, buc Elemencs 
only;wherefore che former Definicion being tbe nearer, and proved 
dyrhe lacter ſomwhar moteramnoc z* «2 X | 

Wethallraher commend ac ro being perceptible by ſenſe 3 ir 
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none can deny, but thac the Blements are. the ſole na ucal cayſ 
Sie v me by any of your ſenſes what here exil 
the world, but what is Elemencary. this Deficacion 
diſreliſh you , as being different from Ariflele i. Let me tell 
that mot parc of the Pereperetich Definitions in Phy /ichs are tc 
more from our ſenſe:, which cauſerb a difficulty of appcetcading 
then, and proves & doubcful way for to lead us into Errour, . 
ILAn Element is O internal natural Cauſe out and through which - 
a nacural being is eſſentially confticured. In Meraph. we hive defined | 
a natural being to be in-ernally conſiſtent of Mater and Form which 
are alſo called Natwal Canſes in genera, but remotely: Decuule we cot 
not apprehend Marter and Forw,unleſs by 2 ne1rcr tring repreſents 
1ng both to our ſenſes ;* 8, throngh the Elem-ncs w2 know what 
Murter and Form is : werei»not that our hight perſwaded u*, that 
a bing was produced our of the Elewens, we ſhould be ignotut 
what Matter were ; and ſo the like of the Form. Here you may take 
notice of the difference be:ween a Adctaphy ical Debinivion, and 4 
Phyfical one ; the later being immediacely perceptible through as 
Senſes, and abſtracted from len{ibles, che tormer being proper t9 
reaſon and the mind,which doth mediately ab(tra irs nations from 
theſe, according to hat Trice Saying: Nubuleft in imeelleflugguin wig 
fwerit m ſenſibus:the underſtanding knowe: h nothing but what it 
firſt percewed by the ſenſes. Now I will make clear $6 you, that 
natural beings exime) immediately owe their efſence to the 
four Elemencs. Herbs ſpring forth, out,or from the Earth ; but nee, 
where there is no Water : for there ic proves ſandy of barren, unfit 
to protrude w vegetable. 
2. Although earch is ſufficiently moiſtened by attenuated water, 
_— the Suncan or doth through its Beams caſt a fire co ir, or 
y the ſame fire raiſe and excite that fire , which is latentin the 
earth, it remaineth nevercheleſs barren. Laſtly, Ayr is comprehens 
ded by water attenuated, that is, Watrerand Ayr mixttogerher in 
fuch a ion, thar the tenuicy of the air may render che water 
art awd fluid, that ſoit may be apt to penecrate through the 
h ofthe Mixture ; for otherwiſe water of ut ſelf is of thir chic 
$, that ir exceeds Ice or Chrylial. Now this Ayr incrafſared; es 
War attenuated doch open and expand the denficy of the earit 
takes way for the fire to enter, and «Jef. recaives the whole mit 
ere kr acoberence and compatine's. Of this. more bereafter. 
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© mens. I hall only inſtance in ame few examples for proof of the 
Ain Milk in us diffolucion is changed in:o Curds, which through 


or Nemo leto 
dies a-< dGifſolveable inco 
thereſo'e 14] badies confitt of the Cid firlt Ele- 


their weight go down to tbe borenen, Be are ro earth. 2.100 
Butter, Which containerh in ic incrafiued fire, for it is alſo 
infl,amable, a ſign of fire. Lufily, Ineo , Which is reſpond- 
ing to atrenuate Ns is —_— in _— __ ng" 
it (eif into Melancholy, ing carth in 1s weight, ”, 
Subſtance ; for Ho r, It nn. perfect Sand : into Choler, 
agreeing wich fire 10 11s mouve and alrermive qualities : into pure 
bload, echrough its gluing quality or lemtor, not unhike toi ed 
ayr : Lilly, into Fiegm or reſembling water. Dorh noc 
the ordinary diviſion of mang m ſpirits (inpotune farrentes) hu- 
mors and ſo\1d parts, demonſtrate its compolition or confiitution 
ouc of the Elements? For the Spiries are nothing elſe bur fire and 
ay, Humors concain maſt water, and the ſolid parts mot earth. 
The Spagyrick Art proves the Came by ditfillcion, through which 
wa-er, Sprites and * (the rwo latrer being made up mott of Fire 
and Ayr ) we ſeparaed fom the (apart mortwnns, Sal fixwm, Of 
earth and Sublicencier, Tis truc Sai, Sulphar and Herewrins rre 
different Names, hut re ipſa ace the Elemencs : What is Se bur 
Earth ? S»/phuy but fire and aytr? AMercarins but water? Hereby 
| hve not only proved the exittence of elemencs, bur alſo their 
Number nominating 49; 1n ſpecies 

IH. Gveme leave to expound the Definition in the frtt place 
9444171 4d nemen. 

In the word Element is conſiderable irs Erymolozy, from waoquas 
vil ingous, Capes: gurd element a1n ſoft onmia capiunt mnxte. 

Its name is hkewiſe homonymous, in 2 large ſenſe promiſcu- 
oully (converrabiliter) denonng a Principle, or Cauſe, In 2 nt 
ſenſe, it is differing from both, Exdewws, Alexander, and Themes \,; ci. 
Ag. opiniate, that through Prinaple ( Prixcipians) is only-meant an Texc,1, 
agent cauſe : through Cauſe, a formal, and final Cauſe : « h ele- 
ments, Mutter. Averrbees and Albers, by Principles intend an ef- 
hcient cauſe * through Cauſes, final C:uſex : by elements Afarer, 


and Form, Generally Principles zre to be of a larger ex- 
tent then Cauſes, ——— 7 ____ Aviterh B.;. 
CC 2 
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18 Chap. 4. Parrit 
of Meaapb. Ch. 1, deſcribes 8 Principle tobe char, from whence a FF + 
ching is, 1s made, or 15 knowh :-by this you ſee, that a principle is FF 
of a more ification then either of the others : bur a caule is, 
which contrioueth to the being of a thing, either by ſubſticucingic OE 
ſelf for a ubjeR, as the Matter : or through atuating and giving it 
an efſence, and its conſequence,as the Form : or by derermineng ig 
to an end, as th: finaeauſe. 

IVY. The diltinRion, which I have madeb:rween them, i«, that 
cauſe is of a larger extenc,then Principles are taken in Phyſichs(but in 
T heolegy a Principle is larger then ic) theſe cenoting the internal 
cauſes of a natural being, as matrer and form, but remocely, as 1 
have already hinted : Elements point out to ſenhible and unmedi- 
ate internal cauſes of 2 natural being. 

V. A natural cauſe is, which = PT of acting narurally, or 
which aReth according to that power which God hath conferred 
upon it at irs firlt Creation : Sothat Ya» Helawar (aith well in his 
Phyſic.. Arilt, Diſt. 3. Ego verocreds, naturam juſſuns Det, quo res 
oft 1d quod eft, & agit quod agere juſſa eft. Bur I believe, that Nature 
1s Gods Command , through which a thing 1s that, which it 1s, and 
aceth chat which it zgcommanded ro at, They are Cauſes,ro wit 
incerpal cauſes or principles of a being, becauſe they contribute 

- themſelves ro the conſtitution of that being, I ſaid oxe of which, be- 
cauſe they are the matrer of all natural beings : and chrough which, 
= are allo the Form of all the ſaid beings. How they ate 
or become ſo , you may expect to read below. The elements 
are deſcribed and raken ng'y or ſeparately ,ratione only, Or ex ſuppe- 
fits, and not realuer : for they never did exilt (ingly ( neither could * 
they exiſt ſo, ſuppoſing they were created inthar nature , in which. 
they were, becauſe of their relative forms ) bur confuſedly in the 
Char. Arifloetle nameth the bodies conftiruted by thoſe mixt bo- 
dies, as if they were different from naturals : but thu was only to 
make good rhe firſt part of his Meraphyfical Phyſicks, and thereby to 
diftinguiſh them from the others, namely his propec and elemen- 
tary Phyſicks. : * 

VI. * canſe# do concur to the produttion of a natural being, 
whereof ewo are internal, to wit, natural matter and form ; the other 

= 15 external, namely, the Eficienc. I prove the neceſſry of theſe 
: eiree: firſt chere mult be a Subjet or Matter, out of which a being 
= is produced : for («+ miks/onibil fir) out of nothing nothing can be 
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| produced.Bur linftance in fome particulars z the good wivesknow, 
that for to make a Pudding, they need Matcer ( namely Flower, 
 Epggs,&c.) to make ic our of ; of to build a Houſe, a Maſon will 
require Stones for his Matter, &c. Now when they have theſe ma- 
renals, they endeavour to make ſomching of them, rhar is, to incro- 
duce a new thing, ſhape or face into it, 0: educe a new thing out of 
it (which locution 1s more proper then the, former, it being the 
efhcienc doh ex intrinſeco quaſs educere } and whar is that 
bac the Forw? And lattly, Experience tels us, that (quod nibil ft a 
ſoyſe) not hing is produced from it ſelf, bur from another , which 
15 the Efficient : a5 10 the building of a bouſe, you may have fones | 
and Morcer for your marrer, yer unleſs a Nalon ( who is the Effics- | by 
exe) place chem togerber, and introcuce or rather educe the form 
of a Houſe, the matter will abide marcer. 


Of New Philoſophy, and the Authours 
of it. 


1, Helmontius bis Arrogance and V ainglory. Hew, and wherein be 
rejetls the Peripatetick Philoſophy. His own Principles. 

2+ The Life and Death of the ſaid Helmontius, 

2, A Confutation of all bis Phy fical Proneiples in particular. 

4+ ns mt againſt Rere des Cites his Principles in ge- 
neral. 


I. | Thought fic ro make a ftop in my Diſcourſe, and before 1 _ 
proceed any further, to propoſe the Opiniens of others con- 
cerning the firſt Principles, Elements, and itution of natural 
Bodies. Bapifta vas Helmont \cmprofriating the knowledge of crue 
Pltloſophy and Phyfick to bimſelt alone, cals Hippocrates, Galen , 
pon ye all. oc her wiſe men apy and rerms _ Dicaces 
Ments ; withal propounds new foundations of Philoſophy x 
and Paylick, thre ning 8 great danger to.chole, who did obflinately : "= 
adbere co-their Tenencs, and promufing an infinice crealure tb ſuch, + 
as ſhould receive his. Wherefore I ſhall firſt mm. Ws 


_ 
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bis Ptiloſ@ppick Principles ; then examine them. Fel. 33, of bis 
Ore. Med. Diſt. 3. He reproves the beatbens for falſly Þ 
Number of ents to be four : as alſo far aſſerting three Pnng- 
ples, to wit, Matter, Form and Privation. All things (ſaith be) > 
are OR II Cee ene hence Bend enty in need of a vical © 
8 and ſeminal Pripciple, which beſides life, have alſo an order in them. 
*» Hedeniech the faur Genders of Cauſes, the firſt matter, the cauſg- 
| licy of a form, receiving it for an effect alone. Further he tiateson- 
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hers. Andin Duff. 21, he denieth the congreſs of the ſour Ele- 
vin yea no. of eva of them, to concur co the conſtitution of 
mixt bodies. His rwo Cauſes er Principles , he cals bodies in one 
plice, in another- (as you my read below he derraQts it from the 
lacter, The firit of the ſaid Principles is called ex quo, eur of which, 
the larcer, per quod, through which. Dif.23. be concludes water to 
be's begimmng out of which ( initrum ex quo) and the Ferment to be 
the ſemnal beginning through which, that 1s, Diſpoſing , whence the 
Semen(Seed) 15 inumediately produced in the marter, which it havi 
acquired , becometh through it life, ,or cbe media materia(the mice 
dle.matter) of that being, extending ro the period of the thing it 
ſelf, or to the laſt matter. D/f. 24. The Ferment is a created lots 
mal being, which is neicher a Subſtarce or Accident : bur nexther, , 
in the manyer of lighr, fire, mgnal, forms, &'c. creared from rhe 
beginning of rhe world, inthe places of cheir Monarchy, for to pre» 
pare and excite the ſemina (ſeeds) and to precede them. Ieonheer 
the fermems to be truly 2nd aQually exifling, and to be individuak 
ly diftinguitht through Species ( kinds, ) Wherefore the ferments 
are Gifcs and Roors eſtabliſht from the Lord the Creator toall ages, 
teing ſufficient and durable through their continual propagation, 
that they might raiſe and make ſeeds proper to themſelves out of the 
water,te wir, wherein he gave the earth a virtueof gunnibeng, if 
gave ir as many ferments,as there are expeRtations of fruits, When 
tore the ferments produce their own ſeeds, and nor others, That is, 
each according to urs Narure and Properties : as the rag 
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For natury 1; underneath the earth. Neither dath all ground br: 
all things: For in all places there is a certain order pla 
God, a certain manner and unchangeable root of Hong 
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- decerminace 'or fraes, no-only of V ,, but ao of- | 
Minerals and Forthe b&ttromes of the carth , and its Pro: + - 
FF pecries differ , and that for ſome cauſe, which is connacutal and co- ©” 
© ,cvabhto thiteurth. This I do attribute nadfely ro the ferment 
thut is cieared therein. Whence, conſequently ſeveral fuirs bud X: 
forgh, and bresk out of themſelves in ſeveral places i hoſe fees we _ 
ſee being carried over to other places, come forth maze weik'y, like "y 
ro 19 ungercalt child, Tnx which I have ſaid concerning che fer- 
meac caſt intothe carch, the {une you ſhall alſo find inthe Ayr and 
che Water, Thg differcnce,which there is berween thefertnent and 
eflicient, is , "that the former is the remore Prindple of Geners- 
tloay and producerh the fatter, which is the ſenven, which is 
che immediate aRtive Principle of a thing, Here you have a Symp- 
feof his Philoſophy, which in the progres throughout his Book, he 
ad nanſcam wſq.. P 
H. When I firſt rook a view of the Title of his Volume, which 
was, The Riſe of Medicine, that is, The nheard of Beginorings of Phy* 
fith, Awew Progreſt of Medicme to a long Lift for the revenge of Diſs 
eaſes, by che Aut hot Jobw Babiiſta van Helment, Governour it Me- 
rede, Royenlorch, Oorſchn, Pellanes, &c. He might be Governour of 
himſelf in thoſe places, bur not of, &c. I wonder what thoſ 
ſenified, knice che people of Bruſſel admired upon what his by 
verh. This old man in bis life-rime was Rrangely melinchdy; 2 
by Fics rranſported into Phanatick Extahies ;' queſtionlefs "MJ he 
been of a Religious Houſe, he would much have added by help of 
theſe Raptures, wo the incredible Bulk of the Golden Legends ; bur 
his Demon curned then ro Phyhck-r+ He had a gret it 
Chrilttening his Son, Arora, ro hve made anc het Frifmncyi- 
fins of him : and nor unlikely); for 'whereveche is, he is fl yd 4 
Ing. ' - I was much abuſed by tha Title of his Tra&t , hoping tonve- "* 
found a new ſound Archologia; 3nd lighting upor = of : 
Terms, 2buſe of words, but a moſt exact Or Wniſting ak 
moſt every ſeandb word with.s Conn, or a 
ſged by' fig afirnecick breathing; The Fane, which he deſerved 
from hu , was equal to a famous Mountehink : "The 
d wastheſuret Regitter of his Paciedts: His Arrogance 
gs werg __ of his deprivate conceptions 2 Mis 
own bowels, - which he ofthis 
orciunavy ices, © 'Fh a. - _ « 
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had at Brmſſels of his Life and —— _—— | 
not unwoithy of my inſertiog in this thereby to 1 
ſome from a raſh b-:licf co his vain words ,*"thatſo they might avoid +. 
che ſame Dangers and Cryelties upon their own and other meng © 


III, But in ference ro his Diftates:He w__—_ the number of 

Elements, without propokng any Argument for Confucation. 
CIC nneds ficit maccer, alſo wichout giving proof far 
the contrary. Both which we have alreadf demonſtrated. The 
focm/is an effe (ſaich be) and not a cauſe ; this arguerh his miſſe- 
apprehenſion of a cauſe and effect : for molt Authors agree , that 
a caule (in a large ſenſe) is, whatever ceth an effeR ; now the 
form produceth an effeR, in giving a ſpecification to the whole, & 
ſcems he intends nothing for a cauſe , unleſs ic be really diftin& , 
ſrom its effe&t (which ima ric and proper ſenſe may be allowed) 
bur if gramced, nevertheleſs he is in an-Errour, for aflerting Aſlanw 
andtte Archeas to be cauſes ; neither of which are really diſtin 
from the being conſtitueed by chem. Furrher, icis no realon, that, 
becauſe the form is an effe&, therefore it can be no cauſe; forall 
beings in reſpe& rotheir own production are eftets, and yer art 
cauſes of rhe conflitu ion of otbers. All things ( ſaith be )are idle, 
empty and ded, without a vital principle : Judge his : 
Wau, gre all idle, empy and cead things without a life, bur a a+ 
teria prima Ariftmelica? - For be bimſelt athrms, that —_—_— 
Wo principles, Macrer and a vital Principle : yea thoſe words 
idle, exapty and dead, ſquare with theſe of eArift. AMateria prima 
hee 4 quale, nec quaninm. He allors only two cauſes, Aſano, 
and heramernal efficxent to thegeneration of a being, Firſt, as I have 
proved, 1c is impothhble for this internal efficient to be - reducedes 
«Ram, unleſs an extrinfick efficient , be it the Sun, or ſome ocher 
particulat efhcient, excite it by contributing ſome of 118gown vireue 
1904's, Secqndly, Would not all Philoſophers deride him for ſay! 
2} ar infok efficient ? lince that all have conſentedto term an 
cient excrinick, in-contratiftinion to intrinbdkor 1 which 
1s FTE; 2 parted the being conſiirured: by ir, whereas an efhciencs 
named exprinhck, ic dorh-noe conſtitute. a part of chat beang, 
Archeas or inceroa} efÞcien; duferenc from, a forms. rehich bedocd/ 
omguch deteſt? - Jaror this Arobems an choodſaeſies precning 
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" 10 iumatter, and what is a form, bur. wh life or a being , 
- difintion, and ſpecificiion to irs matrer® © - © 
he fta- 


» 

_ - Hare 3g1in befach, char Aſfarrer is 2 Co 
dd cheatoes idle and dead, c:rrainlyudle and dead things do 
not uſe ro 3G, or tobe » or co-agents., Thar marter is nor 2 
ſabzect be aflens, and and afterwards hegranred, that ſhe 
contained the Archeas 5; Woat is a ſubjeRt,bur thit which doch con- 
tain 4 thing ? Here again he addes a Noce- of diftinftion to his Ar- 
chens, Which is to be per quod, and is not this al© an inſeparab'e At- 
tribute of a Form > -- h | 

Dip. 23. Here again ber delivers a new Fooloſophy, in flating 4 
weer (© be the ſole material. Principle (although below he 2djoynes 4 
earth to4t) the ferment to be the remote efficient, and the ſemen to 
be theammediate efhcient : ſo then, now there are three Princi- 
ples, yea four ; Warer, Earth, and 2 denble Archers ; whereas be- 
fore there were but two. Beſides here he vaunts out with athree- 
fold matrer,a materia prima,Nhich is 2 Co-agent With the fermentmne, 
or firſt Arches, a materiamedia, 2 {ubject of the ſemen, or ſecond 
Arches, and a materia witima, quickned through life ir ſelf. So ; 
mow he is got beyond the number of the Per;parerichs ; three diſtin < 
macrets, and.chree internal efhicients, make up jutt fix Principles. 
Surely the old man was climed np into one of his Rapfures, Well 
ler us go 0D inc making diſquiſition upen the 24-h.D;f. The Ferment 
is a created formal being : Juſt now there were no forms, and now 
the ferment or the prime Archexs is metamorphoſed into a form : 
Where was bis Memory ? It is not a Subſtance or Accidene (faith 
Se) buc neicher, in che manner of Light, Fire, &c, How? neither 
a Subſtance or Accidenr, neither Spiric or Body : neither quid, que- 
le, or quantum : Ergo it is nothing, bur a werum figmentum. If itbe 
#M the manner of light, or fire, 1t is in the manner of aqualiry, or 
_—_—_ Now I think, I may let him run on incelling our his 

= 1. 

IV. Cartefiue, 2 great Proficient in the Mahemarichs, laboured 
much to reduce all Philoſophical conclufions co demonſtrations, de» 
pending from certdin Hypotheſes ; bur wherein they excelled the or- 
Ginary, or Peripererich ones, either intruch, certainty, of evidence, 
I have hicherco not yer learned.If chey may be comprehended with- 
1nthe limits of Demonttrations "mam be « poſteriori —— 
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like unto others 1n 
afforded, but they being were ; 
ceſlatily prove very ſandy for to build real truths thereon. Neiches 
do his ſuppokitions cohere in all places, be admitting many ſuppoſe 
non ſupponenda, <a comradicantia, 10 their number. = 
ides to frame, think, ane ey God ( like unto a Pots 
cer, turning his Wheel round with a affe, and grinding the Clay 
thereon into many pieces, figures and whirtes)fhovid grind the we- 
te744 prima into ſeveral pieces, whirles,fgures and ſhapes,is no ſmall 
abſurdiry, eſpecially when Scriptute doth ſo poſmively teach us the 
contrary. Would a mans mind be carried forth to ſuch Chiers's, 
rer and evidenter Principles might be propoſed by the meanyef 
Numbers. But tell me whatſgisfaRtion can any one expe&t; from 
ſuch Concluhons, as long as their Premiſes are nor granced, but 
thought fignenes and falfities ? Far it is not the effeRs we enquire 
10, but into their real and adequate cauſes. Dorh be make any 
thing moze plain , or doth he thereby eſcape all falfries >” Cap 
tainly no ; for many of thoſe Aſſertions that are thence deduced, 
do = falhties and Errours; as, « + , 

I. That the nature of a body doth nor cont in weight, hath 
neſs, colour, or the like, bur alone in exrenfion. 

2. Heſpeakes a word or twoonly ef rarefaction and conden(s- 
tian, and ſo away : 1 conceive the reft Cid furpaſs his Marhematidl 
demon(trations. | * 

3-, That a corporeal ſubſtance, when 1 is diftinguiſhr from its 
quantity ,is confuledly conceived, as if ie were incorporeal, 

4+ He diſproves a vacuums by an idews per idems,, thus ; theres 
no vacuams, becaule the extenfion of all bockes is equal to their infr- 
nal and external places. The queſtion 1s the ſame Rill ; viz. Whe- 
ther all excernal places are filied up with extenfioas of incernal 
places of bodies ? 


5« -He denies real Atomes. 

_ 6. That motion taken properly, is only to be referred to the cont 
tiguons bodies of thar, which is moved ; neither is it to be referred, 
but to thape contiguous bodies, which ſeem to he fill, A fundemen 
tal errour, 7. Thi 
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That nes ng 
= Thar the world is 
is one and the 


- 9. Thar the _— 
, ſame. ® 
is tag Rae a - = 
Fofms from local motion. o 
11, That in one body inoutrerable motions are poſſible. | | 
T2. That che Mogn and the other Plapers borrow their Light 
—_ 1. The he Earchi bing differen: f nd 
at t is in not tirom a Planer, a 
copfequeasly har he ocher Planers ace inhabirable. ; 
14. That the Moon is illuminated bythe Earth. . 
He aflumes mott of the erroneous Opinions of Cepernicas. 
| "i Thar alt the parts of che earth are lighc. 
17. That Water 15 convertible into Ayr. Neither are his Defi- 
if he ſer down any ) of che Elemencs , as of Fire , 
yr, Wer, or Earth, plainer then Ariftetle hath explained them: 
Hts atrtns are altogerher remoce from ſenſe : Beſides rhe 
capfuſednels of his mechod, In fine, I cannot imagine whac pre- 
@&ctule may be made of them. As fortheſe Particulars which 1 
5g ook ed i oft _ 4 I hal prove their falfiries in the progreſs 
my Elowing DI 
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CHAP. VI. - 
Of the Material Principle of Natural Deiagy, 


I, T W Cauſes of the Elements. 

2. That the E lenvents ave really compennded natural beings. et 

3. That Matter and Ouantuty are really identificated. . -s 

4. What Qnamity iv. What its Ratio formalis ww — _ 

5- That in cebus quantis there is @ Maximum avd & minimum Def. 
nicum. 

6. Experimental [uſt ances proving that there are aftual Minima's, and 
that all natural beings do conſrit out of them, 

7+ The purſun of the preceding Inſtances inferring «a Continuum tobe 
_ ont of attnal Indiv1 ſibler. Some Geranverrical Objethow 
An wer ea, 


Omemhat huh been hereroforeRared, touching the matter and * 
form of Natural bodies, which being remote, we muſt deſcend 
lower, and adde a few nores reſpeCting the myrer and form of the 
Elements, Wherefore remember ; 

J. Thac the elements are natural beings, and therefore confilt of 
natural matter and form , and are confiitured from an Effici- 
enr. 

II. The Elements arifing from the conjunRion of matter and 
farm, are not to be counted tingle bodies in that reſpeR, nor in any 
other, bug as much compounded, as any ocher body derived from 
them: that is in this Phraſe : Elements ſunt majors compoſita , | 
ac cttera ab jpſit or1a entia, quanquam hec i/lis cenſenda ſun mage com» AN 
prſea : So that it was anerrourin Arifterlero define an clement by 

* Thar is; 2 ipgle body, or being, They,could not be;chought to be ſingle in 

intirely ſc anyotherreſpeR, but in their real ſeparate exiftences ; but ſuch they 
parated ex» never hadany *,their relativeform concradicting it. 

uſteces, III. It is a property in matter to bean internal cauſe, which 

through its quantity 1s capable of receiving a form : -So the elements 

were affected with a quantity, through which chey received their 

forms, I do here (irive as much as may be,to reſervethat old cuſtom 

of termes and phraſes in Phy ſichs, which Ariſtotle hath aſſigned to 

4 us ; 
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ther of them — 1 d) | 

ngagher. You tidy alſo remember, thac Quintity'is is tHe (c 
allowed to macter by theP pd burcl is cone 19 DOC 

being poſſible > exiſt roo ir f; 
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af 
which yr (et rt is bn Beſide: 


tity withoutform ? Even nothing hacked athour® | 
that whictvitis, as futther brat by the definition q bag Bo 
then we have. proved , that 'matter 18 primarily elſe bur 
quantiey, we ſhall eafily make it appear, "ihe ie cannot ext. with- 
out the other tnodes, as place, duracion, &<. 

IV; Quancity is a mode of z being, through Which it is exrend- 
ed, that 1s, through which tt harh one part exiſting 6nd the vechet? 
oÞtbus ,Quancity is the Mole, Magnirude, or Dimention'sf & being, 
That which dork immeczacely follow rhis magnitude, is the exten- 
hon of patrs, and ther which doth follow this extenſion; Us inter- 
thl and exirnal place, andhabir, &+. Fly , thefe wifeRigqns follow 
one anothet, or really , for they are exiſtent alk aronce;; bur in- 
tentionally only, becauſe the one doth repreſent it ſelf tothe un- 
derſtanding before rhe other, Now, when the diſpure is wm 
Ratio formalis of quantiry, whether it be ey, wenſurabi 
mole, magnicude, exrenfion of parts, &Fc. ic is rq be undeffies 
which of them -doth-primarily repreſencir ſelf roche mind, not 
WICH; 
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wa left; nexer | Mich is guar, we (ct, 
if ut be n ir can abide in 1s leaſt quantity, ic our, and 
- : —_ is _ ehen a Can _——_ cr:eieat 
drop of waterk noching cf the [21d Species, That which 18 ets grew 
rer then the world, is infinice ; neicher is chere any ching bigger 
( uate materials )chen it; ergo there 18 2 mearumnes. Further, vere 
hence winximun, 0! 2 aaxumum,there mult be an jaforums afts- 
ale granted, which the finitenefs of all chings in the world perfwades 
us to Ceny. All grant quantity to have a termine 4 gue and of 


gems ; and what can theſe termny be elig, but « winine ad maxi | 
man ? If, otherwiſe 2 thing luppcc! Ks warm and waxy 


man , it is alters termingse, 20d s Mt as, Of wofpgegrs » Nl 


quanticattye beings are diflalveable into their aacmums quod non, 25 
we may obſerve in diftillations,where ware? is diſſolved inco us leaſt 
yaporous drops, beyond which it vaniſheth z and in ſublimations, 
where the ſybcille# and fineſt poines of earth are cartied up to rhe 
capicellugs in the leaſt parts, that nature, can Fire aſcend + 
diſperferh ic ſelf mio its ie; pines. GE | 
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wind ifs:do a > | 

VI. Weſtrhen, let us purſue rheſe Inflances + 'Warerbeing dif- 
perſed incoirs lealt yarrs in che head of a Limbeck, they came to 
unire again into one body ; which is a manifet-A _ that a 
continunns 15 compoſed out of 1ndivifibles alone For mn 1 arc 
indiviibles, otherwiſe they could not be moan) in this follo! 
manner. When the whole head of a Srill, 6r only pare off, 1 
thick and cloſe beſer with vaporous points, chat rhey evme ty ranch 
one anocher, then they d&arMe ito 2 cov rnans, and thake wp # bo- 
dy of water. The ſame ig6dbſerved in ſubliming earth into its ind?- 
viſible points, whicl flicking to the Capire/lews 6f "the 

do no ſooner return into a Clot of earth, then rheſe ſands co 
ronch one another, Is not a Live alſo #ede through parnts 
in the (ame manner? as appeates, in this Example, rake # rnd 
Ball and caft it upon a planet firſt rovebeth ehePlarrewpon x 

an bending further tothe plain, i mekes ano-her point ddl} 
the firſt, and ſoon more ; ot which cogterher, deſcribe # 
. won the ſaid plane? 7 norton Charafiters of Yeafbe- 
ings, bet they do likewiſe contary #mammnes, tO Wit, ore; ge allb 
thoſe real beings whereunco they are applied. If nortimne compo 
ſes our of inſtancs wnited, and movon our of (ex rwprecbay} ſpures 
pyned to one another ? Thar there are inflants and (putts, che O- 
perztions of Angels do confer coun Divide a Vine imo/ two 
anocher Line ,"the dinded Line is divided in its feaſt part x 
wan the divided particles joyned rorhe drvidinetine is ff in 
leaſt points,or indiviſibles, which three poinry traſt neceffafily make 
wp 2 continues: the reaſon is this, becauſe rthir, which rhroogh irs be- 
ins tiken away, doth take away the continviry, mult :fo canfticace 
thar ame continuity by irs re-addition. Leflly, Grind any marrer 
upon 2 Perphir into m Aleve!, - which if you grind longer, you full 
ſaoner grine'it into <lods and bigger preces chen teſſer 3 the reaſon , 
Is, becauſe nnure is irrituee>by the votence and hexr of grinding,to 
all the Ayr w its Aﬀiſtanee, nd gr its bodyagiin togerber.! 
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cold oeher' Experimens &5nfirming the fame ; þar 
weld projiſty; hull mtr heir Tafetvonk © - 
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2. Thatchere is 2 wv;nimum and meximunyin all nacural bodiy, 

whecher animared oc inatimated. I cannot but lirange at chefly, 

pidneſs of Authors, who object certain Propottions of Exclid + 

gunſtrhis kind of Doctrine, as, : 
- x, That of 1 E1, 1 Prop, Where be teacheth, that = 

right hine given chere m1y be an equilateral Triangle cribed 

ence they infer, that all lines are /divihble into equal pares 3 if 

ſo, then it contradicts the aforeſaid Poluiens: For (ſay they) fups * 

poſe aline conſiſted of thee points, it could not be divided buy 


it 
unequal points, or parts: it cannot be divided into a point anda 
em becauſe a point according to. this Definition is indi 
© * 


2. Exclid demonſtrates inthe 6 8. p.10,-that aline, be it newt 
ſokcleyis diviſible in as many partFof the ſame proportion, as the 
greacelt line may be. Now cben ſuppoſing a line confifting of three 
poincs, and another conſiſting of ten, or more, the former line is 
vikllle ineo chree parcs only, the other in many more. 

ung the cruth of theſe Propoſitions, it concludes nothing 
againſt us; for theſe prove againſt the compoſition of a Mathemate 
cal line our of Mathematical pointes, which we all know to be inh- 
nice, and in a comin drowning each other,they cannot make up 
its length y but cheſe are only notional , and therefore we may 
notthencededudt any certain Rule appliable to the aarwra reruns? 
for if we ſhould, why mighc we nor likewiſe infer thence, that rhe 
world being a communes, confilts of infinice parts, and that its duty» 
tion is eternal, becauſe that being a contiwnwns, mult in the ſame 
manner conlilt of infinite parts : or thus, we might infer,” that the 
numbers framed by man being infinice, all chings, upon and for 
which they were impoſed, are alſo infinite : but this doch no hold 
inxateralbay, although in conceptibur. It is certain, that man can 
& doth conceic millions of Notions,eſpecially in the Mathewaichh 
which never have been, or ſhall be (to wir, in that ſame manner) w 
nature. Our caſe at preſent is concerning Phyfcal points, 
ſuch as have a derermipate Longitude, Laricude, and Profun- 
dity, bur che leaſt. * The forementioned Propofirions only 
| 1DULLES, 
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TT 4, cy allo divicdle, »l Anſwer, 
we vid »e;, but indiviable quoad wares :* of 45 Iſrid 
before, they ate divitible” Aarhemaice, not nauraliter. | We con- 
caive hem to be divuible, becauſe chey appear menſurablealthough 
with the leatt meaſureghey are menlurabiebectuſe ebey arc locaced, 
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c HA P. VI. 
«as "Of the Natural Matter = Form ofthe 
rhret Elements. * 


r. The che Elements are confticand oa of miniena's. Tha theywer 
uy | #« faſt oreeced a Maximum drviſeble neo minima's../ -. i: - 
ink. 2. Tha, ſuppoſing there were 4 Maceria prima - Arilorelics, pw bow 


ke up abſard ts afſers ber © heve a Potencia Eflentialis , or Appetitus 
= 3. The the Natural Ferue.is net duced © Patincie niccerie; : "A 


« 4 Fhat the Actus of Lacal Motion is. the Forns of the Eltmwents' . 
Fs tu bu wu 5 bers anres ry E lenoonns. | Tis 


| 6. The thre was confirred « difcnft form Elewer. whe | 
c the rt eng Tis proved the is ym, v 


No now give me. cmada apply what hath been ned 
IpapF >} « nh Types which as rhey ave 


hold q 
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nagine, that God did eremeal] xageniammdtr of the rvocid, bei 

wnited be ne Ma ' i ' {1 div | 
ies mighc become a fir macter for rice 3 and therein he ig. 
atiecder and lavy upon the Elements of generation a Mb 
wing without this -Law , what Grder 4s there LN2gild» 
. 4 y ” + of (YE Tr vw 
1, Suppok poincs coagmented inco one” Maſs , were 
pa) heme ms. ( which is impoſſible ſecancany 

qd) being without an ermination, figure, motion, or 
chi en eh Tana rt 


Ariſtetles materia prinss : Now then 1 demand vebat Potentie | 
«is, Or eAppttizos forme could there be. rationally conceived toj 
here in ber? Certainly no efſexcial one, but ebedreneral 3 neuher 
an Apperite co a form, for (he being blind, bow could (he perceive 

a form, to covet it ?. vofbeing deſtitate of motion, how could ſhe 
have an appetite ? hace Appeuite 45 nochipg elſe bur a natural mg _ 


c quanti abir, and deration 
along wich her, lerus furchet f þ 4 company the forws hath 
attending it. A forms, as m3) is liccle ciſe but : 
wlhoxy and qualay : Poc quarry wichour her 4s neching of 3 
£0 her. W Us ty Maury 

iy 1840 paper} payers re Motions not 
raiſed out of quantity or matter, for then it would remain quantity, 
neither 1s it educed out of che wn of marter'; for evenſon, 

could be noting poſed. be apr 
maacrer : 
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_ | Minerals ; + 4 carer Original from a confuſion of 
vere P:1ociplevor Elements, Trung ene mark chat the 
arm Elements of the univerſe were firit caſt io a confulion '(onier? 
any- 1819 #0 7 070 aneulatur.) 
rom 2. lc45 0 leſsundodbuable, that 25 che ativiryand qualities of ” 0, 
| able forvntanced formations were mae, and contained in their  ""—_ 
d1 | tes) prtecvon, hugh extracted , inaced ,. and exalc- V . 
(her wes (dan) ZIS of 21 efhcient, in 
aw |. ke manner were the jen is qualities, or forms of the cle» 
tbe BY ments latentin their Cheer, and afrerwards gradually extracted, ex- 
Mo- panded, divided end exalced into their fulneſs byche ſanie No- 7 
ture, ; 
tion 3. Ic is hence apparenc, that the Elements underwenr ſeveral 
nach changes, bur coral, not puninlongs, ap) eafeonreguine a oor 
of ;firjon uponicach; | 1 ©> | * " 
; "VL. Lerus imaginema nike an ills mini o 
T_ quantity, or matter divided incor four equal whereof each is 
and ſer apart to be the matrer and ſubje of everyone of the four E- 
Hot lements. Exch of theſe, 'ris neceflary (houtd be vivified and z@tua- 
ity, ted by adiftin& form, for otherwiſe they could nor in theit difſ6lu- | 
ſon ,/tion from the Chasr, prove ape ſubſtances fat the | 
ge * fin bodies. Or form 3 needfif; vt how, or 
rey : ercould they a& ? Bac tbe queſtion A 1 
(s if Subfiance, asche Pholoſopber fares. The 
we , methinke, is tacber, wherber ix- i#'nor # Buſt t6 rame's 
wy erm orange where yo oo 
| - 
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Ts nd et aing in ofubliene; oe nee enipt 
Ml nn prrynnny Apron og ers mayty 
it, nor really ; for an activity is aſubſtance is Hoch 

active ſubſtance, 

The concomitants of his afjviey;er form Ire many, 28 aft 
qualities, colour, hgure, and all determination AY 
a word, it renders its ſubje&t boc aliquid. 

Although the ſorm is not educed e potentia marerie, it hinders not”. 
from being educed e pareftare attnal; Agentis, vol efficrontrs, 23 _ 
ge delivers. | 


CHAP. VUIL 


bs Of the Abſolute and ReſpeQive Form of Earth, 
- Oe Eaga Ayr, and Fire. | 


7 « not the That - 
EE FE 7 my deer, renee 
with S Vuriel, Sulphur 7 SaDMnagy 
ES 6 Soph of bf. 
on Tefe What Gravidy is, and what Leviy: whe 
Frags foyand Why water hwfnnh 
annet makt Land 
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pours, in tha warner. 
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LTiesa ging ny he Aaricyic- whnceddikies Tack *. © 
. 1s - & 3 
o ſp uu) bane cory per act The = 


Fire uu the cauſe of 117 Fire's Kelatioe natmre. A comparing >. 

- ef all the # quaidiv of the Mihaninoonore thy cater 2 = 
— jj Form |mely mentioned may j be ſurnimed Wroat | 2 4 4 
2a, Perfetion ; becauſe ic confers a 10n upon Mat» * SY | 


ter. Byt to return where F lefe : After ſufficient evidence, that Exch 
of che Elements are atinted by 2 diftint# form ; I begin” firſt with © 
th. the Erb, whoſe form and firtt qualicy is weight ( pondus )-with dew- 


þy: os - 
I. Becauſe through | it, ir performett> all irs Operations and” Ef- s. A a 
fects. - 
vet the 2. The form, or firſt qualicy of 2 body is unremoveable ; but " 2 
denſe weight 1i5unremoveabie from earch; evgs ibis its form,and firſt 
"= ity z whereas dryneſs, which is broughe w"compettuon- with'ir w 
- 14188 Periparetich}, 8 removeable; for exrth may be moyfiened * «, 3 


wich water, -This is an Herowlean A ne, if well weighed. * 
= \ 3 A Privation cannot be the belf quaie of earch, becauſe iris 


accidental to it ; but dryneſsis only: a privation of moyfture, a 
«conſequently accidental, L coohrm the f Mine had qe, une dy 
been any moyſtnre,who could ever Army at of dryneſs Aga, 
iothe ordinary Ideom of ſpeech, a thing is dry,becauſe 
Be eines won fo fr wetee!, C UOIES 


| hether bur perceiving 
or umabo wrdeary pe : rg becule of re 1 
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- pels, nce thar dryne(ſs is, whoſe (ubjeR cannor be contained 
difficulcly within the boundsof water ; of Ayr cirher. w" 
H. Ail elemencs and each of them are adtuared by x teſpetive, 
or relative form, chat is, their beitg and conſervation 
relation of a dependence from each other 5; for inſtance, rhe 
is inconliftent of ic ſelf ; for through its incomprehenſible gy 
would move to an mfiniwas, which is repugnant to its rruch x 
that chrough irs it inclinech tothe fire ; which again nog 
ics lightneſs bendethto it ; and ſo meering one another, they ea» 
brace and confticureeach other in their being. Well may Ambary 
term their cloſe and entire union 2 drſcors amicitia,or anrica diſc 
fince their motion to each other is ſo fierce, and eager, that ir doth © 
a5 it were appear 2 fighcing, or diſcord, bur-ir co ſo murals 
good and benefit , the greatefi friendſhip. Bur ſhould 
neſs and heat be ſtared ro bethe form or firſt qualities of tbe Ele 
ments,they could not ſubhſt one moment, bectuſethey are the 
eſt contraries, and therefore would not ceaſe from their mot incentt 
hoftility; before each were from their common fubjety 
as we ſce plainlyin warer and fire. & 
TH. This makes wayto free warer from coldneſs , ro which 
neicher bur a privation of heat: For there were « diſh. 
water placed withont the ſphear of the it would be in-" 
- , properco (ay, irwere ether hor or cold. _ 
_ Neither is Moffiure” che firſt qualiry of water ; for water of it 
char is fried 
eſſe burto by” 
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e through defect of renuicy 
| rombarre igimrertin i; Ove les with wacer, Which =» 
Xc drwwioapary hat none makes, met. 
Ind in thicknels; is ugapx for hameRation ; bur 
lathe ſhare wherein it now 1s, Which is mixed and atrenuared ik 
ach fire and ayr, it doth exfily adbere 30 whatever body, hit is 
in ic. This is rhe reaſon, why waterin bot Countries Countries doth ſoon- 
erquench thirſt, chen incold ; or wine ſooner then water ; becauſe 
Wprmcry pare are more fubciized hy the indivifbilines of fire , 
ere c(perſed through them. Now wacer abaces drought but lir- 
tle, becauſe of ics cratficude. Experience tels us, that one lutle mea- 
ſore of water acurted with its of Vicriol, of Sulphur, or of Salt- 
Perer doth moytten the , and abate thirſt in 4 Feaver more 
then 2 Pine of wacer Gngle, becure che waer is ſubtilized by<be 
ſoremencioned Ingredients. Bur Phylitians vulgatly ad(cribe chis - 
effe&t to the penerrabilicy of the admixruresz A blind reaſon : be- 
cauſe warer doth penerrxe 10the in:ernals, therefore” it moyliens 
the more ; this is nor all 3 for ſuppoſe that wacer did penerrace, yec 
n#ould noc moyſten, decaude ir doch nor adbere to the pares, wivch 
irgort couch/z wherefore it is only tobe impured to us ſubcilizuci - 
«All which de nonſtrares, char wet in us puny, chat is, inics 
Slolure fare, doch moyſten leſs rhen Quickfilver, winch is noe 
a all, 


 ©IV--The Forms or firſt qualicy of war is graviey wah craſſerude. 


There is mo fng)e word I'can think upon in any Language, that 1 


enov?” what 1 do bereaocend, 
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. T prove ic. Firlt, chat it is weighty,or chatics parts move fronds 
Ciccumference co the Center : Water when divided through forge 
« dorh unire it ſelf in globokuey, as appears in drops, Where all ig 
parts, falling from the circunterence cloſe to ther center, form x 
glodolity, | 47 
_ 2, Waterdoch noc only in ics divided parts concentrate, but 
in ics Whole quincicy. This is evident co them that are at lea, 
approaching tothe Land,t hey firſt makeic from che cap-malt-head; 
whereas (tanding at the foot ofit upon the Deck they cannot. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the water being ſwelled up in a round hgure, tt 
ropis interpoſed berween the hghe of chave, that ſtand upondle 
Deck, and che Land-marks, as bils, or Reeples ; bur they, rhatan 
alofc,vie.upon the Yard arm,or top-malt,may eaſily diſcover them, 
becauſe chey Rand higher chen the rop of rhe ſwelling of the wares, - 
The ſame is alſo remarkeable in a Bowl filled up with water touke 
Brim, where you may diſcern che water to be elevaredin the md 
dle,and proportionably deſcending to the Brim to conflcmre a 
Figure. Archimedes doth moſt excellencly infer the ſame 
monſtracion ; bur fance the alleadging of it would proctact ti 
try your patience, 1 do omir it. 
Laſtly, The Scars rifing and going down do plainly demonfine 
the roundneſs of the water ; for to thoſe that ſayl in the Eafiers 
4 Seas, the Scars do ſooner then to ochers in the Weſtern Qce+ 
an; becauſe the ſwelling of the water hindreth the light of che San 
rifing in che Eaſt, from illuminating thoſe in che Welt, © The ame 
Argument doth wichal perſwade us, that the earth is ronnd, and 
; conſequently that ics parts ds all fallFrom the Oucfide ro the Get 
1 ; 0. 46 5% 8 
» V. Secondly, That. water hath a ctafſcude joyning; ro-ica gram 
fight doth declare-co us ; for is is impoſſible to Gem ny peo 
Jn wacer, although dropped in a magnifying Glaſs ;-whichin 
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- it is received by the earth, and chrvugh/ics eoncinuiry! to ke 
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it firſt Taiſes a bubble apony the Water, ohicrg broke, 

cures irs vent, Nor the {calt Arome of fire cannoc 

water, unleſs it diſrupts the water by 2 bubble, as we ſee happe 

when water ſeeths : or diſperſe the warer irs vapburs; and <arryws 
5 and alf withir,” Bur 2yr'and fire'ds eaſily gothrough earth be” 

cauſe its parts being only concriguous "and , have novobfts 

ioobſirult chem ſand, we ſee, in furnaces will ſuffer the gr6x- 

ceſt hear, or fire to paſs throughgwithour any difturbanice of irs parts! 

Laſtly, Irs reſpeftiveneſs of retation' doth require- this form, borh - 

for its own nan _ nent For way relzrive 

form beingto meer and take c its weight and poroſi 

(this bona bs is neceflary for admiting fire oiehin its bowels 

for Were it continuous, as water i9, it wonld expel fire, and deadit) | 

of the fire, and by ballancing its” hightneſs to preſerve rheir beings = 

mutually,it needs the affitance of water farro1ncloſe the fitg,yher 

tin, 

&:herwiſe it would ſoon break through irs pores 2 : Sorher | 

{ou ſee, that water by doing the earth this courrche; preferverh her A 

ſelf; for were ſhe not ſtayed likewiſe in her motion through the 

fire and ayr,, ſhe would move to an infincum., 

VI; Moiſtare is not the firſt quatity or form ofthe +yr. prove ics 
Moyfture (as Taid before ) if hoching elſe, bar the#dhefion of 4 
moyſt body ro another, which'tr doth affeR; or roach.” Now, ih chis 
moyt body there muſt be a certain proportion ( of Ratio ſubſtantic - 
of nn ; ic muſtneirher be ns) thick, nE IWiz 
therefore in irs puriryis urjapt to moyſten, becauſe it is tbothick; 
ſo ayr in irs abſolure tare is tog thin to adhere to/any body, "rticit 
| uhro. If ayr inf irs mixenature, through which it i# rence 
of a far chicker confiftence, - if nevertheleſs qu roads 
$10 vr <= ogtent>cr>——neqmrcpo HORS . 
ever hath r ived the moyftureof Ayr ? © 1 daily hear pes 
pie ty, tang Ge a <hing on in che or ; bac yer nevey 

tan che zyr ro moyſten, bur wet ic in che 
or Apo ch; aflertto be ac 
ff. cidencal 


deer: | aa F. 
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fire of heat, tending our of the water to ics elemend?. Is Iv 
more apt tOconveigh Vapours ,that Co ſo narrowly encloſe nt , 
which of i {elf pecmirs free egreſs 10 fire? yea where an 
Ounce on (7 napreg alcends,there req Paee - Toes Wy 

ing uy © (be caſecancesnihg the ſecond Region e Ay 
SS the top of Mayor 1jns, where according to their own judgrr.cnt, 
nather Vapours, ot Lihalations are fo. auch dilperied, 25 to be 3+ 
of drying or moylining, any '<x rink body ; even bere < 

wet things dry quicker then l-elow , becauſe the ayr here is much 
freed from tha ircigatian @f watch mozRure, which the vapouty 
comribure tothe lowermolt Region, as impelling all extranegns ves 
pours and exhal-tiongo.abody, Moreover, 1 will give you ares 
ſon for it. To dry is co diffi ace and dilperſem.op Bure or dampilh, 
neſs adhering to any ſubſtance ; but che 2yr being a mol} ſubul bo, 
dy, dot us ſubcility ar enuate the water , which attenur, 
«gf af ip cha body, whereuntoic firſt hung , and is then im» 

aw, which jc doth afcerwards Certrude co us p 

place. Lyghtagſ; with tenwity is the form and firlt quality, of ayr. Whit 
lightneſs is, I have ſer down before. Texwuity is 2 COnLLNUONS Expire 
op and diffuſion jnio all dimenfons. As water is weighty wich 
crzflicude, ſo contrariwiſe ( as it were) is air light with tenuuty, 1 
prove that ayr is light, beczuſe all acrial bodies, as Cobwebs, . Fex- 
thers, alchough chey are complicaced, yer being caſt forth incothe 
ayr, their parts are diffuſed from the Center ro the Circunfe- 


rence. 
Greaſe, Tallow, Oyl, Wax, & 4 theſe bodies, becanſe they C0 
mpch parcicipace of Ayr, when <p dropx upon the ground, 
do ſpread themſelves into broad ſplatches, not conrafting them» 
ſelves like earth 63 water , incocloſe round bodies, cu. Fn CO» 
gariwiſe. Gunpowder, when kindled, Smoak, breathes of living 
Vapours, Exhalations, Dult, &c. xeall diduQed from 
'Center to the Cireumference , through the nacural motion of * 
the gi ingloſed within their bodjes, The Ayr, it condenſed (a5 they 
ir Oo noe iy 18 4 COUINEI- Bahu ; for then ic 
ule of viojanee i 07ge ice hffubion t9.cbe: Circumſarcace is na 


Nnuous!85 l 
Ks cCOmunction, and ſound.. Hence it is that the leaft breath moves 
the air, andmaakes » foundinic, The. why che Mo- 
ved, or at any ume/afoundis madein it, js, becauſe it con- 
tinuous, is ſubjeR to rupruces, which diſpoſertvigezo beck 7 burnei- 
ther happ-ns to fire or earth, becauſe they are porous, and only con- 
tiguous. Liltly, Its, being end preſervation is 1mpolible withour 
tius relativeform-:+For through tne Ayr doh 
and is ſuſernenc rout ſelf and other Elemencs;\ Water is 
wich ccatlicude, and throngh its ſo being, it compaſies the carthfs - 
narrowly, that the fice 15 unable of qr rome tykas are | 
for ro meer che earch ; wherefore Ayr being light with cenuicy dot 
<fuſe and expand the body of warer, ard fo rhe fire is led to the 
earch bythe condua of che Ayr. Again, water being of that 
would” move © 80 15furae', and the lighineſs of fire is4 
ent toftay ir, becauſe water 13 heavy 4nd thick (ind therefdre con- 
eraryeo fire, rehich is light and race)” ang through that qualiry myſt 
neceſ{ 1cily expel the fire ; wherefore air is. requifite for: to balance - 
xs weight, and having parily che (ame nature with wacer , and gare- 
ly difterenc {yer nor concraty,) 15 alone capable of mixing wich rhe - 
water. Ayr is pattly of the ſame nacure with water; beciuſet 
are both congnuoys, | and-fo do thereby immedinoty at their feſt | 
conjumeation peryade each other, and cone to an exatt union, This - 
| will illuftrare to you by as Example, Afﬀule Spiris ' of Wing. to” 
Water, you ſee they will mine exactly in a moment x fof' yew may - 
preſently afrer <att them equally ar rhe bocrom 'of the Glade, gad'er - 
the Now , it «evident, that Spirics of Wiee art bs fe of] 
and , and cherniere., becauſe cominucus , mingle? tn- - 
Rancly mich the waver hc fr refulerh comine wich ic, becauſe it. 
is conciguous and; light, 
<ifleceac, decwlnir mount on 


who will hardly meet; 
wailly tw cbe ther, and 
ther,. Hegee ic is that wine mmes quicker by far with Watcs, then 
ongkipd of water doth with another. - By chis-you may ciicern, the 
abſalure necefkity ofitheſe moviens m che Elemenes, bouh for | mix« 
. Lon, and their mutual conſervation. 


VIII. The farſt qualivy of fire is. Levity with Rarity. Rarity is & | 


ſubtly, -or gaogrity of parts, whereby ics mumme's are contiguy 


qus6Be10 the other, , Who ever doubred ofthe lightneſs of fire 5 _ 


Doth nox- fire. diffuſe. irs bear equally from ics Center to the 
Circumlerence ?- Doth nocthe fire in a Torch caſt ics light.circu« 
larly from ics Cencer ? - That fire abhors a continuity, we perceive 


by its burning ; for we ſee that the flames in Spirits of Wine do ters, 


Minaie 1nto points, Which, potngs make a neſs, whereas were 
the fire continuous, its cerms would rele cy like unco choſe of 
Water and Ayr, Doth notche fare work through the ſmalleft pores > 
ergo chrough ics conciguous paints: Hence it 13 that fice pafſes, where 
ayT is ſhut out. Its relative nature is confticuted by its contiguiry 
of parts; for through it, it is fgred forche embracing of earth z 
Were it continuous and hight, ic would ſhun the earth; or if admic« 
ted into the earth, che earth would difrupr and expel ic, like asit 
diſcuprs and expels Ayr. Wherefore through its porolity and con- 
riguity it enters the earth, and the carth enters ir, each opening 
pa men nF friendly reception: Nevertheleſs, thac 
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they do 1nimediately confront one ano- 
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Slogtading; ; buc nzediaze)y accompenying ocher- Ele- 
mens, prove good > the ſame Law is berween Earthiand + 4 
Ayr. Obſerve, a{:bough T have expldined their formsby moce © * . 
wordsthen one, yer apprehend that in their ſenſe chey move a fin- ww "> 
gle concepr. Leviry with Rarity is really diftinefrom —_—_— - 
Tenuicy ; their operitions, and manner of operating < i 
ferenc; fot Levity with Raricy is more penetrating x rpg - 
and of a (trooger force ; and therefore Fire exceeds tie Ayn: ©, 
yicy, Thelike is co be undertiood of the Earth and Water : to wits s 
char the -former-is more weighty chen the latter} + Theſerconcur «deve. 0 
equally toche'comftiruienof on anocher, of the world, andof ith _ | 
parts 3; the one contribureth 28-much as the other, and therefore " "008 


they ace of an equal dignity, and time. | , | | k: 
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CHAP.IX | Po, . 
of the Beginning of the World. 


1. nbearccle world had ies" gaming. \ Otis Anjoered, > 
the Chaos bad « Forms,” ' FL Seri 
2g PAITT x {rb wars dd frm the 
2, That the Chaos confifted of dhe four E lhuidnes, n= 
ture. rr. arg that Moſes meant 
+ above the The Derroation of the rnb 4 Ahrens 
." the Ayr is comprebended wider the Notion of water + 1 Gen, * © | | 
1. Thar the E lomene? were exa2tl holds, Thar al th 
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a ena; or 17 an flew Athiew. Creation is ticher medeare, or mit 
dae: Scomus bis Erronr aperi this pour. The Differents/ 
mew and 267%  aPherein medias Creation differs from 


RI "Is 
8. Of the Place, Magnitude , "Qualities, Colonr, T rmjers. 
- ment, Time, Figure, Extem wm Figure, Duration, Quantity, aud 
Number of the Cracs. LE 


Hus much ſhalt ſuffice concerning the Matter and Form of the 
Elements, as they are conſidered ſuppoſedly (eparated from 
each other; but nowithitanding are the Particulars laft infitted 
reallywn them promer;e & per ſe. Now ler us-proceed. Since: 
Elemenes are perfeions, 3nd as it were forms ro-each ether, the 
one being con(ticured, doth ſuppoſe them all robe con(tiruted yapd 
but one oFrthem being aboliſhr, chey are all aboliſhr : Whereſwe 
ic is a imple queltion to demand, which of the Elements we could 
beftmis, or which of them is moſt neceflary for the preſervation of 
life, they being all of a-equa > 
I, The firſt formartorr bf rhe werld took ics Original from the 
creation of a Chae ; which that it did,. hath been demenſiraedin 
one of theprecedent k | 
The Chaos is agreat and vaſt natural body , conſiſting of an eu 
mixure of allthe ſour kiements : Iris geneceHy explained robes 
n_ Confuſion of all t ke Blemencs. bereby confuſion is not meme an 
262 x2 pperſeAt mixtion ; bur ir is called a cankuon, becauſe it an 
j* = conſun. YPiverſal mixtion of all the Elements. The Chas; was a naturalbs- 
| "4 dy, becauſe 4cyas-conſtitured by the natural Matcer and Form af all 
the Memes. That x had mater iv litcle doubred of by any, all 
| 500 UI PSAS materiared;,” Bur 2 form is 
not ſo tnverſally-allowed wn; Aſoſerteling us in che firft Chaps, 
Of Gene That the Exrib was wheat forms. For hs rceran 
this, you maſt knows, chit 2 ſores is no alwaics then inthe fame 
; lo we genimures inawarr)- 
ther, and laſt and which.is inendedin it. 
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Wasic a thing? ergo it Mult have bad a form ee be that thi 
ic wras, or to be-dithngwihofrom: nothing, It was nec only difti 
gwiſhe from nothing, but alſo fron an iwfimicars, and from 2 

elſence, it conhitting of Heaven and Earth, which conſtitured borh 
+ flnutwns and 2:comepe firms : But all ciltinion derives from a form 


Lg it im, 
| g rw gre Scripture doth reveal to us, that the Spiris of God 


avrved wie the face of the waters, and what was the Spiru of God here, 


but the forms of the Chaes F Agiin, the” Spirit of God moving mpon the 


waters doth evidently confirm my former Afſertian, namely, that 
the form af the Elemenis is nothing clic, bur 2 local moving verrue 
unprefied by Nature, that is, God, upon their Matter, | - 

iL That che whole Clot of ezch Element contribwedco che 
Macrer and Form of this faſt created body, the ſame Seripure 
makes clear 1H us in enumerating them diftintly, viz. Chap. I. 1. 
In the begiamng God cromed Heaven and Earth, Aud the Earth was 
the Spirit of God murved npen the face of the waters. Ficit,) you ice here 
is Heaven, comprehending fire and air ; for as | proved before; ayr 
canno* exiſt witbour, bre, nor fire withour air. Secondly, Boch 
theſe being near companions and relations, the Text comprehends 
them in ene : for if you obſerve, che Scripture doth all along in 
this Chapter enumerate the Elements by paires (4 ir were ) under 
one name, becauſe of char neat affinicy.: So by the deep is-meant 
Earth and Water ({triftly or properly ſocalled) and by waters the 
wo fluid Elements , which are thoſe, that before te explaired to 
be continuous Elements. That this 1s the genuine Incerpretation of 
the aid divine Text, the enſuing words do clearly make ic cur ; for 
ins.6, God faith, Let there be a Firmament tn the midſh of the wa- 
ters, and let it divide the marers from the waters + Feic the wa 
ter and ayr being both alte in fludity, and confuſed rogether, are 
nt eyeniagchem * whe gr pang i ſgtdad area 
ty, God expancing Dem , the. ayr «$ up 
frm the: ware, and; ebence confhrurer} a parc af kleaven, a5 the 
Tex hatb ito ws 3. wer waght dettnge:! vader 
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' Hebrew is by che Rabbi'rand Hebrews expounded, an Experſus; 


the ayr, and thence it iscalled in vp. 9. the waters wnder the hes 
This muſt necef{1rily be ſo z- for 'water, ſtriftly ſo named; 
been heaved up, it would havebeen againitics fictt 

move] violently; which1s i fince that ( wellas wy 
Of porpenns) no viekent mouon is latti 

us, that ic muſt be ic, which 


d zbove the waters underit; 


Laſtly, The waters above the warers, friftly ſotermed, are called the . 


Firwament; from its fir nnels;becavſe rheyare as a deep frame, org 
Rrong wall about the waters underneath, for to keep them rogerheg 
in a counrerpoiſe,from falling to an wfuucsn : buricis 
bove the waters, and is a Firmamenc co themy; ergo the 
comprehended underthe Notion of waters. Or thus 


154+ 
mult be 
yo inthe, 


or thing expanded : for irs Root is DEI to arranare;: If fo, they 


by the waters above muſt be implied ayr, whoſe nature it 1s tobe” 


expanded, as I ſhewed before. So wherher you take the word ge 
cording to the interpretation of ghe Seprnagines refiuwus, F irmas 
of of the Rabbi"; , Expanſion, there ch be nothing elſe inc 
by ic but ayr. I ſay then, as by waters, a duplicity of Elements 
is implied, ſo by the Heavens, ayr and fire are implied: I prove ith 
Light is fire flaming ; bur the lighrwas drawn from the Chaary 
if trom the Chaos, ergo not from the earth; for by earth-there 
is only meanc earth (lingle 3 bur from the Heaven, which i | 
conjunftion of Elements, viz. of Ayr and Fire. Secondly, Is li 
zing a flaming fire, drawa from the Heaven ; ergo there was 

hcenc in ic: $olec chis ſervero anſwer Fa» Helmont his Objedion; 
who demieth fire to be an Element, becauſe-irs name is nocſer 
down in the firlt Chap. of Gen. neither is ayr mentioned among rhe 
Elements in ſo many Letters, yet it 1s comprehended deny 
"Tis true, Fowl are called Fowl of the ayr, but what of that f chis 
doth not infer that ayr is an Element,becauſe Fovl arenamed Fowl 
of che Ayr. 

Secondly, Earth and Water are there expreſſed in ſo many ler- 
eers, ergo the Chaos was made up of all the four Elements, 

III _ FRn__ in the Chaos underwent - mixeure ; 
becauſe each being a fiem and perfeQtion ro the , requi- 
red it : for had they been unequally mixr, chen hae peor vhick fad 


ic (had they | : 
have fallen from te mike ene is elemeth, ru ixyendl 
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minimums 't of each of the other Elemenrs\” Nown | 
but oNe mim mem Sf any of ohio Blenidets fmrentets ha, TEEN vcher, 
i would overbalance the wholit Chasr; and o take © died ed 
is not to be conceived. Baur tiere miy be objected, "Thitrhe cath” 
in compariſon wictrthe heavens, beares licrle more proporkibites - 
their cirrumference , then a point. I confeſs that the Ar and fire 
exceed rhe earth and water in matiy degrees,” but wif, as will- de 
apparent below, there is never 4 Scir-whiciryows ſee, Jt and many 
more then you ſee, bat containes a great proporeiendf Earth 2nd 
water in its body, .che immenſe (to our thinking) Region ofthe air 
and fre arefurftiithed wich no mall proportion of warer and earth : 
ſo that nwxwrr ati numer andis, the earch and water are vor wanting of 
2 win:newes\ leſs rhen are containeden her in the fire or wyr. © 
- IV. The efficient of this greateſt and univerſal body, is the great- 
eſt and univerſal cauſe, the Almighty Ged. 1 prove ir. The action, 
through which this vaſt mole was produced, is infinite; for that 
ation, which rakes its procefiion ab inflaits ad termianns fiartun, foe 
4 town ente ad ens, from'an infinite $02 finice term, or from 'norhi 
to ſom: hing, is ro be counted infinite ;- but -an infigire aHieg re- 
quireth an infinite agent ; therefore none but God , whoisin all 
reſpets infinite, is to he acknowledged tbeſole cauſe, and agent of 
this great and miraculous effeR. 3h 

It was2 Golden faying chis matter of Chry /ippas the Storcks 
If there us any thing, that dnl off eft that, which min alibodigh by us in- 

with 4 rraſon comer: that cer tainky'is, greater. mghtner, wnd wiſer 

then man ; bait bt cannet "naks the Hegvons : , that which 
doth mbhe them, excilt wan in Art, Connſel, and Prud-vce: And 
what ſaith Heraves ity his Pimand > The Maker made the init ſal 
world through bis Word{ and not wich bus Flands. Anidx4gor as conclu- 
ded the d;vize wind xo be the dittinguiſher of rhe(aniverſe, Hawis 


the Sayir nk {Thar there was but one” bort trough bio 
all orher thingowerecreared by him. And Sophecles, 


ſelf, and char 
There is but one true God;who tmade Heaven and the large editch.” 
Arifanls, Lib. 2 De Gu & C00) 13. (5 2. flee God rwberhe 
Creator of this Univerſe. And Lb. 12, Muaph. cv. gw 


I. 


_— > 


«$9.12. ncer 
ded for one and the ſyme fignification 3 nes ic implying che... 
- of the works, PRIPLIIEN next forementoned ; © 

-whiles it is refirited Mark.16.15, Ma. 38.19, 
Lug 24: 47+ In other places ic is 4pplicd to all created beings, | 
Mek,13.19. Gey.14,33. Job 38.8; Proy0.12, | 


NID To creas is imporied by divers other Expreſs.» i » 


» By YN TaForm, Gen.2.7. Eſay- 43+ 7+ 
By Nwy To make, Gen. 1.31. ; 
"07 Ho bath eftablifbr, Plal.$9.12., Plal.104. 5, Mat.13.3 5s 
Heb.6.1. 1 Perc1.20. - 
4- 7823 To firach or e , Pſal. 10.2, EC, 42. 5. 
s. 2 To prepare, or ſpoſe, Prov. 8.27. Plal., 74.16. 

'V. Creation i 4 produltion of 4 being ow of, and fron nathung, Tho, 
gves us this Defigition-in Seats 2. Diff. 1. Oueſt. 1. Are. 2. Crea- 
tion is an emanation of an upiverſal Being our of nothing. By an 
univerſal being, be intends a being, as is comprehends all material 
and immatenal heipgs. So rhat this is rather a definition of the. ' 
creation of the material and immaterial world, chen a definigion 
of the Formaliry of Creation. - 3. His Definivion is defeRtiye and 


&roncous ; for only ewe of nerhivg., This is not enough, it 
being bpobnle GnaGing x gent Arr. 4 nothi yet next be 
created : the immarenial 


rational Soules 


the rocen of, an 
produſion of rbeing os 


ar: from po4bingy -of from 4nd out of | 
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Wet, as the Po 
, r'the Chaos 
__ G 
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Oblſer che Creation,: 1/11; 17D i | 20 
1% #71 f tiois t Efficient of ie 3 ani that is ad) fre (VIS L 0224 
138K > chrongh 

thac he (aid, . there be j and all chi yeenel G's + 


3-' For what reaforl, beckufe H&is wir 
4; For mba ae KD a Dieg. Lav Ley: The 
» T3#ehz (lathe) (tare wo Principles of things, an fgrar, and : 
{ Daves. Thipkgh cn. Spa they they wrdaated Abiver 5\ cd thoneg 

a Patitie, the Word-of Ged, which did adorn! that, Aſarrer; oug 
Tnat God is the Author of th&Creation, beſides the re:ſon fore- 


1 om denyrenenr of che Sacred Bible, of holy men,” and of 


do confirm ic eo vs. 
er pr 25. 147. 9: Mal.2.10, Ef.44 67. Foebg. 3. Jer. 
10.12, & 51.15. Job 26.13. John 1.3. Col.1.16, Roms.1 3.36. 


 Rev.4.ii. Heb.t. i 


That creation is the produſtion of a bang ob and from nothing, 
the Scripture doth alſo reveal-co us. Gen.t, Prov.B. 24. Pſi. 34.9. 
Y Jon 1.3. Rob $417 Hab.l 1.3. 


"Auſtin Lid. 1, RG Manich. Alboogh of hivg we fre 


made one ral (a Gap. 
TEENS . Lit nive a= of oh it Gol mae 
works { for be hath made ll things out of neching. 
oops + wore hearmg to Poets, whe ſay, that thre was a Chas: 
is the begianizg, foe hong conf ſion of things, and of the Elements, and 
that afterward: Ged did druids all that Maſ1, and bavi 
ſhow 3h exytRcg, a8 fer thens in order, be did 
pars world, and alſo adotn it, "Tis more credible , wattcr 
was rather created by God, which God can do all thingy thew thas the 
rms, ww 9 becaiſe withow 4 mind, r: on, counſel, ne- 


can be made. e our orgs reaſc _— the yy of 
es 
SS Tee 
mM | andihat God in time 
ip nent. Yee 


etvaot oye, 4 produſtok 
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mth 6 . EY e 8 "3" | 
Hermes Triſmegiſtur, Lib. 1, Pimandr.. That ancient 999% Pas 
clares- bin(els ( ſeemingly ) more by inſpired words then acquifed” | 
ones. The wind ({aith be) of the Divine power argon 7 6- : 
change bis ſhape, and ſaddenty diſcloſed all things, and 1 faw ail thinge”” 
changed into a light, moſt wnſpeahably (wie! and pleaſavts And: in ano 
thet place, -Serm. 3. Pamandy..T be infinte ſhadow was mhe dety © 
4d the water and thin ſpiritwere in the Chaos : and the ho!y [plender did 
flowriſh, which did dedult the Elements from wnder the ſand, and molt © 
nature, ' and the weighty lay drowned im darkneſs under the mot” 
Sud. Z . C 
-  Theſamedivine Mercarins, Lib. de Piet. & Phil, renders hi | 
thus ; axwns 3 beocoutdreggr 3 about m3 T0r 3 ann @ : 3 wu, be, 
7 abJpwerr; 3% di3vpav& Is + biom, The firit us God ; the ſecond tht 
world; thethird man: the world for man: and manfor God. } 
Another Philoſopher ſpeaks with no leſs Zeal and Eloquence. 
«14G 1 aby(&, yy mbrgr® ig. mor dvd d woic, 6s fn Ban wil mer 
ny 'I6v UL ouniciner, wpie 5 coor for) wPH} iavriy a vTet2er gn 
on + TT» ownglas. It is an old ſaying, and revealed by the an-. 
cients anto all met, that all things were conſtituted out of God, 
and rhrough God :. and that no nature can be enough accompliſhe 
ID were i. committed to its own tuition wichour Gods 
P- bs + _ 
k sbeing ſome:umes demanded, what of all things.was the 
moſt beauriful 7 he anſwered, the World ; for it is the work of God, 
which norhing cat) exceed in beauty, 9 
Plaro in Tim. atteRted Gods Love to be the cauſe of the making 
of rhie world, and of this iſe of all beings. 00,0 OE fol 
Clemeys Alex, faid, thit the Creation of the. world was Ge 
ding , whoſe Leaves were three; "Heaven, Earth, an 


| T_T .” 
VII. The Genus of the Definition is Prodatiion; Which if tichtr. - 
ſupernacuril or natura). A ſupernaturs | 
tion; A Natwalone is termed tion. 
tral and sarural are temore differences 0 


L.- Whether ProduRtion, by ochers 
rraphent «ion, is pays wig eh Thomas, 1% red, 
4erms i.anemanation. On the ochey, fide, why it nec be 
coneeived to bea trankent achion, (ince it doch reravinare ad exrre ? 
Bur then again why ſo ? Far alkttanhenc actions do 
© pre-exiflence of their Object, - which here was not. Wherefbre to 
avoid all ſcruples, I conclude ic, ( if atively underſtood ) to be ap- 
pfehended per moduns aftus emanantis ; if pallwely, per modus all ns 
Iranſenut ic. 
Creation is either ſo calledrialy, andcherti ic imports only an 
. Immediate creation, according tq which ſenſe you hve it already 
defined": or largely, and then it is divilible imo immediate ormedi- Er: 
ate Creation, | 
An immediate Creation is the ſame with Creation in avi 

ſenſe, whereby a being is producedour of nothing; neither our of 

a pr&-exiltenc , or co-ewitent marter: bat @ »ibils reravini, 5.4. for- 
we, vel materia: five embile pyyaruv, vel enbuls negarrue. W hetes 
ſore I ſay, charthus immediate Creation-is| no mutation, becauſe 
mutation preſyppoſech pr-exittent matter, But it may be you will 
hde with Dane, who for to maintain in: be a mbration,..did ropi- 
oufly aſſert the thing , Which was / tobe creitedy; (rer crearda)) to 
have h1d trs eſſence pre-exiÞr | in the divine mind : ſo thatcreati- 
en mult be che mutation of an Eſſence not cxilting, imo an Ween 


La pn ” 


In the firſt place, Scripeure doch plainly conmracR hin. 

2. He did miſtakethe nature of Edence and Exiftence, asforcher 
airs our of my Ma aphyſichs. 
.- 3+ Ic infers an abſurd Definition of Creation, to wir, that i it is 
the mutation gf a beipg 41e» offe acerden' al; ad ofſe accidematg, Ton 
guenrſy, ab acciders, only. 15. produced \dr nowe, and nor aSub- 

ance. 

. 4: That the eſſences of things are erernal ;. 2 greac abfurdity;. 1 

: pang. they are, from. all £1ermiry, that is, Mey ne ct 


"I Did Cod cancaip the efſences of rhjogs in himſelf, ie-fol- 
EG 06-06 (Gngpons (hdr mn ———_— 
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| x as Lord 6.4. » m_— ww ; 
”» wo = v4. 


' damhental colour in ir ſelf ; which muſt have been red, that being 
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wingmmanee ms mm ot 

oo fr, fot ex a nee » nb forme, fo 

wolneu be Gatcrumd bel | 
= or us « 
Re ft ng, on In this ſeriſe' did Sa 
the Filbes and Fowl. dr, of an ardficial formation is, whereby 
God formed man alſo 4 «ils forme wicerioris. 
Mediace Creacion differs fron Generation, through tharthere. 
by + form is introduced in an inſtant: hereby ſacceſhvely by a 
” alter ac10n. 

ya _ conltiruted « mbyle forme wlterroris ! here. 

by ab abge 4 termine a quo. Tha is effeRted by 
the 4mmedite cauſality of God, this by a mediate one. 

VII, The Chas; baivg lo equally mixed and balanced abided in 
one place. Lheplace, which did contain it, was not corporeal; 
becauſe ic would have been needleſs, fince its own balance 4d wif 
= > ns ns wer al place, 5 act 

was equal to the preſent che w 
A through kd expanhen.and openi ion the fire and 
heaved up, _ heya nes ep 6 endhne ohep 
raighes Hicmens dhemdeht ſo thar what ſpace was left by the 
one, Was taken up by the ocher : but had there been a «runs oft 
by any of their 4p oy Oe} poſſeſſed a lar- 


7 I. ARS. + ir muſt needs have been 

ſoft ; becauſeir being temperated ad paudas, could acquire no othet 

hen 2 temperate one, ſuch is ſoft, 1 © = 
Colour it had none ex acvideme; ; becauſe chere was no 

diſcern it: nevertheleſs that doth nor bindet but that it had a fun- 
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che only golour ifluing our of 8 tewprranearont ad ponda!, 
Taft is: allo derracted from it ex" arridens, ut it It el i tf | 
have been ſweet for the ſame reaſon. 


edſcnbe any ſmelt es it 
ſhot, or not Bone 
edany ſuppoſed ſmell, fince it 


por'ſe 7 beceuſe deing coſe 


chiar it cakd W © 
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| ls pare are ſubject tO a cs, and ending, jzx whole 
inult allo heve been ſubje to the ſame : But our daily experience 
confirms to us, that all things are ſubjeQed io « beginning and end- 
. ing; E 
Nee figate isround LEY lt Be- 
fides rotundicy is a figure of the equalleft, and perfeRef} 
A extenſion ; bur ſuch 1s moſt ſur —_— equallett, and 
perfe&telt body ; Erge, 
T The Chaos was alſo finite in irs globofity and extent of pares, 1 
| proveit. + The compleated world baite in ics gloyoliry and 
extent of parts, doth neceſſarily infer the finiceneſs of the Chaor in 
the ſame particular ; becauſe the compleared world was framed our 
of its Now that the world is terminated in ma the cir- 
curavolutacion of the Aplene and the Planets in a rime,to Wit, | 
gg honrn, wack continhy demenlirae ; for were theworld infi- ©. mn 
- nire1n pts ch muſt then alſo requre aninfnire rime ro 2 
ne ny be je qual cane, ral of | 
that ence Axrom may efhns. 
* Sach as the cwſe is, ſuch alſo is its Effect : Bur God is web ao 
eiuſe; ergo bis fe , namelythe world mult alſo be infinice. 
I anſwer, That this Mnim bolds only i» #nrvocrs, and Matar als 
. bas, bur not in their oppoſites, 
| 2, I: is a Character of Gods infinireneſs , that he cana&t finice- 
ly and infinitely ; for could he a&t only infinuely, then might he be 
ſuppoſed to at neceflarily, waich is a note of finiteneſs and limita- 
tion in a cauſe, 
3. The ation, ieroby he effefted this hame work , is infinite, 
28 I have obſerved before, wherefore in this he aCteth both nicely 


and infinitely. 
, And fince L an about OdjeRtions , ic will por be a 
-"Miſs co inſert ſome objeRted ,in Theatr. Nats and Caje» 


=> on the pre-exitence of the Chaos before the compleated 


\ 14s Eccleſ.r8.1; Whip fad ivfcid have created all chingfve 
a IFRIES no me-Qulient Chaos, , 
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imply an immediate 
through which God created the matter of all: ac 

2. They reſumethe words of Au#: aflerting, that coGod 
is no: hing before or after another, no paſt oc future time, butchys 
all-rhings-are like as it were tf one moment, filling: cthac, which” 
hath a moſt perfe& being. Wherefore (ay they, Moſes did diftis. 
guith theCreation into ſeveral ſeftions and divitions,to accomodate 
rhings created in an inſtant, roour capacity. « i 

I anſwer , That had Moſes writ , that God had c:eated 311 thiy 
in 2 moment, we cou'd have un-erftood him as plainly as he 
writ otherwiſe ; for we know that Scripture containes many bardes 
ſayings then this would have bzen. So that 1t is a great levitym 
them torerore the genuine ſenſe of ſacred wo:ds to theiroblique 
brow. ' As for that of Anſtin,it hinders not, buc that all things pat 
pr and future, are a5 inan inltant co"God, and yet to us map 

palt, preſerr, and furure. . - 144 

The Chas is nor only finite in duration and continuared qua 
but alſo in diſcrere(as they term it) quantity or number. Irs quan» 
rity is the leaſt and the greacelt ir is the leaſt in diſcrece quarnityy 
for there was but one Cheer. 2. Bur the greateſt in continued” 
quantity. The proof of theſes depends reaprocally from one 
ther. The Chaos is burone, becauſe itis the greateſt ; were Were | 
then more then one Chaos, but two, three or more, or infinire ,uit 
could not be the greateſt, but part of the greateſt, and ſo the whole 
mult be greater chen che part : on che other (ide, iris the greatefl, 
becauſe ir is but one. 

2, Werethere more then one, all theochers would be createdin 
vain, becauſe the Chas: being the greateſt, is ſufficient ro produce 
a thouſand worlds ; for otherwiſe it could not be ſaid to be the orea- 
reſt. | 

3. Or thus in other terms: The Chaos is :Mtniverſal quantity; 
bur were there morethen one, it could not be univerſal, | 
4+ Unity is che beginning and root of all plurality : but the Chaw 
is the beginning and root of all plucaliry of bodies ; ergo it is but 
One. ' 
5+ The Scripture mentions but of one Cheos, Gen. 1.1, 
6. The Chaosis eval naturally, like as the ſoul of man is eval, md 
alſo immertal. Eval, that is, of ſempiternal durarion, yer coultits i ; - 
ing from a beginning, Iprove it, Eceleſ. 12, Ln the duſt rar 
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\Y c(obe cjeared by Gods 4. Goodneſs e- | 
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1 7.. Should rhe Chew bt annibilaced; then God odds cre 
&r wed ir jo vain; Bu thet-ioUnpolbible'; Enge.  ' | 
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* Ofthe firſt Diviſion of the ({baos. 4 
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the (bees having no more , could not a& 
but which ir did act, and ſo had no of changing ir 
thac which it was, and 


power and univer{ efficient Wrought 2 mutation upen 
hm yu perfoltias. It was not by way 
"x, Or creation of che firſt manner, bur of a wi#x, or as Aft 
275mg chrough that he ſaid, \ lr there be 3 and this was 
Note of che mediate Creation, be-manner , a5 we may beſt corp 
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ORD eng, the Bice and A 
Ss 
, and-more force, by b:ing 
parts were norwichi{andiby uvi 
gh the continuity of the ayr , and 
| | water with them ; the ayr alſo could nor 
Ged fram che univerſal mixture without the adherence of 
water and earth ; wherefore thar alſo very thick, 
,and of moſt a&ivi To! 


vented in the 
red ayr, nat Bide to the 
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prececing the ocber, doth por flop the followiag parts , but 
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®; ance. Phe mnen 4a x 
Mharefore is alſo af an eval durnion;. bor i ity nure __ _ | 
{on the Ceriter, which it doth in moving ay AMT 


ly,but ſecondarily,it moving firſt ire Myrothe r6auuterenge 
— thencerefleCting tothe fides, ir creeps {2s it we 
{race of theayr, one part drawang ihe other afzac it, or 
. 4nd rhcuſting ic before ir, orþo An DI ner Be Hack 
joey on, ir would ſoon lele it James for He Bans js continued 
| bring aired; that whichanices i it; »1 
\ boo tude of ihe ayr, or ory b' 
ether , renders thicker, and i 
this motiap is £ 

| Grid, Facts che ſaid m 

qper na ure, Now were | us , 

t deſwoyessb 

tot 1 by a violent cauſe Fac 

polition of the ayr,, -@ Wo rext uf aoth wang be 
Lyoel , buc only of a rye» 49m g's 
or at led incfoft impreffed impreffed 
woved 9 war}, fox you 
. upan the fage ofthe ivarers, > 
.drgwp gut From the ere 
"What canibe mare plain? Laſtly Cc woes, 
lements ſhould be vf an eval dutarign t for 
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is the whole, three fourths of ir, 
oY ns crmwr ines park Vi 
4 which is the laſt fourrh, ſigni / 


« 
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elements to the principal 
puricy. Again, thefe1s anorher propoctian ob » 
perigrineelements, as they are ſharers of the laſt' fourth, "which is- * 
»6. Wherefore in earch 6. parts and a third is taken up by water, . 
one Jeſs, to wit 54 by ayr, and alſo one leſs, mary, - « 7" 
the fire. In water tive and a half is equally artribured £o carth” 
and air, one leſs ( thar is, the overplus fiaRtion of each 
number of earth and air mrkes ſocially one more) to fire. The Rt 
fourch or 16 of the ait is ſuppliedin five and a half byexcb'of the in» _. 
greſt of fire and warer, In five by fire. Fire is tied to 6of ayr, 53 of 
ware”, to 4 of earrh. 

1, The ground and reaſon of this proportion is, r. That the 
leaſt predominance , whereby an element-may acquire its name, 
muſt be rriple, charis, chrice ax miny times more in quancicy, then 
theelements affixed to ir + for didan elemen: in its puricy overb1- 
lance che ochers but in two parts, then it could hirdly rerain a form, Wy 
whereby its nature might be ſufficiencly diftinguiſhe from the a- 

thers ; if ip more then 1n three parcs it would be apparencly diſcer- 
mble chat rhat element was mixes x if ſom ir mult alſo be deno- 
minated by s mixed name ; for che canſe,” why men generally im- 
pole a fingle-name upon ſome beings, that ate mixr and compoun» 
ded, is, uſe there 18 ſo lictle of che excrinlick body diſcern 
ble, that ic 7 proges be ods WT __ then 
a compounded word is applied : for inftance, is none would 
fay; that water whereinco only a few drops of wine were-inftilled, 
was wine and warer, of 0 : bur chey would nominare ie; 
water alone, becauſechere is ſo hcrle wine in it char it is nor guſtz- 
ble ; bur there were ſo much wine mi with water, 
as ro. make le, either by caſt or , then no 
Y <oubcrhey d ſay ir was wineand water. Event fo'ir.is here ; 
was there more then 2 fourrh part of exuinfick Elemencs admiacd 
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ESR 
a a Coty - 
char i is + F. 
= fize in the earth J or ing 
wEre?Ge Wo there leſs them afeurchy 
element from being an ingr 
s, becauſe there mult be ſome parts 
, whereby it may bereceived by thee 
mmm ayt :fhxed eo fre { as 1 baveformerly 
be received by water, but would be immediately 
Neicher codldehee-rth be diſpoſed ro receive fire and ayr, 
admifture of ſame parts of water, ſome of ayt, and orherx 
; bur leſs then 2 fourth of theſe adberencs wout4 veto 
Thar this is really in effeR thus, the ſeparationof che 
z ceftimony. Dithl Sex-verer ,"and reQlifie it ofton, 
it befare diltillation; the reſidence or fixed Salr , wherein 
"> 3 mehr} will in licrle leſs then 26h, oat 
Ceonkideri ng that the water, which is ſeparated, is not ſo pure 
yo, br ea ries oe pr of the perigrine clemencs, and 


bank wenn Des 
led water, ng 
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entaneous to their number chac = 
the others i in a fourch. 


ing parr of the fourth part of earth 
doth ſuperace the ayr In one 
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, is, becauſe water 1s more 
agrocing, and that immediacely,wirh earth chen ayr, becauſe of iss 


| 2. Becauſeit is nearer to exrth chen rhe radd of ayr, Fire is 
lextin tion, becxuſe ic 15 the remoceſt, 
ing ſhefounte of eicer,wrech andaye we iv ar 
conſcnraneous towaree 5 
(O17 it's weight, and ayr chrough ics con» 

= EC propinquity to Watrets 
yay Are in quznriey then theſe chrough ics remorencſs : <Y 
_— igmerch; becauſe iris nexrer to ir, 

AN comics an equi a of fe 2ndminer, b ron they ; 
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* Fire hath che Came proportion 
Region' hath of fire. Ic is ſociated to more air in one ben 
#uct, to more watt in the ſame degree chen ayr, to 

then earth in one degree alſo, becauſe cheir is 
yearer to fire in one degree. . 
"HF. Surmarily chrowgh chis Diviſion the Firmament was efta- 
Miſt. The Firmament was the circumvallation of ayr and fire #- 
boot the waters, which made the earth and water firm in cheir 
ſent firuation, that is, dound them up together, and hindred 
equally from all pares, from falling from the nniverſal Center :- for 
the ayr and fire Ling boch light elements; do as well diffuſe them- 
ſelves from their own center towirds the univerſal Center, as above- 
it towards the imaginary verwwny : and fo by this means comets. 
fuſt:in®he maſs of the werghry elements. 

IV. Here a grand Objeftion , and no lefs M offers it ſelf, 
vie. that it is improbable , that the points of carrh (ſhould be of an 
equal nuraber and efficacy with the other elements, which by this 
ſedtion are ſo much expanded, that their magnirude is diviſible incs 


ifinite poihes (as ic were) in gs pee. 16 the poincs of earth,and 
which in to the awaizre's of zyr and fircare bur as one poine 
wo 2 million or more. | 
To the anſwering of this,” call to mind that the abſolute fortn oP 
euth is concentration through -cenſe Weight} nt the form of ayr 
ind fire diffufion from the Center ; all theſe abWhite forins zre mer 
»hd balgnced (thence ſeem to be checkr and obuſed) by their rect» 
ptocalretarive ferms. Now ihe more theſe relative forms ate 
dedfrom their relaced form, the more they acquire of their abſoluce 


forms, and conſequently greater and Rironger motions, Well then, 


obſerve this great and che hicherco 'yet unknown Laby- 
rieth of the The earth being degraded froar 
her reſpedtive form, t that the fire and the other elemencs 


xe abfiracted from her; iced the more of her abſolurefocrtt, 
which is to fall ro her Cencer : thi on II no wonder 
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thei center | 
to che come poles a rh E: 
#5 kucle a place, as rhe ficexr 
to their natures. on 
a by hunt and net na ee om, l 
p by one and ayr z\ their 2Ghvity © 
WECT. © the ivity of the ocbers tothe circumference, 
the eacth-imagined to be pure without the admixture of 
other elemens, irs ſuppoſed place would was af 
and likewiſe fireand ayr would in their ſuppol 


fourth larger : the ceaſen niuiare 
aid Flemencs io cacv pure Hemen, Fo = 
* Wore augment or diminiſh ics quantiry, v vg 

mult neceſlagily eicher enlarge + leflen their places, W berefore 


en Wed mae dia ba that the winwme's of che carth 
INES reed in muamber & aQtivity wo the aevines oof the 


SEE In binder bur-chac che earth and water being cx- 
| poins 
diducter! 


of ay;.1g now nauwally 
likewiſe was the aiz chen half as much 
ibi i throught relative form by the water , 8 
Water is now: incrailared. The like conceive of- fire and earth, , 
theſe abfiraRtions did all the temperate qualigies of the 
heroes each elemenc did arrive almoit to its abſolure 
The grexceſt commerce,which tbey then exerciſed, was - 
—_— oo br er 
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> CHAP. Xll. 
Of the Thicd Diviſion of the Ch aor. 


L.. The offs of the Third Knock, Why carth « heavier then watey, 

% gn weighty near the top then towards the bottom. Why 

- a man when be 1; drowned doth not mos to the betrom of the Ocean, 

Why a porch'd Egge dath co 7 reſt it ſelf about the middle of the 

water in« Skillet, Why the middl: parts of Sali-wazer are more ſaliih 

then the upper parts, | 

2, hence the earHhapned to be thruſt out into greas protuberancies. 
How the ear th arrived to be diſpoſed to germination of Plants, A vaſt 
Grove preſſed into the earth. 

3. The canſe'W the waters cominual circular notions 

4- The cauſe of the riſe of ſuch @ variety of Plants. 


I. 1% third Diviſion, or the fourth a& of Creation, was where- 

by che tnoſt urſiverſal Nature (xerarass) did yer more purifie, 

and as it were fic che Elements , in abſtrating each element 

e from ics nearer, and congregating it to 4 proper place of its own. 

, Theſe ſeveral 2Qs of purification andexaltarion are not unlike to the 
operations of an Alchymiſt in purifying a Mineral: 

1, He reducerhit to a powder, and mixech is exztly ; and fort | 
Was With the Chas: : 

2, Then itis either put into a Retort, Alembick, or a Sublimu- 
rory, whereby the lighc parts are ſeparated and abliratted from the 
heavy ones; this hapned alſo in the firſt Diviſion. 

3. HereQifieth the lighc parts in repeating the former operation 

4 and exalts it toa more ſublime and pure nature, and ſo ſeparaces the 
SA lighteſt parts from the light ones ; even ſoir was bere, God did yer 
7 more ſeparate the fire from the ayr. Touching the capat moriumms, is 
the earthy parts, rhat he difſolves in water, and afcerwards to putt- 
ie ic, he coagulates theearch, and ſo ſeparares it from the water ; in 
| the ſame manner did God herecoagulace the earch, and parted it, 
P from the waters. Further, how this is effeed I (hall in brief &- 
plain ro-you. The water through her gravity with crafſicude,doch ob- 
rain 4 vercue in herof ſqueezing, which is performed by obody 68 
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Ca atonniber: TED 

-. lothecenter, 2nd through us > J: 
* \ prefſech, fromencring ins ayers þ ho. Tn. ceth ic 
to give way , whit is tre matner of ſquerzing ——_— is bod! 
weighty and contiguons only, (het #t Would bes 16.pable 6l 
xing, but would rather preſs anocher ſubRMance into us ow 
Through this ſqueezing vertue is waret tendred capable rae oc 
ing her own paris,by makirigLroves in:o the exrihyet; 
thereunto imy elled by the divine Archirect, But podiblyyou way 
object, that water cannoc ſqueeze or preſs rhe earth, the 
eartY is weightier then ir, 1 anfiver, chat-Errth, is weigh: ierthen 
water (careris peribes ) (uppoling " neither is obltructed, or vio- 
lently (as it were ) detained : for inſtance, imagitiing that che mils 
of earth, and of water were each of them p Iced in Scales, no doubc 
but earth would be heavier, and its parts make a greacer impulſe [0 
the Cen: er, becauſe they are fingle in every winmans, and not con- 
tinuated one to the other, and therefore one part doth noc hinder 
theforce of the other, but rather helperth its As for water, het 
impulſe 15 lefler, becauſe her parts afe continuated one to the O» 
ther, and ſo are a murial hinderance toone another : This I prove, 
take an bour-glaſs and fill ie with water, never a drop ſhall pals 


through che cencer-hole ; rhe reaſon is evidenc, becauſe alchough 
: its parts are weighty, yer their conrinuicy hinders chem from ng 
through, and ſo one part naturally cleaving to the other, ad 
> | cludethe way;but ſand you ſee eafily paſſerh, becauſe ir bei 
ty and contiguous only, the one part giverh way to the or - 
impels rhe ſame through. Wherefore , I conclude, that (all con- 
ditions being equal) exrth is heavier then warer. Bur the one being 
violently derained, may prove Weghtier then the other, and fo 
water is detained by earth ; for water is impeded from co ncentra- 
ting through che” procuberance of the maſs of earch, which there- 
fore cauſeth a more forcible innixe in Water upnn he ſuperii 
of the earch.” '1 prove ir, witer weigherthe:viar upon the top 

of high moupraine then in che { Region of the Ayr, be 
caſe there it is remeerfrom irscenter, 

2. Water | m_—_ ox onagal, becauſe ir is 
mote remore from the center : t rr ot 
ence ur the water ; for fuſer then Riveres 
feel the greateſt farce to hike from the me wg 

. water. 
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Seas depth near ſhoars, bur where ir is of an ordinary 
25 in the Ocean, Diſſolve Salt into water, che middle parts ſhall 


" more ſalrifh then the ſuperficial parts for the ſame reaſon. Bekides. 


theſe experiments , the underftanding affords alſo an argument tg 
demonſicace the ſame : If the natural propetifion of water be 
centration, then the furrher ic is remote from irs center, the 

ir muſt incline coic: Bur the natural propenhon of water is con- 
centration, ergo. 

II. Since . it is yielded that water is violently detained ard 
remote from irs center, no wonder if ir doth ſqueeze the exrume 
partsof the earth , whereby the earch giverh way in rocundicy 
and is protruded either into longitade or latitude, Water havi 
formed but a ſmall denc into the earch, a greater quantity of w- 
ter muſt needs depreſs thicher, and ſo through « continuated fo 
bores a greater cavern inco the earth, uncil at laſt ic hath velduced 
into her x vaſt grove,whereinto the body of water did retire, and ſo 


conflituted rhe Ocean. The carth being chus impacted by the we = 


rers, muſt of a neceſficy be procruded above ſome pare of the watery; . 


and hereby was the garrh ro germination of plants,the be- 
ing now expoſed to the celefinl Iofluences, and mocerxeely irrigy- 
ted and farcundated by the remaines of the water. 


III, The warers alchough within this vaſt grove,yet 
they moved on till by the ame ; grove Was un- 
» which through che unequal preſſure of the watets, 


falli Oy =o ane 
in greater conflux, certainl greaten,and co 
rancly gs greece cxvicy, 2: the romers bendag ine lalngams 


fuxcomares ether 


yaeny 5hcir nies act he more allows, rags 
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every where 
age: bur the one Aneb being 
ſhallow d\d refift the pd _ 
ough which retitance the waters did colle& i 
er tity , and colleQung 10 greater quanciry, - they mud 
reefs opal lt the thallon A Es xrefs, he- 
cauſe the earch was ſo much impated there, that it could give 
more wayg Ergo towards the ſhallow,or mult have rebounded þ 
chemlelveapth=y could not rebound into themſehyeggfor that would” 
have proved their extream contrary motion, Aſhallow is removed 
by being preſſed upwards cowards the Continent , of by deing 
equally laid and impacted to the earth at the berrom - ſorhas: 
means the waters are alwaies in a conſtant motion ; for 


ing continually with fhallows, and beiggye reſiſted by them, 


tinvally preſs againſt them, rhey being oy they theer. 


| again with ochers, and ſo move _r 
Or thus, water is beavier chen the fi — panes che earth, 
ang rapy}D” of 


becauſe of its detention : ( as you have <p 
warers - _ bw 


pe | it movest9 1ts center, and 
br facecks waters have impacted the pars of the carth-{p efoſe 


| 
| e ſides muſt he a hollowneſs, w 
| awp one another, thac they can hardly give any mp and 
; hnce the "roy are cough cheic greater 
44 mbre —__ ng ed To ove reverherat 
The = 
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| ſire of che waters, 


- 
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pena pans 
cauſe by cheſs, &) each part of water is prevenced from 

her, od oh one drawerh the o:her after ir, or, yen, 
| <th the,cher ore it- Now fince its. 
| ng motion,” and char this Motion cannot 
ainly, the next way muſt be cowards the! 
us the fire is demonftraced-ro-move 
Sappoling the waters to have made a Ch earth, as 

wereally ſee and know they have, it is impoſſible they ſhould ever 
come to reft, becauſe they are detained from concentration 3 
they muſt continually move circularly about the world ; aroas 
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© -uſt neceſſarily drayy che ocher, and one peceding the o: her; _ 
muſt fat ofcer ic. This then is cb&-un ed and obvious Cauſe of "$ 
the Seas motion froifi Eaſt ro Welt, and from Welt againiro the 
; Eaſt, In like manner the firemoveth alſo from Eatt ro Weſt, and 
* from Weſt again tothe Eaſt, wo y round in a Circle,” That this 
mowyon doth in no wite depend upon the motion of the Sur or 
" Moon, I ſhall prove elſewhere. ma, * v_ſos" 
IV. Through this diviſion was the errth in pare dereRed, wheres 
by (as I aid before) it was rendred c1pable of ger nination; 4 
ruding plants., God did alſo congregate the earth, aniſepatatd "(+ 
her body from he:erogeneous Elements, yet nor fo, butrhat there. -- 
femained fill ſome ſmall part of chem. Theſe heterogeneous B 
lemencs (as I may call chem for doctrines ſake) were coagute- 
ted into ſmall bodies, of cavers hgures, Theſe bodies were of” 
a different fize and proportion, according to Gods intenc and pur- 
ſe, for to effet various and divers kinds of mixrt bodizs, The dif- 
erent proportion Was, that in ſome there was a greater quatuary of 
fire, in others of ayr, &c. The comgulacion of cheſe ſmall bodies, 
was a cloſe and near compaction of the elements within one ſmall 
compaſs. Through this conpaRtion exch ielement was pinched in, 
(as it were) which cauſed the ſame violenrdecencion of each (25 you 
averead co be in water) nec.M{-rily augmenring the force and 1Ri- 
vity of aach element; in. fire ir eftefted 2 hear, which is nothing 
elſe bur a greater and condenſed motion of the fire ; (lHok helowin 
the Chapt. of 24 Oualie.) in ayt it agitated a rhin ſwelling or buling, 
which proceeds from a coxrRation of theayr, whereby it is conftt- 
pared in its motion towards thearcuTttferetice by water moving to 
the cen:er. Water agiin is incititedto a fironget orien though © = 
the detention of ayr ſwelling up againfics compreſſion? ®Theearth,, © 
is no leſs compelled to require her natural p Ee, the Center, then 2 + & 
- "the is oppoſed by the fire. Were all chele violent motions (a#it® _- 7 þ 
were) equalinrtheir elements Og alſo in or re, they + RN 
might continue ſo for ever,like Bs if they wereal NE ay Ca- + Wo 
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35 
roche : bur being coagulared in' an ung” | wnlike hs af 
fignre, they break through one ariorher itt (F7e vrogreffof timeind ., 3 

being confuſed in various figures, they effe& alſo pratrafiong of,no _— 

© leſs vatiery in figures. Obſerve char in theſe com miſtjons.: heele- 

.mhenrs are confuſed in a contrary mannes then they are ploced with 

_ÞF + at in cheirencire bodies, For herethe fire hin(fits tnvrs (anir 
© were)is conttituced in the center;next yr, hits earthy, * Wa- 
% LY K k k 2 ; ret 
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reris outermolt, There che earchiis the center, next co it 18 wite, 
&«. Herein appeares the wiſdom and providence of Natwre, Wiuch” 
; alchough caſting the Elemenrs into a fighc, yer directs & cerminatey” 
— them 1nto a molt perfe& friendſhip- Bc... 
Theſe c bodies are called ſeeds, which are mulciplied 
accorcing to the number of the kinds thence budding. .Sceds - ut 
derftand in a large ſEnſe, as they denominace the Ruciments and. 
firſt beginnings of all mixt bodies. Otherwiſe Seeds arz firictly ats 
to living Creatures alone ; as to Plants and Animals. 
Although Hearbs and Plants are alone nominated by Meſes tobe 
py produced through this Diviſion, yet the ſeeds of Minerals, andef 
- their recrements (as they erroneouſly term them ) and of Stones 
were alſo implied, fince their Creation is no where elſe ments 
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CHAP. XIIL 


; Of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Di- 
pe” - viſion of the Chaos. 
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t. An Enarration of the Effeits of the fourth Diviſion. That Nate 
created the firſt bedies of every Species the gremeſt , « inflancedm |} | 
Bees, Fiſhes aud Fowl, That all Species are derrved from one \ndis. 
viduuth. That Adam was the greateſt man that ever was ſincetbe | 
Creation, What thoſe Giants were, whith the Poets faigned. * 

2. How the Sun and Moon were created. That 4 Lioneſs us not mare | 

* vigorom then a Lien. | 

a 3. How the Star: of the Firmament were eveated. 
| 4+. How the darable Clouds of the «Ayr were created. 

5- The Effes of the fifth Diviſion. , 

6. The Effelts of the fixth Diviſion, 

7+ The Effetts of the laft Diviſion. * 


A! there was a coagulation of the wacers and earth, ſo'Gad 
intheſame manner through the fourth Diviſion co 

further the Elements of fireand ayr. This to 
of the Elements, namely of part of joy 
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- 16 parts of the peregrine Elemencs, Theſe bei 

. ocdenſe and unite -2 great potion of fire, k. Grp... womb . _=- 
* through. a mixture of ayc , wacer and earth, conflirucedir imo « WS. 
flane. Eacch giveth a body co fire, and (taies ies light parts 5 ayr | | 
and water keep ig the flame: Look below, where I have perticu- * 
larly illuſtraed che generacion of a flame, _. : _—_ 

1, Theſe coagulations conlitied of parrs differing vari 
quantity ; ſome greater, others leſs. Nature did alſo obſerves 
| exit orderramongithem:to wit,the firlt coagulated one greateſt ho- 
| dy.afterwards ſome greater bodies, l(tly, many liccle ones.l Z 
| this, In all kinds there is one greateſt, becauſe chere is che teaft; for 
where there is a leaſt, there muſt neeeſſrily be 2 greatett, Among 
Bees there 1s one, which is the greateſt; and ch:refoce he ithg Lea- 
der and King of all the ret : Among Fowl, we ſee the ſame, name- 
ly that chere 15 one grea:eſt in each kind of chem , which all the reft 
follow and fly abour. In as mukicude of Fiſhes , they all ſwim af- 
ter and*about one, which is the greateſt among them, & c 

2. The greateſt of all nds were created at che beginning of the 
world, becauſe that being the Superlative degree, and therefore ex- 
celling the ochers, mult have been crexred immediaredly by God, 
he creating immediately nothing, bur what is the moſt excel- 
lent. 

Since that all beings have their riſe and origine from one, it is 
neceſfary, that this one ſhould be the greateſt, That all beings derive 
their riſe and original from one, is endent, in that all beings ariſed 
from the Chaos. 

2, In their ſeveral kinds ; as in man, all men rook their Ogiginal 
from one firſt-man Adam. God propoſes among the perfecteſt |i- 
ving creatures a pattern of all the rett, which is man : Now, he be- 
ing mulciplied through one, although no from one man, it is nor 
improbable that all other Species of living creacres multiplied 
through one. 

3. Weread in the firſt Chap. That God didfirft creare the mo- 
ving Creatures, that is one. of every kinds for ocherwiſe Af-ſe: 

have written that God irmediarely and primarily had crez- 

ted ewo of every kind, In v. 20. Lo the waters bing forth abundantly 
the woving creatures, and fowtrs. | 

Inv. 21, He-plainly expreſſerh chat GoJ4 created eve ke 

- Cexture thac moverh, Ea” Bs as I ſaid before. 
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And in the 24th. Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, noc living creatures afcer theif kind, And un the 29 v. Every, 
Herb bearing Seed, not Herbs : So that this is nor to be doubted of ® 
You erebicA, that in the 24th. v. It is ſaid, that Ged created © 
great Whales ;, ergo more then one. I deny the Conſequence ;. for | 
##hales here denotes the plurality of Species of great Fiſhes, to wit, 
Porpoſes. Dolphins, Whales,« (triftly ſo named, &c. not the plurali« 
ty Of /nd;vidxa in every kind, 

4. Nature is uniform, and not various in ating, ergo (ince ſhe 

'creared the ficit man fingle, and out of him a woman, 1t is appa« 
rent,that ſhe odſerved the ſameorder and manner of creating every 
other perfect moving creature. | ; 

You'may obje&t, that according tothe Antecedence, which I 
offer.is a Maxime, man ſhould be created in the ſame manner 
as Beaſts. . | 

I Anſwer, If you confider him only as a moving Creature, having 
a ſenſicive ſoul,; he was ; bur if as he is man, that 1s, Aſexs, foe 
Subſt amtia ſpiritual &rationalis in corpus hominis vivent & ſenſfitroum | 
4 Nature infuſa ; a Mind,or a ſpiri:ual rational ſubltance intuled by 
God into a livirg and moving body: then no doubt but the ation 
18 Various, finceit iS in diverſe ations fpecie. 

5. God ateth by the fewelt Meanes ; but one is fewer or lets 
then more ; ergo. 

If chen all beings are-multiphed through one, then this one mult 
neceſlarily be the greateſt. I prove the Conſequence. You areto 
apprehend, that man as heis an Animal is propagated in the ſame 
manner as other Animals. Being then propagated through one, that 
one mult have been indued with the greateli'iand Rrongelt vertus. 
of propagation, becauſe that walting and weakning in progrels of 
time could not be ſufficient to laſt out a whole race : this greateſt 
vertue muſt be affixed to a proportionate ſubje& or body, which 
mutt rhen be the greateſt body ; for the greateſt vertue cannot be _ 
contained ina leſs (bjeRt then the greateſt body : this is evident. 
inagreat ame, which muſt be mainrained in a great ptace. * 

2, We may remember out of Hiſtory, that the nearer men lt - 
ved to the firft man, the greater and ſtronger. bodies they had ; the 

longer they lived; the more numerous iffue they had.; and the 
—_— and the leſs exerciſed in wickedneſs, all which - 

x from a ſtronger vertue-and a greater body, Hy 
' » 2 


_ - 


am 


it is not improvale, that che frft man, and all 'the firtt of archer 
kinds of Animals were the greateſt , for che ſame reaſon. - Befides 
wereadin Joſhua 14-15. Thit Arbe (in ſome Bibles wrinen A- 
dam) was the greateſt anjong the Anak;nms. Which moſt Intergrecers 
judge to be ſpoken of the tirft man Adam. 

Bur poſhbly you may reply; th t it Adam was the greateſt man, 
he mult have been thought co be a Gianr, but a Giant 1s monſtrous: 
wherefore Adam Was not the greatelt man. I deny the Afner ; for 
monſtrous is that, which doth degenerate from the Species, {© rhat 
ie_ makes a difference berween that which is adjudged to be a Mon- 
ſter,and the Species z as the abundance or Cefect of parts, of a de» 
formation ip 1lome or all parts, through which its Subject iFrendes 
red difterent from tne Species,to Which 1t Was inrenced ; but a grear, 

rearer, or greate(t man 1s n» more a Montter then a little, lets, or 
[af man ; becuuſethere is no Cifference berween either in number, 
form or figure of parts. 'Tis true, Giants have been generally re- 
ceived for Montters, but then they were differing from o: her men, 
in number and figure of parts ; as the ( yelopes, 'a great ſort of peos 
ple, faigned by the Poets to have had but one eye in the mit of 
their Forehead, and to be YValcan: Journeymen, employed in ma- 
king weapon: for Zupier. Grandeur of body, if auated by ſufhci- 
ency of vigorous ſpirits, 1s a perfection denoting [trength of all the 
animal and vegetative faculties, firzed for long life, and propagui- 
on, Which therefore mult nor be decracted from the firtt of all 
kinds, 

II, Hence I may then ſafely infer, that in the Firmament the 
ereatett part of the hecerogeneous elements, and a great proportion 
of fice were co:gulated into the greateſt flame, which was the Swe, 
Our of the courſer part of the Sw#,God created another great body, 
next co the greatelt chegreate(i,which was the Afoon. For as arr 
Warers, and Animals were defzcated by having o:her bodies form- 


| edout of their courſer matter, ſoir was alſo inthe Elemenc of fires 


This is molt obvious in Animals, whoſe Female was formed our of 
the courſer part of the Male, wheteby ic becometh-more excellenc 
and vigorous in all ics ations. This may be contradiged, in that 
2 Lioneſs is taken to be more vigorous and fierce then 4 Lion, 1 
Anſwer, that this kind of fierceneſs and apparent vigouris inall 


Females, buric is not lafling, more a ſpurt and (ſhew of vigourand 
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11. Theſe wyo great flames did by cheir hourly morion | 
ocher great ones, which again wed (as it were } a ge 
thence liccle ones, which were thote, by ns now called Scars. . 
of theſe more ly hereafrer. ; 3 

IV. Inche Ayr the like coagulation formed the thin Clouds coge 
fiſting of a great part of Ayr, incraffated rhrough a ſmaller quancity* 
of water, and punually divided by the fame proporcion of fire, * 
balanced apd incorporated with the leaſt meaſure of exrch, Thiele. - 
Cloudes have their continual abode in the ayr,* ſeldom vaniſhing, 
Their Colour is blewiſh, arifing from irs incraflation through w:.  . 
ter, and incorporation with, earth : for the ayr of ut ſelf is ſothin, + 
that ic is inſufhcient co unite 2 light, or cauſe reflection, bur being 
reduced to a thicker conſiſtence by the co-Expanſion of water with 
ut, it becomes capable of unicing,refleRing ard propagating a light ; 
now were there no Particle of carth aftixt torts mixture, the colout \ 
would be tranſpirenc, lucid, or Chryſtalline, Bur being ſomewhag”. 
obrenebraced through the denſity of earth, is chinged inco a light” F 
blew, or light Sky-colour. 

V. Thus did the great Arceſs Natwre make her proceſs in the ela- 
boration, purification and exalcation of the Elements; neither was 

yet arrived to her ulcimare intention or end, bur proceeded in _ l 
her ſcope by a more ar& and pure coagulation of parts in dividing | 
the heterogeneous parts yer more from the body .of water, and (6 | 
knitring them cogerher again, This was the fifch Dviſfion, whereby 
God divided the purelt and ſubrileſt part of the Elembnrs before di- 
vided and coagulared from the courſe and impure parts, and pro- 
mored them to an arter coagulation ; this was, as it were, a feurth 
redtification of the Elemencs. In the water the coagulared bodies 

ough the vivification of the Planerary influences,became Fiſhes : 
In the Ayr Fowl. 

VI. The Sixth Diviſion reſpeRed the Earth, out of whoſe more 
purified and reQified parts protruded to her ſupetficia|Region,Cat- 
rel and Beaſts were animated by the ſame Influences. 

Laſtly, -By verrue of che Seventh Divifion Man was creared,md 
formed our of the moſt exalted Quintefſence who wn 1 ; 
lation of Earth, animared through the Benigne vivit ying Beams of 


the Sun, after which a (Mes, five Sprices Lav Rationalt ) 
« Mind, or 2 fational Me! hacks was Tabred or infuſe rom 
Cod inco this moſt ſublime Tabernacle. | 


The Repreſentation of the 
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| Howe a Crearureis vivified 
__ Man again was further purified and defzcited by having a wo- 
i | man created our of his groſler and leſs digefted Parts, 
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and animated, I ſhall demonſfirarein. 
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; . CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Second and Third Abſolute Qualities 


of the Elements. 


4c. 6 Aa a a5 a a 


y 1. What ts wnderſtood by Second Buadlines. 

2. What the Second quality of Earth is. 

3. Ariftotle's Definition of Denhity rejefted. 

4. T he Opiniorny of Philoſopher; touching the Nature of Denſity, 

5. T be forememtroned Opinions mi. 

6. The Deſcription of Indiviſibles according to Democritus diſproved. 
That all Figares are diviſible excepting a Circular Minimum. 
That Strength wed provith firengeſt in a round Fignare: and 


7. _— the Second Buality of Fire is. Cardan, Averrhoes, Zima- 
ra, Ariſtotle, Toler, and Zaibarel their Opimions tonebing the Ne 
ture of Rarity confuted. 

E $. The Second Buality of Water. Ariſtotle, Joh. Grammat. To 
by gs and Barthol. their ſance of Thickneſs and Thinnels 
iſprove 

9. het the Sround naluy of Ayr us. | 

10, What « imended tht fourth or fiſth Qualities, An Exv- 
meration of the ſaid Qualitier, What Obruſeneſs , Acuteneſs, 
Aſpericy, Levor, Hardneſs, Rigidiry, Sofineſs , Solidicy, Li- * 
quidity axd Lentor are, and their kinds. 


4 pt the Second Qualities are thoſe, which do immediatelyde- 
. ſcend, or emanate from the firſt withour any neerer iniet- 
poling. Their Number is acequated ro the Number of thekielt- 
quaſicies, and therefore are only four : becauſe an immediate and 
univocal<auſe canndt produce more immediate and univocal Et- 
fects then one. , 
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Ja the Precedent Ohaprers hath been indiſtin&ly treated of the 
kit and (ecend ies united into one, as really they are; bur 
they are two, and diltinRt from each other razone , becauſe we con- 
ceive then diſtinctly, and apprehend one co be the cauſe of theq- 
ther. The reaſon why I did then propoſe the: ficft and ſecond qua- 
licies as one form, of che- Elements, is; becauſe here-F headed 
the n as they were really inberenc in "heir SubjeRts. Here m 
poſe is to deſcribe them as they are lucceflively apprebendedby ws 
one afrer Es "AT. + 

11. The fickt qualicy, power, of 4999 of « is wm 
comiguity ; the ſecond or next quality —_ neaceſt 
thence is denſicy ; for conceiving a thing to be weighty and conti- 
io its parts, that, which we apprehend next, is ou z for 
EFaching-is weighty, oc preſſing torhe Center, and irsparts conci- . 
guous, 15 cannot bur be - cloſe, fnce its parts are con» 
wi Cotes they give and make Way © and for one anorher ; 

> mop of parts emanating from a contiguous weight is cal- 


ws Ta al deſcribes Denfity to be that, whereby a ſubſtance 
containes much matter in ſmall dinenhons. I cannot well 
what he cals much matter ; Whether be means much matter only 


| without the intention of irsform, ' of Much macter wich much of ics 


xm. The fickt is nor poſſible ; far whenever matrer is augmemed, 
ies form is alwaies incended wich it ; and likewiſe the dinunutian 
of marter acrendeth the remiſſion of i its form, which is evident in 
fire; caſt more fewel to ir, and its firſt qualicy willalſs be intend- 
ed. If beimplies, the lalt, where then conhfis the difference be- 
ryeen and Raricy ? For denſe bodies concain no mate 

ter then rare anes; for each their matrer is adequacely rm pd 


- thee of their form. Doth + Lump 9-994 omar nc 


Macrer then a tra of ayr of the ſame pegintion3 No. certainly, 
there is is much _ in that bend a womardy #47 ay 


gap & of thas, ey Spice 
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ſame ex:enc of plare, 25 there is in earch, whereour thac is made, - _ 
But anſwer me, whereby will you know, what bath much mpy- 
cer in 42linle place or dunenſfion, and what hath hole matter fri a 
greatplace? You will ſay, by «ns weight :* So that Wharever is 
weighty, that concaines more marrer then rhar which us hight, Why 
ſhall a boy be ſaid ro have more matter from ues gravity, then ano. 
ther from its Levicy ? Or why (hall « light body have bur lictle mar. 
cer, anda waghty one much ? It a a + wes hug more Mut 
cer, becauſe itis weighty ; then ir is more a body a light body, 
burrhat 18 abſurd, more marrer, I mem mags watris. Bur 
you anſwer your meaning to be avejer materia ; neither that x; for 
as 1 ſaid before, the leaſt particle of ayr barh as much, whereaur ir 
is made, as rhe leaſt particle of earth : Ir is rrue, ic hath noe fo 
much weight ; for it hath none, bur weight 1s not the marrer of x 
thing, bur mrs form ; how then can a werghty thing be ſd to have 
macer, becauſe of irs weight F Wherefoce ter tac tell you, 
chat denfty doch ror derive from the murter of a rhing, bur fem | 
xs ſorm, and that ic is not the Afodem foliie materia, but ewing, 
The (ame may be urged zyainft the Pariparerich Octmition of Re- 
ray, which is, whereby a body containerh lictle macrer under great 
dimenhons. The mmxer, which is tobe contained under great or 
pane, 121. yay III > co Gil irs place, which 
rare and denſe bodies do equally under the ſame propornien. Bur 
gdoubcteſs theſe Defirucions cannot be defended, unlefs rhey be like- 
wale free to defend a penerratian of bodies. 
IV. We finda very denſe conteft among Philofophers about the 
manner of condenfſavion and rarefaRtion, 
1.Scotus M 4. Difinft 22. Oneft, 4. opiniatesthet there-are new” 
parts of quantity produced in rarefaftion, and other old ones cor- 
rupred. 


2. Marfiliz-in bis Maaph. Owe. 9. Art. 1. 2fferterh, that inr- 
refaction and condenlatien the whole oc entire old quantiry ts cor- 


 $+ Others ro ſalve their Dofrine of Condenſation and Rarefs» = 
ion, are conſtrained to «firm 2 penetration of 


they (ay, may narurally happen, provided it be not all,but of ſome 
-- 4. Hevade, Phyſ. Diſper. 14, Sf;5.' Subicfl. 4. lies dot 
Brnopke in hes date ck Toon ng is Jodyoenn 


WIA 


are ( (ach be ) cernain indiviſibles 


in 
h the inflation or puffing up of which, bodies ds acquire 2 
ot Heſs place. Bur to avoid all inconveniences, they allow 

Wile intliviible poiner nor to be formally only, but vi alfo 
divihble and extenſible according to place and force impelled upon 
them. To this Opinion doch 4rrrege alfo fubcribs, Dip. 16, 


$M. 9. 
F- The Jeſuirs of Conmbrice, Lib. 1. Cap.s. 9. 17. Arc.r, fare, 


tq2 greater or leſs ſpace. [In fine, afrer « long (wear, they are forced 
| 50 ingennoully wich Martads, chac this difficulcy is noe t6 
Y. The ſubtil Doftor _—_— beyond his Byas in admicring a 
natural corruption tn thac happerung almaft every mo- 
tent ; wherefoce be is rejefted by all in this particuler, 
Whatrhe Afertors of che third Opinion have Ritfely affirmed in 
their whole Philoſophy, thac chey are now reduced co deny, 2nd 
- Eexpoſed- to a probation of a penerration of quantity : which if a 
' quanticy is conſiſtent of pocential parts only, and indivilible inco 
heridifices, then no queſtion, bur iewittgs for chem ; for chen 
& cemains indiſputable, chic in « | all penerrare 
one another, and conſequently muſt out of infigice poten- 


cial parts, 

Herads und age do now yield co aftual formal indiviſibles, 
bur yer pom divihble: How an indiviſible can beinflaed, 
they do omit rhe illeftration. This is mot cercain, chac eoncigu- 
ous indivifibles are inexrenſible, and therefore may norbe infla- 
ied, 

2, This Inflation is violent, bur there are many bodies narural'y 
denſe, #5 the earth, and therefore inflation being violent, ivncc a 
means rending 16 adder (ation. Belider ghey paſs bf co expreſa*rheir 
nening of irbles,wherher ſuck as Zins and Dexworr iro teach 


' chey fabl ined # grexcer Err6ur ; 
| lajnine 2. blaring in avoid 
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fins, and yer be rerminaed with Figures 4 plain Comcni 


ye 3s I de produced out of infinice mateial © 
Cauſes ? If material cauſes = infinite, the body conſtitared 
by chem muſt alſo be infinite. Wherefore anocher Contradi- 

3. There is no real vacuum, but an one. 

4- Can athing be indiviible, and hn ger various figures ? 
on YI but a round Afinimmum ; becauſe all 
its pares are fallen __ cloſe rothe Center, that they eſcape a 
real diviſion thereby, al not a mental one ; but other fi 
as Triavgles, muſt of xy be divifible ; becauſe all figures are 
_ our of a Circle or Rotundity,s for. ;take away the Angles of a 

le, Quadrangle, &c. ind there remaines a Circle. Lhe rea- 
7 a round Momus eſcapes divifion is, becauſe there is no- 
thing (ticking our, whereupon an extrinfick Agent can take _ de- 
ciuſe irs extream imaginary parts are irongelt in eb engttmes equally uni. 
red ro the —_— _ e o0c ee > 
by the _— _—_ the other,that any =_ dna ng: um 
© upon t a triangular,or'any other angular figure 1s 
hible, becauſe irs real parts cneunequelly allied c — 'whence 
there aciſerh a tong oppolution in one reſpect, and yet a ſcnall refs 
Rance in mate for the argles do receive the force of an extri 
\ but a round winmans (hoves it off, and ſo makes bur little 
reſiſtance, and yer a great oppaſition ; we ſee that a ſmall round 
Buller (hall paſs add m_ lac body (hall nor, although im- 
pelled with the ſame force, and do conſiſt of the ſame matter : the 
reaſon is, becauſe in a zound figure there is leſs refGſtance , and che 
oppoſition is the greater, becauſe of rhe union of parts. | have 
_ _ the incencion of that ordinary Saying, Ys a 
rength united is made ſtronger. This holds 
in ound ue, for ther forces mot uid onherigd. bal. 4 
arc y ro er, cv ret helper [ 
and makes no . bur great _—_— This appeartin 
your round ſhort-arft Fellowes, who (hall carry a greater burdep , 
m_—_ and calleſt Ldo remember that I have ſeen 
at & called iy the _— a dozen. 
men of fewer, remove and carry a Pink of no args 
wpen theit backs from the ore imts we be. "" Their 


_ G—_ — _ cnn_ HM 


Ti of them were placed 


_ dochThimeſ; contain lictle > 


_ ame 


in a round Figure, 


three on the ot her-fde, chree more on each fide of the Ship, and ſ> 
thoſe ryelve moved with their backs one againſt the other circulsr- 
ly , not thruſting rhe Ship ' forward or from them, for then 

could not have done it ; but every man moved circularly ro 
the Center, and againſt the force of his Diamerrical oppoſite, and 
ſo lifted the fore parts of the Ship up upon their vacks, which being 
a lictle raiſed from the ground, fell or moved forward through her 
own declining weighe. Touching the men themſelves, each of 
them put himſelf into a circular re,applying his back againſt the 
Ship, refling his hands and arms upon his Knee, and inchoing his 
Head and towards his Breaſt. Bur this by the way. 

The Commbricenſes endeavour to help the marrer by ſhifring ir 
off ro a quality inherent in quanticy. Indeed 1 hed alwaics 
bended a quality according to the Periparaichs, to have in in 
a ſubſtance, and nof is quantity ; for it is abfurd to afſertin their 
Philoſophy, that one Accident inheres in the other. Nevertheleſs 
they intend Marter by Quancity ; wherefore by che way you may 
obſerve, chat nolextes volentes, they cannot appreherid any thing by 
Macter but quantity, as I have proved before: Further, to patch the 
cauſe of Dewfity upon! Qaiality,19 4 blind ſhifting ; for Qaeliy is fo 
remote a nafne, andthere ate (0- many qualities , that wnleſs they 
__ to a particular ſenſible quality, they effeR lirtle, 

Their vain Groapings, Guefkngs and Ignorances depend upon 
the Cloud, which they leave upon the nature of D and Rarity; 
for did they but — true Definition of eicher, it would noc a 
lictle contribuce to their Information. 

In the firſt place, They imagine Denfty to be a violent quality, 
whereas you ſee it —_ ny 

2. They make no diftin&i Denſity #&T bicknefs;for Thick- 
neſs heel in the ſame ſenſe(alc im a )contain much mats 
rer is licrle Dimenſions, & notwi they are different : & (© 


Raray, Wherein is Raricychen 
do Authors aficm that many chin bodies are denſe, The 
good? A ching ſhall then concain ar once auith marter 

1h. 


neatly denſe, or thac avy thick bodies are eflencially rare; 
nenther 1% 7 eavny Or the caule of Dew ficy (as Scaliger doth 
well infer in his 283 Exerc.) but a comune Gravy. ' 

VAL The firlt power or Form of Fire is Levoy wich Contignuty, 
The Second nexc Gowing thence is , Which is an expan- 
fron or diduction of a bedy that is light with Contignty. This fol 
lowerh Levicy With Cam:guny, becaule 2 thing whic ch is contigu- 
eully light cannot but be diduQted. Scaliger dorh juſtly excepe 
ink 


Demonſtration u the ſame for both ; becanſe the 
bg oo Th. or Rn wi encreaſe or pr. 
Matter. 


Averrbou, Lib.4. Phyſ. Comment. $4. doth - beluare very much 


in this Parficular, as by bis cencradictary afir macions z 
for in that place he aſſerts, that Rarwy and Denſug are contraries in 
fr in the next following Commen.. be (aich, that Res 


— elence of , ln Lib. 7. 
Com ty. —_—— uy and Dexfry 6 cn quabries : hk 
1. Mauaph. Com: ly, I them to the Predicament of Sites : 
and Lib.8. Phyſ. Com. 77. be ſaith, that Rarefaltion and Condenſe- 
$108 are s. X 

Zimara doth labour to draw all theſe various Diftates of Aver- 
rhoes to a good ſenſe. When he ſeemed to place them in the Care- 
gory of Suas (ſaith be)tiis intention was only to relace the Opini- 

on of other men, In ſaying that Rarefaltion and (ondenſation were 
in che Pondicamenc of pamaity be Meant that gaex#y did con(e- 
cutethem, but nor formally ; for « greater quency detbfollow 
KY andbeace ce yoo of gre pie wherefore Re 
y an alteration, and 8 morios 56 
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it isalſo an erroacous Aﬀtertion char ſme chin bodies 
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Larjalion niich{im therr) (mphes, Rrdy and Dang robe 
cvaccary educed out of che power of matrey, as 
_— — —  —  — —— 
- ploy Serene Lheonpa ld, 
Gartpcgted by certennt a framendetinedy ——— 
2 quality, Rarity, or Den/iuzy is ecuced out of the of marcer, 
ſv45 chat ies Subject ſhould be changed 3 as when it is made bot or 
cold : for the Ancens ſaid CO ——— 
RareſaBionct Addenſetion,” bur that its pares came only ſommerrhac 
aearer , or were removed trom berween chemſetves. 
b—— nothing of this : but when a thing is rare- 
condenſed, rhe whole and the parts roo are by an 
xccideneal muration, in receiving a quaizzy educed our of 
of marrer ; which w apparenc, becauſe im a rare body everypart is 
ore which © are hapwnd only through che 4 on 
among themſelves, the parts doubtleſs would remain denſe, which 
@ alle, as appoeres in that are race, and moſt in he Ele 
Wente. 


A great deal ado about noching. Thar which ic ſelf is 
mt o/ious, they involve into-obliruſenets through cher Cavils, 
Wherher Averrizes incended has words mihort 
”s COMMENts, or nor, (which is more prodable, becauic 

the teaf{ thine of an iodiret ſenſe of hus words, and therefore - 
[ are tO be underſto2d in their direct incention : As for Zinee- 
no reaſon, and fince che fame 


A- 


v5 Zeman 
noc 


but bach not che i uity c0add Reafonr, 
from n indeed hed School Areftn ls, art as he is cold. 


his Reaſon is weak ; for in” 2 race" bodyerery 
indoor, whic Km 
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leſs the whole Body is called Ayr # wajori. | 


— 


. 3» Suppeſing charevery part of the whole is rare, be infers ng. © 
thing, but thac every part, or the Whole is rate, Which is idewv pep 


1dew. 

2, If Rarity ( faith he.) were cauſed through ſeparationof parts 
among run, Aka the parts would mmcin aſe / Ic ſeems by 
Rarity and Denſity be apprebends nothing elſe bur the diminatiog 
or augmentation of qzexrity ; for in the ſame Comment. he writes 
anSerrdnobac lab amdfoars to be condenſed, 
and oxt of little great tobe rarified. Here he contradicts himſelf; be. 
fore he faced them gualities, now they are changed into quantites, 
_—_—_ Reaſon. 'Tis true (as he faith) if Kearny were cory 
through ſeparation of parts in a mean among themſelves, t 
—— remain denſe, ſuppoling res Par parts were ſepq- 
rated from ic. Butſuppoſing che denſe parts of a mean (that is 
equally confiftent of denſe and rare parts )body,the remaining parts 
would be rare. 

2. Adenſe body is not rarched through any ſeparation of its 
parts, or inflation of its avinima's, but by the adjoyning of light and 
rare parts to It, | 

I wonder what accidental change ic is be means ; ic mult hee 
ther to quantity, and then it is the ſame With augmentation and 6 
winution ; Of tO quality, and then it is an alteration, or a locomotive 
guakty : but he mentions none, Suppoking ir to be a quatiy, the 
quethon is , whether this doth ariſe in that ſubjeR with the adhe- 
rence co its primitive matter of the extrinſick Agent, or whether it 
ons ſubjze& into another, Ic is northe lat» 
ter ; for I have proved in my Diſpute of Powers, that an Accident 
doth not migrate out of one SubjeRt incoanother, If the firſt,chen 
it is by the entring of another body berween the parrs that are ſep-- 
rated, and what body is. thac bur fire? Ir is char, which rhrough 
irs contiguous lightneſs doth Tender a denſe body rare, and {0 cony 
. denGtionis by ing the bg he pres, or admitting more parts of 
4 denſe body, as of ich doch condenſace through its conti- 
guous gravicy., Wherefore we are not forced to grant a verwaw 10 
Rarefattion, becauſe a body is rarefied through the { of che 
ern TS 

0 in | | 
whieb are uppatod $0 be penerrazed into the fblance of vibe, 


= 


£S. & wa wy v7 ] of a iv fic y the 
2 peqertarinls gf boJies in condenſation , 
Ragefaction : | Scaliger ſaith well in his 4h. 
chere can be no addenſation or y yand Den- 
toy xe really in them)ia any fingte body, E in(ey anne 201 - 
mar zaural; 1gnis Jur;, Of minums commud circaueſica uuling 


®* 7 


_ body.inierpoſed, bow then can chey be nearer or fi 
an incerval or atueuel penetration of bodies ? | 

| .þ aid before”). is, becauſe wi rhe adjunRtigg of ane- 
bv x body 20 a fingle coc, - chere is- 66 4 conden- 
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..- 77 2” That hear is nothing elſe bur 4 
% con derenucn of 1yncous paris] prove allo hence: Hold 
Yu your hand at a certain diſtance co x fire, ar the firſt applicacibn. of 
3 you hand, you will feel no hear or warmch,bur having held ir'there 
; + litrle while, you (hall begin co feel warmch ,, and continuingyour 
"8 hand ſomewhac longer at the ſame diſtance, you will feel hexr# che 
Y tedfon is, becauſe at your firſt applicacion, the fixe noc yer being 
kſkcienrly detained or condenſed by your hand, you felt no warmeh, 
afrer a certain condenſation and gathering of che hoc parts of, 
* etice, ir begins ro move and (tir the ayry parts contained Wirhin 
*Depores of your hand, and afcer a futrher condenſarion, ic mikes 
Wece, and penetrates through the ayry parts of the hand, Hence 
© ben you feel 2 priclingyetn, has muery ic burnes ; rhis pricki 
® ng elſe,bur rhe paſſing ofthe fire through che ayry pares, 
—Endingit in Points and Pricks. The reaſon, why it doth farce (o 
hand, is becauſe the ayry parcs of ic doch condenſe the 
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© Turning hot becomech hiftly co be conſuming bor ; ad theſe are all 

the degrees of condenſation of fire. 
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ings the more x and therefore the Antecedence is falſe alv 
ſo, The falfity of the Conſequence appeares hence, thatif he O». 
dy of manbe hoccer then irs remperamentums ad juſtitiavs 
ther. it gathers and breeds beceogencou tumors n che Bud, 
Choler, andaduft Mel 4 

4+ The beat of the Sun rai 5 mud. and otber .berer 
dies in che bocrom of waters, and cauſeth _— 
waitewith the bedy of the ſame waters. 

$- Some of hs Seftueorsdemon/trie the realty of this ef « 
fire, in chatit congregares Gold through" liquation, and ſoſhpas © 
rates Sidver and acher Metals from ir. 

Torhis Lanſmwer, chat che Game bear having rmrgere 
before, can as well, if inrended, re-unite thed! again, asit bath "» 
parared them. Neither is this ſeparation anyorher but per aavds 
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derained from its Center , it dork pugctually. compreſs that 
a dich do derain 3c, towards its Center. _ 
| of Sand from the ground, dorh it not compreſs your hand 
dotveveards?. | 
ee (Likevdſe the preſſicg downwards in alt bodies proceeds from the 
der 1a exithin heir bodkne Obſerve ; caſt earch uponearch 
lic will hardly compreſs ics pares any more then ie was come 
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2 is, becauſe in a one of mixt bady-the earrh is-viotencly de- 
, andcherefoce uſerh the greater force or comprefſion to the 
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the body, a5 the ayryand waetiſh parcs of it, and ſo coldnEſg ig, 
duced ro aRion the defe& ofhear robalancett. This we. 
are ſenfibjecf in the ar, which rime chece being a derrats » 
on of the ambien hgar, the earchy parcs containedin the A 


then through char weight-preſs dawn .upon us, .and _ | 
ro qur'i*kin, they repel the hear, orhich fine repelled, t joyn \ 
wich'the earthy parts of our Body, and ſo caule a greater puntuil © 
; Whenge we ſoon teel ze nm chence an as ' 
icy, andcherice a hardneſs or rigidicy. When again we agproach ©.” 
tha few then: ics bet; joynes wich our 1pcernal hear, and expelling "> 
the extrinſick cold parts, ic dech force the incrinhck ones pack to 
er ſo we grow -botagiin. + - ,/ - 
*, VIII. There is - alſo a Compreſſion obſerveable in warer, bur 
- much” different from-thar cauſed by earch, water compreſſing x [', 
tac wich a continuation, and noc punQually, and: therefore the cone © 
preflion made by water is equal, thick and o'tuſes whences 
that when we have newly waſhc our bands with cold, water, we fed © 
a thick levor upon then, cauſed by the- continuous prefſare of they 
water, The divition, which produceth- this cold-paſſion in our ca 
1s not by ſeparating or dis joyning.its continuous parts, but. by ſq 
zing the Ayr contained within its pores, which being ſqueezed; ins; 
pellech alſo the fiery ſpirics ſeaged abour theſe Pores; from which» 
upon we feel a punQual and acute divifon, ſo that the palhos 
railed by water doth per ſe only veg 6 obruſaly che conunw 
ery 
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," conjoyn an regate a that are of the ſame Gender, 
| jr yell as theſe of a differ ng Gender, & plain ContradiQtion ; "A 
"3a which PIE wa 5-7 congregate bodies by condenſay 
Y poſitive, according to bis own words: yer neverchelefs a- 
; IL a Prevition. 1 wave this, and 
-” making diſquifition bis Definition ; Broach, as long as it re» 
is Sent © bojtiog hot, ol far of it. is contained within ir, being exat- 
tnixed wich the water ; bur aff6on as it cooles, ir is ſeparated and 
| forth io the top ; ergo cold doth ſegregate bererogenea rom hinse- 
Earth ſeparates her (elf from water, and water ſegregares her 
s from fice and ayr ; but water and earth are cold, and ye do 
| a congregate their own parts With others of anocher gender ; 
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s; for they cheauplves grant thac it producerb his etfe& t 
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4; ph one of its effes, 
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= LS We ngebe roms $7 dune. That, which doch moſt divide the 

2.8 by eflion, is the primmns frigiduws, or the coldeft ; bur 
I tecarth doc doth moſt compreſs our ca or tangent parts ; focirdoch 
#, compre the rat acutely, and water obtyfely only ; ergo i eas the. 


('E | 3, According to theic own Tenenes ; thit, which doch moſt 
ndenſ(e, is the coldeſt, but earth condenſes moſt ; for it conden- 
we - whags: parts into-Merals and Scones ; but water, alchough it 
res, yet it cantort condenſe bodies i into that conſiftence 
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then « mas. Ts ps aver anberited i þ C 
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3. That « greater ation «r RarefaRtion 4: impoſſible in th 
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$+ A, quality of Fire, whe Brineſs is, The 
The third reſpelong qualities of Water 
4ye, A Ariſtotles Deſcription on of Meyſtare rejefled. | 
——_ bumidum. Jn what ſenſe Ayr i: rerwed dry, in 


of Ayr 15 a confinuout © 
ot mari eyes re on 7 we ſhe it rover oh 
bubbles, within whoſe body a being aocrined doth exp (sf 
water rorhe Circumſerence: ben watef is thus e 
Circumference, we ſay chen, ic is water attenuated of 1 h d,q 
yh, ah ayr is conrained within the body of water lo apitis hoe fy 
to come forth, we ſay it is ayt incrs{{ated : hurth 
real cranſmugetions. For can any al rh ly an 
efſencially incrafſared or condenſed , us all & bd c eas 
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- 4. Were the natural thickneſs of water tranſmurable ints 
neſs, then one extream cencrary would be trenſmarible /ioco 1 
other y for thioneſs and t are 25 much contraty es Cc 
and hear, or dryneſs and moyſinre; and who ever knew" chef 

_ Loldneſs changed into heat, 'of che_ſame heat into coldnels 7" 
—_—_ as if one ſaid, Yum, wang wi, haebrouh | 

fame rme. 1 y, to wir, 

neſs is nor bn onthe nnd = >a bur 2 leſs 
Hanfver, That if a thick Element is \ranſmurebleints vlelvt 
then certainly through the continamce and eonctdeg ; 
of that leſs rhickning, EY hats, | 
thin : wherefore your Reply 15 invalid. 

3» Were thicknefe traxienucableints thinneds, then 
faRtion would be 2 creation ſerwads wods, or 2 new | 
anfeſuch 2 tranſmuration'is & ex efſe, wel a nibils ſai 
for thickneſs is a poſitives if 1 may be (uffered roxerm 1c) Þ 
ation and negation of thinheſs ; «decade when we 2fhrrm 
tobe thick, ras moatprt red ro 

4- Thickneſs is a property 5 med; of water, but a 

11 mod; is \nſepureble grow SubjeRt, andthart rorem 
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living, or any ab ohio Loy eo + ors org" 
tris mop pk and this in man, who whilſt he wss alive 
the bore the water and 48 drowned; che resfow 


becauſe c rhe hear, which was inherent tn that 
is becauſe throwgh the grear =_ 


wor» cxmeup che rffore deraintd fron the 
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therfore < thebody heavier during their = i 
ti6n ehrough chogrear tote, which was in the ſaid man when 

Fo owe chrough chis great wenghr: the alive body finkes do hy 
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ints bis body z but cherefore ankes ſooner to the be 
heard Seamen :elace, bow thac ſome of white men falling < 
were. under wad inthe of an eye, bur 

were ig. luſt luſty Hrong men, as they me... On che ognt 
hear, how that even; and cadier ramen have fallen ina che | 
and have (ſwom upon the Water until watermen have cowed 40 t 
and taken them up ( and many weakly women thas were 
xeRed to be Wt. Le SR Ln ohe urge for atrial have 
wickedly and wrongfully adjudged 10 be Witches, becauſe 
were lorg in linking, and 2lavic 15 parural ) the reaſon was, 
they were comparanvely light : for their earthy pares were notly 
much detzined, & cenſcquenily moved not ſo forcibly comnw 
no doubt baitheir Coars conduced alſo ſomewbatico it. W 
colle& that an ordinary womanis almoſt, one third longer 
* ding to the bottom ther an ocdinaty.man, becauſe a nzn Gott 5 
ing a third tiron ger ( bec uſe be is a third beavierchroughths. © 
force of the light Elements, buc I mean nazsbroogh {ac of 
cy hen awemangs conjeured to have one third more; heat t 
woman, In caſe a man or naman is crowned in the Sea where 
deep, if he be ſuffocated and dead before.be comes to the 
be will not reach the bottom. Byt to. make this more cleas, 
demonſicate. ic ihrongh anocher Princigle, wiz, the lighuneſs of 
and hc ;- which is, whereby they ſpread themſelves a em 
the. Cenres to the Circumference.. Now , that great beat þ | 
within che body of man doth patencly preſs.downall (be heavy pan 
hopes towards the Circumfcrence. T he. rex urns op xLEfn 


& 4pcb noc draw,. neuher s.che-fghr. ſo 
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2. Why a manis detained fuch 2 time. and no-longer or ſh>reer 
deſece vois cat Gagne, they £anno" Conceive. | 
© 434 How man is c:l} up is unknovn tothem) * ie i rior, betunſe | 
| = v0 __ ER for ir is merepraheblo hey whilage 


ide ren and mane of bing caltpe &w, 
=_— 15 rendered leſs w the expulſion of thine; 
42 waxr>ree & pay wamaanyy, x4 through the coldneſs of 


wok ndepenatipatens water, and therefore is rendefed lighter; 
5. 2 mark of weight, ſo dide- 

| mjung yp atpwr rar Fora Wherefore every le of water 

being thicker and heavier thenthe extended body doth deprefe un- 

. Crearialy caquadsicecencer;.and foamcd-ehe many -xhe 

gderd body doch as ic were derain the parts of water 

4hiiz center :- and-fo through this deprefſoon of the ware: 

the Corps, igis- lifredup by lite and-lictle: Bubdes, it's it is 

> wala wp With winds and vapours undernenth the warer, .which 
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; | acception nah captedp bee 

ted £0 a den(e body, and becauſe it w chen (as1 - 

body with.cthe denſe ſubſtance, iris ſaid ro cotiaaidy 

when fire is united $0 earth, it is ſaid tobe condenſed, but 

this condenſation there is nothing derracted from} oradded wi 

natural rarity of the fare. 

2. (ondenſation is allo taken for the frequent and conftane 

ing of one particle of fire upon the acher. Now, you-muft not 

ceive, that the fire hereby is condenſed or'impaded ivy 

in bode worn > bebngtaphant 

forward one before « edgy vent way Fen 

gn anoc ber ſo cloſe 25 thar they zaſt come ro toveh 
bus we (ay that condenſed fire — 

hand, becauſe many parts follow one another, and ſo puſh 

CO Ee hand ; ſo that condenſation 

of ace in chus ſenſe 1s ellc bucan 2 imarion of the 

Wo were dil rar rg -_ oo 
burnerh che hand, whanicegurredeinhocadentpdraths 

dingrobord theſe: rwe acceptions are received 

lowing cloſe upen one. another, and fo do burn the hand, bee 

realan is, becauſe 3s-che foroe of earch and waeer is. i 
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aJr. is diffhcultly comancd within k of others} 
that ir. igrvesbo hrogk rbrough with vi \ 
ezfily contained within cs own bounds. Sownter is 
—— when ir is paured 
h,arvaniſherh, preſently, w is 8 2 containing 
Ke, et Acribute Ren bach, kits 
not the Deſcrjprion of gs | 
doubx bur water ® moylter then 
thickneſs, 


CH A P. xt." 
Of Mixtion. 


1. What Mix'ion4:. Threi Condi required 0's Mitten" - 
2. Whether Mixtior and the generation of a mit —_ 


3. 3 Heoces Definun of Mixtion examined.” Whether the E 
Temain ent ire nu m0 act 
4. That thers is we ſuch Imenfion wings F— 
* Peripmedcts appribend. The Jakes 
MI; ſly devided i pn ntiny, 
F+ 4 4 3c ce J to 4 
Mixtion, 
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6 M6 Che ic 6 Jechired "the ibſclure and | 
qe! II ray one oy Thar which 1 mul 
ly my ſelf unto, is to enarrate the qualities befalling ct : 


union one With the other. 
union is called Afzxtion, which is an uflion of the Bl&- 


nem is Abnan's 0 Point, Obſerve that pardon 


for of , Hot ns, 
pr == poi: © hen be land, 


one heap: 


aaron) of parts. Pacers ace eicher licrle or great,. The wy "uu 4 
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” Inminure (to wit, an equal one) are generally three condici- 
+ Gons required : 
1, A mutual conta, without which there muſt be 2 vari, k 
(wife) a mixe body, 
3, This mucual contact mult be in points, whereby 
ef an Element roucheth the muaimanm of anciber ; hence t 5 
_ \ mas per naneme) that mittion is cauſed through 
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I-ArezRionef each of the elements hereby the light Elements 
_ the weighty ones, and the continuous the contiguous 


"Theſe three conditions are implied in my Definition by axons 
minors; far unioncannot happen withour a mutual contact: A 
murual contact is attained unto o Urabe ficſt qualicies of che B- 
kments, whereby they move one re the ouber, and ſo there paſſerh 
STS, aria 
P eu the realic hy 
again to move a notional : wherher te aber 
pecan of a mixt body differ from one anocher. Doubtleſs there 
go real difference between them ; for where the Elements are 
.- cn there the generation of a @uixe body is accompliſhr, and 
where there is a generation of « mixt body, there is alſo a miſtion 
ef the Elemencs. Wherefoce it is a ſound Definiion, that wifiew is 
the generation of a mixr body out of the Elements. 

Zabarel, I remember, makes an imcentional difference. between 
them, in accribucing miſtion tothe Elemerss alove, becauſemilii» 
| pm 2 particular reſpect to the Elements, . as they are apprehen» 

through this mix!ure robe the rey que : bur rhegenerati- 
iz: + mix body hath more 2 reſpeRt tothe wor warns ad quers: This is 
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| mullian is by them counted a moug2 jr mult 
reſpect wo ihe rormenmas 4.960 25d m——_—_— 0 
<p bue it Moves 4 
Ws and beſides, do they noc- define Generation BED U- 
m__——_— Whecciore aweording 09 
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reply, that mixcion 1s not rhe mixcure of a mixt body, bur of the. 
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; and-gereration is nor the generation of the 
but of a mixt body. How (iniſterly ? This is not the queſtion, bat 
the doubt is, whether by mixture a mixt body is not as much imply: 
ed as the Elements: Yes, for a mixture 13 the union of the Ele« * 
ments : By union underſtand a perduftion of che Elements into ag 
unity, that is one body z and is not this the rerminus ad quens f 

Ill. Arifoorle Cefineth miſtion to be 2n union of alterared miicibles 
(to wit, bodies.) Here the word alterated is Calt as a Bone among 
his Diſciples, which each of them fallerh a gnawing ip interpreri 
it, and a knorring at it in raifing altercations and cavils about it. A 
teration ſay they, is a mutual ation and paſhon of the Elements 
through their contraty qualities, through which chey obrund, hebes 
tate, refraft, immurate one another, and what not ? And not un- 
derſtanding the nature of ob:ufion, refraRtion or immuration, but 
erroneouſly conceiving the forms of the Elements to be C1mimfſhed 
(by reaſen they think that the heart of the Elements is expel! 
refrafted 2nd diminiſhed by cold ; and fo of the other Elemencs 
they fall a quarrelling, whether the forms of the Elements remai 
whole or entire in their mixtures, If any body now ſhould uk 
them, what they mean by form : they would reply, that it was che 
firſt principle of motion in a body ; and if you 25k them furr 
whit that principle of motion is ; they will tell you ic is hidden 
Kis hidden, 1 wonder how they come to know it ; ergo they tell 
you what a thing is, which chey do hot know. Burt co che — 
aſhem that the elements remain aRually and encire intheir { 
ſtantial forms in mar bodies. I proveit, the ſubſtantial fowof1 
ehing is inſeparable from its matter, ſuppoling the thing to remain 
that which it was : for if a property is infeparable, much more 18 the 
forms + Beſides the forms giveth a thing robe that which it is : Bur 
the elements remain elements in a mixt body ; becauſe their qua= 
licies are ſen{ible, not i grade — in a remiſs degree, bur in al 
intenſe degree z Who ever doubted, but that earth in Gold or Lead 
is as weighty, and more then icis in its own Region ? for being 
laid upon the earth ic makes a Dentinto it; ergo it 15 heavier, 
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bodies in an incenſe degree. As for the Refraction, Intention 
miſſion or Immuration of the Elements, which they the chore, 


meer Notions, there being in reality no ſuch incenfion or remiſſe 
op of the Elements, unleſs through acceſs or receſs of new parts. 
IV. But lat us make a deeper ſearch into this Nicety ſo much. 
diſputed upon by all Ancient and Modern Philoſophers : and that 
which makes me the more willing co examine this ſcruple, 
is, becauſe ic hath hitherto been one of my main Principles, Thee 
as Element being violexely detained is intended and corroborated in ut 
and pewer. This is the deepeſt and furcheſt doube chatcan be 
moved, it being concerning the molt remote power, and firft cauſe 
of action in the Elemencs. 
1 have already taken away the difficulty touching /ncraſſerion and 
Attenuation, and (hewed, that the Afarter of a thick Element was 
hoc really acrenuared in its Re or increaſed in werrer, 
ns panes © lags , ale ſeemingly ic was 
wherefore I did aſſume the uſe of thoſe wor __—_ 
xception. In that place the queſtion was abeur the increaſe of war- 
ter 5 now it is concerning the increaſe or intention and remiſſion 
of Forms or Qualities, ficengrhs and verrues of the Elements. The 
fame I ſaid in relation to Condenſation 20d [ncraſſation, I mult apply 
to /arention and Rewiſſion: that properly they are ro be raken for a 
real increment or decrement of qualines in themſelves, without the 
derraction or addition of new parrs containing che ſame vertue ; as 
if che ſame heat in the third ſhould be ſuppoſed capable of 
being intended to the fourth degree without the additament of new 
hear. This is impoſſible, becauſe of the ſame reaſons, which were 
given 2gainftthe poſſibility of a proper and real Condenſation and 
ation. 
{ 2. A quality may be ſaid to be intended orre:nitced, bur impro- 
perly and per Accidens ; as when a force or quality is accidentally 
incended (as by a more convenient poſition) and yer the qualiry 
dr force is neither more or leſs, but che ſame it was + As for exzm- 
ple, Take hold of a Hammer about the middle, and ftrike with ic 
mh all your th, and take hold again of the ſame Hammer 
about the end, and firike although bur with the ſame force, yer the 
kat impulle ſhall be then che firſt: Hete you ſee is an acci- 
decal intetifion of force hapened through 8 more convenient poſi- 
Gon of your bands, Ppp 2 Sa 
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Sowarer, when ic is vi 7 s 
gravn) : becauſe iis expanion 1enc pakth. 
on ) doch incend its morion , and yer the ſame fireageh and forah 
of grevicy was latent inthe warer, when it Was mn its nacural polity» 
on. Warez doth alwaies affe& and cover @ globous figure ; new 

this globofity the water is rendered diſadvancageous to th 
ert ics weight, becauſe all irs parts cannot joyn tagerher in oppo» 
fing the body, which ic is ro depreſs ; bur being im a Globe they» 
dermaſt parts of that Globe do partly ſuſtain the force of che up- 
permoltand cen-rical parrs, md the (ame undermoit parts bang 
1ncerpoled berween the other body, «nd the echer parts, canſe char 
the others parts cannot come at the body. That this 1510, the wal 
of this Experiment will ſoon certific you ; 7 ſome long preces 
of Ironor Wood in s payr of Scales, and obſerve the weight of 
them ; then divide them mroleſs pieces, fo x they may he cialtr, 
and weigh them again , you will tind that the taft ſhall be musb 
lighcer then the firlt ;befhdes 1 have tried it many archer waies. Thi 
Reaſon will alſo ſerve co. #luſtrace che manner of intention 
weight in earch, when it 1s violencly detained, 

Ayr moverth Rronger upwards, when ics parts zremore divided 
and expanded; for every particle of the ayr commibvures tes io» 
rion ; and ſo in fire. Neveribeleſs the ſame force was achuliynn 
the ayr and firebelow? In rhis ſeuſc ir isI heve made uſe of /#+ 
texto of Onalities above in the Precedent Chaprer. 

Wherefore it 2ppeares hence, that there is no ſuch refractionam 
RE of quainies , as the Prripmenickhs imagine to/chea» 

VEs. 

V. A mintbody is uſnally divided into a body perfe&ly marcd, 
and a body imperfely mixed, and as vſwlly received wm 
Vulgar ; bur whether this Diviſion be lawful 1s doubred by few. Ad 
iunperfectly mixed body they deſcribe to bea body, whoſe mixeure 
home ray _ threeelenenrs;; a greac errour, there 

ng no in the world, excepring the elemencs chemſeives,but 
their- miftion confifterh of four oedeas. This I have proved 
before. inedbody . —_— the _—_ ſaying, char an Un» 
perfet m con Ingredients but a little alreraced,and 
therefore irs forws-15 not different from the elemem,, which 
mates in it, To the contrary,the Ingredients in cine» 
ed boces are 35 much akerared as there is verrne in chers co alce- 
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body, bur ic is perſetly mixed ; for if it be im- 

Find Tl cocerafion name body. "Tis cuefome 

army we/p contain a fuller propottion of Elemencs then ochers, 

and therefore are more durable, and may be of a more perfedt pro» 

portion, yer the mixture of a body, which laſterh bur a moment, is 

much « miftion as that, which lafieth an age, and canſcquencly 
ys perfe& in reference to mikcure. 


CHAP. XVIN. 


Of Temperament. 
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exceptuny four. 
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a nic rheunion of theekemancs ; bu remperamen docimne 
Gacely reſult out of or with-umenof che Elemencs ;- a 

2. Since there is no- deperdition or- reftx@tion of the abſokee- 
farme of the Elemencs, ther mgaft avby tn en, 
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rations and effets produced by a mixt bedy ; bur the chief cault 
of alf che operations and effeQts of a mix: body is the 
ergo. The Afiner is afferted by all ingenious Phyſicians, Hence we 
may ſafely infer, chat a cemper amen is not a relative only, but a poſi; 


rive and real qualizy; for wete it only a relation, its eflencewould 
wholly depend from the mind, and be litcle different from an Ex; 


IL. A Tenperanent is the union of the forms of the Elements, By 
union apprehend che forms of the Elemencs uniced into onequality, 
The name of remperawent ſounderh a cemperating or mixing, yer 
not” primarily of Matters , bur principally of Forms ; for none 
doubrerh of ics being a qualicy, or —_ . 

K yper, in his Medic. comrall. Lib.1, Cap.3. alledgeth this doubt, 
whether a temperament be a (imple or manifold quality : bur be- 
fore I apply my ſelf co the ſolution of it, obſerve char imple may 
either have reſpeR tothe Matter ( materia ex qua ) out of whicha 
te is confticured, which are the four firft qualities or ferwi 

of the Elements ; or to the forw of a temperament, Which 15 ane 
qualicy reſulting our of che umion of ics materials, Wherefore if 

be taken 1n the former reſpeR, doubtleſs a remperament is 2 
manifold quality ; if in che latter, ic is Gmple. I prove it : ſaophein 
the larrerceſpeR is equipollent to ary : bur « temperament is but 
one quality, and not manifold ; alchough our of many , yet united 
intoone ; ergo 3 temperament is a fimple quality, 

2, Were a temperament formally a manifold qualicy, ics effedty 
would be equivocal and manifold ; bur ro the contrary the effedts 
per ſeof a remperament are univocal and imple, the one not differ- 
ing i» ſpeciefrom the other. 

he ſaid Kyper propoſes the very words of my Selution for a doubt 
in the next Paragraph: whether complexion of qualities 
be called one compounded quality : which be determines very ya 
InMeaephyfichs (ſaith he)chereis notonly allowed of an unity - 
plicity,butalſo of an uniey of compoktian;wherefore it is not repupy 
nant, that there ſhould be an ww compſunms of qualities, 
there is an anus compeſicums of ſubtiances. 
- UL}; This pucs me in remembrance of another controverfie, which 
I have formerly read in Mercer, his works, Lib. >. Part 2. de Elens. 
wefx; Qxef. 39, whether 2 ten de a frh quality, of I4- 
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Concord er Harmony of the four Elemencs ? Avices defines 
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| 4 fifth quality, to which the ſaid Aurhor ſybſcribes; a 


> Todecide a Concroverhe agita che greateſt of 


and Phyſicians, needs a deep inſpeRtion : Wherefore 1 demand 
what chey underſtand by a fifth quality ? wherher a quilicy really, 
vf modally only differing from the four fingle qualities of the Ele» 


ments ? 
2, Whether che Authors of che concrary opinion intend by Fe 
orConcerd any thing diſtinct from the fingle qualities of the 
Elements? There is none I find anſwereth to chis ; which com- 
meto bandle the Queſtion, in ſuppoling the one parry ro men 

a fifth quialiry, a qualicy really diftin&, and che ocher by FHarms- 

of the Elements, to incend nothing ditiint from the elements 
faing united in a proportion. 

A temperament 1s not a fifth quz!i:y really diſtin from the qua- 
liies of theelementcs ; becauſe a remwperement cannot exilt without 
the four qualities of the elements ; for take away but one of thoſe 
qualicies, and you take away the remperanent. 

A temperament formally 15 not a Harmony or Concord only, be. 
cauſe a Hirmony or Agreement of the four qualities is an Accidene 
or condition following or attending the unten of qualities: Where- 
fore a harmony of the faid qualicies 1s av Accident or Mode differing 
modally from a remperament; for when we conceive 2 temperament, 
we do not conceive a harrgony, although we conceive a harmony 
tbe a conditio fine qua now Of a tomprrament ; becauſe withour ic they 
cvld not be unite. 

A temper ament is not 2 proportion of the Elements, but the union 
ef the Elemen's in a proportion, 

"A temper anvent \S 2 fech qualiry modally diftin& from che-elemen- 

lingle qualities, bur nor really ; for a tewperement 13 the union 
e four quahiies in one; wherefore this —_—_— i9 the ſame re>- 
ally with the four united, although modally di lf, 

7. Aron is modally ovly, and not really diſtinguiſhe- from us: 
parts united ; bur a remperament iS 2 corners, and the qualicies uniced 
te the party united ; Ergo. 

T'cannot bur firange at many Phyſicians, defining 2 cemperament 
to be a harmony, and yet aſſerting the firſt qualities to be conmwary«. 
KConcradifon : For if the firſt qualities be, contrary, they expel 
ve enocher our of the ſame bur tf they we —_ 


bur alſo of the ſubſtances of the elemeng, 
A Dulneſs | Wherein would a temperament thendiffer from Mis 
fon ? Had they aftirmed thar miltion did imply or include a tems 
perament , it would have been an Heroick Saying not to be expe&- 
ed from them. 

Whether from the congrels of the four qualities there reſult, trwg 
remperaments, one out of the ative qualiues, the other of the paſs 
kve, is 2 further doubt objected by them. 

In the firſt place, they are deceived. in diſtinguiſhing the fcf} 
om into ative and paſhve qualities ; becauſe among them 
the one is no more active or paſhve chen che other, they beings 
qually active and paſſive. 

2. Ic is a contradiction to define a temperament tobe the four 
qualitie.umrced into one harmony, and afterward to conceive ane 
harmony to be ewo, that is, two temperaments. 

IV. and abſolutely there is no diltemperamenc , a 
; 43, becauſe the form of every mixt body is a temperameng: 
Wherefore a diftemperament nothing elſe but a non-tehe 
perament, and conſequently chere is no diftemper. I confeſs a muy 
ration or change of che proportion of the Elements there may hap- 
pen in a mixt body, yet noewichſtanding that change the remperyy 
ment remaines a temperament. If chen you intend by an meme» 
ries _— bur ſuch a change, it may be defined to be the alceraly 
on of chefarm of a mixt being. Alterarow is the intention or remul- 


fion of one or more of the vercues, powers or forms of the Elemenss 


quality in a mixt _—_—_— the Formof it, yer becauſe 


ry change is not durable, but many are ſoon expelled agai 
which a mixt body a former form-; whereface ſuch 


differing from choſe , chat were. produced by ics i 
lor example, when the temperament of a.84n info much ſubues 


awent doch include an union, nog © | 


4 and the accidents produced by it are al 
- from thoſe that were proJuced by rhe 7 
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ngec by the appulſe of anceber cemperaniens i 
j uncapable of reduRiion t n 


| "RI ; as 
when a many Heatis ſubverced by” che ippulſe*of - ſfoas be 
is deprived thereby of Lite,Senſc and Mocian,then his form is<han- 
gedioro the form of a (Cadever) derd Corps : becwuſe now ocher 
accider.ts are produced, being alrogether ſenſibly differenc from the 
former, and che loft Accidencs are irreducible, This is 1 ſibRanti- 
al change or mutation, becauſe the encire eſſence of the thing' is 
changed. . 
V. An Accidemal change Ot Al:eratian is, when the « 
of a body is ſofar changed, as that its Modes or Accidents 
to be ſenſibly changed, yet not turally, bur tally, and when 
the change s hens 4 curcber then iris frogs the formet 
temperament reducible. I ſaid ſexſfibl becauſe it is noc 
exery in{enfible increaſe or decreaſe of any the firſtqualicies of a 
ixs body, deſerverh the name of Akererios, alchough-in a large 
ſenſe ic dogb, It will nor beamiſs to give you an Inftince: A man 
when he is ith, is alceraced, becauſe fire is icended more then 
it was in his precedenc temperament, which therefore producerh a 
fenhble burning, pairis and weakneſſes ; bur ſince. his old rx 


© ment is reducible, ic isonly to be counted an Alterations” i- 
dental Change. Another diftinion berween aſabſtancial change, 


amdan Alceration is, that a body by « ſubtantial mutation isſo 
Much changed, as that you do not know itro be the ſame thing ir 
was: bur analrerated body, although it is ſomewharchinged, yer 
ic is not ſo much changed, bur that you may know whar it was. + 
If there be any /»finizums in the world, none is liker to be it then 
the number of remperaments ; for there are as many remperamencs 
,as there are ElementaryIndivifibles excepting four,ro which 
one indivifible being added, changeththeremperament, and agrin 
another und another (and ſo on, un) all che incivifivle: be appoſed 
admitted w that changech the rempegament again and gain. + 
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CHAP. XIX. © -F 
Of the Diviſion of Temperaments. 


I, whe as equal avd unequal T emer amet F4 T hat there never 
was bat one temvperament ad pondus. | That Adams 3 >. 
pea fo Poneuc. That wither Gold nor any Celeſtial bodies arg 
tempered ad POnGUS, ; 

2: That all Temperaments ad Juſtitiam ave conſtantly in changing. Thas 

- there are no to bodies in the world exatily agreeing to one another in 


ane. | 
3» The Latitnde of Temper aments. How the corruption of one body woer 
-. proves the gener ation of another. fs, 0 


41 That there w no ſich winequil temper antent 4s #s aig arly nag, 
: T hat there 6 am equal temperament 15 groved: againſt the ouigar oe 
| <r" That whire Forms ate equal, ther matters wwſtralſe be © 

gd. | | | ] 

5.» What « Diſemper is. What Galen intended by a» nncquial tempera» | 

ire, -» 011 , ; | i{ 

6. hen 4 maxi nay betormed temperate. VVbat bodzes are ſad taht 


7+ T he combination of the ſrrond Qualities of the Element? in 4 temperts 
. tare. Their Effeths. , £408 
A Teniperament. is divided into an equal temperament or # 
{ Þ temperanmentans ad ponds, ot | unequal; otherwiſe called by 
Philoſophers a rexperamentum ad ruſtitians. . 
An equal temperament 1$ confticuted out of an equal proportion 
the forms of the Elements ; and therefore ir is called 2 rewperas 
wenn ad pondne, becauſe it's fo equally rempered; that if ie wer. 
weighed, one Elemem would nor over-balance the other. 
Temperament confitierh of ay, Arichmorical proportion : It is other« 
wiſe called an ane&t3ok temperament. | 
An unequal temperament is, where the elemencary forms are 


unared{ i ? 38 called adj 
Picies, benched a a ceÞ mm "Sfehe forms of the. 
Elements as to fiticco aRt ſuch an a, or roexerciſe lack Oat: 43 
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Þ. The proportion obſerveable in this rempetamenchs 2 Gremarice 
= whereby one Element overtops the other, ot is cleva- 
Ve 


he other in ſuch 2 degree gr meaſure, 28 to produce ſuch 


: 4 certain effects. 


Nature never appeared in more then in one temperame 
dw,but ever afcer 1n remperaments ad juſ1tians, xefrenys. og 


I have proved that the Chaos was the only temperament ad pondac, 
which ir9Darure and end did require ; thereby ic was rendered ca- 
pable of exilting in a (varu=ns) void ſpace, and needed'no external 
place to contain it, becauſe it contained ut ſelf. 

The body of Adew in his Innocency was noc temperated adpow- 
ds, __ ir —_ ny him immoveadle Ty the E- 
lementy bing ſuppoſed to be in an equal propertion,. and counter» 
pkg _ another, local motion muſt have been impolli- 
ble. 


* Celeſtial bodies, alchough of ſo long a duration, of Gotd (what- 

Alchymiſts ſay to the concraty)are neither tempered ad ponder, 
becauſe the one could chen not be heavy,or the others light, 

IL; Since that a remperament . ad juffit:ans Ever obraines one E- 


kment, or two, or thee, predominanng over the others, its force 


being grearer chen cheo-hers, doth dy thac means free it ſelf dai 
their decention,"by which a rempetament is cotftandly 1 

ing, increaſing in one, and decreifing in another quality : this 

rels us; vez... that every being afterirs firlt produRtion in 

ecime u h a ſenſible change of its Jemperangane, 


 Madconfequently aninſen(ible change of cem 


munſenfible time, in'fuch 2 manner that there 1s no body bur derh 
wheat change every minuce of time ity the detradtion of a Mins 


- mans. Hence we are ſupplied with arexfon, why there are nor rwo 


bodies to be found exrly ike unto one another in temperament, 


" Iteuſc bodies are alwaies # chinging, | - _ - 


"Yoa may objec, Thar thanhy ſbHances Sfoduce effects diame- 


| EOS nEBDRnINY e7ge rheig-remperentent mult be alike 


Ideny the Antecedence ; for-al , alle nc- 


ing © their aPPCarice to 
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11L The degrees of Changes, or Lati-ude of Temperan 
bocies arethele; 4 '> | RS / 
r. There is an inſenfible: e of alteration, wHi-h ourſenſts 
cannot diſcern z bur it is only diſcovecable through Reaſon, 7 
2.. The ſecond degree is 2 tentible alteration, which is evidently 
diſcernable by ſenſe, in char ics effets are ſenhbly different, yer 
they maſt not be ſo far deviated from the wonted preceding effects, 
as to be judged entirely unlike to them. 
3. A tocal change and mutation of Form, to the reveprion'of 
which therwo forementioned alterations are previous diſpolitions; 
This degree of change in reſpeR to th: expullion of che precedi 
form is taken for a ({orrwption ; in regard of the ſubſequent form i 
is accounted a Generation. Hence derives this. Maxime, Generates. 
mniws oft corruptio alterins : & vice verſa. The Generation, of one. 
is the corruption of another. I cannot reſemble the expullwn of 
form out ot a body, and a reception of 2no het 1nro the (ame ſubs: 
jeR, ro a bertes example, then toa Ship in fight to one Randing on 
che Pierbead at Dover, bur out of fight to thoſe that are at Calice 
whicher the Ship is bound 3 now the further this Ship ſailgy 
the more it appe:rzs in ſght to them at (alice ;* | 
the leſs to che others at Dover, until it is come quire into fighe- 
rothem at Calice, and then it is quite gone our of hghe from 
others. Even ſo it is in alterarion; for as the Ship fore-inſtanced 
growerh inſenhibly leſs, and recedes from one Coalt:o archer; Wo 
an alteration likewiſe is inſenfible. Bur afcer a ſenfible time rbe ſhi 
rs ſenlably leſs, and more remote, ſo after a ſenhblerime 
Alteration groweth ſenſible, and as the Ship at Laſt -frertheſein« 
ſenlible and ſenſible diminations, and receſſes, 1s ſuddenly quite © 
one out of fight and vaniſhed, ſo zxmix. body zfter all cheſe inſen« - 
ible and ſenlible alcerations is ſuddenly changed into another form 
and become another ſubſtance, the former being vaniſhed. bs 
The ſame is obſerveable in man, who- al:ering inſenfibly every: 
ar by his temperament, draweth nearer and nearer to his Bed'of 
, and after ſome years expiration,findes ſenſibly that he is alrer- / 
edin hisremperamentr, both hich alceratioas diſpoſe him ro his © 
Laſt ſudden change and ſubſtantial mutation. | os 8 
Galen; delineation of the Laticude of remperaments doth tend NF 
to the confirmation of what I have propoſed : Lib. 1. de Temper 
be writes thus, If a quality is Quperant, it decomes an | F 
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it be yet more augmented, ic turnes10 a Diſeaſe ; if i be mottin« - we 
ZF goſfed, itis Deicrh, or a fubftancial Muracion. PE IT 
AV. A Temprrament is vulgarly likewiſe divided into\ equal, of s | 

"F twenperiment adponducs ; 2nd wnequa!, Ora t ament ad jaſt;- 


4M 


ily Þ tiaw. They define anequal temperamenc to be thifr, which is 
'er ly and exquifitely tempered:and an anequal temperament to be that, 
is, which is unequally and inexquificely muxr. If chis be their mEning 
of equal and wnequal, then their div:fion is illegal, becauſe a tempe- 
of panzent ad ;wſt;riams is as exquilitely and equally mix: as a tempera- 
NS, me: ad pondas : for Gold is tempered ad jwſtirians z but none will 
ng deny thas Gold is" equally rempered in particles, although notin 
T2 | pieces. That tc 15 cqually regpered in Particles, irs equal co- 
vas. We equal conlitience of body, equal weight, &e. do teſtifie. Can 
ne any aflect ocherwile, bur.that man is equilly tempered in Particles ? 
f 4 Tothe contrary, an urgqual te nperamenc is no temperament, of 


-m-the leaſt __— ro the g-neration of a mixt body, but taits 
cocruption, - you (hall read below. _ 
Had they by an equal remperatrent implied an equal proportion 
the Elements equally mauxc, then cheir Definition would have - 
ben beyond conctouling., 
-Burgive me lexve to make ſomewhat a further diſquificion upon 
their (ubuilities : Orhers tare atwofold equal remperament. 
=. When (ce elements concur ina mit body in equal weights, 
din equal mole and bigneſs : This cenperament (ſy they) may 
er faigned; and if it be found at any time, it doch not abide 
hut paſſerh in a moment: their Reaſons are, | 
=». Becauſe « mixt Body would reft-in. n> place; for if it refled 
won the carth,. chen the earth muſt predominace ; if in the fire, 


"then the fire muſt predominate, &c. - 2 
4 Neither could it be tnoved y for 6 it moved downwards, the « þ 
Wavy elements would prevail; if-upwards, the light ones. 
-3:The moſt ative quality would overcome &.conſume the ochers.; ' 


'4. There can be no miltion unleſs ſome of che faclt qualities con- 
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I "194 ,, ——_— 
A  aaconadales would "eſt wk 1 
nal place, becauſe it contains iMeif,neichef dorb it Rand in need 
exrernal place; for only mvixte ad ſuftitian do necefſarily re 
place to reſt in, becauſe they having 6ne element prevailing dvert 
others,which moyes them © che cegion of char element, bo, 
ſelf is a part, where being arrived, are contained by hat enri : 
mentiry body; which is called a place, becauſe ir contains theſe 
bodies that are arrived to ir, 

2. Their ſecond Argument only d:du&ts true inference from 
rue ſuppoſition ; for coubcleſs a body rempered ad ponds y 
not be moved to an exte:nal place from any internal Principle, 
cauſe none had ſo much prevalenge aver the other as to move it 
for what they aſſert concerning the not duration of a wiximm ad 
da , is erroneous ; for an eval dnration may be proved by their 
words: thus, that which concains no contrary principle of motion 
ic ſelf, is incorruptible, and conſequently of an eval duration;bur 
cording to their own words, ſuch a body cannoc be moved ; erg,” 


his Argument4s drawn from a falſe ſuppoſition ; foris _ 


nuxtum ad pondac; 11l qualities are equally active, wherefore ir 
- Capable of diſſolution or being overcome. $ 
4. The lift Argument is abſolurely falſe. — = 
As to the latrer parc of their DiffinRion, ir is groun 
ſuppoktion nor to-be ſuppoſed, which is, chat 6 an hroulle# 
poſhbilicy of the equality of qualities or force in a mix body; ad? 
not of quanticies. 1 prove the contrary, viz.chat —_— a 
an equality of qualities, there muſt alſo be an equality : 
Suppoſe that to balance one minima of Earth, there bet : 
dred times as many, or more awniaee's of fire, theſe bundred avid 
ma's if they were deprived f cheir ligheneſs or form, and charone. 
mviniwans of its gravicy, the remaining matrer of thoſe hundred 
would be no more then | che matter of this one : Look below ; ft 


according to the Philoſopher humſelf ir is che forms quantitate 
thac + — Marrer, | 


All cemperamencs in reſpeQ co the-praportion of the i 
Elemenes are equal : bur all remperamencs in reſpeRtro the 
reno Wherefore according maT 

Aiftion 2 temperament is divifible into equal equal and unequa 
equal cemperament there is, whoſe parrs are equally mixe of 
the other 4s Daagmron dnp 


f 
- 
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od awans': of carch; ably. co mobe this rempers- ' 
there mult berween every hundredth wviniee of fire beinter« 
& 
000. 


> 
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one wane of earth, and go wa. voge whole ſubj 
uppoſing that in one particle of that ſubltance A 
'nizs of earth between a hundred, and in anocher ” 

one berween iwo or three or four hundzed, this __— 1" 
qual temperament. - | 
_ An equal temperament is (/fimvpliciter ) called a temperament or 
* zemperature, and its intire bang is called a m1/i mw temeper atm, Ot 

z3emperate mixt body. 
\. V. An unequal remperament is called an /xremwperies, or diſtem- 
- pet, becauſe ic 1s noc equally tempered; Hence Galen wrices, Libs 
2. Apbers That an unequal remperature cauſes a difficulty. By an 
axtgua/ rem perarere QueliionItls be mens an /aremperres,or Diftchh - 
- per. Bur the ſame Galen, Lib. de [ntemper. ineqs. towards the latter 
end, ſeems to acxnowledge an equalis /menoperres , in theſe words: 
Bis if all ones munbers are wholly ( torapertota) ahered and ed, 
4 ron rtinct food from their par > they are then ſeated in 's 
dpele ſtate. 1 diitinguith an Jatepperierinco one, that is a begin- 
a King ( imtemeperies inchoaa) and angtber thing is conhrmed { imoncpee 
y; and. ne confirmara ;) or into a-primar and ſecondary ciftemper ; fris of 
* \- Wars and ſecondary diſtemper rhat. Gale ſpeaks of here ; 

a bun "i 


lem & pcimar diftempers are unequal, neicher is + con- 
di 
) ic; ell nixey the body containing would be rendered more dutabie 


equally mixc,bur only equally ſpread;for-wereit'e. 
2c ould it, asin Vinegar, where the hot advenacious parrs firſt cauſing 
ndred rt [ntemper ies in wine, is afrerwargs equally con with es fixed ſpi- 

: ths,chrough which £5 body 1 become more curable. . 
"7 'VI.. A man 1s ſaido be rempere; | whoſe xemperament dorh 
_— Gſpole him co perform his In Functions perfecteſt, This 
reding temperament is Not 2 tempergmentins ad poudis 3 fot through ir he - 
—_—_ nat have been hot enough ro bave ira ew 
"_ . Hence ſuch a ones ſaid co te mpperat us 0 Oe 
1. AY Empernnent 44/ufwrew is the pacfectett, thac is, exacures' ity of 

| n $ mol} perfectly. The heat obches eemperament' is 4 mild and © 
" ple heat, of caler blender, A. Cholerick man is as properly ſaid 
a oy I _ 
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at juffvices, but-thit bis teper xo 
and his beat more ſharp ( caler agr3, New 

man is diftempered, bis heac is ſharp, wt 

- a ye Stuhr 


temperate iy anocher. . 

Fernelans, Lib. 3. Cap.1 t,cxceprs well againſt the denoninatingy 
man-tobe of a cbole-ick or Melancholy temperament, - becauſe 
heat or colds, which Choler and Melancholy do produce, is une/ 
qually mixc with our cemper atures,and therefore do not conftiruteg 
ceaperament, but an aveavperie7 ; Wherefore it is more proper 
fate a man to be of a hot, cold, moilt an.| dry renperamenr, ors 
deduct cemperatures ſrom the Elements, and denominate theta 
cording to thei exuperancies, fiery, wateriſh, &c. T7 

lc is very pro,'er co ſtare the temperament of Ayr to be ou 
h&r,or cold and moiſt, &c. becauſe irs various ſituation diſpoſes tl 
mixcion with fire and wa.er for a moiſt and hoc remperiment ;v 
cold and moiſt, if with more water and earth then hire, &c. 

But Ariftetle oy improperly, when he (2d, that they 
was of a moſt perature, when he ſuppoſed che ayr te 
fmple and unmixr. ren vr was unmix”, how could it be ſaic 
be rempered ? for according co his own words, reniperamentutl 

mw ; 2 te nperament confifts of more then one, Yn, 

The Diviſion of temperaments is manifold , 

1, There is a ſingle temperament, whereinone Element 
dounds above the others, and thence according oi its eminence, 
called fiery,wareniſh, ayry, or earthy : light with conciguicy, light” 
with continuity, with contiguity, or beavy with continalty! 
rare, denſe, Uta of ick : hard, fofr, &c. 

2. A Catal remperament, when two Flemencs are emis 
nent above the others in a ceniperament, as, fiery and wat 
fery and ayry, fhery and earthy, earthy and wateriſh, earthy 
ayry, ayry and wateriſh, 

3. When three exceed the reftant one. According 10 whichs 
SubjeR is ſaid to be wateriſh fiery and earthy, earthy ayry al 
mucrih ery oxry and waverſh Gary 097 and earch Io the ſan 

denſe, rare and 
race andedich, thick and thin, &e. " wy 


/ 
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trouble you wich the 
[qe awte; and <—— coanacts: © 
® aye much different to what Authors haye deſcribed them,” bur 
- their patcicular relation appercaitirg 8 another Treaciſe®,' 1 
do wicringly omit their Inſegnon in this place; | 
._ - A Temperament is further divifible into 20 «=rvwr{al and partic 
lar eemperamenr. 
An #nrverſal temperament is effefied by the conforming of all 
the parts of an heterogeneous body into one temperament, _ - 
A particular temperament is the temperament of every partich- 
+ lar part in a heterogeneous body ; ſo a Bone is of 2 temperatmenc 
< Sidering from.a Ligamenr, a 64 nent from a Membrane, &c. 
But a Bone and a Ligamenc agree alſo in an univerſal remperamenr, 
6 _—_— whole body. 
LF A temperament is conhdered either abfolucely in ic (elf, of 
amparatively with another, as one Speirts With another, accot- 
" —p" Specier of man is woſt exaAly rempered, 4s Galew 
| Lib. ds opt. corp. conftit. above all ocher Species, This 
P, zen of —_ is wr" Rule whereby to meaſure rhe vertues of 
| Medicaments, which if they do neither cool or hear, moiften or 
- dry,chey are accounted to be temperate, or wwe. Bur if they al- 
* ter it either in hear, coldneſs, on they are taker! to be of a hot cold, 
hs remperamens 0 
;*2, One Individual may be cm with anotherin pry, wok 
"ne, whereby one&.man 1s ſaid to be mygre or {&fv-remperite, 
ter or colder then anocher. 
3. An individual is compared to it ſelf, and ſoa man isſaid to be 
more temperate in one age,time of year,Climate, &c. then in ano- 
4- When one part is compared to another, one is adjudged 
"to be more temperate, hotter, moyfter, ee. thet ano- her : So 
Gaim Libo1t. de T , towards the end, ſtares the skin of a 
- thine hand to be wip=s ig" middle temperament be. 
' aween all ſenſible bodies, the moſt remperate of all che 
= parcs of man. 
Authors propoſe another DiviGon- of Temperament inte 
Rre aud 
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VI. It will not be uſeleſs to adumbrace the Combinatiod of © 
the Second Qualities one with the ocber , and delineate their Ef * 
fects | 


Heat is either thin or denſe, A thin beat doch actenuare and mol. 
lifie ; for mollia&tion is an aRtion proceeding from a ſubcil attenu- 
ating bear, chrough which ic atrenuares the thick Moyfture, and 
elevares the body of earth and water, whereby it is diſpoſed to ſofts 
neſs « Hence it iT thac the inward Crums of hard ſtale Breadare 


FI by looſening ics moyſture, and admitting the ayry 


A denſe beat is drying and barning, - 
A thick hear is obcuſe, not penetrating, bur dampilh, like unto - 
the heat of damp Hay. 
Cold and thin is neither a powerful or piercing cold, but gentle 
and meek, like unto the cool quality of a Sunmers Brize. 
Cold and denſe is a pierang and poremt cold, ſtriking through + 
the central parts of a body. F 
| A thick and denſecold is condenfing, congealing, and coagula- 


- 


ting. 
A denſeihin Moyfture dech moyſten very mach,becauſe it pene« 
races through the pores of a body, and lodgeth ic ſelf there, wheres 
as a lingle moytiure is coo thickco moyften or to rate, 
A rare Moyiture moyſtens leſs by far, and is ſoon expelled. # 
Achin Moylture moyliens ſomewbac more then a tare moyliure; 
But bach do mellibe, 4 | 
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CHAP. XX.- 


1] 
Of Alteration, Cotion, DecoRion, Ge- 
neration, PutrefaQion, and Corrup- 
tion. 


1, What Coftion a»d Putrefation is. The Difference between Plc 


rrefation and Corruption, | 

, The Author: Definition of Alteration, The effeft« of Alters 
tion. 

J}. The Diviſion of Alteration. 


ſition of new Qualities without Matter. Wherein Alceration 
ffers from Mixtion er Temperament, 


 $+ The Definition of Cotion. Why 4 man was changed much mord 


i hu Tomth then when come to pry bebeh ard nerf 

6. The Conſtiention of women. Which are i wer ſ# Confluucs- 
out in men, That heat it not the ſole canſe of Cottion. 

J- The kinds of Cotion, What Mcuration, Elixtion and Aﬀlacion 


oe. 
L. wha Decoftion i, avd the manner of it, 
9. The Definition of PutrefaQtion, 
lo, Wha: Generation imports in 4 large and Frrift acception. Whe- 
they the Seed of « Plant or Animal  efſemially d:ſFEinguiſhe from « 
, young Plant or new born Animal. That heat 11 wt the ſole Efficient 


in G ener at 100. 


It, Whether the innate heat i; not indued with a pamer ng 4d- 
, ventitiensr beat into ts own Nature. Whether © heat be 
(cleftial or Elemem ary. x 


nt, Se rn pr oag we ſega hmm 
vigorous after eavers, : a 
rval duration. What the Catochizacion Ee s.  Bymbes 
, weans wavy pretend to prolong Life, That the, Pro 
a cv Duran 1 impoſſible, Whecher our Days 


4 That the firſt Q walitics of the Peripateticks are not incended by the _ © _ 
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The Ambiguity of Corruption. —__ Cotejetia be pibre 
the Llemens. ' 


I. |& the precedent Chaprer 1 have ſpoke at large concerni 


Kemperaments in general, and their Divifions ; to whi 
ought to be annex: the diſtinAtons of Incemperatures. 
*Thar is, An lntemperacure * moves eicher to an equal remperamenr and 
an moges: generation of a mixt body, of from a temperature to corruption 
—_——_— te nd diflolution of a mix: body. 
relpe to The former mo: ion is called Cotton, the latter Purrefaltion : 
or the the end of the former is an equal and durable remperamenr, and 
the generation of z mixt body ; the end or rather cerminns ad quens 
heredyche of the latter is a moſt unequal temperature (that is, when a mixt 
coated body recurnes to its firſt elements ; now when its ſever:1 ingredi- 
ant ents zre diflolved into their ſeveral ele nents, then t hey become 
with more moſt unequal, beciuſe every element in irs own regian ſuperates 
bear or (pi- the pefegrine elements in three fourths, and yet there remains a 
temperarure,becauſe a foufth 'parr of the alien elements is uniced to 


wy W 


the circum- 


ferenial each of chem) and corruption of a mixc body. The difference then 
once, bur derween PutrefaRion and Corruption is, hit the one is a motion 


necwith- to diflolution, and the other is an entire.diſolucion ic ſelf. The 

fanding - (Ame difference is obſervable berween Coftion and the generation 

| Ly of a taixt body. 

mz Atreration is a Genus to them all; for Co&ion and ru! refaion 
are Alrerations in a lower degree ; bur Generation and Corruption: 
are alterations in the highelt 'egree. 

II. Alteration.is a motion of.che Elements, through which, they 
move unto, into, through and from one anot her in a mix: body. The 
morion-pnto one another 1 have formerly called their mutual em- 
bracement, the manner of which you hve reid before, They move 
from one another accidentally and ſecondarily, afrer they have em 
braced one agprher ſo cloſe, that the contiguous Elements break 
through t uous ones. 

I ſay Alteration is a motion; the ſame is atteſted by Gales, in his 
7 Tim. of his works, fo/.14. 4. By motion underſtand a local mo- 
rion : forthe Elemencs change their places in alt@ation, and there- 
Bars Tk an] So that Alteration is a Species, of local mati- 
Joe:l morion the Elements dodiyide and 
a che, which Dion tkrough local mecion doth fully 
thrneenef Aletgcied. Airs 
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"Aker ion doth not terminate into qualities of | -of ng 0 wie, | 
Bebr 2nd Diſpeſurion , becauſe neither of them are” acquired by =, 


' tegand powers ;; becanſe theſe are produced in an inftanc. 
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the contrary qualities are intended and remitzed 
> mtr nes Kyra hg 


KS 


motion, 
* 2, He fiates, That Alceration doth not extend to-nacural facul- 


"34. There is: no Alteration concurrent to the produQtion of fi- 
and form : becauſe theſe emanate from Marter. 

To the contrary, Alceration conſticures Habics and Diſpolitions, 
Natural Faculties, Form and Figure ; becauſe all cheſe areprodu- 6 
cedby the forms of the Elements acting through Alteration upon 
ane another, 

But tro Anſwer to his Reaſon : Fdeny the firſt ; for havics and 
diſpobtions are acquired through Motion. 

» I diſlike his ſecond Reaſon alſo ;. for they are produced in 
many Inſtants, . 

3. Figure and Form are in or out of Matrer, but not from Mat- 
er, 

HI. Atreration is either (weceſſive Of inſlantancans. It is called ſuc- F 
mſſve, becauſe it 1s mace up by many inftantaneous alterations z 
kte 25 ſucceſſive time is (aid to be ſucceſſive, beciuſe-ic is cogffticu- 
ted our of many inftamtaneous tines following one another; and 
hevercheleſs an in{tanc is no leſs properly time then ſucceſſive time ; 
ſeerime is nothing elſe, but the menſure of one motion by anocher : 
Even (© is an inſtantaneous alteration no leſs an alteration then 2 
leeceſſive alreration, becauſe a ſucceſſive altera.ian is madeup by 
any 4n{tantaneom ones. 

An Alteration is called wftantenconr, becauie it hippens inthe 
laſt time ; which is called an /»ftawr. Or an inſtantaneous altera- 
fon is che leaſt alcernion, whereby one Element alcererh ( thar is, 
dyides) the other in one minus. Now fince the beginning ob 
_— is from a avwimp or the lealt ſubltance, the action ic ſelf muſt 

alſo the leaſt, which among tbe Elemenesſpecihach gn inltanca- 
ous alceration. L 
; Alceration is to be termed cantinwony, When 2 continuous Ele- 
wene alrerech a contiguous One ; and comguons, When 2 Contiguous 
Hement alkeereth a continuous one. 

AV. Fr. Enftach. is Tratt. de Elem. Queft. 31. makes a query how 


23, He 
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timer inter aun ther Heer, Cold, &'c. dou 
qualities in their SubjeRt | 


hear, moylture, &c. areintended, 
3. Fre doubt is now, bow this encitative perfeQtion is "ſſh 
to any « theſe forementioned qualities : his Opinion 1s, th 
h addition of new degrees of heat, cold, &e, £othe foray 
_— ſame quality, which are procreated out of the ſay 
Subject. 3 


x, I deny that the forementioned qualities do acquire any 
quaticy but what they are ; mize water witch wine, and the ls 
turewill have ſomething of the qualities of water, and ſome 
of the wine, but no new quality that ſhovld be neither. 

2. I rejze& his ſecond Pohrion as falſe. y 

3. lt is erroneous that other degrees (hould be ſuperadded out 
the ſabjeQ ; g if chey are ſuperadded, they are ſuperadded exhit 
from che foregoing quality, or an exrrinfick efhcient ; they ca 
be ſuperadded chrough themſelves ; for chen « thing would be 
paſedto generate it telf, which is abſurd, becauſe ( « ſeipſo whil ft 
nothing is made by it (elf. 4 

cannot be ſuperadded by another, unleſs it beby the (anw” 
qualines, by reaſon the cauſe mutt be of the ſame nature which” 
effec is 0f(qualis canſa tals effefts: if by the ſame qualities, then : 
ſame again would generate ut ſelf ; ergethey cannot be ſuperadded” 
or if ſuperadded from wichour it is no new quality,but 
that which is intended, Alteration is di from Miftion 
Temperamenc in general,becauſe it is an aQtion, which dif) 

che Elemencs & their Forms for miſhon and remperaurs. 

he union of the Elements and Forms thus altered or diſpeſedins” 

miſtion and temperament. Wherefore Ariforle defines the nnwe” 
of Miftion very well : Miftien is the union of Miſcibles alterzre 

Authors uſually divide alteration in perfoitive ard 
which are equivalent to Colton and P urrefpttion. 

V.Collion 15 an alteration rending to a temperament ad j 
Suppoſe at the firtt confufion of rhe Elements in order to a mi 
and amenc, thefire and ow unequally mixr witht 
others the remote parts, to be equally mixer with ti 
central parts. Now Codtion is nothing el(e but rhepromation of a 
gar EleTens, which are yer larenc adcut the Center, to 
mitture ( ſecundum partes, ſed no» ſervndens towns) with the 
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alihoagh at preſent they are nor (0 ———_ 
ikeracios, chat is by RD Wes 
h' dividing che fire, Co the fire again moving a” 


he eurband near to the water, at (hey become ther 
ut hates. hey all | tO a rempers- 
\manc, the alceracion is much abated, bur fill 
mavery ſmall and inſenhible manner, which cauſes a re oor 
while in che hody lo remperated : the reaſon of char adarement 
ef ghteration is, becauſe the Elements being now and di- 
ridedinco ſmall parts, retain a leſs force, and exerciſe a leſs oppltſi- 
tiew-one againlt another, and therefore che temperament becomes 


die. 
+ Obſervethen that Coction is ſwifr, b2cauſe of che greatnefy of 


3 
14 


> The cemperament ad jaſt11:am is ſtable, and ad rompws quaſh 


3 PurrefaQion i is the ſmafceft, becauſe irs alteration is the foift- 
«; 2s you ſhall read by and by. 


Wor may eahly collect the reaſon, why a man in his yourh - 


or changes ſo much, and at his adulr years is ſeared in acon- 
temperament, and changes noe ors long while, whereas a 
, we ſee, changes every day, or at leſt it is0bſerrable 


every. . 
th; bor tay away from a known yourh but a Monerh, and 


you ſce him ag.in, you will mark thav he is altered. Fhis 
| CS rn=s forth from her 
an hour or 1wo., and at her return ,-cry our, Oh howis 


jJiltered/ The reiſon is, becauſe the calidens innerums is 


Ee MOVES ly by Akeration : Hence Authors conclude 

With 2 MOre copious calxdues imarens (Den 
they come to be grown 'up in The force of this 
dapurer ) promoge nious chav ir alrererh Chil. 


| none reg by Ac Hence Auort conch 


every exrer» 
exfily injure 


hat much altered 
: ES 


\afinea her bars proves fqn: Cauſe ffs a 
being” | 


he wow Ver ae. ee —_— 


| Chapizo, Wawa Philoſoyly,. 
% —_——— . ——— - 
- fer, &s. are not ſo much ſubjected to Diſcaſes, and ſuch Wudde 
' deiths. , F port 
VI. Women die faſter, thar is, thicker then men, and aremate” 
diſpoſed to ſickneſs then they, beczuſe their innate hear and rd i 
effect greater alterations upon theic bodies, as having burluale "if 
earch or compreſing denfity, in compariſon to men, to reblt the 
lighc Elements, and moderate their irruprions ; and thereforewss 
menſeldom reach co any equal or confittent cemperature, but ate 
alwaies in changing, which 1n them after 18, 20, or 24 yearsexpss 
radon, is parcicularly called breaking, becauſe then they alcerſo fab; 
that they ſwiftly pot a period to their _ and that becauſe thei 
bodies being lax and porous,their innate (hoocs through inpar. 
ticles,and now in wnme's, Without which there can be ne durable 
temperature. Were their bodies heavier and denſer, the mine? 
efearth would divide their heat into avaimwe's, and reduce itios 
temperature, If then their innate beat doch confiantly cobere an 
parcicles, and is never dirempred into wimiane”s, it retaining in that 
caſe fironger force then otherwiſe it could do in minime's, it altts 
rates their bodies continually, and ſo they never attain to any cob 
hſtency of age. Many ſcxagenanan Widewers or men of three 
ſcore years of age do alterlefsand flower then moſt women do from 
their hve and thictieth year ; wherefore they do rather covet mie 
of rwenty, beeauſe ſhe will juſt laſt as long in her Primey or _ 
as faſt 1n ing, altering and changing her remperament, 
and Gene incney_g, as the old man ſhall alcer or change in cheee 
opfour years z and ſo they grow deformed in an equal time. Where 
fore a mans confiltenc age may lalt our the beauties of rwo or thre 
wemen one after the other : and becauſe of chis, fome inches 
mirth have proclaimed a woman after her 3 5th. year to be ficteriat 
an Hoſpital, chen t6 continue a Wife, No wonder if a Won 
be more fierce , furious, and of a more raſh ſwift Judgmenr cthens 
man ; fortheir ſpirics and beat moving in great troops and confls If | 
ences of Particles, muſt needs move {wift, which (wiftneſs of math }f - 
on is thecauſe of their ſudden rages, nimble rongues, and rafh | 
To the contrary, a mans beat tempered to aims, 
more ſlow, & therefore is leſs and of a ſurer Judgmeth I 
A Cholerick man with a ſoft and glabrous skingis likeft 10 2 world 
in temperament, and is undoubredly tied to all manner of Falbany 
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Y He is perfectly unforrunace, of a ſhort life, and diſpoſed to con- 
> rial alterations, ficter for noching then to fill up a Churchyard in 
> *#ſhorr ſpace of time. 

A man of a cholerick and melancholy remperature wich a ſofc 
cho and ſomewhac rough, is likewiſe of a (hore life, buc ſomewhar 
longer in his courſe chen che former, His Fancy 1s contrived for 

ting of baſe and inhumane defignes, his Opimon is atheiftical, 
is heart full of cheating and murderous thoughts, he is mercileſs 
md cruel toall, his nearelt relations are as greac -S >. to him es ' 
firangets. Among men of this Temperature is a ewotold difference, 
the one is more cholerick then melancholy, che other more melan- 
holy then cholerick. The colour of the firſt is yellowiſh, of the 
laſt iwarty. The former exceeds che latrer by far in conditions, and 
is correftible, burwich great pains, and notwithſtanding is of a de- 
teſtable nacure ; bur as for the latrer, his pravit is cbomineble, 
only fic to make a Hangman, or elſe is molt li y to come tothe 
Gallowes himſelf, 
The beſt cemperature of all is a ſanguine tempered witch melan- 


choly ; this porrends all honeſty, modeſty, fairhfulneſs, pleaſing- 

neſs of humour, long life, great forrunes, pregnancy of wit, = 

muy, a rare fancy for new Invencions, tenaciry of Memory, a fift- 

ing 4 rr” > Medfrations, couragious and gene- 

"tous ; 1n fine, fir for albchings. Wherefore it was a true Saying of 

Arift.chat none could be wiſe,unleſs he was ſomewhat melancholy. 

- A fpure ſanguineremperarureis of all humours the moſt pleafing, 

; lovely, perfealy innocent, of a long life, and very fortunate, 1 

ſet down here demonſirable and certain Rules whereby to 

know infallibly the parcicular Inclinarions, Paſſhons jo no 

every perſon, bur apprehending that the Art might be abuſed by 

” the Volgar, andthat the know of it might prove as prejudicial 

©- toſome, as profitable to others, 2 IT-More convenient to Pre- 
> ſerve ics rarity and admirableneſs by . Ts 

» (Aubors do ſucceſſively artribure the cauſality of Cogion to hear 

© alone ; but bow erroneouſly you may now eabily judge, fince thar I 

+ have explained the Elemencs ro move each according ro their pro» _ 

. 109; as ig Coction, IIA )7 6m to icrhrough © 
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be adj al cauſes of Codtiop. . 

V1. Thus ae te neg (ri gence, 
as it may be tuppoled ly co the Co What oa. 
ſaines, is to 5$.cat of the Species agh Cotlion, de | 
Me Oonenns to Wit, upon v3 uncr , hear * 
condenſed, water rarefied and attenuated, earth rarehed, &e. The 
Objellum circa quod of Cottion is Crudity. 

The- Fprczes of Coction are accounted to be three : CAanraion, 
Elixation 20d A ſation. 

Mama is x Cottion performed by a thin and moderately 
condenſed heat together with the co-aCtion of the other Elements, 
whereby immaturity is overcome, and its ſubject perduced to mas 
euricy or -a temperament ad jwſticzams. T his kind of Coction takes * 

acein man, whoin his younger years is ſaid to be immature, and + 

proceſs of time to be perduced or cone to maturity, All animals 
are perduced to their mane! Coction . by aturation. 

Maturation takes its from the Center ; whence itis 
that theinnermoſt fleſh of its 1s the ſweeteſt, becauſe ic is the. 
firſt, ſoonelt and belt concoRed. 

Marr ation renders a mixt body more compact and ſolid chen in, 
Ty v grenpe and expels che ayry & waterith parts, whigh 

being diminiſhr, the remainder is left more ſolid and compact, - 

T h Maturation a body becomes ſweeter, as we may ob 
ſerve in all fruits ing (weeter cxcouge Maturation, Whereas they 
before were acerbous and auſtere. 

A body through Maturation is exalted to a greater puzity. 

Elixaion is a coftion performed by a rarefied and attenuated 
moyiture, thar is an d 4 fiery water, and the co-aftion of the 
ocher Elemencs. Thus the equality of cemperament in Fiſhes, 
and other wateriſh bodies proceeds from Elixation, ' 

h this thin and rare moyfture all nn 
are y laid, and through its fluor thick parcsare att 
a and rare oncs condenſed. 5s 

fat;ov is 4 Cottion effeRed from adenſe beat ating ſogiall 
es ; a o5 propetiien __ the other Elemens. DH = 
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whac hath een laid befare, © bs X 


_ ro according to jew wo —_— 
--y Bur in perrefadtion a body doch nor only waſt, 
alſo for a Diflolution, and the «ſubje& 1s 


- 1 "J Pugrefallion derives from an unequal alceration,  auled ; 


aely * immoderate and unequal adjuntion of an extrinlick, influent of ads 
ni * yencitious quality to che leaſt parrs of one or more of the Ele- 0 - 
) (02+ L / ments. = 
my | Bur Decott;on is equal, and performed by the ſame cauſes thas 

| Collion was. 
LG Orin a word, the one is a violent and fudden mocion to difſo- 


_ __ «RT &. 0nd cnc 
5 the diflolurion of a mixt body intoirs Elements. - 
4 As for the manner of Decotiion, it 15 thus, You mauit conceive” 
en IT that in Collie the innite hear or whole temperament ſufferech buc —= 
(hich liale loſs or diſlocation, becauſe at the formation of any body, the 
& hear is ſo arQly joyned to the central parts, chat although ic is arte- 
y ob» muaced c the Ayr, yet firmly adhering to winime'rofearth, 
they . and ſurrounded with ninizs's of water, it cannot be entirely lool- 
ved from irs adberencs, LN OS and ſpread 


ly chrough all the dody 
—— Elements arRly compaſſing the fire, 


2, The Minuces of 
& derain the ſame fire from exhali Mm 
3. Whea the Collin is per to is height; and the Ele- by the o- -.*F 
Mencs ae qqully laid, eheir forcible alteration ceaſerh, but never- rerpower- þ 
theleſs a ſm alceracion doch Gill Conti nue,every nzee yer preſiing log g'eriy "I 
the ocher, whereby che Gperficial heardoth by liedeand mcg S 
Exhale, ® whoſe vacuity the nearer LID IEEE I 
br afcerwards choſe of the cenaral parts next 


Kio falwencte cher Bjememweie 1 ideaty og os = 
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ceeds at the ſame nick of: rime nd vet | 
Subſtantia genererar 1n inflant;, char a Subfiance is generated in a 
men. 4 

The reaſov, why «form is ſo ſaddenly and in the leaſt time 
pelied, and another received, is, becauſe when the heavy fuperficy 
parts, aſd thoſe riext to them are freed from their hphrelem 
ny move all rogether wit h one force, which force fa Ag ſudder 


violencly upon that ſmill part of the remainder of rhe light E* 
lements , doth then -vioten:ly and ſuddenly chaſe and expel” 
chem. | 


J 
Bythis ic appears that Decef;on is natural, becauſe ic is fromagY 
incrinſick Principle. ( 

IX. Pmtrefaltion is a violent alteration of the Elemenrs in a mix 
body from too great an irruption of an excrinſick eleMencary qualis* 
ty, which joyning with ics ike, overpowers the mixtum, and frees 
that Elzmenrt from its neareſt alligaction to the minimal parts of hes 
other Elements,znd ſo do both eafly overcome the mixture, Where" 
forethe cauſe of PurrefaBon is an unequal remperature or dilempet* 
effeted by the ſuperaddition of an extrinfick elementary qualcy, 
The Cauſes in particular are four : 

1, When the intrinfick earth is impowered by the ad juntionef 
external ing terrene wines, which overprefſing the innate 
hear, and dividing ic from the Ayr, firſt extinguiſhech ics flame, 
and then preſleth it our fromits body. This Species of Purrefaltios 
may be called a rendence to farrfoune and errificminn. I w__ 
you an Example : A man who is frozen to death is properly 
to have been putrified by a tendency to Terrefaltion : for the exter- 
nal froſty Anim hard upon him togerher wich the incrin- 
fick earth of his body, do at laſt extinguiſh his vical flame. 

' 2% and 3/7, when external Moyſture is aduniced co the internal 
Moyſture, it doth alſo cauſe a purrefation of that Aljartuns, 
are the ca- 
Procure 4 
35 b7*se moulding. Thoſe ſmall 


nothing of 
jacenc Moyfture intoletgrh and tenuiry by the of 
yr. The Crecanclsof Cooyihnets of he 7 oma! 


is nothing bur the fire ſplending and pliftering apainft che citcums. 


ed thar on was 2 t to Genera- 
A jon, wherefore C der and Method requie from me at preſent, that 
upell. I hould illuſtrate the Nature of Generation _ ion, both- 
» B mwhichio aftrict ſenſe are the reravinz ad quem and of Colton and 
man BY Purefettion, | , | 
| X. Generation in a large ſenſe imports the confticution- or Pro- 
mix 'd&#8ion of a mixc being ; bur fince that all generated beings are in a 
ual WY Tancinual motion, ic 15 (iriftly aterrbuted to the middle rerm, or a 
frees zerm of refleQion,as I may call ir,viere the exceeding quality doth 
f rhe” ent its force, afterwards inſenhibly and ſenhibly decrealings' © ticles, 
vm gem mixt body at its firſt productian is an entire their leps- 
' tix body, alchoug it is not yer arrived tois full extenfion of rica 
: An Infanc is as much a man 28a Giant, or is asperfe&t a ne 
mixt body conſiſting of matcer and form as the ſane Giant, Here 1 __ _ 
fill into a doubt, wherher che ſeed of a Plant or Animal is cfſential- bloud 
diſtin& from a young Sprig oc Plant, or a new-born Animal, I; drawn frem © 
any more difference berweer a Seed andics germined body, * feaveriſth > 
then berweenanAlafanc and a man? Whar is a man but an Infanc, Aap— | 
thruſt out into length, breadch, and depth? And ſo whag is a y 
Plant but ics ſeed protruded inco all dimenſions ? We ſay an Infanc 
Ws man, becauſe ic bears all che Figures and Shape ,, and a&ts rude- 
the ame «Rions which a man doth. Doth not the Seed wichin 
Pellicle bear all che marks, ſhape, figures, and exe:ciſerh the 
fime ations rudely tha a Plane doth ? Doch ir nogatrraR, retain, 
woncoRt and expel in the ſame manneras aPlanc # E; chere any 
ſubftance or new qualicy advened to ir, and effencially joyned to irs re 
Mins? To is Opinion Ifind Hipp: L:16.de Drier, Gaten, Lib. "I 
"Le Sem. Cap.7. Argemeer. Lib. de art. par. tit. de Temper. Zabarel, "I 
& ans. fac. wit. Cap, 11, Picethomin. Lib.1. Preleft. Anat, i Prel, D 
Licet, and many othersconſening. You have rhis Con« 
| trovethie diſcuſſed more ar large by that paintul Coletier of Colleft;ons, 
uf Somers. in his Hypome. Phyſ. 
” | © Authors affere firongly, that nothing can be compared to the 
7 Was , number. 
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number of Efficiencs of generwion utikeſsit be hor,where if 
nat find 2 particular hor Efficienc,rbey accur to an univerſal o 
Suns efficiency,or other Aſtral Influences.Pray,les them ar 
Leroy room age wy 
doubredto U 4 x 
. mer, which ts colder chen our. coldett winrery 
prehend the Suns hext for anextrinfick Efhicient, b 
doth by far the heat in thole Councries, as 
great Iſlands z meherefpce che eſhciency.is ratherto 
ted to an acute cotd, which through its acute weight, d 
and ſpreadthe included bear into the parts, 'I do not 
chere is an admicred Efhcient in the juyce and food which they oy 
ſuck in and ingeſt into cheir bodies, which here, as in all orher 
ons, firs up and diduRs the innate hear, and being aduniced 
ſtrengthens and augments. the ſame : Bur I paſs-by this co wt 
more plain. Ice and many bodies generared thereon, as ſtones, 
aremixt bodies, and is it the heat of the Sunthat doth effect of 7 
Erge Cold with the other quakities are equally tobe (tazed El 
Ciencs. | oY 
XI. Before I cake my leave of rhis Subzet, I mult diſcuſs ap 
Controverhe more, a—_—_ che ma _ not one my 
power of changing extrinſick hearbeing admiceed withi 
yet dRcogminng body weo ms own nature, and tO jou. 
into innate heat, On the one fide we might judge it impollible that” 
ſo lictle heac, as is contained within the Seed of a Vegetable ſhould - 
be ſufficient ro perduce a Tree tothar great bigneſs which many | 
of, and continue ſo for many.years. On the other fide, Aurharsdo 
conclude, that the innate heart is deſtiture of ſuch aver 
cue,and that the hear advencd co it is an influent and admicred heat” 
eſſentially differing from it, the one being of a celeſtial origin, the 
other of an elemencary. Ariſt. Lib. 2. de Gener. Anineal. Cap, 3.4" 
Hanes to Fucgathat pon Tits manage map7wy wiv 5p Os Ty Cpl 
Irv ako 08 TH TWO Yriguas wipe nl aaipuare, 7 xa igwercr Gapprare. 
5 &v 7p, Ws Teidom Noa Runs ode nÞ ime hepCarigarar We 
ETIAN 2; or appt ard wa, x; w Ty wrd/wart : uo | p 
Tv 769 dcewr 242819. For 1» the Serd of all things there 11that contantd 
which makes them to be fruitful, to wit, that wheelie caltheatr rd 
ther ire, nor 2g ſuch faculty, bur « Spiri, which 11 comtaundl 
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quiddicati 
or png y being of ſo diliang natures, the 
1nC NE OL 
"Before I conclude, it will not be amiſg'to enquire what they in- 
| ch arack a body, whence moſt Auchors make a dittin- 
dewween Tring, cnliditas, heat, and Wir ber ; the former 
a nudequalicy, the latter a body. This body is cenſtieus 
hear, and infrred Sirits, © Spirits, aceording to which Fernel, Lib, 4. Phyſiah 
ſers down this definition; /wnwe bees ( calidum innatum ) 
wwor/turc perfaſed throwghom all parts 3th an inſured. 
mooy/lure from the ſubltance,chen mage heat from | 
pr _ ———— to be More noble then 
miAccident ? . 
ka? Certainly none; a ſpirit cauſing of heat.and moyfure, and 
dah che other: Orif EL nn IEny you 
welike co fall into an errour ; for if a ſpirir@&@compleat 
kane, namely 2 primogencou: Moyſpures they calkoonkinuie 2 Torums 
Mlleriden ue nenc Will aſſert, the innage beat t0- bp a Geiy per 
oo; Ergo. 
or, ys _ them for one, ;110chers: invneg 
” to 15 only proper toliying crea arch, 
to heat, that is common co alt mixt bodtes, —__ 
heat of Man 
2nin a HeRick Feaver f- You BR | 
ape); 2: HOW; (Qy4 9v? - > voms- 


mentary there muſt imercede « ing” hn 
dna iuvror) {nnatc heat. Galmn, Lib, adverſe. Ly. Writes, 
[= rimogeneous («6262-107 aparrigerer) Moylture, Celeftial 
—parſy - Buc why ought this mixture not rather to be denomi- 
i. Whar difference is there becween an infued ſpicicandinnate 
wall 'Phaloſophers do-grant,- and that be;unized gs. 
Ifinda variance among them invehale Wogan #ewrey comer, 
to Purrefadiongs if conngte heat were not ro Pu- 


the effe&s and operations are alike, chere the cauſes cannor beat» 
like ; but the effects and operations of Aral hear are no orhers the 
of Elementary ; ergo although 1 granted it co be Aftral, ic mult alls 
be elemencary. . 

2, Innate hear is ſaid co be a ſpirit, becauſe its rareſt ſubſtane 
adunired to the leaſt bodies of the orber Elemencs, whereby uh ' 
fortified, and becomes more potent, and is conſticured a mal 
ſubcil moveable body. The pureſt and moſt potent ſpirits are abu 
che Cencer ; they next to chem are nor ſo ſubcil 3 orhers yet mote 
remote are groſſer, | h 

3- The connate heat hath a power of converting influent heat ith 
to the ſame nature it ſelf is of, I proveic. Hippocrates t 
that the maternal bloud and the ſperm are perfuſed with innate hee 
if then advenient bloud can be united to primogeneal bloud,ergo th 
fluent heat may be united to the innate heat,and converted intothi 
ſame nature. 2. Fleſh contains x parr of connate beat in ir, but 
cvt off a piece of fleſh, and Nature will reftore ir again ; if reſtorei 
again, then innare hear muſt be reflored with ic : if ſo, then thi 
innace hear muſt be generared out of che blond by the innate heat 
of the nexr adjacent parts. | 
- 4. Childrens teeth are regenerable, but reeth contain innate heit 

 inrthem ; ergo innare bear is regenerable. | | 

5+ Thar, which the fore-quoted Opinion Rated a purrefaGtible 
inn hear is a volatickand moveable hear, which nor bigs 
il enough to be unired ro the fixt or connare hear, is procrudeds 
rhe external parts, and is ſubjeed ro putrefaRion 3 ſo char in tht 
body of man the food that is dailyingeſied, irs ſubcileft part ſerveb J 

to be converted into Tine” hear, and to be ſubſtitured incou 
room of the laſt conſumed innare beat. The courſer parts are ca 
verred ints moving and external kcars : By Hears Calzda underitan 
+ 6. How! is-ic poſſible, that ſoliruls inuae bear, as is contain 
_ wichin a Dram or wo of Sperm de ſufficient ro beaerbe ny 
. dy of a big man ? " b& 20 . 
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along is altered, which is reduciblex bur if it con- 
 fihacs c0-2 great purrefaRtion, then the innart/heat ſuffers danger, 
and is.yet likewiſe reducible ; bur if che greacelt pucrefaQion (eiz- 
eb upon a body, then the innate heat 18 ſtrongly purrified, and 
Krendered irreducible, becauſe through ic the greateſt part of the 
- Innarehearis corrupted, whichto expel, the remaining innate heat 
finds ir-ſelf coo impotent. Bur if only a leſs part be corrupted, and 
”thegreater abide in power, it may overcome the other,and redace it 
lf. Hence a reaſon may be given, why many men having been 
bft ſeized upon by Feavers, yet have been cured, and theit in- 
- kate heat is become more vigorous then ever it was, yea ſome live 
the longer for ict, The reaſon is, beeauſe in molt curable Feavers, the 
-=—_ irits alone are affeRted; neither doth the Alteration 
* geach as greatly t6 diſturb che innate bear, bur ofc rites: 
the body being foul, and the bloug altered by peregrine humours,the 
body is cleanſed, and by irs fermenting and expelling heat the 
bloud is freed from theſe noxious -humours, after whicht pn 
tous hear is leſs opprefled, and a&s more nacnrally then before, 
gh which life is prolonged. Here we may anſwer fundathen- 
+ tally cothar ſo frequently ventilated doubr, whether life may be 
to an eval duration? ' Paracelſus and many 6f his Se&ti- 
tors do maintain it aſfirmatively, ro whom rhree hundred 
ſeemed bura flight and ſhort age, and-in fead&fFir promiſing a 
Life of Neſtor to thoſe as would make uſeof his ( Arcare) Myſteri- 
ons Medicines, yea 2 life ro endure «© the Reſufreion. Bur theſe 
ae bur Fables and Flaſhes ; for fince that a man is unequally mixr, 
and that one Element doth overrop the” other, queſtionleſs the 
| — _ will prove a neceſſary co the diſolation 
" Mixtam;. but was 2 man tempered (ad pevidis ) equally; 
ſerved ads Galen hath ir, rote per tote, his Nature would aba.q eval, 
all rhe Elements being in bim.compdſed co an <quil Arength in an 
proportion. If then otherwiſe the cadicaF heat #nd moyſture 
| _& ſenfibly diminiſh, cercainly'old age or-gray haires cannor be 
ad} prevented. Poffibly you may imagine ah { the which h£ 
che bf Cat oirmnofciciniing che motion of che vital bedermult'of ve 
a” Ter ceſſity 
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A .< je of Corrapeion, a5 1 (aid before, 1s the gre i 
Y «© 2 en PutrefaQtion 
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cdiny prolong irs lifein rac ſame manner , as 1 baveceidita ſoite i 
Ainbot I cann& callto mind which, « Candle bath een preen B 
ved burning for Many years wichour the adding of Moyliure te 
by being placed ina.clole and cold Cave deep under ground. He 
( if true ) a fl une was-retardedan its motion by rheconfiripgens® 
cold of the earth, and-tbereby the Tallow was ſaved: by being buts. 
very little cifſipated- through the motion of the fire. 1fay then, 
could the natural beac be retarded by ſuch a conſtriftive medeci 
as to catochizate it, and hinder its motion, liſe migh; be protr 
ro ſome hundreds of yeares : But again, ihen a man could pot 
ſuffered 10 eat of drink. in that caſe, becauſe char mul} 

ſtirre vp the hear, which excizedy. if it were not then ventilated 
the fubltraQng the forementioned conſtriftive Medecine,whert 
ic might diſſipate the acceding moiltire, ruſt incur into danger 
cndudien. Bat this prolongation. of life pretended by T 
Par. is xtempred by bot Medecines,- ſuch as rhey ſay do- comfort 
and refiore the natural Balſom of man, -which is fo far from retards 
ing old Age, that it rather doth accelerate ir ; for if he heatis augs.* 
menced, then cercaiply it muſt acquire a fironger force, whereby ig 
procures a ſwifter declination, as hath bezn (hewed. Befides, Ex- * 
perience confirms this to us : Many baving accullomed themſelves 
to take a Dram or rwo of the Bortle every Morning, viz. of Ag. vits 
Max. hoping thereby to fortifie their heat, and io to prolong their 
years, have by that means enflamed their heat, & ſoon kindled it up 
to a corruptive fire:&to this purpoſe, remember a notable Inſtance, 
which ſome 9 or 10 years 2g0 I obſerved at , where viſit 

the Hoſpital weekly with" ge publick Profeſior of Phyfick, ok 
potice of a Patient, being. aman of about 40. his Temperacure cho- 
lerick, his habic of body thin and rough, his skin changed toa brow- 
niſh cayny, and full of wrinkles ; his complaint was only of an uni« 
verſal faincneſs when he went ; his Urine was overcoted ; enquiry 
being made into the Confticution of every particular part, they 
were found to be like affected with an Arone calide, or Intemperty 
cure towards heat : a furcher ſearch was made into the cauſe of fo 
univerſal a beac ; his Dier and C of Life had been very mode- 
rate, ohly be confeſſed that by advice of a Phyſician he had accw 
Komed hurſelf to cake half an Ounce of Ag. vi. Mare. every Mar- 
wing for 6 years cogether': Here the cauſe was found our, namely, 


the oves-<conorting und augmenting oftis vial datne, which ww | 
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wo d decreaſe © whence orgy 

greſs it had wrought ſuch kb 3h is man, that he 

| bur young, tobe as old 23a man of 70, Even al- 

FI anocher I faw inthe Chorich Hoſpital at Paris, 
"Wherefore it is evidenc,chat by ſuch means life is nor prolong- 
& but ſhorened : neither will the Oximel Squlbt. of Galen, 

' much commended by him to keep back old Age, apa ons fo 

the forenamed Ag. vit. * 

,1. Iconclude then chat old Age may be rerarded, and Life pro- 

longed, but by ocher means, then ever bath been detected hichetr 

. any mail ; however Lefhevine Writes, that Adew uſed a moſt 
gcellenc and admirable Magittery in big Family , chrough which 

Jo yours were much prolonged. Many deſcribe tbe lengrh of life 
the Parriarchs toxbe ſame myſterious Medicine, which was ſuc- 
&flyely diſcovered to them by Adam. || bave read of Artephing, 
+ hd others in the daies of old, who are {aid to have proc their 
 Gaies to a thouſand years by help of Art, and means of uling the 
TinRure of Gald, and ſometimes the TinRureaf Seel. 

prin array we hs had Reed fog ono! poet wieh- 

viteativg or drinking, (he was nor any thi ly alcered in all 
ro bur lay conſtantly a bed, _ ſeldom, unleſs in 
$0rurn her. AsT think, you may find che Relation of ic in 

jor ie fre. Fare you hewanuton Bauapon of by 

iCarebrieation of heat and the other qualizies : for ſhe bei &g- 

=_ her radical ov oor _— incraſliced, which in- 

tion kept ionate Heat in the ſame Ame for ime, 
ancil that ir atk pray dy yg Corea 

- large concerning che Carobiearios of fire infivs lime be- 


Through the ſame Catechiz.ation of the Elementary . qualicigs 
her inanimated bodies were>iikewile-preſerved xd oo in 
thifit Aiceration,oinſogiugd that the bodies (0 cambaared have nor 
wadergons-tbe Jeaſt (enfible. Alterstion of cbange in buudreds of 
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M yeares, The /£g yptians bad 2 way of preſerving dead bodies three 

— cares, a3'we ted concerning WE: Aduamyes, in ſuch a 

17, - che. Carts could noe: cory linhple cha wha 
| 096, or erternite, 1d they havedafted-ſo 

= Tn. Hrommrmg yt aey does, ware ux9 $he . of 
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ſuch a durabiliryss They-dipp fat 
mixture of zins, Wax and Spices, it! which' they n 
the Corps, -rowling /it ſundrytithes -dfe about, ' which afterwar” 
They put into 2 thick Leader Coffirr, & (hut it upin another Oc il 
Coffin, and plactd the ſame in'a dezp, cold and dry Celler av Cave, © 
being Clofely ctwifone with drySand ind Marble Stones,” ” 
which cauſed a greater condenfation of the earthy parrs, ancrafſah 
on of the Moytture, an ſciſure-upon the fiery and ayry parts, and 
detention of che ſaid parts in the ſame htuation as they were ſeized 
upon : of ir may be, chey were a lictle more divided, -wheteby-cher 
force was ſomewhat clipped and flopped in cheir motion ; howener 
there remained ſo much force'2s ro keep rhe fire ſafe frombeingviÞ; 
lently expelled by the weighty Elements; in ſuch a mannerchg 
there paſſed no oppoſition berween them, bur they were ſcizedy 
on, and ſo derained as a man is in a Catoche, upon which groundl 
call ic a Catochizatiin. 'Did there paſs any remarkwble actions 
eween them, then thelight parts mult acquirea venc,: whereby che» 
-body mult neceſſarily charige and approximate to a difſ@lucion. «3 
2. The greater increfſition of Moyliure doth keep: in thehet, 
-znd indurares the body ;' for were it chin, it would mollifie and 6- 
pe che bedy, and give occifion robe! egreſs 'of the incrinkct 


3. The ſhrowding &f the Corps in many Folds of Gummedfin- 
nent doth binder che ayr from penecrating to is, which if it did, it 
would ſoften the body, and tnake way for the effuge of the light 
parts. ' i M314] # g | 44% 

4+ The Spices confolidaring rhe body through their drying«fb- 
a TI : cup womnnrys. fr the bear. _ | pings 9 

$5» The Coldneſs arid Dryneſs of the place, nd of the Coffins do 
contribute tothe ſame aion, and preclude che way to the ingied- 
rg tt 


All ocher manimare ſolid bodies zre preſervated md prol 
tn their duration by detaining them in Quickſubver, © Snow,/ 
—_— Amber, Honey, Syrrups, Gumines, Oples, wet and dry 


As for a burni Flane, ir cannot be fo ivigf Jenninedas to 
have its Sntclertocally kepels, which x che: heat, 
and joyning with the other weighty Elements, would violeo;ly &- 
pd the heat: but as I ſaid the devermios by condeulanen 
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© "There is another: means, whereby he 
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an improportionate temperament of the Elements, 

aee.and ent would neceſſarily bringit upen him, Gez.2.17. 
Bux of the Free of the K nowledge of good and evil, thay ſhalt net cat off 
#3 for in the day that thou rateft therggf then ſhalt ſurely die.” Feb in 
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bo I cannot hereomit the dereCting of that dull vulgar Etrour and ' 
arifing about cheſe very words of Job. Their way of 

Mencation is, If rhe-fife- of man is determined to x yer, '4 Mo: 
meth, Dry and Minute ; ergo it will prove in vain for tie rohave 
that care of my health, and caution of hezatding my Life ar Sea or 
«Land : In fne, there is neirher Anticipation of Poſticipon of 
Life, Man acts voluntarily, thar is freely, withour any neceflacy or 
facal impulſe 5 wherefore one\/Wwltivis drowned at $22, was nor cont- 
pelled-ro go and be drowned Þbur went thirber freely, of migbr 
tayed away ; if they he might have ſtayed away, Bey his Tife 
'Saght have been prelonged by Raying away, -Or otherwiſe, ſuppoſe 
«man is diſeaſed with a Gangreewin vs one-exrretmie” part of his 
-ody: Cannot we ſay thatthis man, if ke lifts, may have ms lifepro- 
by ampncating che gangrenous Member,orif he will that he 

may accelerate his deathy-in ſuffering it To increaſe and creep on ? 
big Anſwer to the Texr, ' Determination of Dayes is two- 


PEP HESET CORD THLOT 


1, Ofthe Natural Courſe of mans Life : as, oppoe that rhe 
Temperament of man will lat and endure (if ic run off in a Natural 
Courſe) to a hundred; and rwency yeares, ſome tore, ſome leſs ; 
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be Gideo be Gods Determigation of the [ 
man add ined that bis cemperamenc ſhall ea 
had i co endure naturally. : 
3, Ce Daroeplnaen of fifa babgreic hard mocks 
rural courſe, as when Go4 doch manifeſtly cur down a mania che 
full (Irengeb of his years. Again there is an ordigary determination 
tbe daration of beings, by which God hath dererminedhieal hy 
ſhall bave cheir natural courſe of being ating and conrinutng, Weng 
is not for this ordinary determination of God,he would never (uffer 
the wicked to live, or that any Natural ching thould be (erviceably | 
to chem. | 
3, There is alſo an exiraordinary Determination, chrough 
God hath cerermined co at beyond his ordinary determination 
eg, or upon tbings, Which are ordinarily determined. 
decerinatin is ſort ad called Golehdden will Neuher 
extraordinary contr or Clip, or 
ordinary derermimation, bb that God may or doth ſometimes 
cerwinae beyond ir. This premitred, 
I do aſſert, that che determination of mans dayes in the Text, it" 
to be underſiood of Gods ordinary determination of the Naurd 


Courſe of mans Life. I confe(s 
dinary determination hath det 


doth noc contradict his or 
run cut his full Natural c 


ſomenmes doch 


Cl codteary deeninarion, whit being expired, G6d may, and 
y ad by: his extraordinary determins- 


God according to his of 
the Natural courſe of mai 


dayes, yet he may through his mn we determination pr 
xe the ſame mans life to many years, and noewi: hltandiong t 


for a man h4- 
of life, hath therein anſwered 


determination ; 


tion ſuperadd other natural Principles th 
pr ; thus was the life of Ki 
ſuper new Pri 
I5 years longer; for-t 

mult have died hfreen years 
ſpenc through his Dilcaſe, and his 


E_—_ | 
ing h 

of life, E hereby his life war prorhigh. 
h Gods ordinary dererminatios be 
; becauſe all his natural hear was 


run off : Whete- 


toce, as che Text ſaith, 2 Kings 20,1, he mult have died of a 
ty ; but God extraordinaril y ſuperadding a new heat,and a new life 


pc his dayes. 
In.che ſame manner doth God ofc-times chrough bis extrectdi- 


mes down the wicked, and — | 


| prodabilicy) thei 

il temperarure was by ff more perfet wS) then 
ets, and bes <d not cette \angrnns- 
auld adunice other parts inthe room of the diſſipated ones; beſides 
that ber which was difſipaced, was only part of the moveable hear ; 
whvr cheir fixr heat , that was ſo arly united and rempered, that 


aynexe was indiffoluble, which through their Fall is become ſolu- 


FN Brie Concroverfieis ated and bundled more x large by Bevere- 
a Lis. de wit. terms. and Gregor. Hof. Lib.3. FP Nat. hu man. Ex- 
$4. Qnef.10& 11, whom you may # yoor leiſure, © 


p Generation did import a twofold fignifieation, ſo doth Corrwp- 
. 
- 3, In a large ſenſe, ic implies a natural diffolution togerher with 
' WT thedeclining alteration thereunto tending, 
at; MW x. $iritly if fHonifies 2 violent difſolution of 2 mixe body through 
aud WF .nmeceding Parrefaltioe. Hence thoſe may be advertiſed, who do 
ma woneoully confound Purrefation 2nd Corruption, taking them for 
we. 
— Ws Species are Combeſtion, oh vr Corruption by Mceriſh 
re, and Correprion th zyry moyfture. You exlal 
n he- ind the natures of then by what hath been (pocen dettre. o 
vered Wherher jon is le ro che Elettience, as they are 
and Y ww conviting mixr one wichrhe other, is a Doube toved 
mint Þf ſome. 1 Anſwer, char a cotal Corruptino is impoſſible, a purtial, 
life ts Y $ae happens every hour ; for we ſee zyry bodies, 2s Clouds, diffol- 
on wevery day : the like happens in the Region of Fire, where fiery 
"ye ledies are diffolved every day, and orhers again generaed. In the - 


Enh and Water ſome bodies are likewiſe corrupred,and orhets ge 
terared every day ; ſo Gold, Silver, and all gther bard Merals, . are 
knerimes violently corrupted under che earch, from anexcinfick. 


jetene and purcifying bear. 
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| CHAP. XXL. 


Of Light. 


1. What Light «©. The manner of the produtlion of « Flame. 

2. The Properties and Effetls of Light. 

3. That Light is an Effett or conſequent of 4 Flame. Whence it hy. 
pens that our Eyes ſtrike fire when we but our F orebeads again ay 
hard Body. That Light « not a quality of fire alone. That Light » 
not fire rarefied. That where there u Light, there is not alwaies bug 
near is its. How Virginals and Organ are made to playby thew 

elves. - 

a” Light & 4 cominnons ebdutlion of the Air. That Light uk 
fuſed to 4 far extent in an inſt ant, and bow. Why the whole treo 
Air 11 not enlzghtned at once. * « 

5+ The manner of the Lights working upon the Eye-fight. That fight © 
1: alduated by reception, and not by emiſſion, | 

6. Thereaſon of the difference between the extent of \[|lumination ad 
calefaction, T hat Light cannot be precipuated. - 

7. That Light is not the mediate cauſe of all the Aft proc BY 
Stars. T hat Light hath only « power of atting immediate! 
ſe the optick, ſpirits, How the Air happens to her P 
{adn great light. That a ſndden great Light may blind, kill, wed 
4 AN = an Apoplexy. biefls viih 

8. Hew Light renders all Objelts vifible. "T. Alomey 
ate 4 Bf x 19s with water appear! roll Alog os _—_ 
apparent Colomrs, Why a great Objelt appears but ſmall to ont dat 
off. T be diff erence berween lux and lumen What « Bram is. What « 
Splendeny 15. That the Lights begot = Stars, and other f{ ame an 
Por ed ſpecie., Hew t lum Empyreum 4: ſad tobe 
pre 


I, VV-* are now to ennumerate and anfold the remaining 
qualities riſen from the mixture of the Elemensy 

ſuch are Light, Colours, Sounds, Oders, and Sopers. 

We will firſt begin with Light, as being the excellenteſt among 


chem. 
Light 
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PIES emanating from flaming fire. A flaws is nothing 


—_ 


incraaced Ait expanded and deducted in 
laidqualified Air. The difficulties requiring illuſtration are, 1.How 


the fire comes co be condenſed. 2. How impriſoned. 3. Why the 
Ait doch immediacely ſurround it. 4. How light is propagated, and 
the manner of its ation, 

As to the firſt: Fire I have told you will nor burn unleſs ic be 
condenſed ; for being naturally rare, it penertrxes t the in- 
craſſaced Air with eaſe : bur being condenſedir doch nor, it 
is adjoyned to'a heavy groſs: body ( namely, the winimee's of the 
Earth and Water ) which doch put a Hop to irs paſs; bur neverche- 
leſs the force of fire is by re:ſon of thoſe adjayned heavy 
winwe s : For fire being ly detained by them is grown 
ſironger. 2. Fice being to divide another thick body makes uſe of 


po eoararteg epcmencdes Earch to divide ir, which it effeRts by 
procruding denſe parts before ic ; for chrough ics fingle rarity 
cquld nor. | 


2, Fire flying our and being expulſed our of a mint body, if it 
ad doth noc meer with incrafſated Air co recain it will paſs and vanifh; 
buc hinting againſt incraſſaced Air ic firives to paſs ; the Air »gain 
png inns doch maintain her continuity wich all her force x 
wee) y, the fire _—_ circularly makes a circul-rdent incothe 
of the ſaid thickned Ayr, which igbears 1gunt, the advenient 
Ayr alſo firiving from all parts to recover its fituation, and therefore 
peceddarily ſurrounding thefire. The Ayr again is 8lſo become firon- 
cab ger, becauſe of its viglent Cerention, nomwithſtinding the fire be- 
es of ing the more potent dorb dideet itincoan ovilor tound Figure, in 
4a the ſame manner as Wind firiving to. paſs the water doth-blow ir 
he « up into a bubble. Fire being thus condenſed, impriſoned, and ſur- 
a tounded wich chick ayr, and diduQing the ſame ayr inc aoval or 
the jound Figure is called a Hime. "80 
. IL The properties of a flame are 1. to be burning hor, 2.t6 bean 
( lax inwvinas: ) illuminating lighe. The burning proceeds fon 
the particles of condenſed fue violently firiking chrough the moi- 
; Rureof a mixt body, wherebyric. divides it into aſhes, or 2 black | 
cruſt tending to aſhes, Beſore few the manner of emanation of 'Þ7 "king 
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nts, les firſt examine, what jt-is we call Lighe */ Tight is thac 200 ure 
is viible, and renders all things abouc ic viſible, + ; 
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* That = 
__ ſperits 
Iiſo:ried 
through 


the. pack. ſudden flime, that is qui 


a. 


is nothing, bus thar, which) iffe&s md 


that fire doth royphni pr" Set pg the <7 


of emanation oropetationet Light, You mult apprehend the op. 
uck ſpitits ta. be 4 thin coming us body, equally interwoven 
chrough all ics parts with 2 proportion of. thin yer 2 little condenſeh 
fire, ( for were ir not a lietle denſe 1c could not heat ) forhat iris 
very lik: to the ambient ayr in ſubftance and irs other qualiries, 
2, Su it tobe an zyr, We muit conceive it to be continuogs 
with theambient ayr, when the eyes 2rc open. This premicted, 1. 
iofer- lighs.co be noching elſe bur a-continuots obduction of the 
Ayr cau(:d by a laming fare. Bur let me bere increxr your ſerious 


. 


intention wpon what I (hall diſcover ng the nature of Li 
it being es of the diffculceſt mylilfe: of all Philoſophy, 

ics effets are luminous to the Eye, yer irs nature is obſ 
yy wacneerr wer, The ſearch of this moved Plas to lee 
Athens and (et (ile for Sirily to ſpeculate thoſe flames of che mouny 
Etna. Empedeches the Philoſopher hazarded himſelf fo far for tg 
mike a diſcovery of the-narure of a flame and its light, rhat he left 


has in-the Mongibell fire for an experimen, a b 
ka rpoſe. Ic1s almoſt known to all, how Far, An 
_ ipping from —_—_ Miſenas to berravetſed to 
the Mount ither curiohity had driven him tefi- 
thom the depths of the Velyvian flacnes, but before he could feel 
"© a 
1, then I prove phe 13 an of a flame. 
is no une but ic cauſerh lighe; and byrche light we knowir is 
Sme; Ergo, Light is an i acadent,” and a opriety 
quarts wod; of a flame , the Anrecedence i ndoadeed; the hoc 
a Candle,a Torch, a focall flame cauſe lights 2- Or did you ever ſee 
light ang{doubred of the fame of it? Whac is the reaſon, when 
we hir our fore-beads againſt any hard thing, we ſay rhere ftrikes 4 
lighr our of our eyes #. Jt is, becauſe-che violence of the (roke did 
diſcominuate the optick ayr,through whichthe condenſed fire * 6d 
unice and didudt the intrinfick ayt, which was incrzfliced through 
theſamefroke, and ſo made flame, or rather a flaſh, whichis 4 


quickly lighred, and quickly laid, 
Secondly, Light is tior a f poker wr PAWL 
fu wack ſe, whe overlain; have | 


; dur to» 
hghe the. 
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concrary we fine, that there is firtinherencin rbeayr,and many 
bode, yer the zyr remains dark after the deſcent of rhe Plg- 
es. 2, Were fire naturally 6ght, we could never be in darkneſs, 
becauſe che vaſt Region of fireis (6 Jarge, rherir could nor bur iltu- 
Kaze chrice cheerenc of the ayr, ooo 
” Thirdly, Light is nor fire rarcfied and exporrefted chronghonr all 
the dimenhons of the ayr : for who couldever imagine, that a Can- 
dk, being ſo ſmall 2 flime, ſhould ſerve to he drawn our through 
the ayr, and fill ic witt lighe co the exrenc of (ix or eight Leagues? 
for a Candle may be (cen ar Sex in 2 clear dark night fix oc eight 
off or furrher, ſo char irs abſurd to ſmagine this; and un- 
wacthy of 2 Philoſophers maintaining ir. 5. It is impoſſible rhac 
ke could be ſo exaRtly mixe with ayr in an inftanc for fo large an 
excent. 3- There is never a particle of iNluminared ayr, bur it is 
lighe ro che full exrenc of the il|umination, if G, then there maſt be 
apene:ration of bodies, pk 1; ot 
© Fourrhly, Light is not fire rarefied ; for wergie 6, then thar fire 
hich is taoſt racefied ſhould be t, burthe conſequenceis 
falſe, Ergo, the Anrecedence alſo. I prove the falfiry of the conſe- 
: Fire in Brimſtone, or flaming Brandy if aire reve thin 
fire of a Candle, and yer it doth nothing ner enlighten ſo/inuch 
whe dime of « Candle, Fire mott t , wit 15 arutfly; is © That 
call light *,Lamps have barnedin To-nbs for many years roge- lucid. 
ther, and have ealighrned che ſame for ax many yerrs; but iris ab- 
ſurd to conceive, that fire could havelafted, or been ſufficient robe 
refed c h the ayt for” ſo _maby years; ſome fi deny the 
poſſibilicy of jt, afthough the ſame may bebrovght to pag archi 
preſencrrine.. ©. * =} he 
4. Where light is chere is not alwaicy hear: ner ro ir {for if 
rey ep rnc ben tn cel ig ove an * heat; Lys 
this is averrec to be falſe in Grenland, Where intheit” d1y-ſeaſor) =_—- | 
is a8 Tight 48 ir is in the Exft-Tndies, and Wigher thin Tris itr ti 
9 the Winter, and bo (tHe hear” inthe Tadies "is ny 
intenſe chan ic is in Grealead'; for ir is ever hot, 2 
EE ada an nts ea " Sond rooms 
of 4. af Talib | nee ro prove all 
Raſe" n chat where aver Li "chin ths "Pak 
aiey 4; 
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the Author ) depended wpen the y arefaftion and condenſaion of 
ſubril body, conſerved in a Cavity within the bulch of the whole 
mew : for as ſoon mew nyons any ang Ee guney 
poti. Aud there is no danbe, buttht grew out of the rarefailion of th 
ſubril Liquer be made uſe of, which was dilated 4 ſorn & the dey. 
warmed by the Sun beams. Was cver a wile man io much 
to be made to believe, that a lictle ſubul Liquor could blow the 
bellows of Organs, and that the beams of che Sun mcxs) wow, 
through Boards and Iron and rarebe rhe Liquor contained therein; 
nd that tne interpolnion of a cloud ſhoul the ſound of the 
Iofirument z if , why (hould por the interpolition of a board 
ther leſſen the ſound ? for a boord SY away more heat 
a thing than che interpofition of a thin cloud. The buſineſs is this, 
there was no heat required to the motion of the ſaid Inſtrument”) 
for bad chere been (o, = fice made inthe Room could have ( ol 
the ation of the Sun after ics deſcenfion. The Inftruments were 
made $o move by a piece of Clock-wark, which was p near oy 
the keyes ; the work it ſelf was moved by we'ghrs to in, 
otherwiſe by a thing made wichin is like to the ſpring of z 
Waichz now when the wheels are almoſt run about, then 1 
keyes firike feebler, and ſo the ſound is diminiſhed ; his he 
che incerpokition gf a cloud z neither is rheze any ſuch carefaRions 
he imagines to him(cl, and therefore is infinicely aiſtaken throogh- 
out bis Book in the nature of rarefaRtion and candenſation : Whett- 
fore this isno amadree. paruidy, ov alwaies hot. 

2. The Game Philoſopher argues, That the reaſon, why we do not 
Rh oeneRof, Log , is becavſc it is not hor h to move 
ourtaft ; for that, which moves out tat by hear; myſt'be of the 
ſame warmth, or hocter. - Thifis anqther ſuppoſed ſubcilicy of kis. 
Thar, which is not warm, cannot be (aid co be hor, becauſe heat 18% 
= agrage vary us yeonny ook, x) i 

y, that the cold of earth or water doth overcome it, . that 
3s not to be called hot, or wartn, but cold ; even ſo iris here; in cu 
that Lighc hath not ſo much heat as to warm, but rather cools,ox 
ſeel ic enough in the Winter,ig is noe to be ſaid ro be hor, bur cold, 
| VYhocould imagine that « Candle ſhould heat the Ayr 
ge hey LH A, light excending about in cicrumſerenc 


IV, Sight is x continues ebdatign,; of teutng wp, cc pub | 
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Coke eb alan wtrigagie . 
=] body of tbe ayr,n the ame manner almott as wi ub- 
” der Farer ra putts whole body of it to a 
the all ics body. I ſayic 


y cauſe this 
equally and circularly, like as when you blow ſudds up into 
bbs , Which likewiſe ſeems to create a light. The apvbeing ob- 
ducted originally about the light, tus Whole body is alſo obducted to 
a far extent ac the very ſame moment : For ſuppofting that the ayc 
continuous, and that here is no ſuch condenſation ( as the Vul- 
pr imagines ) as pads ee} neuen parts or diminution 
of quantity, the ayr being crutt up at one place, mult alſo be cruſt 
wail about co 2 certain excent : The lame is manifeſt jon water, by 
gies a thick wind cirough a:Rged underocath ir,” Which lizcle 
mod ( al: bough yapropertionxe tothe heavy body of water, which 
k raiſes ) up all the paces of water at once, that is, in #mo- 
ment ; the reaſon is, becauſe the water being continuous, and no- 
thivg b:rween ic th all ics mentions bur what j3-continu- 
ous, lyech as contiy y cloſe (which is the neareſt cloſeneſs) as 
' an be conceived ; wherefoxe puthog one part up, you 
my ar the ſame inftane puff up alt-che ocber parts abqur is; be- 
Guſ: they cannot incrocede into one another. - Or i 
the reaſon why o improportionie a (hould (uflice £0 bear 
ws beavy a body as the water, ({ fog 8 putt of mind; 4F ig be'blewn 
deep under the water, will raiſe hfry pounds of water, more-ovileſs, 
according to irs force ) is, becauſe the wind beving movedchenee> 
teft parts of water, they bear one anocher up continuarely unto the 
pery Surface. So iris mthche ayr 1a 9% Wh the fire, Winch 
« the ſame infltans doth puff op al} ics-parrs X 
| of re, and that it way 
ics whole body without an inerinkck incraſſation, then the leaſt 
muſt fir the whole cradt of Air abour it. 1 anſwerfThat the Air * To wi 
ullys *,and not thorowly throughour all ies dimen- "=riaſccal- 
Fl wiped dich ly obdufted-is its 7,7 Pere 
(ens according £o the farce of the Bame.: whnd.ie is OG 
4 l 
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* That is 


homogenc. iis obrended ſo far as the (aid ayr 1s continuous *, and 
oully coa- the force of the fire. The reaſon then, why « ligh is rerminat 


_ Tinuous, 


af the fame partly 

crinkck bodies Cer Galahta ir,a fo 
on. The clearer the zyr is, the greacer li 
taining no.exrrancous bodies cannox contratt it ſelf fram rhe obrens 
fice by expe)ling(uch bodies, buc being totally continwus 
is 


s 


chrough the concraQtion of the ayr,and oft times through the 
of an intermediate body as of thick and exhalanons. 


t - Ti \ 


V. The cauſe why a denſe body is unc1pthle of ainga 
light, is by reaſon it is contiguous, and cannot be obduted, a 
firerchr, as ic were. 

1 have ſaid, Thar chat is lighe which moves oureye-lighteven bence 
'I wil ſenſibly prove co you, that highe is norhing but 2 continuous oftÞ 
duQion of ayr e that the oprick ſpirirs are for the greateſt pare 
an ayr, ro-which the external ayr, when the Eye-lids arc open, is 
jayned in continuity and becomes one continuous body with the 
opuck ayr, in a manner 4s when one flozt of water toucheth and 
ther continuately one, Wherefore then, when the 
«yr is continuouſly obdufted, as far 2s where ic is continwated toour 
oprick ayr, it muſt neceſſarily alſo obduft znd ſtretch the ſame 
rick ayr, becauſe ic is continuous to ir. That light moves the fig 
by firecching the oprick ayr is evidenc, tn tle when we lot 


ageinft che light, alcbough its origin is far off, we feel 2a ftrerching ih 
our 


2. VVhen we have wearied our ſelves by ſeeing we com» 
plain ctharwe feel « frerching in our eyes, In caſe theayr is not 
obdudted ſo far as ro reach our eyes, then we do nor ſee it ; ax wheh 
a thing is our of ſigh, the reaſon, why we cannor ſee ir, alrbough 

ing is interpoſed ro hinder, is becauſe icy ing doth vet 


obſerve, ('w1 
Ego 
[4 
VL Thefire cf « Flame is t6 ſome exrent Fſperſed - 
Ayr, andio far it henrthe Ayr teverthelelt ity 


much | 
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wed furcher extended. The Sun, which isuhe 
in the Sumaes reaghtes 5© us 10 4 very 
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; if 
would reach a hundred or moretimes further copay, og | 
| Cre in deat in the rartid one? and —_ mp wk, 
LY nn nn 
imagined. So that it was no leſs Miſtake to believe that the 
| 

| 


Wn's lighe could be preapicned in a Glaſs,and ſome to have colleR- 
tdof ic noleſt then rwo Ounces and half a day : The vertue of chis 
Precipicare is deſcribe to penetrate 1nco the ſubſtance of the hard- 
et Mera). 1 do believe thu ic is very poſſtble ro precipirare fuck 
{mull bodies confticured out of the fiery emiſſions of che Sun, whoſe 
vertue cannot but CN edominance of 
frein them ; bur nevertheleſs it 1s not the light w Ich is 

ted, bur fiery ſubſtances, neirher is fire the lighr it ſelf, bur the cauſe 
efic. Light 1s a property following the union of a flame with the 
Ayr, wherefore the Ayr 1s rather to be ciken for the principal Sub- 


VII. 4 is not the primar cauſe of all the effects produced hy 
the Scars, but cheir rem peramentr and exſuperaring her. Actiden- 
- err their remoreneſs and remiſſion of bet may be 4 

of coldneſe, and increflirion of the Ayr, and 1y of 


nodſcutiry. The light of rhe Sor doth not comfort the vital Spt« 
firs, neither dorh ir aR immedimely upon them ar aft 
through irs heat ic may help and excice the vital hear of ſotte 
ature-<. SIEL I3 
The light hach only a power of «ting immedigrely md | 
qathe Oprick ſpirits, and t alrering chem, dre of 
mediate cauſe of Vical and Animat Atrerations, - 1 prove ir; Wyou 
rant borpnt into the hight, you feel 2 diftention; or ra- 
theran obcenfion of yout vifive ſpirits 3 return again out of the light 
ico the dark, and you will firſt percgive 8 relaxation, and afterwards 
{ comraRtion of your fight. The mediared effect of highr is x 
ting ef the Vitz! and Animal Spirics, | 
ord o go 
ſudden great lighe ceaſes x burfling 
when the Air ts ſo mech gbrended, that it em rerch 


veceſfa y it muſt burſt, A burfling iy4 ſudden 
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a body chroughout all its dimenhons and as is were, The 
is a great lightning or aflath before a thunder 
if the (ame buriiing do reach diamexricaſly ro the optick air of an 
open eye, it will certainly blind yea lomeume kull a man, be, 
cauſe the ſame burſling is continued unto and upon che optick ſpi- 
rits, and ſomecimes is alſo further concinuated, that it burfleth the 
whole Treaſure of the Animal ſpirits, which neceſſarily muſt effet 
an Apeplexy. A man coming forth ſuddenly out of tbe dark into z 
great light, is ofcen (truck Lind, beczule his opuick Spirits are built. 
"_ through the ſudcen and firong obtention ; or if it obrends the 
optick Air to the next lower degree, ſo as it may not cauſe abwth 
ing, is theo produceth a dazl ng of the fight,that 18, an over-(trexchs 
ing of the optick ſpirits. 

UI. How light renders all things viſible ts a matter worthy of 


A being thus obrended and made viſible through light,is were 
minated-. every where abour by the ſurfaces of terminiced bodies, 
Theſe terminated (urfaces refilt the obrended air, and according ty 
their ſevetal degrees of mixcure or of fundamental light and dats 
neſs do atcenuate , refraft, diminiſh, contrat or condenſnerhe 
obrenhon, If the ſurface of the refilling obz:& is continuous and 
weighty, it attenuates and refradts or reflects the light of che at ; 
and of thar nature is water, for water being adunited to air in conti- 
nuity,doth not only ſuligin the obcenhon of che air, bur alfo through 
its ceflexion the obrended air yet more,and ſo the obterfion 
upon the water muſt be greater, by reaſon it ops the obdudted ar 
more then any thing elſe ; wherefore irs light is thinner bur withal 
greater,& makes all bodies therein captained ſhew greater.Bekides, 
water containing much air in her body, ſufferech alſo an obrenhos 
of char, whereby bodies mult ily appear bigger then they 
ace. bes pr wap iece of Money 1n a PR 
pears bigger"then ic is, 1s becauſe che water chr impregnation 
wich peregrine air, proper thickpeſs and continuity doth refle,and 
admit muck obt air oc light, which being altered by che co- 
lour of the money, doth appear much digger, then if ſeen chrough 
thin air alone, 

ighc is diminiſh, becauſe the aic is condenſed, ſo that what- 
ever doch condenſe tbe air mult diminiſh xs light and 
Whatever body lightappulies againRt,ic is thereby d 
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According Qs depend X condenin, te : 
ing © thi Ion, the light is graduall 
diminiſht, and darkned; if it be rerminaced 10 a hy dents _ 
, then it appears black; if againſt a body, that hath leſs eartb, 
of y, it appears brown, that 15 to (ay, at the point ofrefleion 
againit an Object ; and ſo gradually in all other, 

This being wrought upon the terminating obtenſion by an 
objected z it Ercxerculled 10.2 certain diftance, namely, as far 
as the cepercutient adlion of that object can reach, which is as far, 


& until the Air doch recover its proper (tation, If we arefar off from 
an Object, it appears leſs then it 15, becauſe irs ation doth dimi- 


 viſhgradually hike unto the fireams of water, which about thecen- 


tex of ation are greater , but the more remore they are,the leſs they 


Fa Flame is called 2 Light ( Lax) becauſe ic begers light, T he 
byte in the Arie called (Lame) en Hammnation, Wherefore 
ights are not really difimmgmſhe, but raone. Neither is a flame 
® be called a light, unle(s when it doth obduRt the Air ; neither is 
the Air to be termed a light of illuminacion, unleſs when it is obdu- 
OS ducted line of a ame tenging diredtly 
a,4 Beans is 2 di line of a from 
the ro-the Gircumference. 
A is theincention of light by a refleRtion or refraftion 
wpon 2 thick continuous ſmoorh body. 
The Lighcs begor by the Stars, andother Bimes, ze vor diftin- 


iſht ſpeczs, becauſe they upon the ſame cauſes, namely”, 
eo Gee cad: Nix. Their C1 conhlis im conkiltency, puricy, 
digneſs, Fc. 


The Carluns E mpyrenes, 01 Heavens of the Argetrore faidto be. 


| bucid ; which may be underſtood tropically, ot properly, If pro- 


y, poſſibly ir hath a vertue of obducting che air like unto a flame, 

tropicilly, lucid is equipollenc ro glorious, The Bodies of theri- 

ſen Saines appear glorious 2nd ſplendid, pollibly becauſerhey 
Hall be more ayry and fiery, that is flammy, 


b Xxx CHAP. 


Nataral Philoſophy. Pany! 
CHAP. Xx11. 
Of Colours. 


». The Awmthers Definitionef a Colour. That Light u 4 Colour, Ati. 
liocles De fmition of colour examined, 

2, Scaligers Abſurdities ronch = Colowrs and Light. 

3- What color Light is of ; why tereed « Sngle Cola, The 
- doth not © hctence rendey an Objett viſible. * How a mit 

Coloxr worketh wyon the fight ; and bow it 1s conveyed to it. 

4. The Canſes of the variations of Mercury in its colowr through each 
everal EpAr At 19% : 

5. That { olours are aA relations only te our ſight. Thats mixt 
colowr it not an intentional quality. T hat fo ole retnicn efeeven 
there iu an abſolute w their original Swbjetts. Howthe 
ſame fundamental colowr1 alt. 

6. That there are no apparent colours, but all are true. 

/ 7+ The Differences of colours. What colour focal fire ef. The funds 

; went al colour 1 of no13t bodyes. 

8. What refleftion of light is. What reſraFtion of colours 6s "ol 
Definition of colour rejetied. The Effelts of a denble refle The 
Reaſons of the variations of Colony in Apples held wer the water and 
Loney: flaſſer. The wariation of ilnmination by vwariow 
G 

9. Le - "Divifen of Glaſſes. The canſt of the variation of colour in 4 


;/aw, 
LO, The Nature of Refr ation. Why colours. arenct refrabied in the 
Ee. 


- 
- 


IL, Olwr is « Mode or Quality of a mixe being, through which 
- it moves the fight :. if ſo, the certainly Light 18-2 Co- 
=__ For, 
. Ir proceed; from a mixt body, 
2. It moves the fight primarly, immediately and per ſe. T prove 
it, ed ge light from darkneſs, and alight body rnd 
dark one by our fight ; ego it moves the fight. 
Probably you may devy my Definition of colour ; a 


— 


ſhall for your further ſatizfaRti ic with that of Ariftetle, , 
and it to be cotſencaneous to it, differing only it Preahion, 
ours being leſs univerſal and nearer to ſenſethen his, Lawes (which 
is equipolient tocolour) E oe guatenss perſpicus, Light 
or rather Illuminacion is the a&t of a perſpicuous body: quareams per- 
ſpiems is redundant. By eftur is implied an aQuation or motion. 

2, By perſpicuons is intended a body, thas is capable of recerwving 
or rather of refleQing light ; Andis nor the fight capable of recei- 
ving or refleQing lighr, and of being aQtuaced by ic ? 

Or if you will cake colour for a qualicy, following the tempera- 
ment and miltion of the Elements, the difference is nor grear, this 
being a Definition of colour as it 1s confidered inir (elf & prior; ; ' 
the ocher deſcribed « peſterzor; relatively and accidentally ; for ir is - 

accident to it to move the fight. I cannor but refleR at Scahigers 
boldneſs, who pretending to exceed Carden in ſubcility, ſo as he 
ſeemed to reprehend and corre& him in every DiſtinQion, burwith , Kc. 
more abſurdicy chen he ſuppoſed Ceardes to be leſs ſubcil ; andpar- he quored 4 
ticularly about Colours and light, Exerc. CCCXXV. d.* 2, Here place,othir” * 
be infers a real and formal difference berween an Accidenc and its wiſe L 
| SubjeR ; th& contrary hath ſo plainly been demonſtrated. wil _ 

2, Thatan Accident is conſticuted out of a Power and 48. The teak. of 
fility of which is deteed in my Diſp.of Pow. Theſe Aſſertions are theſe c«n- 
oc exempred from Abſurdines. * : ſequencer 

I. AnAccident and a Subſtance being really and formally different, 
and _— production to one ſubltantial efhcienc, it follows 
that a Subltance producerh effects differing from ir ſelf in ſpecie. 

: + 2, Thata Subſtance is an efficient of a Power and At. Power 

and Act being two poſitive contraries, one ſubſtincial efficient is 

pv inferred to be an efficient ſecundums idem ad idens of two poſitive 

. Contraries z for a power according to Ariffetle is not a privation ; 
forthen it were 2 wow ens reale, but a politiv-, 

' 3. Neither is Power or Subſtance the true matter of colour. N 

the power;for that is like co the matrer:nor the ſubliance,thir being 

the ſole whole ſubſtance : Wherefore if neither power or ſubftance 

be che true marter,it_ cannot be atfy rel thing ; becauſe whatever is 

real conſiſts of Macter and Forms Wherefore ([iich he) we ſhowld (a 


ifckes a ſubſtance for its ſabjef#, wherein if*is inherent ; bat in is 
it bath a power 


aft out of which it is made one in the (ubjetl, and 
frow the jabjel, ou of which ofence ths pep of viii 
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edaced. A manifeſt conrradi8ion:: Firſt be ſeth, that a Acc.” - 

You hath alwaizs a ſubſtance for ics ſubjeR and yer «fr | 

2 power and a, Affuredly none will affirm a powet tobe in an ac. 

cidenc, but in the ſubje& for to receive ſuch an Accident ; this he 

allowett himſelf: for an accident (ſaith be) is alwaies in a ſubſtance 

as its ſubje& ; ergo it hath irs eſſence from a ſubjeR : if then a ſub« 

x giveth its eflence, it viveth precedemtia and conſequentia eſe : it 

15 then the power that is trom the ſubjeR, as alſo the aRt ; ogoan 

Accident 1s nothing but the ſubje&t modified. 

4. Conftitucing Principles, as Matter and Form, arerequired 
exilt at one time : bur the power and a&t cannot exift at one time x 
for afſoon as the a& is advened, the power is fled, If then you of 
ſertir to be a principrans generationts, then the ſubject thus conliticty- 
ted doth confilt of a Principle per ſe, and anocher per accidens : Fe- 
fides ic followes, that an accident is at) aftwu paris 3 if lo, then an 
accident is more perfeR then a man or an Angel. Wherefore ic ap- 
pears that a colour is nothing eHe bur modification of a ſubjeR,and 
of the ſame rank chat orher accidents are of ; beſides, that culouc is 
a exempred from a power and a&t, and that the ſubſtance is rather 

ro be conceived to be infirufted with a power of being coloured, 

: The ſubſequene diflinRion confirms my Interprecation of hig 
words : For (ſaich be) hghe 1 an att of viſibility : that is, it is as 
aQtion upon a viſible ſubltance;ſor vitibility in the abſiraRt being in- 
viſible, he ought racker ro have declared how a lucid ſubſtance Qed 
through its modality, or iion upon our ſenſe. The ſame Fcal; 
in the ſaid Df. aſſerts, that Light is neicher white or whicenefs, Ne 
doubt ic is no whireneſs ; for that he never ſaw exiſtent without a 
body, unleſs ic was a Spirit in his Fancy : But the queſtion is, whe-  * 
ther it is not White ? His Argument alledged againit ic is, becauſe 

1 xc cannot beſecn in che Air, and dorh nor rerminare the fight. The 

7 former condition of his Reaſon is Swplicucer neceſſary : the larreris 

| Ty mm 6 ar} ook by conſequence. I reply to_| 

s 2 | 

3. Tharlight is viſible in rhegir, as I have ſhewed before. _ 
2, Light were it imaginable tinherein an infinite ſubjeR, it 


would be i 4 yerſnove che ight carminarely; for / 
dlindW by a1 Crnrel, knowes wh BE = 8 
3. Light 
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a man who is 
and when night, becaufe che of the Sun m bis 


Airy abt obeuſely, atd yer he neither ſecs the 


4 The airs incermination is falfly ſuppoſed to be the cyuſe of ics in- 
vhbilicy : yd dabnrs byromne Pragy a deing and cerming- 
tion in the concrete acre convertible. Furcher it is evidene, thar 
bgh muſt be neceſirily rerminared doth in the body, whence it is 
ived, and inthe body wherein it is received ; bocwithtianding 
it is not alwaies neceflary for us to perceive or ſee the lights termite 
nation in ir ſelf ; for that we ſeldom do, although ir is terminated 
in and by our hgh. —_ to our foreſtared definicion light is 
accounted a colour, but molt tingle, that is, wirhout any compoſi- 
tion, or refleftion, | 
IL. I call light a fingle colour, not abſolutely, as if it were ſoit 
its own nature and conllitution, but beciuſe it moves out 
ly without repreſenting any mixt colour With it to the X 
mw fingle mocion of light 1s one ics obtenſion cofitivuaced it! the CO 
optick air,& is otherwiſe known 5che DAME Of an iaver minare Pelll- froved *. 
ad *. In caſe light be refleed an pinedin great quitity by.air wichour bes 
thickned and Comewhar condenſed by thin and by a lictle condenſed ing rermi- 
elouds,ic produces at hick pellucid ot whitenefs in the air,vvhich con. 23d: by 
tiuared co the optick air, produces the ſatrie whitenels there. This 2 
we perceive when the Sun is ſaid to ſhite, which ic doth ever, when _P 
nochick denſe clouds are interpoltd,& that its Raies are condenſed 
by thin clouded air being a litcke condenſed. That the thin (hini 
ight js Whitiſh, is further apparent by the Peripatetich deſcripri 
whire. White is a colaur,ahich doch molt diſperſe the 
ſodoth the Sun ſhining light 3 ergo ic is whitiſh. Or accord 


thers, White is that, Which containeth much ſight : gel phc is + hb 


oft whice : becauſe ( proprer wewnrquodg, i mugas: - 
tale) Light being t yn {onrlang Tong be moſt 


ein it ſelf. 
vw (Caich 
bow 2 


HT. Light (Lowes) | viſibulit 
ie Rn BE Cons he word But how 


ov © 


Payy 


Ra 


= Thin. 
of ir ?-Su 


of 
—- mo othes punding' qty Ent ie ora 
rich gutkers, congraſts, gg geo the ayr a lictle and ſtaies irs oþ- 
Eohgo is rhe; that which gacherech ic yer moreis zelew. Tha 
doch gather jt moſt is Flack, that which tarkes ic les 
boy, Lads gradually, This gathering of the obrended ayr by the 
objected mijxt gs is a kind of a pinching, whereby the ayris 
centinuately pinched, to the extent of a cercain Sphere. The ayr 
being pinched doth continuately pinch rhe opuck ayt, Which if ix 
be a little pinched by an row Wo colour, it diſcerneth it tobe 
white, or jf very much ic diſcecneth ic tobe black ; hence when we 
enter 1140-2 mourning Room hung about with black cloth We Fer 
cave a zerfedt pinching or comractionin our Eyes. 
ivy ROY «+ demanded, Whence this various manner of pi 


at pinching i is cauſed by a ſolid obzeR, if bo, - 


cbs be Glider ajes is the more it ſhould pinch, and conle- 
; quently the blacker it ſhould be, which ſeems ertaneous 3 for Gold 
*ny picich- 15'of a yellaw colour, whi herwiſe ſhould be blackeſt, becauſe 
A it is che "of ſolid of ns ., 
unec- ner of pinching * depends upon the degrees of the gather 
ta oþ. light of obrended ayr, That which Joth moſt gather  - _—_ 
tenſion, bur ral , being a continuous or fluid body is a denſe” and contiguous 
rather a ; ſo that che more denſe cha; a body is, the more lighe it I 
relaxing or ad pinches the Rronger, and conſequently is the deeper 
— wag Bur thar, which is continuous alchough very thick yer ir —_— 
7» — -, near ſo much as > the light flee becauſe irs continuity 
on of the ws oy, its paſs, and ſo the light upon it and producess 
light, and eridor, wheteas a contiguous body diyides he ayr and givech way 
drawing a f K's entrance, and ſo it pinches, and next darkneth ir, Where 


Gee bet fore Gold being continuous, thar is, conſiſting of much water cans 


denſed, and ayr inctaflared, refleAs the light, and ſo prodoces 
ig cles” Colepder. Now char Gold confiflech ef choſe mort paith, I provei 
ed,& dead» beczuſe Gold contains a Lentor in it, ( whichis a concomicant df 
ed by a warerand ayr Fr 351 fhanyes) you befofe,) for caſt a piece of Golds 
denle t6 the ice, andlet it lye_chete' for ſome pgoportionare tim 


_ beingraken our you 7. Sac th <du@ i ic into any form or 


confiſteth of a 


te, 


I anſwer, That this various math. © 
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SH yi reduce Geld into 3 Cal? you deprive it of its ſplendat 4 be- 
you have taken away its continuity of patts. 
IV. Give me leave to demonſirate to you the reaſons of all the 


warious colours which Afercary ittains to through its vari ob 
: 


ficions ; and thence you may colle& the reaſons of Colours 
fing all ocher bodies, ( whether Mineral or Vegetable) 
+ cher ſeveral preparations, | 
Mercery is 1. ſplendid, becauſe of its thick continuity of parry, 
2 Ies Silver. like colour derives from its paucity of contiguous 
s, which ic containing in that ſmall quantity doth render it a 
Fee darker than white, and i$ the cauſe, why it 1s not pellucid like 
unto Water. | 
' 3. The reaſon why Merexry beconeth white like unto a whice 
frotby being difſolved by 49s Fort. is, becauſe ic is diduted and *Or rather 
attenuiced through all irs dimenſions, and therefore colleRing and 
pinching the light liccle only,it peace white ®. 
. 4 Mercary changeth intoa yellow colour after jt hath been diſ- ofthe 49. 
ſolved by oyl of 77:r;o/, and being ſeparaced from the diffolvent by Forr. 
alulation it abides white, but being caft into water ic changerh 
W. 
" The whiceneſs, which remains in Afercary ifter the evaporation 
& mor is, the colour of the corofive ſalt coagulated intoan ar- 
remured body by the Mercurial vertue. The calling ic into water 
doth deprive it of the fore mentioned ſalc, which'is diſſolved ina 
wer ; char, which doth remain, is the courſer part of the ſaltin- 
orporated with the Mercury, Whoſe ſubltance contains ſuch a pro+ 
portion of earth as to gather ſuch of che obrended ayr and to 
K inco a yellowiſh colour. gi 
F- The _— of Mercury fublimare corroſive, and of Mer- 
ary ſublimate Dulufied derives more from the attenuated ſalt, than 
te body the Mercury. | — Os 
6. The ſame corrolive ee. 0: op-ed diffolved into fait wr> 
ter and precipitated by oy! of” Tartar” changerh into a clay red; 
you muſt nor imagine that it is the oyl of Tartar in a drop or 
th coloar rhe whole ſubſtance af He precipfrared body ; for 
of another colour, were it of th pe it ik Os» 
re to colour a whole dy 2 t of t | LIppEns 
the deprivation of the thi E corro 
inche water, Thar, 
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agion, 15 bing buc co free the | £:0M its detaining 
nd . bir doch by ding ett on by an iting © 
ix ſelf with ic jnco a (mall hody ; the red calour depends upon the 


© quanciry of chickned earth of che precipuate. 
; Gal not 1 porrune ud obs relation of colours befalli 
| Ty gther preparations, fince you may efily infer a —_ 
| chem from what hath been propoſed concerning the variatian 
colours in Mercury. 
_ V. From his ciſcourſe 1 do further infer, 1. That the formality 
of colours doth mainly conhilt in a reſpe&iveneſs and relation tg 
our light, and is no-hing elſe byr whae man by bis ſigh diſceros ir 
co be, for 'bad man no fight there would be no colonrs, 
there would be an alteration upon the ayr extended. Likewiſe hi 
would not be light but ayr ob ended ; $o that 1 ſay the Abſalmy 
ſomes Relationis ſuppoſite would be there,but not ipſa rela, 
e the Correlgnm 1s defeive, The like underſtand of ſounds, 
ſents, or tafts, which as to us are nothing byt certain realicies mo- 
ving our animal ſpirics by certain reſpeRive modes, which realiuies 
moving the ſenſes in certain modes are called ſuch or ſuch ſenſible 
qualicies : what they may befurther really in themſelves we 
nor, becauſe we perceive no more of them, chan what we call ſuch 
and ſuch ; theothers, alrbqugh real, yer we ſuppoſe rhem to be am 
entia, becauſe we do not perceive or know them, Bur I proveche 
Propofition, Al poſitive 2nd abſolute beings pres their aGione 
reſponding to cheir modes ; Bur none of theſe fore-mencianed 
qualities may be ſo cermed ſenſible qualities ( to wit, coloups, 
ſounds, &c. ) unleſs modifying es, 

2, That a mixc colour is not 3B intentional qualiry prodaced by 
the coloured objeR 1n the ayr, but areal qualicy, really inbering of 
effected in the ayr by the original aRion of a fundarencal colour, 
What ſhall an intentional quality at really ? Erge, Quuddaw offs 
eff ei, qued prixa non fuer s in canſe, Which contradidts thar Mane 
concludin 
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ie; bur chat cannot be, «rge thets is Do real diſtinction between 
chem. According totbe ſame rule we might raiſe areal difinRion 
"4 berween the coloured objeR immediately altering the ayr, andthe 
\ colour of {wwe produced in the ayr from chat colour being a Zave 
- in compariſon to the other. This real diftinRion is rejected by 
the lame Arguments ; becauſe a colour in che ayr or a Laney cannor 
exiſt, when the colour ( or Zax ) in the objeR is removed. 
" 3. That notwich(tanding, che reſpeCtiveformalicy, there is a real 
foundation in coloured bodies, Which js 4 certain degree of rempe» 
rature, whereby they being ſomewhat contrary to our ſenſe move 
and act, but mediately, upon ics ceemperament. 

4. That through this abſolure foundation a colour doch move 
or a& really upon the ayr, and through it upon ocher inanimate 
bodies, yet not as It is a colour, bur as it is an abſolute foundati» 
onor a degree of remperament. This mation is nat very confi» 
derable ; tor although it may move alight chin hody our ics place, 
yet it will hardly move lpcally a thick or denſe body, wherefore 
it is ridiculous to 021ntonate, that /xxzen of the Stars, otherwiſe tere 
med their Influences, (ſhould be the cauſes of ſo great effects upan 

, great bodies, as are adſcribed to them. 

VI. Colours are generally divided by the Peripateticks into twe 
ſorts, viz. into true, and apparent. Trae Colours are {uch as do reals 
ly inhere in their ſubjects in the ſame manner, as they ate"repre» 
ſented to the eye. Apparent ones are thoſe, which are not really 
inherent in cheir ſubjects in the ſame manner as they ſeem to be to 
our fight ; ſuch are the colours of a Rainboyy, or of a Pexcocks 

| feathers, or of the Sea-watet ; beeauſe theſe accarding to the ſeve« 
tal diftances and poGtjon. of the eye ſeem divers. The cauſe they 
impure to the light ( Lawen ) which according co its various aſpects 
renders the ſaid colouts various :the errour of this Doctrine will 
zwpear from-cheſe Concluſions, Nd Jed | 
.. 1, All Apparent colours are real and-crue> colours ; as for their 
being real colours but few doytoubr of it,” becauſe they dorealty 
move the Gight. That they are iruecolours I prove hence: That, 
which is a real colour, muſt be a crue colour, mT 
true 27e COweſtible ( es. Of verins covertianer; ) Wherefore if it be 
acolour.ic mult be;2irue colour;ion eſe none; formedochas: really 
- anderuly move the fight 48 thaewhich is firiculyxated arrue coloury 
& how-thould we — 7: 2. 
bu Y! Y 
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deny it tobe true a colour in ene ſenſe,namely merapbyfically ; bue 
in another, and in reſpeR roa true colour riftly ſo called, it ts noe 
true. I anſwer, That all the difference I find between chem is, thac , 
the one is mo-e durable or leſs changeable than the ocher, which 
dochnor make the one-mocre or leſs true than the ocher ; for did an 
apparenc colour move the fight otherwaies than ir doth, it would be 
no true colour, buc it moves the ſenſes as itis, and co molt mens 
fighe ic 1s che ſame continuing its duration : For when we ſeea | 
Rainbow, its colours do appear the ſame to all (tanding in the ſame 
place ; bur were chey not crue, they would appear in one ſhape t9 
one, and in ano: her to another, As for their different appearances 
and (hapes at ſeveral diſtances and poſitions is as well incident to 
choſe, which they call true colours, as to apparent ones ; For 4 
PiRture, where the colours are all real and true, will vary at ſeveral 
diſtances and poſitions. You will ſay, That a PiQure will not vary 
in colour, if you look upon it from the right oppoſite place, where 
che light is caſt in adue proportion, I anſwer, Neither will char, 
which you call the apparent colour of 2 Pifture vary, keeping the 
ſame place and diſtance : And what difference can you then make 
berween them ? The only difference between them is cheic more 
or leſs durability and changeableneſs which proceads from irs grez 
ter or leſs compatneſs of mixture. The colour of a Rainbow is as 
erue a colour at that poſition and diftance, as of any other objeR, it 
differing alope in durability ; for ſuppoſe a colour to be altered bya 
reduplication or over-caſting of another colout in ſubtance, bur the 
ſame in appearance; as for inftance, a painted face having its 
natural colour hid under a painted colour, © cert1inly you will ſay 
that the latter is only an apparent colour ; if ſo, wherein is the 
latter different from the former being a true colour ( as you call it) 
due in durability ? To wir,the paint weats off, and the ocher abides, 
The ſame is obſervable in the clouds,whoſe latting colour is blewiſh, 
cheir fading or painted colours are the rayes of the Sun incorport- 
wed with their bodies, really and cruly altering their laſting colours 3 
nevercheleſs this larrer is as trite a colour, as the paint was upon 
painted viſage. 

VII. The differences and number of colours are various and 
many z. for every cemperament hath a ſeveral colour arrending it 3 
Bur as it Was not every inſenhblealteration of ——_— that 
eonficuted a new. remperaue, ſaving that alone,yhi —— 
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ſo neither doth every inſenfible alteration of colour conftiture 2 
new colour, bur only ſuch a one as isſenfible. Colours are either 
durable and leſs mixt, ( w5:xti & pavcioribus ; non Vero minus wixts) Or 
changeable,and mor e mix, that is, with extrinfck bererogeneoes 
bodies : So that a durable colour ariſes from a compact tempers- 
menc of the Elements included by extrinfick bodies ; the other 
depends upon a leſs compact union of che Elements. 

Changeable colours are various alſo according to the lights re- 


fiRion, of refrattion, and its various incidencies upon objeRts which 


cauſerh them to appear either whiter or blacker,or otherwiſe lighrer 
or darker. A changeable colour is ſomerimes accidental roa perſi- 
flenc colour, as appears by the fore-menrioned inſtance of a painted 
face, 

Colours are extreme Or inter mediate. Extreme ones are ſuch, as 
cannot be incended or heighened in their ation, as black ( I mean 
thar, Which is blacke(t ) cannor be heighcned ; that 1s, it cannor be 
ſuppoſed to pinch and dtown the light more than it doth. Theſe ex- 
treme colours depend upon the extreme or greateſt proportion of the 
ſuperating Element in reference co the whole : Sorthat in caſe fire 
is the grearelt predominant, its body is white ; if theearth, its ſub- 
x2 is. black. According to this ſuppoſition there are four extreme 
colours, becauſe there are four extreme proportions of the Ele. 
ments : Which are theſe ; White, Black,Cryſtalline,and Pellacid. This 
is made known to us, 1. In that Sea-coal confifting of molt earch 
8 black. 2. A Flame conſiſting of meſt fire, is white, rowir, the 
Sun. 3. The Ayr confifting molt of ayry parts1s Pellucid. 4. Ice 
confifting moſt of wareriſh pares 18 cryſtalline. I will further prove 
this by reaſon : If blackneſs be proper to earth and earthy bo- 
dies, whiteneſs muſt be proper to fire and fiery bodies, they being 
oppofire correſpondents to one another in all qualuies, The 
colour, which 1s in water and wateriſh bodies, is neither white or 
dlack, ergo_it muſt be an extreme colour of ir ſelf; for fince thar 
exch Elenent ob:ains diſtin&t exrreme qualities, rhe ſame muſt al- 
ſobe in colours. Who would ſay thit water is whitg or black, or 
partakes of any white or black from fire or exrth ; wherefore Thes- 
Phraftics was te be blamed for adſcribing yellow to fire, and white 
twrhe three others. That, which moved him co approprince yellow 
to focal fire, was, becauſe for the moſt part in fliming or barnjng 
iſrems yellow and reddiſh. To this I anfiver, That ghe colour of 
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focal fire is not an extreme colour, becauſe fire is not inherent 
in focal fire in irs greateſt proportion and predominance, ic having 
much earch co obſcure irs exrream whirenefs,and fo it is turned to a 
yellow or red, but where fire is in his greateſt predominance and 
teat counterpoiſed by earth, there it ſeems alwaies white, as 
ars in che colour of the Sun, and in oyl or far calt into focal fire 
ning whize. Here may be objeted, Thar Snow is white ; Ergo, 
it ſhould confift moſt of fire, which it doth not. 1 repeat my di- 
ftintion of durable and changeable colours, and «firm that white. 
neſs depending upon fire 1s OT only in durable and com. 
pa& permixt bodies ; the orher inherent in changeable ſubjects 
and thin open bodies derives more from che ingredient light en. 
tring their pores , Where being a little pinched and collected ap. 
rs Whice, ſo that chis may be chought to be as much the colour 
of che condenſed light as of the body, which laſterh no longer, 
than it is condenſed by condenſed water, and that being melted 
the colonr vamheth withall ; poflibly you will turn your ob jection 
to a bone, which being white, doth nor contain fire predominating 
in it, Ianſwer, That a bone confifts of much fire and ayr as ap- 
pears in its flammability, and therefore is white. Laſtly, you may - 
objeft, Thar a Marble fone or Alabaſter is whice, bur neither are 
fiery. 1 anſwer, Thar both do confilt of a condenſed and atrenus- 
ted water, and not without a lictle raref;&ion cauſed by the fire. 
e that Mirble were only a natural water, which as I have de- 
monſtrated is naturally thick and conhfient like unto Ice, and con» 
denſed wich a lictle earth, certainly ir would be of a tranſparent 
and cryſtalline colour ; rhis Ice being yet more condenſed by 
earth pinches and colleRs the light a little, and ſo appears white. 
Wherefore obſerve, that this white is primarily an extrinſick colour 
depending on the incidence of light, and nor fundamental alone 
wrouzht by the internal remperature of the mix: body. So that this 
objection dorh conclude noching againſt our Aſſertion mentioning 
mcrinhck colours ating from a compaRt mix: body, The reaſon 
why Marble and Alabafter are ſhining is, becauſe their body is con- 
fiſtenc of a continuated ſubRance, to wit, thick water. 
Intermediate colors are ſuch, as ariſe our of the deſcent of the 
Elements from their exrreams : To wit thus, The leſs there is of © 
fire, che leſs ic is intrinſecally and fundamentally white ; the leſs 
there is of earch, che more an objxeRt diminiſhech C—_ 
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Which degradations cofifticuce the intermediate colours, 
| © Intermediate colours are almoſt infinite, bur enumerating chem 

xcording to the above-ftated condition of Latitude of Colours ; 
hey are vulgarly counted ren in number: 1. Tellowiſh, Subflavus, 
k Tellow. 3» Reddiſh ; Subruber. 4. Red. 5. Greeniſh. 6.Green. 
5. Blewiſh. 8. Blew. 9. Browniſh. 10, Brown. 

Rd is an equal mixture of Black and White, and is the Center 
ind middle of all colours being equally interjacent berween the 
moextreams 2 ſorhar all colours are berween Red and White, and 
herween Red and Black,as appears in the ſubnext ſcheme of colours. 

Before I proceed, I will commend co you a very neceſſary diſtin. 
fon of intermediate colours, which are either fundamental or 
% erinſick. The fundamental intermediate coloars are thoſe, thar . 

ze conlticured by the internally proportionated Elements in rem. 

menr, and are compactly permiſted, The extrinfick colours 
xe ſuch as are as much 1impucable co che external incidence and in- 
gredience of Light, 

This premitred, I ſay, that a fundamental Red doth oply con- 
ſecure a body mixed and temperated ad poxdus, Which was alone in 
the Chaos, the noblelt of colours befiiting to noble 2 boJy. Of thoſe 
rd colours which we now have, a ſanguine cone neateſt to ir, 
h:cauſe ir proceeds from the exaRteſt remperature ad juſtitians , 
which is nearelt cothat ad pondas, The change from this towards 
te extreams (as before) confiitures a different colour : if to wa- 
ter, its chinge 15 into a green, as you may obſerve in the bloud of 

opick bodies appearing greeniſh ; if to air, blewith, as you ſee 
xdoth in the clouds, which is changed our of a Re. Cloud being 
diſperſed into a greater meſure of air; if to Earth, Brown: ifto 
Fire, Yellow, which 1s manifeſt in Bloud turning to a Yellow, if 

ominared by fire or Choller ; to Brown if predominated by 

nefoly or Earth ; ro Blew if attenuated or incorporated with 
pgedominant air. Beſides theſe, there are many others, which be. 
cauſe approaching to ſome one of the forementioned, 1 (hall nor 
think material to relace, bur refer you tg Sce/igers CCCXXVth.. <Q? 
Exerc. vhere you have the names of molt colours ſer down, 

What Splendor and the cauſe of it is, you know already : its op- 
polce is a dradsſhneſt , whigt: 25 ſplendor is effeted upon a ſmooch 
md continuaed body, ſo 1s this effefed upon a ruggid and conti- 
pews body. : 
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Laminons and Opaky ate alſo Oppoſites, The lacter is diſtinguiſhe 
from black, in that this is caken for a fundamencal colour, the other 

for an extrinfick privation of light: 

VIII. Refleflien of light is ch: bearing back or reaCtion of a ſplen. 
didor thick body upon che obrended air, which RefleQion obrend. 
ing and ftrerching the air yer more, then it was before makes irap. 
dear much F'ghter. That ic is made lighter, is diſcerned by the eye, 
which is-more forcibly obrended by the reflected light, which ific 
be much, cauſes a dazling in the eyes, and 1s nothing elle bur an 9. 

. ver-rerching of the oprick air and Membranes, and lomerimes is 
great that ir preſſes water out of the eyes. RefieCtion is only upon 
continuous bodies, as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Steel, Precious Stones, 
Glaſs, and Water, &c. 

IX. Refr aftion of colours is a refleftion ſeeming to be broke; us 
when you pur a Stick into the water, the colour of ut ſeems to be 
broke. By an internal refle&ion ics colour ſeems to b: more aug. 
mented in quantiry and extent of parts, then re:lly it is. The man- 
ner of it is thus : Mark that a ſuperficial refleion doth not aug- 
ment the extent of a colour, which reflefts the light ; for Gold or 
Cryftal is not augmented in extent of colour, that 1s, ſeems nor big- 
ger then really it is by refleRting light ſuperficially, peicher dothey 
render a colour 1n the air bigger then it 1s, 

. 2. A denble refleflion is the continuation of a refleQion * ; for there 
Or a "= js alſo refletion of lighe wichin the very body of an objeRt,as you 
continua. 4y ſee by a piece of Money caſt into the water,or big Sands lodg- 
ted, ed ſonetime wichin the center of a Diamond or Cryttal, caufings 
refletion alchough remore from the Surface ; wherefore a Colour 
is noc well deſcribed by Arif. Lib.de Senſ. & Senfil.co be the extre- 
micy of a terminated perſpicuous body ; for I have rold you where 
and how it may be vitble in the intrinfick body of an ObzeR. Not- 
withſtanding this, Scaligers ObjeRion, in Exerc. 325, d. 4. againlt 
colour ſtated ro be the extremity of an ObjeR, is invalid, His Ob- 
jeRion is, becauſe a Cheſnur is coloured in the middle as well 818 
irs extremity ; ergo, ſaich be, Colour is nor the exrremicy, Bur how 
did he know 2 Cheſnurt robe coloured in the middle? Queſtion» 
leſs by ſeeing it cur through ;if ſo, then that middle cut through is 
now come to be the exrremity,8& ſo _ Ir no great ſubcluy, 
in his argument, Wherefore dogrant (ar a fundamental colour 
alſo in the cenger of an opake body, but then ic is no formal Colour, 
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thar is, it is not afs viſible, except in the Surface ®, Cryſtalline 

ow nnoncty Wy all cheir parts, and doaug- o an op . 
ment the extent of a colour, To augment the exrent of a colour is to body. - 
Hate ir,or tro make it leſs pinchi n the air, then ic was wichour 
refletion : for example, an Apple ſeen thr the air appears no 
igger then ic 15 ; bur 1f held over the water,and ics colour perceived 
, ſeems much bigger - the reaſon is, becauſe the colour of 
th: Apple pincherh the air, Which air thus pinched beating againſt 
the wacer, is refleRed, that is, is beaten back again, which "el i= 
onis a greater obrenfon of that air ſo pinched, and the ſame ob:en- 
hon or (tre:ching mult needs dilare that air thus pinched, which di- 
lion is the augmentation of the coloar of the Apple. The colour 
of the apple impreſſed upon the air by its prn—_y ſeems to he cen- 
dered pler chrough che ſaid refleRion, becauſe the dilaration of the 
ait being through it made lighter, do.h through chat light ſomewhat 
expel the obſcurity of the colour of rhe Apple. Here obſerve, that 
ths refleRion is not a fingle refleRioa, bur a refleRtion: upon a re- 
feRion, which I call dexble. | 

I will more amply explain it co you : A ſingle refleQion is,vhich 
th refl-& upon the extream ſurface, and deſcends no deeper ; 
thus it is upon Gold gr Braſs. The double refleRion is, when this 
atream ſuperficial refleion is conrinued and propogated by the 
arcumferential parts next adjacent to the extream ſurface, which 
makes the firſt refle&ion ſtronger, and therefore more dilacating 
thecoloured air, which more dilatacing of the colqured air makes 
te colour appear ſenſibly larger, although che colour is ſomewhat 
dated by a fingle refieRion, but it being inſenhb!le, we do nor 
ſire ic to be larger. 

The reaſon, why an Apple held over the water and ſe.n at acer- 
rin diſtance obliquely from che fide, appears inuch more enlarged 
then (een direaly , 18, becauſe the light is refleed in a larger ex- 
mu and conſequently the colour impreſſed upon ic mult be more 


Hence you may alſo be reſolved, why ſome Looking-Glaſſes ren» 
E; ones Lice bigger and paler then it is. This happens through che 
k & the Glaſs, whetein the ſecond refletion is continued 
5) depth,and therefore doth more obrend the air,and dilace 
| 'T 9\ d . 
bo ind githous Glaſſes render a face leſs and ſwartby, _ 
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they do leſs refleſ che light,and rather looſen ics obrenfion 
theuw thinneſs, * 

Alirile piece of a plain Looking-Glaſs doth repreſem no more 
of che face then irs bi will permit ; ſothat if it be no bigger 
then your eye, you will ſeeno more in it ther your eye. 

A gibbous or ſpherical Looking-Glaſs, be it never ſo lirtle, doch 
reprelent the whole face of a man, although but obſ{curely, Now ler 
us enquire into the ground and cauſe of theſe different Repreſent 
tions, 

Alhazenss and Piellis ſeem. to aſſert, that all colours arerepre. 
ſented in a Pyramid, that 1s, by being I from theix 
extream circumference unto a point of ion ; and herefore 
they cerm this optick Pyramid mphiciter an optick figure, as if all 
coloufs whether radial or luminous, were repreſented through ir,But 
this is contradifted by the Experiment of a plain Looking-Gliſs, 
where the figure of an Obje is not at all augmented or diminiſhy, 
bur refleed in an equal exrenc, as it is repreſenred through a fi.» 
ple viſion. Notwichttanding it holds cruein ObjeQts reflefted ups 
on ſpherick Looking-Glaſſes, where ( 2s I have propoſed juſt now) 
objects if circular, are refleted in a conical oprick figure, and if 


lineal, their radiature is reflected in a _— or pyramidal oprick 


figure. The #1 of theſeis vulgar enough ; bur the #%7: I could ne- 
ver hear from any. 
1.Ic is certain that all colours are repreſented through their direft 

Rayes, or in dire& Lines. 

" 2. Theſe Rayes are nothing elſe, bur che pinching of che lumi- 
nous air by che Objeas. 

3.Theſe pinches being plain or ſometimes bubbly are __ and 
plainly refleed by a plain Look) laſs,and therefore t Objed 
reflefed ſeems equal rothe Objet when perceived by a bag 
on.But in caſe the Object be refleted by a ſpherical Glaſs, then the 
central parts of it arerefle&ed by the extrexm protuberance of the 
Glaſs in a ſloping manner ; not plain, becauſe thebody refle&imgis 
not plain ; for ic is tbe refleRing body, which gives it irs exten of 
figure, as I ſaid before; if ir be plain, it reflets har bubble pla 
that is, ftirerches it out to a plainneſs, Which muſt be full as big 
the Bubble can frerch our. Bur the refieAing body nor be 
plain, bur falli ingly,che coloured air fals down with it 
thereby concradied into a lefſer extent in the ſatne hanner, 83 
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© / you ſpread a Handkerchief upon a plain table, the Handkerchief 
© thus extended is of a laryer figure then when you cover your head 
© withit, where its figure is concracted crogieſs compaſs, becauſe of 


the declining figure of che head. _. | 

IX. Robert F lnd Tratt. 2, Part 4. Lib.4+« ſets down this divifi- 
on of Co wy _ _ & 

A Glaſs is enher regular, or up out ars. ar 
Glaſs is pln or cifform, The I:1tter is 1, A Concave, aac Sie 
athing to ſeem bigger rhen it 15, 2, Convexe, which cauſes a thi 
toſcem lefler thn icis. 3, & 4. Pyramidil and Columnal,making 
aihing ro appear longer then ic is, 5, Spherical, which cauſes a 
thing co ſeem broader then ic is, To rheſe difform Glaſſes, Cy- 
lindraick, Comical and Parabolical Glafles are to be ref:rred. The 
cauſes of their various reflechons you may eafily deduce from our 
Diſcourſe ; wherefore | ſhall ſpend no more time about ir. 

The obliquated Radiatures of an Object are propagated to a cer- 
tain diſtance and ſphere, beyond which the ſaid ObjeR is invidi- 
ble. Hence you may know why a piece of Money being placed in 
a Baſon, and going back from it umiil ic is out of fight, comes to 
your hghe again, if you cauſe water to be powred upon it. The pro- 
pagation of an Object reflected is circular, and therefore rs as many 
as can ſtand about that Baſon where money was placed in, the ſame 
will appear. 

The various Colours appearing to the eye looking through a Priſm 


ue effected —_ the gradual diquaucons of Light paſſing 
h 


through the the ſaid Priſm, and mo-ifying the Sand con- 


- tained wichin the bocy of the Glaſs, the ſame colours do allo appear 


© us When we ſee agiinlt the Light chrough 2 Glaſs full of wa- 
ter. 
X, Burt to purſue my diſcourſe of Refc:Ation. There muſt nor 
enly be a Refle&ion , bur alſo a diſcontinuation or abruprion of 
planeneſs or equalic y of the Body reflected, and thereby ic becomes 
Wit were, two Bodies,and is reflected alſo in a double Species; bur 
_ ie concinued in equalicy,it would be exprefled bur a5-bne fingle 
« - Thercaſon, why an inequality in one continuous body cauſes a 
refaſtion, is, becauſe every procuberance contracts the Species of 
4n obje&t refleted upon ic, and conſequently mult repreſent cach 
« thery in a ſeveral Specyes. yy; #Priſm doch pO 
; RR - 
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ſame colours of exch fide of its angle, becauſe of the Refraftion of 
* the Light arriving chrough the Inequality of the Angle. 

The ground of the o:ber appearances of a Priſm you may exfily 
colle& without any further repecution. 

The Sun appears 2s manifold in the water, as the water is req- 
dered unequal chrough undulation. | 

There is no RefraQtion without a RefleQtion ; wherefore Reſts. 
Quion is erroneouſly divided inro hemple and mixt, ſuppoling hmple 
roy + RefraQtion without a Reflection, which is ſcarce imagins 


£ 


The eye of man conſiſting of continuared equal cryſtalline party 
as Membranes and Humours, doth not refra&t Objedts refleed 
enit, becauſe of the ſaid continuous equality, but in caſe any of 
the Humours are diſcontinuated by an incerjacent Body, Objeds 

double, becauſe of che Refraftion 1n the eye bappening 
rmnk the incqualicy of the ſaid interjacent Body. 


A Scheme repreſtmeing the Derrwation of Colomrs. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Sounds, 


1. The Definition of « Sixnd. That the Collifion of 1180 ſolid Bodies 
u not alwaies neceſſary for to raiſe « Sound, 

1, Whether a Sound be inherent un the Air, or in the body ſanudungs 
T he manuer of Produtlion of 4 Sound. 

j. Wheaher a Sound © prope ated through the water pray enj. 
T hat 4 Sewnd may and heard nader water. 

4. That a rr che of the Air. How a Sound itpre- | 
pegered through the Air ; and rub far. IE —_ 
td 41 ne ind of a Alaſt or Bram may bee 4 at the ther end, 
Why the- Noyſe of the treading of a T rep of Horſe ms4 be hear «« - 
far dfterce. 

\ 5. The difference between 4 Sound and a Light or Colaur. That it is: 
poſſible for @ man to hear with his eyes, and ſer with bis ears ; likewiſe 
(np any harggyes age. ere 4 2 

6. The difference of Sounds, why the Sexnd of @ Bell or Drums ceaſ- 
4h effoon as you woch rhem with your finger, Why an emjty Claſs 


wiſh waier 
« The Reaſons fect. | 
The Cauſe te neiramef Sends. hy cgi ec ind 
Harl do make but linle noxſe imthe Aw + 
9. How Sounds are refueg. Hay Saunds ore inccnded and remuined. 
19. The: awner of Ki of Sounds. ke eackelag dts 
Ul, How aVojce ut formed. | 


L Sy 2 Quality, whereby 2 natural body moves cutie 
This 1s a Formal and Refanve Defhininon of zSound, 
becauſe inch a Sound, which moves che auditory Sparits or in- 
ternal arr of our hearing, Beſides chis, it hath a fandamenral Eſ- 
ſence, which is nothing eiſe bura Concuffion and Conquiſſation 
dihe air ; or otberwiſe, it t#che air ſuddenly and violentbyconcuſ. 
led or conqualſned, vibraced or gacher up by an exitiniick 
cantouons body, be ithard or fob, bd ct ingeorcorn, 
that is, between two. . - 
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In the farft place 1 might here queſtion, whether a ſoft or liqui 
bo iy is apt _ a Sound, fince \Arrtetle in his 26.T. Fg 
Chap. 8. (tares a Sound to be the percullion or collifion of wo ſolid 
hurd bodies, and particularly that ſoft bedies,as a Sponge, or wool 
do-make no ſound. k 

Nocwirkſtanding this Aﬀertion of Arif. which afrerwards I hall 
make appear &© be falſe, 1 prove that liquid and foft bodies P 
ſound : Poure Water to water, and hearken whether they make no 
ſound ; beat one Sponge againft another, and liſten ro their ſound x 
throw one Pack of woollen cloath upon the other, and bearken 
whether they make no ſ2und, 

11. Next let us enquire whether a ſound be a quality inherenc 
in the ſolid bodies, or in the air. Not m the ſolid bodies, becauſe 
they give very little ſound in a ſmall compaſs of air, and conſe- 

ly none without air. Wherefore it muſt rather inhere in the 
air. I prove it, a ſound is a Paſſion, bur it 1s the air that receives 
this Paſſion ; ergo the ſound is in the air, The peſſion is co be krucehs, 
pluft up,or (haked. 

>. A ſound ſometimes is made when the art 1s immediately phuſt 
up by one body, as when we make a noiſe by ſwitching the arr, we 
hear a ſound 1s made in the air, 

The Definition of # ſound afferts irto be a violent and fudden 
concuflion ; for if you do conculs the air, alchough pent berween 
rwo hard bodies, ſoftly and retorredly, ic will make no ſenkble 
ſound, becauſe the air gets out from berween them, by prefling 


Area n its adjacent parts withour being plufr up, or being 
in by 1 | 


, and ſo eſcapes making-wnoyſe. Ber when it 
ſuddenly and -violencly prefſed upon by one ef two bodies, it is for- . 
ced to pluffe up, becauſe the adjacent air doth not give way ſalt e- 
+ The air being pluft up or concufſed, is continuared cothe 
RD that one part pluffes up another, & ſo the purts of ar” 
lying <loſe in continuation one upon the 0: her, are ſoon pluft up & | 
continuated tothe auditory air,within the ears, which it moves like» 
wiſe with the ſame degree and property of pluffing, 2vthe degree &f 
percuſſion was fuft So it by the y of che | 
How air 28 pluft up,may eafily catetebet broad ſud- 
denly & —_ peg the air,yvhich was berween them, by 
their ſudden againft one anocher : For inſtance , clap your” 
hands hard together, & you may by the ſubcil. feeling of yoar face 


* 
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obcruded 
| hom the per. uctients, becauſe recrocedes, and the force 
gech noc compaſs it circularly from all fides, bu adverſly only. ® 
Hence it is, that at a diltance we fee a Hurcher driven into Wood 
before we bear the ſound of it ; or that we ſee Lighiing be- 
fare we hear the Thunder. 
ffi. 1:emember, ir is an ordinary doubt moved by the Peripare- 
v&hs, Through what medians a (ound 15 deferred to the bearing, Their 
ſolution is, that a ſound is really deferred through the air, as through b 
Swede, bat incencionally through che w te”, -'4 
* This ſeems to partake of no ſmall abſurdity ; for many of chem * Thar is | 
| Goaſſerr, that a ſound ts ſu>jeRively ® in the air ; if ſo; thera ſound iaberes in : 
would be ſaid to be irs own medians, Which is abſucd ; for 2 medingy Oe 25 bike | 
wever incended to be a differenc thing fromthar, ro which itis® jo js fob 
me t. Touching their Solution ge us partly falſe zn char they of- Rance. 
a ſound to be inrencionally only deterred through the waters t Wherens 
why more incentionally through (he water (h:n-rhrough the airs ©2 2ccicene 
will firſt propoſe an-[oitance inferring water 1oHe.copeble of recei. 224 (> J 
viag a Sound, and then enquire further into the cafe. it not really 
ing unde: the water make 2 Sound there, which we hear the difterena,es 
waer ; likewiſe we bear the Sound of a Pole hitting againſt a fipne bob decn 
" nder water. Certainly none will deny, but that the Sound of —_— 


ing the ic chrough rs 
Fu: ; for we ſee the water ore upwards a lit- 
oce 
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, I prove it to be r2all, Agreatfound made in the air 
bly: cauſen fireame in rhe water 3 ergo, irs aftion ireally 
tinued.upon. . But again, a ſound being madein ihe ait 
action is much ob: uſed, becauſe of the improportion by ween 
-rer being very on has ar being very thin z ſo that's greac 
in theaurwillmake but a little norſe in the water ; and 2 lutles 
in-he air will make no ſeafible noiſe in the water. Bur were 
audible quality ih the water intentional, chen the left ſound in tt 
air would be perceptible in the water - But the one 15 falſe, 
the other is faiſe aiſo. That a great ſound iD the air is audible iy 
water, yer but very obcyſely 1s teftifred by duckers of ny 


the water ; the ſame is ſeconded by Plizy 11 bis neared bor, 10K, + 


that fiſhes have been called togerher by a certain ſound to 
their food. Gellixs lib. 16. not. attic. c. 19, doth alfo recite 
Heredatws, that Arion, being calt over-boird by the Se-mengtd 
chrough che harmonical found of his Mulick draw the Dolyhmety 
him, whereof one took him upon his back and carried him (2 
a Harbor : Suppoling this co be bur a flory, nevertbeleſs the 
on of the famous Inventor witneſſes that filbes can hear undet thi 
water, 
LV. Cerrainly few will require any proof from me, that 2 ſoutd 
is a real concell 
ſound bur ic ſhakes air, houſes and rhe earth too whereon weſt 
and chat ſometimes to a very great diſtance. Some years p 
that the Magizine of Deff, « Town in the Low-councri 
was blown up, by an accidencal fire ſighted the gunpowdl 
the great ſound or Concuſſion of the ayr cruſed, through che 
was extended to many miles, inſomuch that it was very perfe 
perceived at Amſterdam. The ſame blaſt forced open one of th 
windows of the Chamber where an Acquainrance of mine 
then at the Flagwe, with that violence, that its rebounding agaiti 
the Walt broke molt of che panes, At Dunkirk the ſound railed 
blowing up of two or three harrels of Gunpowder kitled a boy 
though at ſome diftance from it ; which accident hapned becauſe $i 
Concuffion or pluffing of the ayr was continuared with thar fc 


70. Chap. artriburing hearing and talting unto fiſhes, aro on 


thacic did in thar manner violently -concuſſe or rather diſrupt the; 


animal and vital ſpiries of the boys bady, which in a tammner are (s 
I faid before) a continuons aye meermixc with ſme contiguiries 


” 
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100 or plufing of the” ayr, fince there is no gre 
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BY hoe formerly cold you, That the propagation of ayt of 
w oc fect inderent an impreſs 9299 apoo they reaches 
' lure ber chan irs continuity is extending, works upon 
continuous bodies: The reaſon is, becauſe the ſame a&ion is 
nued onlygpon bodies, which are of rhe ſame nacure, and 
whach receive that adtion in che ſame manner : Wherefore ayr 
md water being both cominugus and united in continuity do tes 
{ive tbe effects ated pon their continuitics alike and inthe fame 
manger, that is to ſay, as far as they are boch continuous, and the 
feds are aRed upon their continuities in 2 like manner : Savi 
thac+ the cenvuity of the one, and crafficude of rhe other, deb 
kinder or facificae , augment or diminiſh the ſaid aRion' thus 
warinuned from one to rhe other. Further as much as one is de- 
gfived from its continui'y by having igg body intermine witty conti- 
indiviibles, fo much there 15 derracted from the inctenſenreſs 
@ the a& conciguned unto1t by anocher continuous: body. THird- 
_ various incidence of hghe doth aker the face of colours, fo 
the various continuation of other various bodies vartouſly 
quliified in their continuity by having ocher contiguous bodies ime 
mare in chem alter che properry of the ſound continned m chem. 
Laſtly, Gince 2 found is an effect imprefled upon 'theconrinuiry of 
the ayr, nothing 1s more averſe toit of drowns it ſgoner thay a con- 
body. By belp of theſe Theorens you may now refolvEthe 
node of ſeveral difculties touching ſounds. 
> Why doth exrr hor fire dead a found more than wacer, gfafe,. 
«paper ; or why is a ſound propagable through wr er, g'afs, or pa- 
rand is quite deaded by earch, im a manner that by how much 
anh or fire ® chere 14 conrained in a body, by ſd much 2 found is 
dnded by that body ; and by bow mech warer or ayr there ts con- 
waned in anincermediace body, by ſo much # ſound ispropagared 
itber. The reaſon is, becauſe » propagared ſound is nothing elſe 
be the vibration of ayr continnouſly continued upon 2 cominuoks 
ledy, ro which concinuiry contiguity is conrrary, I will explain ic 
wyou by a conquaſſation of water, whereby ig is concvffe? imo 
fhreams, cheſe firexms ſo conruſed we propwated into acher more 
kmnotefireams ; bur if you, incerpoſe a board nem the centrical 
beams, in wilh hinder che «on of che ſame fire with;Hecauſe- 
| water, Ever ſo ith mich wares, 
| " quality; 
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qualicy in ag mueh as they are continuous. Bur ler as. dive a lirtle 
furcher into this, and queſtion whether che continuicy of the thigh 
waceriſh ſubſtance of glaſs, and of water be the c1ule of thepes: 
1tion of this continuicy in ſounds, or of the ayr admicced wighh 
the (ubcil inviſible pores of glafſ:, or of both : I agſwer, of 
bu of the one primarily and per ſe, of che other ſecundaniy andpy 
accidens. Fitlt, I prove ic is of the thick wateriſh parrs ; tor a great 
noiſe, as perhaps of a Gun, will bend the glaſs of 2 window, which 
glaſs through its continuity again communicates the {ime ins 
preſſion to the adjacent ayr. a 
- In lictle ſounds the wateriſh part of aglaſs is not moved, bug the 
ayry parts contained within ic, which propagate the lame motioy 
into the next adjacent parts: for it 15 improbable the moviond 
every ſmall ſound ſhould move fo ſolid a body as that of glaſs, un 
leſs 1t were the ayr contained wichin its ſubtil porobties. Likewiſe 
in WatcT it ſelf as it is now, che ſound which is propagated t 
it or from ic, is nor alwaies che motion of water it ſclf, but of 
ayr contained within che water ; for ic is alſo improbable that » 
. every ſlight ſound ſhould be ſufficient ro move che weighty body 
of water: Beſides, were it not through the ayr but through che 
Wa'er a ſound could not be propagated in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 

The reaſor, why the ſaund cauſed by a ſoft perculion of theayr 
uporfone end of a long Beam, or of a Maſt, is ſo readily heardby 
another applying his ear to the other end of it, 1s; becauſe that 
ſound is propagated by the percuſſed ayr ſlyding down alongthe 
Surface of the (aid Beam or Maſt, not becauſe the ſound 15s props 
gated through the internal continuicy of rhe-Beam or Matt ; for 
that were impoſſible for the ſound to reach to the other end 
through ſo thick a body in ſo ſhort a time, or by ſo gentle a per 
cuſhon. Bur were the ſound made by the force of a great Hams 
+ a improbable but the ſound would paſs through the bes 

it. ; = 

The noiſe of a Treop of Horſe marching over a plain hard ſans 
dy ground may be heard at a far diſtance, becauſe the ſound is colt 
tinuately propagated by the ayr impelled along rhe Surface of the 
earth, there being no contiguous inc ro dead irs ſound 
or interrupt its continuation ; for otherwiſe any length of graſtet+ 
quantity of corn Randing in the fields berween-che hearers and the _ 
hories would interrupe and dead the ſound, The ſame reaſon may | 
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In wrokbnces, ales mocs in rag one by one up= +: ' 
© enthe warer is beard from 4 diſtance, than if made * 
the land : becauſe the earth being conci doth ſomewhat dead * ; 
and | the cen of 5 fan's ber the water being con- | L 
tidous and ſmooth doch rather further ir, becauſe ir doth flide and 
the ſound from her, and ſo makes ic greater and ſwifter than 

ile it would be if propagated through ihe ayr alone. ; 

Water attenuated by the ayr makes areal ſobnd toghoſe that are 
under water, becauſe it concuſles the auditory ayr. 

V. 5 9, np of ayr in a ſound is diltinguiſhe from the 
erenſon of ic by light, 1, I chat in obrenfians the ayr moves ©© 
the body ob:ending, whereas in pluffing che ayr moves from the 

ent. 2. A pluſfingis a more courſe ation, whereas che ocher 

much more ſubcl z for they are both motions almott of the lame 
kind differing only in cenuicy and crafſi-ude : Whence linfer, That 
there is no other difference between theQprick and Auditory (pirits 
or ayr, than that the Opuick ayr is by £ iller, che ocher more 
courſe, both having Me nbranes to qualifie their Obje:ts. Hence 
ler us examine whether it be poflible for a man to ſee or diſcern a 
voice or ſound with his eyes,or to hear a colour. A man,who hath all | 
tus ſenſes well qualifie {,if he make crial of the query will bring in his * 
verdict for the impotſivility of it, Wherfore let us propoſe the doubt © 
in a more probable tate, iq wic, whether a man, whole Optick [pt- 
fits be thick and his Me branes thin and ſomewhat denſer is ca» 
= of perceiving and diſcerning a voice or ſound through his 
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it, 2, Whether a man, whoſe Auditory ſpirits are very chin and 
mbrane more thick and cranſparent than ordinary, be capable of 
perceiving colours and light. I affirm ic, and will make ic appear to wo 
you by experience and reaſon, I have oft been told that the Con- | 
fable of Cafile his brother could perfectly diſcern ſounds and 
voices by his eyes. How this came to paſs I ſhalt eafily demon- 
fire, by confidering fi:t the diſpoſition of his ocular Membranes 
2d Oprick ſpirics, The Membranes of his eyes were ſomewhat 
thin mdeanta, not overmuch tranſparent, (ſtanding deep in bis * 
bead, Whence this bapned I do farther explain to you;. He was 
:dexfin ſuch 2 degree, that the greateſt Thun'e. could not be per- 
tered by kim when his E:e8 were ſhure This deafneſs aroſe from 
a total coalicion of his Auditory paſſ2ge, and want of a Tympannes. 
:Themacergf, this/Tywpadug, 9445-copverted by whe: plalkick ver- 
aacunn} Aaaa we 
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cue in his fermarion to the conſtitution of the membranes of his 
Eyes, whence the ſ2id membraves appeared deadiſh, courſe, 
sknny; in ſhore, the T5 of bis care was in a manner cranſ« 
ferred to his eyes: His Oprick ſpirirs mult then of a neceiluy be 
thicker or leſs rhin than ordinary for ro be proportionable. to thr 
membrane, for all parts of the body are informared with ſpirigg 
cionable to their confiſltency, and in effeRt their moduv cou- 
fſtemia is cauſed from the modus confſtemia ſpirituanm fixerum, 
His eyes food deep in his head, and fo thereby framed a grove, 
wherein the ſound was congregated. In fine his eyes, were the 
reater half eyes, and che leſs half eares. Thar all this is agreeable 
bis ather as did ceſtifie z becauſe his Gght was imperfeR, be 
could not ſee at a diftance ; Objects unleſs rhey were great and [u- 
ſrous could nor be perfeRly diſcerned by him ; on the other (ide 
his hearing through his eyes was by far more imperfeR, a moderate 
ſound he did not perceivgy a loud ſound or voice he was alone ſen- 
fible of. Since then he Was capable of perceiving ſounds through 
his eyes, no wonder if he learned his ſpeech from thence ; for (peech 
is nothing elſe but an ecchoing of a voice ſpoken by anotherand 
perceived by ſpirics diſpoſed to receive irs impreſſion, by expreſſing 
the ſame impreſſion again by che rongue in che ſame manner as it 
was impreſſed. Now his ſpeect! being very imperfeRt and unequal, 
did reftifie that the voices ived by his eyes were imperfect and 
unequal. That it is poſhble for ah Animal to ſee colours with its 
eares is evident in a Mole, whoſe ears not being very deep, buria , 
T ſomemwhar tranſparent, is thereby diſpoſed to di 
finguiſh light from darkeneſs, and one colour from another ; that 
it perceives colours and light is granted by all, which ir cannot do 
by irs eyes ; for it hath none, ergo, it mult be by irs eus alone, 
which as I have ſhewed are diſpoſed to feeing almo(t as well as to 
hearing. Bur you may objeR;T hat Auchors do align eyes to a Mole, 
which are irfhagined by them to be in ſome places upon their heads, 
where the skin ſeems ſomewhat thinner and glabrgus. I anſwer, 
That this is a great miſtake, for were thoſe places deſtinaced for 
their eyes they would be pervious, which they are not ; for under- 
meath che common bone of their head is obduted. Beſides chis 
of che Mole F have heard of men, who could diſcern light by their 


ears. 
Ler us ſtill proceed ity ſearching furcher _ RY 
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and co0urs, and eraauing Rec it be: pollible tor an ani- 

20 perceive colours 3nd (aunds by ics ract. Certainly yes; for - 

F ics Membranes be moderaiely thig and tranſparent, and «he 

tics fixt jo chem be moderately courſe, quertionleſs ic will 

colours by ics caRt. Flies, Fleas, Worms; &ec. do perceive 

colou 5 and light : For Flies in the day time we {ee chey fly to and 
ret themſelves in a definice place, without hiccing againlt any. op» 
OY rs their aime : Or again, if one goes to cajch a 

lie, the noiſe which the hind makes by concuſing the air in me- | ; 

ving to her, ſcares the Flie and makes her flee away. The fart in- al 
ſtance 1s an example of a flies perceiving colours, abjects, and hight, | 

- which mutt needs be perceived by her.caRt, fiance it hath no ocher 
vitble ayes, clchongh looks forin a gnitying glaſs. The lalt ze- 

. fhhies ics perceiving of noiſe by the tat, becauſe it doth equally 
perceive it from all parts z but had ic ears, it would perceive it more 
frem one part than another. The ſame is alſo apparenc in Fleas, 
Worms, and cher inſets. Fiſhes, it is certain, bear 2 ſound under 
water, buc not by their ears, for they have none ; bur by their eyes, 
which are almoſt equally diſpoſed ro hearing and ſeeing: More 
then chis,.I believe char colours and ſounds are ſmelc and talted by 
ſome Crexcores, 

VI. The reaſon, why ſo many ſeveral kinds of gbjedts are per- 
ceived by one@culcy in ſome inſeRs, is, becauſe. thgit bodies are (o 
kecle, ns ic is impoſhle ſecundam guid that Bayre ſhould have 
deſhned diftin& Organs for the percc iving of exch objeRt, and 
therefore thoſe (ever-l faculties ace.cont into one. .." 

The difference of ſounds is taken from their quangity, which is 
threefold : Longicude, Latitude, and Profundity. The Levguude of . 
2 ſound is the duration of it, The, Lavitude 15 its ſharpneſs and I 
ſmoochneſs. The thickneſs is its Alticude and Profundity. A found > 
is ſaid to be or from ics Longitude. A long ſound 182 4 
ſound continued tn length or inthe ſame tone ;- fo mt msvey pn 

1ger lon the key of an Organ, makes it co-be long 4 1f you 
Keep nmr i buca hintle whe makes bur « ſhort ſound. The 
cauſe of a long ſound is the keeping the air in the ſame concuſlt- 
en or pluffing. hence ic is that as long as you keep your finger upon 
-the key of a pair of Virginals1be ſCound<dorb laſt, becauſe you keep 
"the zir up in cncand the (ame concuilian, but as ſoon as you with- 
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cloath,which is faſtned at the top of the Jack, by touching the firing. 
doth ſay irs concuſfing motion by interrupting 1ts conunuity, 
by that means the ayr 18 quiered. 

The ſame reaſon reſolves, why the ſound of-a Bell, or of a Lure 
fring is ſhortned or preſently deaded as foon as you touch either 
with-your finger : Namely, becauſethe ayr of the Bell being vibra. 
ted by a concutient irs propagation is ſhortned and daaded by divi. 
"ding its continuity, and Haying the propagating ſounding ayr 
through incerpofing a contiguous body, whereby the ayr is relaxed 
and driven back. 

The reaſon, why ſounding upon one fide of a Drum, the motion 
of that ſound is prolonged to the other (ide, 1s,becauſe rhe ayris not 
fopt by any contiguous , bur holding your finger upon either 

' ade the found is forthwith Cremed, 

Why is the ſound of an empty drinking Glaſs more prolonged, 
than iftt were filled up with warer? becauſe che water bEing thicker 
and heavier is not ſoeafily percufſed as the ayr. 

A ſound is ſaid to be ſmooth or harfh from its craffirude, which 
depends upon the levor and aſperity, equality and inequality of the 
percntient, and upon its ſmarrneſs and ſoftneſs in concuſling, 

From its profundity and Altitude a ſound is termed baſe or 

- courſe, and rrebble or high, of equal and unequal ; thus they ſay ls 
is high and fin evurfe and baſe. Sounds are grmed- equal, if 
they are of theT#neprofundiry or attitude, and ſo amiſoxs are called 
equal ; all other intervals of: ſounds are called unequal, as a Dips 
fon, Diapente, 1 Diateſſeron, a third, a ſixt, and a ſecond, &Cc, 

© Notwithſtanding this inequality and rice, there is berween ſe- 
verat tones from one to eight a concord obſervable, which doth ve- 
ry much affe& and pleaſe thee ; the cauſe of it hath appearedto 
be very abſtruſe ro many, which ineffeR is obvious enough. A 
D1apaſen Rrikes a ſweet concord, becauſe thar diſtance of rone dorh 
affe& rhe car ; the ear is affeRed withir, becauſe ſounds of that dt- ' 
ance move it in fuch a mannet;as that the oneſezs off the other very, 
much,in the ſame manner as ſour ſets off a ſweet taſte, or & a whitE +. 
ſers off a black, or a Summers heat of the body is ſer off by coming 
berween 2 pair of fine cool ſheets z or as che heat & drought ,hapning 

when 2.:m2n hath made himſelf horand dry by running,”18-much ſet 
oft 5y 2 dt +1he of "ooo! drink.So-thavyou may take notice, that there 


are extreme Goncotds- belonging.co every ſenſe ;v particular Fs | | 
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| bur you may alio 0ferve intermediate Concords between . 
heir ObjeRs z as a black Suit is well ſer mala dam da. 
Boſe,and is pleafing co the eye ; chis is a mediate concord 

"Seextr-ams, namely white and black, as a Diapexte is a Middle con- 
axrd'10 a Diapaſox. A black Suit is a concord to a Pearl-co- 
lour Srockin ; 10 28-2 Diapeſon a Concord to a Diateſſaron. Moreo- 
wx! there are alſo Diſcords in Colours and Objects of other ſenſes, 
well as in ſounds. Ag a Seventh is a difcord to an fmſev'; 
fois a pair of Brown Mill'd Hoſe taga black Suir, or. a pair. of black 


Hoſe to a Grey Sur, | 
10h Ia fine, you may perceiv2 as many diſcords and concords between 


not * he objects of all the other Senſes,as berween Sounds. Hence I in- 
her fer,that che ſame Reaſon, why a pair of black Hoſe is a Diſcord to a - 
| light Gray ſuir(for molt peoples fight is diſaftefted with ſuch an op- 
ed, pofirion) or why Vinegat 1s a Concord to Sugar (for the Pala 18 
ker much affected with cheir Concord,as the Hearing with a Concord D 
of Sounds ) wilt. prove 1atisfatory to the diſquifitiap upon the 
ich cauſe of Diſcords and Concords between: Sounds... The reaſon of 
the Concords in Colours is, becauſe ſuch a diftance or oppofition of 
colour doth ſer off another ( according to that Maxime, (ontraria 
of Jurta ſe invicem poſira magis elureſcunt ; ) Whereas were this diſtance 
' ls hucof one degree, it would rather deiract from oneanother, as -be- 
, wedefectivein ſerting one: ano: her off; So 2 little ſour added to 
led much ſ\weert makes an unpleaſant caft, Likewiſe in Sounds an Kmſor 
M a+a Second make Diſcords, becauſe there is too lictle Treble of al- 


titude in a Second to reſpond ta the deep Baſe of an X#arſon, and 
hence you may eaſily conceive the Grounds and Ciufes of all Con- - 
words and Diſcards. The cauſe of the different ſounds of Trebles "2 
and Baſes, is the ebickneſs of the String or perevtient vibrating the 
arin ſuch a degree of obrtufeneſs,or ſuch a degree of thinneſs of the 
Tring percufling the air acutely : or thus, the Bubble which a courſe 
Kring plufs up muſt needs be thicker then that of a fine one. 

VIII. Sounds vary according to the qualthcatton of rhe percuti- 
eſt in conſifiency, bigneſs and ation. A percutient being thick, 3: 
Makes a thick Sound ; ſo the Baſe String of an Inftrument makes a .. A 
thick or courſe Sound. A thin percutienr beats a'thin or-ſharp ſound; 
a ſmal firing ſounds ſharply.So that according tothegreater or — 
courſeneſs or thickneſs, thinneſs or ſharpneſs of a percucient, + 
the Sound is made more. or leſs courſe; and ſharp. Therariryof a | 4 
___ * ; | percutienc : 


= 
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ins denfiry cauſe lurle or no noyle 2 if any, weary 
one, becauſe the air is ebrruded by neicher of them, but isag» 
percolared through rhem. A great percutient makes a ,* 
a ſmall one hicele. The nate How! a percutient being once 
or interrupred, flow or quick, ſmart orfeeble, railes a continuous or 
interrupted, flow or quick, ſmart or feeble Noyſe. 

The Heavens, chat is, the frery bodies, moving with a rapid 
motion through or with their own Region of fire, make ſome 
noyſe, bur ſolitle, that it would fcarce be audible, ſuppoling a man 
were near cothem. They make ſome lictle noyſe, becauſe they be- 
ing bodies ſomewhat continuous, and —_ that licele gr, 
which is admitted to the fire in ſome meaſure, thy mult conſe, 
quently make a noiſe, but ſuch as is ſoon deaded through the cont 
guity of the fire. Among theſe Bodies, the Meon makes the greaeſt 

e, becauſe irs body is more continuous, & irs ficuarion 1s nezreſt 
to the region of the air. Suppoling wo celeſtial bodies ſhould exrs 
ordinarily geet & daſh againſt one another,they weuld make an in- 
different audible noyſe,becauſe the peregrine air being chereby more 
pent,its obcrufion mult neceflarily be che greater. A Stella cadens(0r4 
falling Star)yields no noyſe, becauſe the airgives way in it (elf as fat 
as the other can make way down; but did it fall down {wifrer chen 
the air could give way, then of neceſſity it muſt obcrude ir, and rat 
a ſound; or did it fall upon air being pent by irand another Bodyat 
would do the ſame wich more efficacy. + 

Clouds, Rain and Hail make a ſmall noyſe in the air, alchongh 
not very ſenſible, becauſe the air is looſe and free, whereby it giveth 
way : but where ever it is pent by them and ocher Bodies, they railea 
ſound; hence Hail and Rain make a noyſe, when they throwd 
the air berween themſelves and the earth ; hence ir is alſo, wiy 
Streams or a Channel of water is not heard , unleſs where ic bexis 
ſmartly againſt ir ſelf, or againſt ſhallows of Gravel or Peb+ 


ble. | 
Focal fireglowing or any thing wichin ic,mekes noneyſe in itſelf 
unleſs irs being rendered more continuous in a flame 1s 


againſt che air,or rhe air is obrruded againſtic by anocher conrinuos 
Body yg as by a fan or wind out of L, ; 

A hiſſing noyſe is made in che air, when ir is ſmarclypercu 
wirhour being ven by apy other Body, bur by irs own parcs ; 
arrichent; [Hence rÞ ahag a Buller (hot or tbe ſwitching oft. 
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_ dit witha Swicch make « Ceother ka Tory <—g 
__ where the airis pe yd cone 
quaking noiſ: , as > an Earthquake, or the 
+ > xnowy proceeds fromthe interruption & repetition Sd 
euffron. By bow mackebe menace @s is penc from all parts, the 
er and violentcer ſound ic makes. Hence ic 1s,that che noiſe of a 
_ of any thing burſting is of that lowdneſs. This alſo proves a 
cauſe why a ſoft whiſpering,or blaſt of wind makes a groge! rs > um- 
tionable ro ſo ſoft a percuſſion, in a Trunk,or an 
rand long paſſage. Hence a Trumper, or a Hunters —_ _ 
ſogreat a noyſe, and is ſo far propagazed. 
. A ſound is cicher reflexe or refratted. A reflexe ſound is, 
when iris propelled agiinſt a continuous body, by which ic is repule X : 
fed,or whence it doth rebound ; ſs that the refleion of a Sound is L 
nothing elſe,bur a rebounding of ic from a continuous body. 
Sounds acquire an increaſe or a lowder noyſe from their redoun- 
ding, in 2 like manner as Light is intended by its refleion. The 
grener this refleion is, the greater _— makes. The great- 
et Refleion is, when 2 Sound is refle&ted by a circular refleRing 
CONtinuous body ; ; becauſe the ſound being circularly prop:gared , 
{for a noyſe made in the open air rs heard round about) is equally 
refle&ed from all parts ; and its parts do as it were refle& back a- 
againſt one anocher ,- whereby the ſound is majorated to 
K$oreateſt inrention. Hence it 1s that Chappels being circularly 
rooft refl:& a great Sound, and were their Borrom alſo circular, 
the ſound would be by fir more intended. By the way, take notice 
that an Eccho ismot a refleQtion alone of a ſound, neither is it cauſed "01 
Syiralone; tor all grant, that there js 2 great refletion of a Sound 
"n Chappels, and yer.there is no Eccho. 
All of Merals formed into a Concave,as Pels, Bowls made of 
-meral,& all ſorrs of drinking Glaſles give _ ſaund(for rhitir cin- 
ing noiſe is nothing elſe, bur a great inrenged reflexr quaking noile ) 
uſe the percuſſed ſound is reflext Gircularly within upon the con- 
*Hared parrs ofthe ſaid Merals& Glafles From the ſamereaſon iris, 
that all hollow continuared bodies,as moſt ſorts of Inltrumencs, viz. 
a Pwals, Viols, Lutes,&s. make ſo great and improportionable a 
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above; bur ir is otherwiſe:; "Tis rroe, the ſound isproenys - 
ded from within ;- nevertheleſs there 1s a ſound alſo without, ; 
- being the leſſer, is overcome and drowned by che protruſion of the - 
| greater ſound from within, This is evident in a Mecal being (rudy 
or ſounded in an upper Chamber, ſomerimes happening to make z 
greater ſound in the next Room underneath ir, (provided that the 
lower Room be more concave, and that the Meral do ſtand y 
the Boards) but notwithltanding there 1s ſome little ſound in the 
ſame Room above. 
As a ſound is majorated by theſe forementioned occaſions, ſgit 
may alſo be minorated by thgir contraries. 
Beſides all this, there is alſo acontrattion or abbreviation x 
-Sound, whereby the Species of a great ſound 1s fully perceived, col- 
lected and contrated into a ſmal ſpace ; and this 1s only pollible in 
long hollow Paſſages and Pipes, and often the longer they are, the 
more and plainer the ſound is contrafted, provided that their 
length is not too far extending: Hence it is, why the Specrex of a great 
ſound is contracted and plainly perceived by the ear,and is yer mare 
and plainer contracted, when a man holds his hand being inverted 
like a Trunk before ic. The 7: of this Theorem is the lame with 
ny Jor1 of the contraction of a viſible Obje& upon a Rotun- 
ity. | 
As a remote viſible Obje& can be rendered more viſible by the 
help of magnifying Glaſſes, {o can a remote audible Obje&t be ren- 
* dered more audible by mazoreting or concrafting Inſtruments, 8 
Sarabaranes, or long Trunks, &c. h 
8 Reftaftion of a Sound is , when it is reflected upon ſeveral Canis 
ties or continuous concaves. Wherefore every concave contrat» 
ing the ſound in a determinate Species, there mult neceſſarily be & 
many ſounds refleed and rendered, as there are perfe& Caviies; 
this is otherwiſe called the Ecchoing or reſonance of Sounds. Comt- 
; Pare this with che refraRtion of Light and Colours, the Reaſons 
h being the ſame, | | | 
;  Anundulating ſound is an imperſe&/Refra&ion, and is when4 
ſound is byr half ecchoed or reſounded,ariting frem the imperfedion 
; andobtuſeneſs of the Cavity; for the ſides of a perfeA Cavity arere- 
quired to be acute for to divide the Sound from its nexteavity, ot fot 
I : to make a complear RefraQion. This reſonance of Saunds, doth P). 
_ : rebound to acertain diftance and determinate Sphere, Within, 
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ng,the Sound refleQing againſt the npeaBed Hollowneſs makes 
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"being propag ted circularly may be ecchoed all abour the Circumfe- 
z Whereforerwo men ttanding in ſeveral places may each hear 
adiflinRt and ſeveral Eccho of one and the ſame Sound, and accor- 
ding to the difference of the Situation of rhe Cavicies, the one ſhall 
perceive the Eccho, and the other ſhall not. 

Many do imagine that the multiplicity of Reſonances in Sounds 
1s cauſed by an Eccho upon an Eccho ; bur erroneouſly, it being ra- 
ther to be impured co the diverſity and multiplicity of perfeRt Cavi- 
ties;which although ic be not impoſhible,ye: it happens very ſeldom. 
In many pillared round Churches a loud voice doth reſonate by ſeve- 
ralEccho's near upon at the ſame time,which it it happened through 
an Eccho upon an Eccho,their motion would be much flower one atf- 
ter the other, The ſame 1s perceptible among ſome Hils,whoſe ſeve- 
ral Vallies being perfe& cavities, ſometimes make a multiplicity of 
Eccho's. The reaſon, why oneEccho is frequently heard after the 0- 
ther, is, becauſe of the greater remoteneſs of the Cavities, which 

reacer remotenels 1s alſo the cauſe of the minoration of the ſound. 

Chappel at Pont Charenton refra&ts or eccho's a Sound fixteen 

times, which is cauſed through ſixteen perfe&t Cavities conſticuted 
by che two Rowes of Pillars built of each fide of the ſaid Chippel. 

We read alſo of the ſeaven times anſwering Eccho of the G1llery 
of Olympia, a City in Greece, and thence was called Hepraphonos , 
or returning ſeven voyces ; which was effeed through the refracti- 
on of che Sound berweenhe Pillars. There was alſo a famous Eccho 

* within Cyzecums a City of Birhyma, returning aSound many times. 
Lacretins in Lib. 4. ſpeiks of another Eccho, which twltiplied a 
wice ſeven times. Sex etiam aut ſeptems loca wiat reddere vaces, 

{nam cam faceres, — 
XI. Hitherto hath been diſcourſed on natural Sounds,ic-remaines 


- I ſhould add a word or two touching Animal ſounds or voices;which 


areeither inaraculare, as ſuch as are common to Bzaſts and Men ; 
or 2rticulace, which in their perfetion are only proper ro men. The 
articulation is nothing elſe but a continuated unequil Sound, being 
moderated in Longitude, Latitude and Profundicy, through the 
delp of the Lungs, Throar, Tongue, Pallar, Lips and Teeth: all 
theſe ſerveto pent and ſcrew the air according to any intended mo- 
Gulation, If the throat be very hollow, and chat the {wula be want- 
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its voice hollow and loud. There cannot be any ſenſible eccho of the 
voyce within the mouth, alchough a perfe&t hollowneſs were ſuppo. 
ſed to be there, becauſe there mult be allowed a proportiofiable di. 
Rance, otherwiſe a ſound mult reHound again into and agiinſt ir ſelf, 
whereby i's ecchoing is drowned ; this is the reaſon, why a voyce or 
ſound doth not eccho, when it is made too near to a perfect Cavity, 

We will (hut up this Diſcourſe of Audibles with the mentioning 
of one 'bſurd Queltion generally moved by the Peripatet.viz. Whe. 
ther 1 ſound can be made in a vacrwwmw, that 15, where there is no air, 
they conceiving hat a ſound is made immediately by the percuſſion 
of ewoſolid bodies one agunſt the other : the Abſurdiry 1s obvious, 
ſince ic hath ſoevidently been demonſtrated that ſound is nothing 
bur a paſſion of the Air, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Taſts, Smels and Tangibles. 


1, The Definuion of a Taſt, The Difference between the Taft ing and 
Hearing Faculty. The manner of a taſts Atltion and Paſſion. 

2. The Differences of T afts. Whether taſts are not communicable through 
4a medium, 

3. What a Smell 4s, The manner of a Sents ation and paſſion. 

4. Whether Sents be Nutritrve. How many have bren kept alive with- 
our Eating or D inking. How Sents revive one in a Swonn, The 
diſtance requiſite in Sents from the Facul'y. That the Sent of Excre- 
ments ſmels ſweet to a Dog. How a Dog ſents a Bitch at « great 
diſtance. The manner fo Dogs: winding the Sent of a Hare. That 
Fiſhes do ſent by means of their Gills or Palate. 

5» The cauſes of a ſweet Smell, Why moſt Beaſts ave pleaſed with the 
Smell of a Þ nther. What a ſtinking Smell is. The other hind: of 
Sents, Wether the Plapme gives a Smell, ard whether perceptible 
by a mar. Whether it be poſſible to poyſon one by a Perfume of Glover, 
or of a Letter, 

6. Whatthe T att ts, and the manner of its ſenſation, 

7+ The difference: of tangible qualities. Whether Titillation be diftin- 

$m1/br ff ons the or devar y 14 Hbuther man hath the moſt py 
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" $. What « tangible quality is. The cauſe of pleaſing Tangibles. Why 
- @ Kiſ? feels pleaſing to ones lips. That a Dog takss delight in hiſſing. 
What Pain is, and its canſe of T itillation. Why ones proper feeling 

" doh nottichle, but another: doth. 


I " hw ( Sapor) is a quality, whereby a mixt being moveth the 
calting faculty, 

Th: talting Faculty is inherent immediately in the fixc animal 
ſpirics, and mediacely 1n the influent ones of the Tongue and Palar, 
Theſe Spirits are 1n two degrees thicker then che auditory ſpirits, 
there being che olfattive ſpirics intercedent, differing bur one de. 
o-ee in thickneſs from the ſaid auditory ſpirits, 

The obje& of this faculty is required to be reſpond-ne to ir in 
conhftency ; wheretfore the faculty,viz. the Spirits being cenie and 
thick, che Objects of the talt do move the ſame faculty by a greater 
denfiry and thickneſs then thoſe of vifibles and audibles. Otherwiſe 
ifthe ObjeR be thinner and carer then is requiſite, it-is uncapable 
, of moving the tat ; hence it is, that we cannot talt air, or warmch 
proceeding from fire. That, which is thick, moves the taft by a kind 
of continuous comprellion of the ſpirits in the conguz : thus fair 
water affects the taſt, which the more ayry and chin it is attes the 
rongue the mgre. Water being tempered wich Spirits, makes a kind 
of a (harp and briskralt z for inſtance, Wine. Denſe bodies move 
the Palat by a contiguous compreſſion, and therefore make a more 
diftin& and forcible caſt, Summarily, raft is nothing elſe bur 
the diſcerning of the ſeveral temperatures of mixt bodies eftefting 
ſeveral paſſions 1n the tongue and upon its gultative faculcy , 
which ſeveral paſſions are ſaid to be ſeveral caſts. Hence it is alſo ob- 
vious that the qualiry, whereby a talt moves the gultative faculty, 
1s nothing bur its a&1on, whereby ic acterh diſtinaly in ſever] Sub- 
jects, wherein a different guftable quality is inherent. 

Since che Guſtirive Spirics are deeply latent wichin a porous and 
Spongie body,norhing can move the taſt,unleſs ic be of that thinneſs 
br ſmall quanciry, as that ic may paſs the pores of the congue, the 
paſſing of which ſubcilicies wareriſh MoyflureVorh very much faci- 
litate, which proves in Read gf a Vehiclero them, and makes thoſe 
paſſages ſh . Hence ws, that no great bodies have any calt , 
unleſs they be ord atrriced and ditninithe by the teeth, and the 
_ More they be diminiſhr, the more their caſt becomes perceptible. 
- A. Bbbb 2 Dry 
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Dry bodies are not ſo guſtable as when they are aliule moiſtened, * ( 
whereby they reſerate the pores of the rongue and procure a pal. ( 
ſage tothe ſeat of the ralte, ' 
I. As many different waies as objets move the taſte, or cauſe* 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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ſeverall patſhions1n ir, ſo many differen calts there be. Thar, which 
do h only gently ſhake the rafte, and as 1t were doch but :ichle ir, jg 
ſweer, and deriving from a temperareneſs, yet ſo as that water ig 
abounding in ir. That, which doth ſenlibly alterare the talte, is an 
ince:mediate ſapour z that,which doth molt alterate it, (0 as it may 
not pervert the taculty, is an extream ſapour, Extreme ſapours de. 
pend upon the greatelt predominance of each Element 1n a ſeveral 
mixt body, which teing four do alſo conliuute four extreme talles, 
I. A fiery hot tafte, as in Pepper, Ginger, &c. 2, An earthy taſte, 
3. A wateriſh taſte. 4.An a, taſt, not ſuch as T heophraſtia Cals i fat 
taſte, like there is in oyl, The reſt ace intermediate, as bitter acerbe, 
acid, and ſalt,for that 1s a talt mixt out of a wateriſh and ayry taſt, 

Peripatericks aflerr, that caftes for to move the gultable faculcy 
are to be immedinely applyed to it; and there they aflerr, that 
taſtes are only real among all rhe ſenſible qualities.. But this doch 
not a\waies hold true; for talts may be communic.ble through a 
medium, ( and if the air is at any time to be allowed to be a medi. 
#n, it is ſometimes 1n raſts, and alwaies in odors) to wit,the air, as 
Apothecaries do all ceflifie ; for when they are powdering, or a pee- 
ling of Colocymb, its bucer tafle doth very ſenſibly reach their 
tongue. 

ſil A ſmell or ſcent is a quality or ation, whereby a mixt body 
moves the olfa&tive faculty, The difterence between this and the 
oultable _—_ 1s none = = but that the one conſiſts in a degree 
of a finer- and thinner conhiltency of ſpirituons air ; and the ſame 
difference is berween their obj:s, viz 2 taſte is of a thicker bo- 
dy tHfan a ſcenr, in manner that the ſcent is too ſubtil co Qrike che 
guſtable faculty, and a ſapour 1s too thick tollrike the olfative f1- 
culty ; Wherefore that, which through its ſubtility paſſech the ſence / 
of talle doth thereby reach co the ſenſe of ſmelling, moving its f# 
culry withal. It is than apparent ; That the objeRs of both cheſe 
ſenſes are the ſame, differing only-in ſubcilty of body, and thatthey 
are nothing but remperaments of bodigg comminuted and movi 
rhe ſaid powers immediately, yer not {&} bur that the ſubciler parts 
for to move the ſenſe, are requifite to be ſeparated from the cour- 
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ſer, and more then that,each needs a Vehicle or a wedians for to be 
carried and directed through the ſubril paſſages to the deep latenc 
ſenſory. Tre vehicle of calts is water ( co which ſpirtle and drink 
ae equipollenc,) as being chrough its thickneſs reſpondable to re- 
ceive {o thick and courſe an object;a thinner vehicle,as the air,could 
107: receive it, becaule it ist00 thin to ſupport ir. The vehicle. of 
ſcents 1 atr,as being through its thinneſs proportionated to receive 
and convey ſuch ſubcul bodies ; were this vehicle chicker, it would 
through 11s gravity expel or expreſs bodies of char ſubulicy, chac 
ſmells ace of. You may here obſerve the depravarte Judgments of the 


* Peripateticks concerning the wedinms of ſenfible objeRts,- where 


they ought to grant a mediums 45 to ſcents and tafles, they withhold 
it, where they ſhould allow no wedzwme, there they grant it ; as10 
adibles and vihbles, I tared temperaments of bodies tobe the ob« 
jefts of ſenſe, by which you are to underſtand the ſubriller and vola- 
vck parts of ſubttances recuce4 to a certain degree of temperament, 
and obcaining certain vertues of 2Cting : So chat bereby I do nocin« 
tend any quality diſtin from a ſubltance for the objeRts of ſenſe, 
but real bodies fo qualified as ro move ſenſe ; where: (mark) quali« 
ties are-nox really diltingui.hed from their bodies, bur really 1Centifi- 
cated with them in the concrete ( aithough in che abſtract they are 
diſtiaguſhe ratione ; ) for What is a quality in a body elſe but a body 
quilitied ? Wherefore the action performed through - the quality of 
a body is not to be caken as if the body were one thing, and-the qua- 
licy another, but as one, and that action proceeds from the body 
qualified ;_ of this I hzve diſcourſed more at large in my Meaaphy- 
= 

_ IV. Smels donowiſh no more than taſtes nouriſh the ani:aal ſpi- 

nts ; none doubts buc that neither nourtſhes the folid or humoral 
parts, becauſe of their vnſurableneſs in conſiſtency and rempera- 
ment, Wherefore although ſo:ne are (id to have ſutiained their 
life for along time through ſmels alone, as. itis recorded of Demo- 
Fun, who tuſtained his life three daies through the (ſmell of . hor 
bread , and of others, who are (aid to have lived many daies upore 
the ſent of Tobicco chawed, or fmoaked, yer this 1s not to beun- 
Gritood as if their- parts had been really nouriſhed, far they grew 
leaner and leaner ; but their life was maintained by keeping the ſpi- 
nts alive, which is performed by ſcencs,thar do gently fir chem, as 
roſe water, &'c, As for Tobbaccogrhat maincains life ac= 
cidencally 
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cidentally alſo, by raking away the ſharpneſs of the bungry ſpirits 
knawing upon the Rtomack, and obtuting and thickning them 
chrough irs ſulphuriouſneſs,and by artrating fiegme to the ttomack 
from the head and other parts, which the fomack in time of need 
rurns into nutriment ; yet ſome queſtion, whether they do not now- 
riſh the animal and vical ſpirits, fince they are {o apt to revive che 
ſpirits in faintneſs and ather weakneſles, I grant they reviverhe 
ſpicics, bur whether chis hapnech chrough flirring up of the (pirics, 
or through nouriſhing or increaſing them may be doubted, Cer. 
taiply, not by increaling of the ſpirits, becauſe that (mells are crude 
enbelicns Edhring from the vital and animal ſpirits ; Wherefore 
they ought firſt co be concocted and fitted for affimulation by gr 
dual elaborations of the S:omack, Liver, and Hearr, and mult be py- 
rified through the ſame members from their fuliginous excrements, 
Whe would ſay, thar the ſpirics of Vinegar ſhould revive through 
nouriſhing the ſpirics, and not through their exciting or irritating 
of the ſaid ſpirits ? Certainly, ſuch ſharp ſpirits do decline froms 
capacity of nourifhing the ſpirits of the brain, but nevertheleſs are 
very fic to revive by ftirring and moving of them : Ina hke mannex 
do pinching and rubbing of the skin revive in a {Woun, not by now- 
riſhing of che ſpirits, bur by moving and flirring of them up. 
Likewiſe crying lond into the ears, and holding a Bright light to the 
eyes opened by force, doch as ſoon revive and recal {wouning pati- 
ents 2s any thing ; bur afluredly the working of theſe is by exciting 
and ſtirring the {pirits, and not by nouriſhing of them, 

The more thin the olfaQtive Membranes and nerves are, and the 
more ſubcil che ſpirituous olfative air is, the further odours of 
ſcents are perceived : Bur then ir is requiſite, that thoſe objects, 
which are to move ſuch a ſenſe ſhould be more ſubtil, becauſect 
being proporrionated to the faculty : for if they are- courſe, they 
will exceed the perception of ſuch a ſcent ; hence it is, that thoſe, 
who excell all others in exquifireneſs of ſcent cannor attain rothe 
ſmelling a chick ſmell near by, anleſs they go ſo far off as that thoſe 


= 
= 
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thick exhalations by moving through the air may be grinded leſs,anf 
ſo be the berter firred for to firike the olfaRtive faculty : benceitis h 
then that a Valcure being blinded and placed ſuddenly in a Room . 
where dead ſtinking fleſh is, ſhall nor find ic through his ſenc, al , 
though his ſmelling is the moſt exquiſite of any living creature ( ac- y 
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Nos aper auditn, linx viſu, ſmya guſt n, 
Valtar aderats precellu, arancatatis. 


A Boar in hearing, a Linx in fight, 2 Vulture in his Cnell., 
An Ape in talie, a Spider in feeling do us far excell. 


Becruſe the ſcents being thick are not thin enough toftrike his 
ſybcili (ell ; but then again, he ſhall perceive thole ſcencs ac the 

116 dittance, where theſe chick (cents are ſoa much ſubriliared 
through the length of paſſage, chit there he perceives them very 
ſenkbly, as being ficted ro his ſcent. The ſmell of a Tallow- 
Chandlers ſhop doch little oftend or move our olfactive power, 
when we arein th: (hop, yea, not at all, but at our firſt approach 
before we COT:e Her iO it, the ſmell may direR& any one thicher 
blindfold, Neither do Dogs or Hogs ſmell thick ſcents,as of excre- 
ments or other rotten (tinking ſmells of corrup:ed fleſh, when they 
are near to them ; for did they, they would certainly abhor them 
yer ic is certain they ſmell chem ar a great Giſtance, bur chen char 
ſmell at a diſtance is not a ſtinking ſmell ro them, bur ſweet and 
pleaſant, for otherwiſe they would not be lo mucn inticed by them; 
for alrhough ſuch objeRts (tunk near by, through their thick pernict- 
ous and firong morcion, ye: through the grinding of the air they are 
mollifed, and their putrid temperature 18 laid and equalized, and 
their fink is quite taken away : this appears in Musk, Civer, or 
Atbergreece, which if held cl ſe to the Nolthrils (irike as unpler- 
ling a (tink as excrements, bur again how fragrant and ſw.er a ſcenc 
doibey emir at a diſtance ? Even io it 1s With the ſcent of Excre- 
ments to Dogs and Hogs. A Dog ſcents a Buch a great way off, 
although lockt up, Without ſeeing of her, and apprehends the ſcenr 


under her Tayl to be no ill ſcent : Wherefore I ſay, That in many, 


if not in molt ſcents, thar,which ſmels ſweer ro a man, ſens (tink. 
ing to moſt bealts, and char, which ſents ftinking to us, ſmells 
ſmecc to molt beaſts. Ir will not be difhcult now ctogive a reaſon, 
why and how a Dog winds the ſcent of a Hare at fo great a di- 
flance; it is, becaule' there are ſome extalations or evaporations 
enanared through the habit of a Hares bod\, and eſpecially of 
er belly and ingvine , inhering in the ground andinthe ir near 
thour ir, over which the Hate hath taken ber flight, the which 2l- 
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rhough they be very ſubcil & chin, zet chey do ſenſibly and perfe&1 
move NE power of rhe Dog: this ſent is as indeed ples 
to the Dog as the light of his exgerneſs in purſuir plezſes che Hun- 
ters,and ſo they are both equally inticed tothe purſuic of the Hare. 

Fiſhes are (aid by Ariſtecle £16.4 de hiſter.ammal.co have a (mell, 
in that they are inticed by the imell of tood calt ro them into the 
water. I do wonder, where he tound out theit Organ of (nelling, 
for my parc I could never diſcern it, nor any body elſe. Ic is true, 
Fiſh doth perceive the calle of food through ics continuous dif. 
ſolucion through the water by their Gills or Pallate, at 8 great d<i- 

* vir. The {tance{ becaule the particles of the food are diducted into 2 large 
pallate and Extent) Which * being the more exquilite do ſerve them tor to talle 
gills, and co ſmell, 

V. That, which do:hgently ſhake or move our ot iCtive air, is 
only that, which we call a ſweet ſmell, and therein the \{enc'of 
man is much ple:iſed. Wherefore ſents beihg of a difterenc tem- 
perature, all ſmells do not equally pleaſe all men g or every Cres 
ture is molt pleaſed in differenc objetts : So molt bealts, as Thes- 
phraſtus writes, are pleaſed with the ſmell of a Panther, and there- 
foreVo all follow him. Crs are delighted by the ſmell of a Mouſe 
or a Rar, which ſhe kerches in the dark more through guide of 
her ſenc, ( (he having a molt exquiſice ſent as appears by her findi 
the Larder, or vituals bidden, in any part of the houſe or room 
than of ber hghe. Flies are delighted in the ſenr, or rather taſte 
( for they have no organ particularly deſhned for ſmells, ) & 
honey. 

Thar, which doth moſt offend and almoſt pervert our ſent, is 
ſtinking ſmell. This offence of ſent is various in degrees accords 
ing to the degrees of che ingrate mncion of (mells, and thence 
according to the property of thoſe degrees, we ſpecifie and diſtin» 
guiſh ſmells, whoſe kinds are named by the ſame names that raſtes 
are, as being conſentan:ous to them nor only in the thing it ſelf but 
alſoin name: wiz. they are either fhery (harp as Pepper, birrer, 
Cale, acid or ſour, acerbous , putrid, which ſubvert and offend the 
ſent, and are various according to the ſubje&t, whence they are 
emitted, and do receive their names alſo rhepce, ſo we ſay it (mels 
lixe a carrion, like excrements, like piſs, like ſtinking fiſh, like rank 
meat; it ſmells as if ic were muſty, &c. 

As ſeveral ſcents are offenſive to man, fo are beats efencey 
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ty - wich ſeveral , Which they do flee, becauſe are 
ng - -—Saadonngays Danger" ficulty. SoFlies are ponder tor 
iN- the ſmoak of Brimfione (ratbe T1 ſuppoſe becauſe ic choaks them gy) 
I with the ſence of Gai/bowns, and Mile wich the fenr. of an 
ll, claw burnc, _ 
he Some peeple will ſay, That che Plague ofc carry a ſenc 
W, wich ic nocuniike co the (mell of a nlellow apple, or according 

ie, others like the ſcene of May fi:eers. Ic is certain that infefted hou- 

if- ſes do ſmell ſo, b-cauſe they are moiſt aftd dampiſh,and th:nce po- 

Gi- trd, and therefore che ficter co recervetbe venome of peſtitenc air, 

ye but it 15 nor a ſent, which the Plague brings along with ir, bar 

ite which it finds in the houſe ; for | have oft (mele ſuch icenrs 4n gir- 

den houſes, which proceeded from the dampneſs of the bo Tds. 

is The Plague is ſo ſubtil a venome, chat it paſſeth the grofſeneſs of 

of mans ſent, and therefore cannot be ſmelc ; neverrheteſs it is fer 

M- ied by Dogs, Cats, Flies, and other creatures, which are ſo much 

_ offended by it,thar chey uſually flee ſuch houſes. I have been in ſe- 

ws veral Towns, where the Plague did rage very violently, but when 

ſe ever I was occafioned to go inco range houſes, I generally rook no- 

vie tice wherher there were any Dog or Cat in the houſe, or whether 1 

of could ſee any Fhes about the Reom, which if Fdid I was the berrer 

| firisfied. Ler me tell you, could the Plague be ſenred- by man, the 

t = a4 42nd ds po arr That which doch 

tte move our ſent mult be of a certain efſencial thickneſs, wiich, if 

« "*encommitant to the v2nomne of the Plague, were impoſſible thar 

it ſhould work ſuch pernicious and porent effects, unleſs ic were of 

$4 fo ſubril a body, cha: it ſhould flee our ſent. Hence 1 do alſoinfer, b 
>< that it isimpoſſible for a man to be poyſoned through 2 ſent , be» L | 
Ct canſe if a thing be ſo thick #s to move our ſent , ir is impoſſible it — 
1N- ſhould produce ſuch an effe&t in that rhickneſs. Probably you may c” 
tes objeR, chat the Iralians have attained to a way of poiſoning men by w 
ut the ſmell of perfumed Gloves , or by a ſent imprefied upon the 

et, inftde of a Letter, which if a man do open, and receive the ſenc of ic 

the h his nofthrils,ic will certainly kill him, Io che firlt place irs 

are doubrful, whether chey have arrained to that perfetion of coward- 

els Coat ſencs ; if they have nor, queſtionleſs their Genin 

nk lead thac way, & it is more for want of indufiry,know- 
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a man, but ſomething, which, being of char Gybcilicy char it Brady 
the ſept, 1s Mixed . fan me, wherewich the fore-mens 
tioned gloves are perfumed ;. The like anſwer doch diffolye the gb» 
jection of poyſon contained within the Leter. 

VI. The courſelt of. all che ſenſes is the Tat, at feeling facul. 
ty, to which che courſelt kind of objects without any cCommiunytion 
are appropriated : So that the courſer an obzeR is the more tans 

ible ic proves: This mult alſo be appli:d immediately to the organ, 
auſe no. mediums 15 courſe enough 4 Carry or convey it to the 
ſenſory. Had the Peripate.icks propoſed that queſtion here, which 
they moved concerning ſecing and hearing, va. Whether we ue 
capable of ſenſ-tion in a veraxm, they would have ſhewed theqs- 
ſelves rg have had ſome skill in the macter : But let us referre the 
ſame queſtion ro.che ſenſe-of feeling, and quettion, Whether it be 
polſible1o feel a thing in 2 Yacwwas, Lanſwer aſhrmauvely, What 
ſhould binder the Ta& from feeling, ſuppoling the nbjeR io be aps 
plyed co the ſenſory ? For it needs no air for its vehicle. 

VII. Themiftizs, Averrhees, «A gidinu, Jaudunns, Apolinariy 
Aarcellim, Avicema, Alberins MMaguni, Cardan, 3nd others og 
ſeem roſie as many different kinds of feeling, as there are ciffe- - 
rent objeats, that domove the Ta®t differently, according to which 
rule they may allow Umoſt imtinice kinds of fecling. Their auttke 
is groſs ; for according to the ſame rule, there ſhould be as y 
kinds of ſeeing, hearing, oc. but this is abſurd, The caſe is this: 
1s not every ciftin& a& or obje&t, which, cauſes 2 difference in the 
faculty, for one faculry may perceive many difterent kinds of os 
yes, and yet not be multiplied in its faculty, but remain one 
and theſame : look in my firlt book of Phil. and in the Aferah 
where I, have inſiſted more largely upon this point, and illuftraed 
how a faculty may be one formally, and manifold materially, 

Scaliger Exere, CCCXXXVI. d. 3..is fo much caken with bi 
Verereal Tirillation, that he honoureth it with the name of a farh 
ſenſe. Alas bis ſubcillicy could hardly reach to maintain the dignity 
of it. What? Becauſe pleaſed his phanhe, therefore it m 
called a ſixth ſenſe. Or did be ſpecifie it fron the conmon raft; 
becauſe ir was proper t© the Membranes of the Genitals? then 
upon-the ſame account the tadt of his head is ſpecifically diſtin» 
guiſhc from the cat of bis knees or is i, becauſe ic is a cicillation?” 


Noceccainly, for cycry ſenkbly pars of, the body may be tickled 
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— bthe (ubcillec the part is, the more exquiſire, acure, and pierci 
"© qhecitillation is, und therefore no wonder, if thoſe parts bei as 
- &umveſted with thin membranes, being owe molt exquiſite ſenſe, 
peccnive {o acme and piercing 2 ctitillanon, 
Man is genezally cried up co have the molt exquifire raQt of all 


Crenures; buc Why ſhould be ve (zid w be only excellent in — 
' and not in atf his other ſenſes? For he judges more cttiingtly of a 


. Fa. 


p ſenlibles, than ogper creatures, alrhough be doth nos perceive them 

x ſuch a diltznce «s 0: ber acumals, che extettency of ienſacion not 

| confitiing in cemoreneds of its action. 

VIII. Taxgibility then is a quality, whereby 2 mix: body moves 

the Tat, Tone principalicy of the cact conlills 11 a thick courſe ; 
ſpiricous air, the moving of which is the raihing of a feel ng. It 1s c 
moved by being diduted cirher by depreflion or weight, orany 

| other thick continuous diduttion : So that whatever is thin, hight, 


orrare doth eftuge the ſerſe of the tact xz hence it is, that the air, 
thin vapours, exhalations, or ſpirits, are not immediately felcs 
That which doch gencly (tir & quaver cheſe crangent (pirits 18 {aid Co 
tecl pleafing and delightful ; Hence ir is that kofling (zems to feel ſo 
pleaſing tro mafy, becauſe chat hapning co a thin parr, being withal 
of an exquiſite feeling, vhere the ſpirits being gently thrred and qua- 
vered by the application of other lips doth cauſe a delightful fee- 
lrg. Thar this is fo, is ceftified by mot, who kiſs for a delight, in 
that they do at thatin(tanc of the application of hips feel a creeping 
_ quiking ſpirit in their lips. The fame delightful feeling happens 
allo to 2 Dog, spplying his chops to a Bitches tale. A tof: objet 
doth gencly fir che tangent ſpirits of che extremities of the fingers, 8 
11d 1s perfectly pleafing, and therefore many men love to handle 
und fedtb©o)'s and girles cheeks. 
That, which doth ſo much d1duR the tactile ſpirits as to divide . 
anc burit chem, doch ſubvert the tz and cauſes a pain. As for the 
other differences of cangibles, they are taken from the degree and 
property of raiſing feeling in tangibles ; ſo we (ay, a thing feels he 
vy, light, hoc, cold, moiſt, dry, fiery, wateriſh, earthy, bard, ſofr, 
rough, ſmooth, &c. the deſcription of all which 1 do omir, as ha» 
ving ſerthem down above. 
A gerrle ticillation is one of the delightful rangibles, which gen- 
tleneſs, if otherwiſe exceeding and inferring violence, doth become 
« puntul; as appears in the French ſcab or mangineſs. Tiniflavion 
* | * Cccc 2 ſomerimes 
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Nacural Philoſophy: 


The Szconp Page, 


T he Second Book. 
CHAP. I. — 


Of the Commerce of the Earth with the other 
X Elements.. 


I; The «Author; perpoſe teaching bis Method, in the Preceding Book, 
and a further E xplication of ſome terms made uſe of there. 

% That the Earth 11 the Center of the warld. Copernicus bis Afroue- 
wy examined. 

þ The Earths Diviſiew inte three Regions, and their particular ex+ 
fem. 

4+ What Bodier ave generated in the third Region of the Earth ; and tha 

manner of their Produttion. That the Coldneſs of the Earth the 

principal effkcitnt of Stones and Metals, How a Stont it generated 

mike Ki and in the Bladder. A El, Mer WE 
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Jalifh Fartes, The | 
Salcperer, Albhe, Silt a 

\} 2 | (Sc TP 

f earthy intina T acer, vi; Salphor, Arſchice, Kaker, Wig. ff ® 
tha, Peteroyl, Aſphalos, Oyl of Earth, Sex-coal and Jeatligne; i ** 
of their kinds and vernes. L p ul, 
8, Of the meas {paces of the Earh, vit. Mectuty) Andmayy, | 
Marcafita, Cov:iitum, Chalcitis, Miſy and Soty. Wheher amef _» 
theſe mean Juices are to be ſtated Principles of Mrale, th 

I. = Ither:o 1 have diſcourſed of che Elements, their iroc 
J{ ProduRion ,, Forms, $econd and Third, I 7* 

9 Sivgle and Mixt Qualities, with intention ts = 

of have declared their Diſſolution from the Che- ed! 

o 0s, and feparation from one another,and there, i 7 

Y SS SJ fore 1 did only tention {© much touchi % 
— EZ) their nature,1s might ſufficeto diſcover theres P 


ſon and cauſes of their effe&ts produced by them through their diſſe. 
We lution. At that time and place 1 rhoughc it unſeaſonable ro demoy 

Arare the cauſes of their only apparent contrary motions and effedls, 

- whereby they teturn to one andcher, and exerciſe a mutudlooith 

therce between each other, and ſeem (bur really do not) ro cang 
4 inc one anothers Nature, all which rogether , *wich the parti 
Ks relation of each Element, as they are y_—_— preſear, of lecal 
6 motion in general, ahd in particular of AttraGtion and Repul 
andof Meteors, 1 ſhall endeavour to propoſe to you by a ſenkbl 
Demotifiration. Why I judged it unſeaſonable to treat of theſe Par- 
ticulars above, was becauſe I would not oppreſs your Phanſiewith 
ſeefr.ing contrary Notions (but really agreeing to a hair,) andſo 
might have endangered the Conception, and Retention of 1 
tedent ones, which now I may with more ſafety atrempr, ſupp6 
fing you to have weighed the Reeſons, and to have narrowly ſearct 
ito their meaning. Peither ſhall I repeat any thing of what Wl 
been tt down already, but proceed where I lefr off ;, onlylapee 
now1 may with ſecurity diſcover my meaning of ceſhons 
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of moving from the Cemer to the Circunference, and tothe Con 
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(Cirewnrt , boch: which 1 have hitherto made uſe of for to 

duce you 10 a true apptebenhion/of the Cheer and its difſolwion, 
” theConer vs = not intended a de- 

2; +be proper Center of thaſe "that were ſaid ſo 16 

n but, . , 

© "Io move ſo from their Center as to tend and be diffuſed 

thee ro the Circumference into the greatefl cenuity or rarity,” bue 

x co deſert cheir proper Center ; for then they could not move at 

all;becauſe all motions are peracted upon an ummoyeable, which 

muſt be a Cencer. *; , 

2. To move from the circumference to the center, is not todeſerr 
the circunference,febe reduced by penetration into a central point 
(us Mathematicians do imagine,) but to be contracted roa Center 
ſom 2 circumference for to gain the greateli denſe weight or weigh- 
y crſlv ude, like ochers are aiftuſed for to gin the greateſt rariry of 
jengit yzanc char naturally,for denfity or crafiitude cannot be attain- 
&d by any ocher manncr then by a contraRtion to a Canter;and rats 
y and cenuiry but by a diftufion from a Center. 

4 Intending by aweving from 4 Canter to 4 Cirenmfarence to hgni- 
; fe arend-ncy to the greatett con iguous rarity or continuous levity , 
Ido not exclude but that ſuch light Elements in a confuſion with 
ue Elements as it happened in the Chasr,may alſo rend from 
er of Magnitude, becauſe they are expelled by the overpow- 
ne wghty Elements expelling them from their Cencer, and fo 
ies Ggnification I have fomerim:s intended by moving from the- 
Cover 2 deſerting of the Center of Magnitude, or fometimes of 
the univerſal Center, | | 

4. None bye che whole body of rhe Elements do rend ro, or 
five for the univerſal Cencer ; but particular or mixt bodies for 
_— parnieuſar Center , as you may read further in the Chap-- 
Local Motions. 

IL Theearth is, and neceflirily beche Center of the world, . 
& do all che ocher Ele y wr hin which ivisconrained like che: 
Yelkof an —_—_— the Whuce and the Sheff, 1 prove rhe Pro- 

won : If the nature of Earth be to move conically from the 
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| ence to its own Center t a avity, 
| I the nature of Air & Fire be robe fed fron che cen- 
needs fall ro the mid 


\Stne(a all, ics parts nodes cieculertyand conically to- theis Cen- 
| oP 
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ter. Thecarth being arrived co the cencer, it refterh quiet andug. 
moveable ; the Reaſon you ſhall know by and by. Recurn back 
the explanation of che manner of the diſſolution of che 
cannot bur demonſtrate the evidence of this Point to you. =. 
Nevertheleſs let us conſider that old Phankie of Py(b igores, Plan, 
Ariſtarchus, Seleacur, Niceta, and others upon this Muter , revs 
w y Copernicas in the preceding Centenary, and we gh its pews 
abllicy. 
I, He imagineth the fixe] Stars and their Region to be thees 
tremicy of the world, and both to be inimoveable. 
2. That the Figure of rhat Region doth appear to us to be cir 
lar, but for what we know, our Senſe may be decaved. 
3+ Thar the Sun is the Center of the aſpetable world, being 
immoveable as to its ex ernal place; norwirhſtanding fince through 
; help of the Teleſcopinm is obſerved by the diſcerning of the motion 
| of its Spors to charge his face about ( akhoughftill remainingia 
the ſame extegnal place) ics own Ax in 27 dates, 

4. Berween theſe rwo immoveables the Planets are ſaid ro mane; 
and among them, +12, between Mars and Yeu, the Earth is uns, 
gined as a Planer to move about the Sun, and0 abſolve her Ciraut 
in ewelve Monerths, 

5. That the Moon is ſeated berween the Earth and Pen, andis 


ſpeive- 
Glaſs ff thought to move through its own particular mo 10n about the earth 
iav 


* Org per- 


ly by hold- 
ing one 
piece of 


= Ro. daies and four houres ; the laſt in fixreen dares and eight 

PQ * neareſt was beſides theſe, they have found our by rhe helpof the ſaid T cleſcopy 
ſomewhat awws Stars, which are Concomitants to each Planer. | f 
thicker th® 6, That the ſpace between Satwyy and the fixed ars is alma 
the other. ; menſe. 5, 
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= Thar the: Region of the fixed iargis- immoveable,, be rakes 
__ withoor giving any probable proof for ir; for 


ich- noewkhſtanding may be urged ( Omme mobile < 
per inomoob1(; ) that 7 Fan om do move A 
which if granted , doth not inferre that cherefore the Region 
of the fred Rarres muſt be immoveable, fince he hath Raced one 
immoveable already, namely , the Sunne; what need is there 
then of more ? Further, if we do grant two univerſal immove- 
ables, we mult alſo grant rwo univerſal contrary motions ; where- 
of the one is moved upon one immoveable, the o: her uponthe ſe- 
cond ; bur the univerſal dwurnal mation of the flars we ſeeisone 
and the ſame; ergo bur one univerſal immoveable is neceſſary. 
Laſtly, He cannot prove it by any ſenſe, only chat it muſt be ſo, be- 
cauſe it agrees with his ſuppolition, and what proof 1s that to ano» 
ther? The boly words in Eccleſ. do further diſprove his po- 
ktion ; where it is ſaid that God moved the Heavens about within the 
wwpaſs of bis Glory, His ſecond Polition denotes him no great Na- 
wralilt, 

The chird Pohtion infers the Sun to be the immoveable Center 
ef the world, 

I, This doth manifeſily contradi& Scripture, which doth ofc 
make mention of the Suns riling and going down : And in 1ſaiah 
38.3. the Swnis ſaid to have retgrned —_— back. And in ano- 
ther place, Let not the Sun nwve againſt G albaon. 

2, The Sun is accounted by moſt, and proved by us to be afiery 
body , or aflime, and therefore is uncapable of attaining co reſt in 
aceſtleſs Region, which if it did, its flame would ſoon diminiſh 
through the continual ruſhing by of the fiery Elemenc cearing its 
fimes into a thouſand parts, Whole effeRts would certainly prove de- 
lirutive tothe whole Univerſe, bu eſpecially to all living Crea- 
wres. | 

Were the Sun immoveable, and enjoying its relt ; ergo thac 
mult either be a violent detention, or a natural reſt ; nar. the 
keſt;hecauſe that could not be durable; or what can there be choughr 
ent enough to derain that vaſtand molt powerful boGy of the 

? for that muſt alſo be ſenſibly demonſtrated and cleared, o- 
therwiſe you do nothing. Neither can it be the latter; for were it n1- 
tural,ic mult not only have a natural principle of reſt, bur alſo be con- 
tuned in a vacuswe,07 elſe in a Region whoſe parts have likewiſe at- 
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cained ro a natural reft through the enjoying of their Center, It 
y of a Center to be asa point in compariſon to the Cirai 
terence; but nothing can be contrated to a point bur Earth and 
ter, as | have ſheved above ; whereas according to their own cons 
feffion the Sun is a valt great body, and ics Beams ſpreading and dis 
'- lating 3 go it mutt be only Earch- and Water. Now what gy 
| of predomunance of Earth and Water is there apparentin the Sun 
for were it ſo, the Sun would ſhew black, and give no light. 

The Moon is liker (if any) to be the Center, it confiltirg by far 
of moce. earth then the Sun, as her minority in body, motion and 
degree of brigheneſs do celtifie, 

Laſtly, Is it not moreprobable that our ſight ſhould hallucinare, 
or be deceived in judging the Sun not to move, then in judgingir 
to move, all Aftronomical Phenomena s being ſo conſentaneous ty 
this latter Judgment ? Beſides, how is it pothble for us to judge , 
whether the Sun doch move or reft, fnce that according to this 
ſuppoſition we ars carried about with that ſwiftneſs ?- By the ſame 
reaſon we may coubt of the motion of all the other Planets. - 

The fourth Poſition concludes a moſt rapid motion of theearth, 
W hat principle of motion can the earth conſift of ? Of nonecers 
tainly, bur of fre and air, which re admitted into her body in ſo 
improportionable a meaſute, that they cannot be thoughtto-un- 
xel the earth to the tezft local motion. Moreover earth is of ſo het= 
vy a body, that it is rendered altogetter incapeble of circular local 
motion : otherwtie were the Maſs of earth ſo prone to fuch a ſwiſt 
circular motion, certainly us parts, as terreſtr}al mixt bodies would 
retain the ſame inclination to the ſame motion, which we find robe 
contrary According tothe Peyip. &this ſuppoſrion all light bothes 
(ordinarily ſo called) muRt be ſaid to be heavy, and all heavy bodies 
light;for bodies by chem are count ed heavy,which move downward, IF 
thatis,towards the center;erge fire, mult be ſaid to be heavy, & earl | 
light, becauſe the one moves upwards to its ſuppoſed univerſal cen« 
rer,& the other from ic:Bur this is abſurd, Can a point move through! 
ſo valt or almoſt immenſe a Region, and with that velocity?In all o- 
ther N:tural things we find that a Point of any Blement hath no 
force or proportion to move through a ſpan of another Element, i 
though that point be ſuppoſed to be detained violently. Take a pe 
ticle of Earth, which is no point, and ler ir fall out of your h:nd, it" 
will hardly move down to the earth, or if it doch, it is ſo low, that” 
nt 
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"_uherdly ap opmanmnrgam Roa oe 
| as apbinc to fo immenle a Region, it.cannor be ſuppo- 
_ move: Poſſible you do reply, that irisimpetted by an ex- 
xrinlick movent : Suppoſe I granted it, ics motion being viokac , 
could not be durable ; beſides the proportion of a point is infinite- 
ly coo lictle for to receive ſach a molt ſwift impulſe, which throngh 
is littleneſs it would doubtleſs eftuge. Were the Earth a Planet or 
Star,it is ſuppoſed ic ſhould calt a hghr, which is repugnant to its 
Nature, through which, as I have ſhewed before, ſhe 1s rendered 
dark, and is the cauſe of all darkn:(s. Were" this abſurdity admir- 
ted, all our knowl , winch tnctherro wiſe men 'have ſo leboured 
to accompliſh would be in vain ; for as 1 ſaid before, earth and 
euchy bodies mutt be light, fire and fiery bodies mnlt be heivy, 
and enjoy cheit reſt: water and wateriſh bodies mult be {ikewite 
heavy, che air and ayry bodies mult be weighry, and-enjoy their 
teſt ; for if the earth moves , ir 1s cercainly moved through the atr, 
the which according to that ſuppoſition mult be immoveible, be- 
cauſe all moveables ( owne mobile fit ſuper 1mwobil;) ate moved 
won an immoveable Subject : All dark colours mult be ſuppoſed 
lght;all ARronomical appearances, fhadows,ſ(ounds,tafts,Senrs and 
al mixt bodies mult then be underltood co be concrary to what rea}- 
lyrhey are. Scripture is likewiſe plain againit it, Fob 26.7. P[ak 24. 
1, For be bath founded it (namely the earch) apex the Seas, and off a- 
Miſbe vt wpon the flouds. Job 38.6. Wherenpon ave the foundations there 
o (to wit of the Earth) faſtened ? or who laid the corner i one thereof ? 
-Pal.t04.5. Who laid the foundations of the Earth that it (hou/d 119: be 
moved for ever, What necd there more words to confute ſo abſurd 
an Opinion ? 
_  Burco return to my Propofition ; Thar the Earth muſt neceflari- 
lybe the Center of the world. I proved it above, where I did de- 
ferthe reaſon of its relt to this place, | 
The earth of all cheelements doth alone enjoy her reft;hecart's he 
done doth poſſeſs a Center , whereby ſhe enjoyes het own mitural 
iernal motiongbut ſuppoſe another element ro pofleſs the place of 
der center, & the Earth co cover ic immediuely,chen doubtleſs rhe 
Exch would continue in exrernal motion (becauſe irs prtts 2re Vio- 
ently detzined from a center) & preſs upon that body (which doth 
oppoſe it by keeping her our of her place ) un-il (he n1d removed 
it which being removed, it could not be thought to be longet in 
3 Dddd 2 external 
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from the 
exreme 

circumfc- 


ex.ernal local motion, fince ſhe had recovered her natural place, «tu « 


teſs we ſhould abſurdly imagine, that one part ſhould move againſt 
the orher ſor to ga 4 penetration of bodies, If then N. Copers, 
D. Origen. and ochers, whoſtrive tomaintain the threefold motion 
of the earth ( viz. of incltnation ard declinarion, us dayly and 
yearly motion) hau ciſcovered, that the earth were violently deta 
nec by ſome other E\em<nr or bedy, then they might have thence 
demonſtrated a motion ; but chen this morien could have been no 
other, than the motion of water is about the eatth, » hereby the 
earth would have moved about irs detaining body, which if ic bad 
ic would have been immoveable never: heleſs as to its external 
place, only it would have turned abour, and have made ſeveral aps 
pearances of faces, of ſpots : in brief it would have had the ſame 
motion, Which Copernicas adſcribed to the Sun. Hence it 1s more 
than apparent that the earth is the Center of the world and doth 
enjoy berreft, The reaſon of its reſt is ſo demonltrative that no tz» 
tional body can deny ir. I proceed, 

III, The earth may commodiouſly be divided into three regions, 
differing from one another in purity of body, weight, denſity, &'& 
T:e fr/t Region | call the central region, bec1ule it ex. ends neareſt 
abour the er. Its Periphery is about 120,degrees, ics Diameter 
1s 3£3. This Region conhilts of molt pure earth, and molt freed 
from the peregrin Elements ; wherefoce its weight and denfhity, is 
the weightieſt and molt denſe. It contains no mixt bodies Within 
it ſelf, b:cavſe ic is ſoremote that the peregrin El-ments cannoe 
mcye thicher ; beſides, chat ſmalleſt proportion of- peregrin Ele- 
ments, which may happily be ſuppoſed to be derained inthecentrah 
region is ſo much'depreſſed and firmely derained by the weight of 
the earth, thatic is impoſſible ic ſhould come to any head to con» 


firure a mixt body. Irs colour mult be conceived to be a pure. 


fundamental black. 

The ſecoxd, or the middle region Contains in its circumference 248 
degrees ; its Latitude * is 194 degr. This region is leſs weighty and 
cenſe thanthe central, as being accompanied with a greater pro- 


rence of che portion of extraneous Elements. It harbours ſome mixt bodies, 8 
ſecond re- 1mperfett ones, but no Metals. The reaſon of this aſſertions 


cir 
zence of 


we Gf 


| nay the Jrawn from the proportion of the Elements, which there arenot & 
nough in quantity to conſtitute the body of metals or perfect fone 


befides, we cannot imagine that the earch faould contuim any bol 
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'F. in the ſecond region *,Whi requifite(as I ſhall ſhew * Becauſe 
"yand by ) for the generation of peffe& ones and merals, of irs de- 
- IV. The third region of the earth comprehends in iiserrcuir 360 rar 
tegr-es,in 1ts Laricude (not its compleat chameter ) 19h.- This laft ”" 
prexcrere region conhilts of molt ( th t-is, more than'the two 
former regions ) ex:rancous Elements, becauſcit is ſituated nearer 
jothe proper regions of the ſaid extraneous Elements, which do , 
violently ttrive to enter her body ( as you ſhall read anon) whereby 
and: brough which the earch, eſpecially near to her ſurface is ren- 
dred-of a very unequal remperature, where the extraneons Ele- 
rents uniting together do raiſe a hollowneſs in the earth, and in- 
finua;e into one anothers ſubttance or body,to-which the coldneſs of 
the earth is very much conducing,thereby gathering or coagmentirg 
the {aid Elements together, and unpeli-ng them into one anochers 
body, and then clofing the:n firmly ; ati whichir performs through 
uscoldneſs. Through coldneſs underftand its compreſſing weigh 
ty wimma's. Wheretore, Co not (ill abide in your obſtinate con- 
ceic that 4 is rhe Sun, which is the efhcient cauſe of Minerals and 
Stones : For that is abſurd, 1 prove ir. That, which is the main 
efficient of Stones and Metals mutt be a contracting, condenſing, 
and indurating ſubttance ; bur the Sun is no contracting, concen- 
ng, or inCurat ing ſubliance ; Ergo the Sun cannot be the efficient 
of Scones and Metals. The Major 1; undeniable. I'contirm the 
Miner by. proving :ttecontrary, namely, that the Sun doth moliihe, 
becauſe ics Aime1s lofr, and ail hear is ſoft ; for ſoftning is nothing 
elſe but co diſpoſe a body to bend eafily into its ſelf if preſſed from 
wichour « Bur earih rarefied by fire doth eafily bend ins ir ſelf, if 
preſſed from wichout, Ergo, TheMinor is evidenr,becauſe whatever is 
througrly bot & ery lf as we ſee in red-hot Iron,in alive fleſh, 
and all Vegetables.$o tMt,by how much the more hear a body hath, 
by ſo much the ſofter it is, —_ quod cetera ſint paria. Further, 
What heat is-chere under the Earth ? I-confeſs there is more-and 
leſs coldneſs under it, but nopredominating heat. What heat can 
_ there bein Greenland,eſpecially under the earth, and yer it is certain 
that many rocks and ſtones are generated there? They may as 
well ſay, chart fire 1s the efficient cauſe of all thoſe lands of Ice. 
Again, ſo much as a ſubſtance confiſteth of coldneſs and earth, by 
ſo much ic particapates of hardneſs ; .or by how much che leſs heac 
; body-conſilterh of, ſo much che lefle bardnefſe ir parrakes 
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 a42 Chap.L | Neteral Philoſpyby. Pavy 
of. The manter of aſtone in the kidneys or in the bladder was 
when ic fluftuaced within the veſlals, bur being detzinedins 
| kidneys its heat is diminiſhed eirherchrough the intenſeſhear ofthe 
E Kidneys, which doch diſſipace and acrrat the leſſer hear from thy' 
matter retained in the cavity of the kidneys, through which 
of hear the cerrefirial and thick wateriſh parts are cogulated andue 
cloſed together through che depteſiing coldneſs of che incrinkd 
earth and water. The ſame marter being retained in kidneysfy 
cold remperament, doth immediately rhrough that degree of cold. 
neſs coagulace and grow hard. The fone in che bladder is 
ly bagder than the (tone in che kidneys ; becauſe che one is of afar 
colder ( that is leſs hot) cemperament than che other. That jg 
the kidneys is more frizble, whereas the tone in the bladder ig. 
feed with a continuous firm thick wateriſh hardneſs. Thus [| an 
witne(s by a flone being taken from a Patience by ſeion, which 
that molt learned and expert Phyſician Dr. George Bate {hewed 
me fix or ſeven years ago: This /—_ was perduced to that bard. ' 
neſs, thac I am confident an ordinary (marc ſtroak of a hammg 
could ſcarce break it : Yet when it was Within the bladder it ws 
far diſtanc from ſuch a hardneſs ; for a piece of the Cath:rer wa 
unawares run into the body of the ſtone and broke in ir, whichws 
afterwards taken out with it ; but afcer ic had been expoſed a linle 
while to the air,it grew immediately to that hardneſs : Waat could 
be the cauſe of this bur the hotter parts of the ſtone exhaling inty 
the air, whereby the cold parts fell cloſer and thereby arrivedro 4 
greater hardneſs? Theerrour of Fernelias 1s obvious In that heſts 
ted che intenſe heat of the kidneys to be the caiſe of a Lithiafr; 
for ic happens as freqencly in kidneys of a cold cemperanent: 
neither is itan ( infits renuns arenoſa calculeſaque diſpoſiti a paren- 
tibus comtratta ) hereditary, fixt, fabulous, and calculous diſpoſition 
( as the ſame Author conceives, ) which doth confilt in a degree of 
cemperament of the ſolid parts of che kidneys ; for ones hate 
been generated in kidneys of all kinds of temperaments : neirhet 
can it be (aid to be hereditary, for many a man hath been troubled . 
with. the flone, whoſe Iflue never was ſo much as diſpoſed to itz 
| and on theother fide, many a man hath been miſerably rormented, 
= with the ſtone or Deelechas Paracelſms terms it, whoſe Pareits 
never Giſcerned the leaft ſymprom of aſtone within their bodies 3 
Neverrheleſs, as I ſaid before, the temperature of the kidneys = | 
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chro the accelerating of a Zithiafs. Ir is thew cerrain char the 
excft c2ule of lapidztion or avomnens is incernal, ng 
won the predominance of earch or coldneſs over the other Ele- 
ms in a mixture. The Focws (of Kierms 25 Van Helmont terms ic, 


15 the place where a (tone or gravel is generated ) mult be a 
hollow placel; wherefore norhing can arnve to this cloſe 
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4 bollow pl:ce, unleſs ic be liquid ;- for a thick or courſe body 
yy mil de intercepted before it can reach thirher, This hquid marrer 
 &} being now lodged within this cavity, the hot parts do exhale, be- 
x aſe now through the hollowneſs of the place rney have got liber-- 
we = 2. d'flate, and free themſelves from the heavy terreſtrial and 
. thick »queous parts, whereas before when they were kept cloſe to- 
2 MW gxther through channels and lodges ſhutring cloſe upon them the 


hot parrs were firmly contained within and bound up. . This is ne- 
ell:rily and ce tainly demonttrairve, and infers, that where ever 
doſe hollownefſes are groved, and tht liquid matter containing 
erreſirial and aqueous parcs infe may reach ro them, chere certain- 
Iyſtones and metals can and may be generated, By verrue of this 
polition 1 (h11l prove and ſhew by. and by, thar ones and metals 
my be genzrared in moſt holloiv parts of the body of man, Bur 
wperſu: ny diſcourſe: The hor parts being now freed from the 
rerreſirial p-rcs, and inhering tn ſubcil 'aycy terofirtes do with more 
ede-an.} force procure therr paſſage through this cloſe and hoflow 
priſon than they made their way thicher, leaving rhe terreftrial and 
aqueous parrs behind them for a Ranſom, which by degrees are 
lared more and more according to the expulſion of the fiery 
ayey parts. Underttand atfo che reaſons of the qualihcarierr of 

ber Forms or womb of ſtones and Metals. 
a -I: mult be hollow, the reaſon of this is ſer down al- 

J- | 
2, I: maſt be clofe ; for-were it nor cloſe bur open theterreſtrial 
nd aqueous matcer could tiot be derained there, bur would have 
sftee 2 paſſage x5 thethin parcs. Beſides, cloſeneſs conduceth ro 
out extrinfick hear, which otherwiſe would again diflolye and 
whe che work 3; wherefore the hardeft Rones and merals are 
kd ſome degrees below the Surface of rhe earth, and 1 dare con- 
! aſerr, that if metals were digged for d under the 
| 
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| heir hbour would be richly anſwered: by finding purer 
oh, "ny metals, 7 4 


+. 3+ The coldnefs of thefe places muſt be a pended 
* | AC83;. . 
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neſs3 for if the places be roo cold, then the liquid parts will be © 
detained from arriving to calt up hollownefles. by being too 
incraflated and condenſed,whereby the energy of their rare and 
til pars is ſuppreſſed. $. 

4 The liquid macrer mult alſo have a due proportion of the Els 
ments whereby to conltirute certain kinds of Rones and meals, 
Ic the matrer be thick and terreltrial not containing many ſubcil and 
rare parts, then it will generate into a courſe ſtone. The ceaſon of 
the courſenels 1s, becauſe the cerrefirial and aqueous Elemens are 
but rudely mixed, by reaſon they wanted internal hear, whereby 
cheir parts might be divided into lefler particles, and ſo become 
the more concoRed and harder. In caſe che matter be more ſubtil 
and rare, and that the courſe parts are united in leſs particles, then 
the ſaid Rone will according toirs degree of faneneſs and concoRti- 
on prove flinty, Marble, Faſpir, Cornelian, &c. In caſe therebe 
more thick water than earth, the body thence generated becomes 
cryſtalline; as Cryſtal, Diamonds,Rubies,&c. In theſe water doth 
retain almoſt its natural confiſtence, as I ſhall rell you immediate» 
ly. In caſe there be an equal_part of earth and water, and theſe 
well concoted and intirely mixt together, it produces Gold, If 
there be ſomething more of water than earch, and they well per- 
coed and permitied, they ingender Silver. If there be ww 
proportion of water and earth, and they only rudely c 
and bur half mixt, it generates Copper, If there be more earth than 
water, and but half mixt and concotted, it confticures Jr. If 
chere be more water than earth, and they bur rudely mixed and 
rawly coed, the effeR will prove Lead, or according to the pro- 
portion of the ingredients and coftion Pewter. CMearcary 1s yeue 
rated out of water being rendred fluid through much air and fue, 
containing withall a ſmall part of earth. Theſe do not only differ 
tn proportion of materials,bur alſo in degree of internal heat and of 
the remperament of cheir Marrix,otherwiſe termed a vein from its 
Cylindrical Figure. Gold had the firongett heat, whereby the pars 
were hrmly united in gvinime's, which hear did after the 
mance of its office exhale by degrees ; nevertheleſs ſuppole that 
there was a degree of hear left : the matrix of Gold muſt be yer 
cloſe for to retain chat intenſe hear ſo long until the confining 
parts are well permiſted ano concoted. As for the external refts 
perament of the climate, it is little material eo the buſineſs, finet 
ye (ce that Gold, Silver, &e. are generated in cold counties # 
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arr miner wine any wn ook bad 
bogs theſe do generally contain hollowgedles, eſpecially if 
pron os wi our, Thoſg mountains ace for the 
+ gre for the generatian of merals, that are fi- 
; at 8convenicntnearneſst92 pure cryſtalline river, Eafierly » 
= molt to be ſufpeted,provided che River which is nor 

diftant fr P chemne ealtecly withell. The clearneſs of s&y is mo 
{mall coken. 


long Bar of Iron thruſt into the ground after h 
Gdigged cofome Na ng 
{mall 
the 


ifir.changech PSs or yellowiſh, 
ono ola or Sidver: A long crunk peirced rr 45y fe 


where fulpeted as ere. may be, and afterward apply- 
ing the ear tor, ifir renders a tinging or ſibulous boylng nol3ea 
&gn of ſome hidden treaſure under that ſoile. | 
That che generation of Merals is ſuch as T have May be 
gdemoniraively proved by ſenſe from thar colour, 
+ look liquarzon, from the cheorems: of concoction, rhe which 
may eahly colleA from what bub been hicherco diſcour- 
way!  allomi any 

' V. The preſenc 6ccalion doch u meco touch ſomewhat 
the tranſmurion of Metals, The enceghich-rhere is been 
pes, collet from uh, wn degree of cation and 
mairix : However there is mote agreementberween 
themſelves, chen there is herween them and tones; wherefore the 
is, Whether Silver is tranſmutable into Gold. Here 1 
the doubt according to irs molt probable appearance; there 
leſs difference berween Gold and Silver chan between Gotd 
0 dope I anſwer, Thar naturally ircannotbe, be- 
* —arhying. cnc that afcer Silver hath once acquired ics farm, 
beconvertibleinro perfeRter form : Becauſe hear is deti- 
, foriris exhaled ; neither was chere ever #t its highett inrer- 
Thus to have concoced it into thenature-of Gold ; of 
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| fence nub conquer uti 
polſidle to reduce it to 2 more immperfeRt aNd baſc ſpreges, rhat being - 


plain inall corrupcions. Wherefore | ſay thats ſeems more p 
ve toreduce Gald mayo Silver, Silver into Braſs or Pewter, Brals is 
Ron, and Iron-imo Mercury, by means of; an arufa | 
» on,” becauſe the finer Meral may be thought to contain the tour. 
fer as an inferiour degree, whence it is aſcended ; but the finer can. 
not contain that in it (elf, which is finer chan ic ſelf is, . Neither 
our <d rranſmutation be effeted by any arr of gaan, unleſs 
knew a means,wherby to detract ſuch a proportion of tbe redundang 
watgrith pares of che Silver,as that there-might remain jult as much 


as is required to conltuure Gold; behdes the work wall = 


and vehement internal concoction, and that to a certain 

for a certain duretion- . It will require alſo a juſtly diſpoſed marix, 
all which I conceive impothble roart. They may as'well firive 
make a Ruby or.a Diamond out of a Flint, Happily you will objxe, 
That ſome have converted Silver and Braſs into Gold through the 
admiſhon of ſome volatil ſubcil penertrauve particles, which were 
of that force, as might be ſuppoſed to have divided the whole 

of Silver and penetrated into and through all its mizinge's, 

the grols parts fell cloſer to- one ncier arid become nh 
cacoted, fo 2s through ther conkiftency 16 repreſent the: true 
weight and colour of :Gold, which might reaily+ paſs our cenſurg 
upon 4 Touchſtone,. I anſwer,” That ix is poſſible to chavge z coutler 
metal ſo, that ic ſhall bedike to- Gold boch in weight and ſuper» 
ficial colour ; bur then this colour will not be equz le throughour 
all irs parts, neither are the parts ſo digelied, concoted and 
ly united asthey ſhould be... In fine, this artificial Gold is no 
J real Gold, than an artificial Pearl is like to a true Oriental ones, ot 
379M a glaſs /Diatond to-a true one, . Ac the beſt ic is but counterfeig 
Gold, which immedixely ſhalt be diffolved by Ag. Fort. v | 
the other will not ſuffer icfelf to be reuche by it, unleſs ic be fartifts 
ed by a reQihcation upon (alt Armoniack. 

, Chymacal furnace hunters do Argngely boaſt of their ſecrers of 
preparing aurum Potabile, or tincture of Gold, Orhers. do 
1g0orance of the art and want of sKill afſert the ſaid 100.40 
bg impoſſible, Queftionlels were the thing of a harder narure, thele: 
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lay thay 13 ct medicine ciring all diles= 


a ap o6od for all things ; or 1a. 
Here you have a great Many raſh nd 


ry whereot Lhave {a oft, ſeen co neto paſt, 
known ut cocauſe 2 dyſencary 4h Ks corrohve (piirs, 
it regains either from its {abt- zum, Of (roam its firlt 
; viz; Age Regia, It provokes Swear and Urin, - bur 
michall is very offentive co#the Liver and beart, becauie of the ſaid 
ery IC That, which chey call»the cigRture or que 
of Golds pacing bucche outward rult of Gold, which we 
1s begot upon it: through ics corruptive qualicy, 
du ſums, whe nature fuxt [piries of Gold arg inſeparable, of at 
Jeatt that are; ſeparable are corrupted by 4he poyionous ſpirits 
the diflolvenc. they were {eprrable from ics body with- 
ing Hamed, the molt we can conceive of bem is, tharthey 


we © ſubti] diap/ oretich; ; and: then hardly w—_ A 
pir Co Cu 


[© JUure is. more conſenraneeus, 40 Ours, 4s 
. Lilium Amine. Par half, 8c. 
Beſides cheſe foremencioned hard bodies: che earth doch alſo in» 
gender ocbers leſs hard, and ſome ſoft ones, conkilting of a more 
ary 2nd ew e. ſheſe ate ip like manner conceived in Ada- 
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» Of theſe there is 4 double ſort obſeryible, tbeone being 
prabery and waterith, ahe ocher more azry and fiery. . The firlt 
wal 93 co wo other unctious, Scones and Metals being more Earthy 
to' the nature of earch are retained and. ohen- 
Fre the earth; bur the others being much diltant from its 
nes nearer :o'its Surface. 'I halt fir begia withihe 


There is acertain fermentation Within the exrth, whichis 
dothing elſe. but the contraRtion of the earth by the compreſſion of 
sparrs upon one anather, whereby the extraneous Elements. age 
fapelled ; bur ſincetheſecannoi be abRiracted from the body of the 
Le the firmand cloſe adterence of ſome earthy minims's, 

do drawthem along; ; the proportion of which earthy minume' % 
Ecee 2 an 
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ef air, leaving behind i water thickned nacurally 
ablence. "Fire is cloſet unized to thee fakin fuyres, thanies 
unRious ones,'to which air is more cloſe anited than-te theſe, 
Eo Many of theſe (alin juyces are cranſp:rent chrough che predomis 
natice of Warner, others are of other colours' ecvording -15/1hs 
propottion of earth, We fee that amo worn Forever. 
aty angular fort, as appears in Allume, Vicrial, &c. which happ 
the of the airs ev 
aneqaally ſuch -an « induraton, The air | 
race z ini thar'ie doth ſooner deſerr the extreat pares, 
being leſs thick and denſe, & more remote from the cemricn) ones 
whichdorenaintbe air the longeſt, The firft evaporation lewves a 
acureneſs for an angle,che fecond ſadcilizies, 1s heirs more flow gut 
porate by degrees, [o cauling a greater obwulionfrom R——_ 
cureveſs. The evraporatian i ſelf is cauſed by the weighty 
expelling xy 1 yon through their weight. 10.1. 2 
The #wthy fan juyee+are principully theſe, Commer fall; 
» genome, Salepne "Mien, Sab amo aiihs wal 5k wu b. 
Common ſalt 1s nothing bur the relio: refidence of ſea water, or 
of ſalciſh founcain A ——_— This kind of ſc th 
rains more looſe air, but leſs firerhen ochers. 4H 
Salt gemnae 1s @ folſil Cale 


1 = ine che earth, 2nd is ſors 
what morefiery and confiſtent of cloſer ayr tharmthe former, © - 
Saltpeter is threefold. 2. Is drawnty coftion from nicris 
earth, 2 
2.Sweats through ſtone walls and concreaſerh upon their Surſath, 
like unto a white ot mould. 
3. Is gathered from the rockse This" ſale confiſterh of ie 
denſe parts of fire pent in by cloſe air, which again is encloſed 
fubcil finima's of earth. 


ations ; for the air 
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| lorcof Calr 1s renger than any of the ochers, confifting: 

oocyte end one IO 
aarih. <6 33 1 SWWRIYLLE- 122 2 
" is known milcver} (Origy 13> py Os 4 
nav! cf a xy onioar hike anc 2 Saphar, hike log” and 

&y.. 2-15 of > greeniſh coloufconcreated i in grains or- crums like 
ancocommon ſalt; but withal or ſomewhat unctious. 3. White Y- 


wk, like uno loef-ſagr. *Fariol [be cenſured bat a 
mecal,:.c conhting of -zbe ſame c , of which lrenatid 
Geer cv comb ok, ' Io concains: earth mic miebrs denſe 


__ The ani and birwminom bodies generated and caſt ich 
the earch arc Suiphar, Arſexich , Amber, Nayehe, Bacoil, Af 
Opt of rarth ; 7 Ay anry gas =. 
"$ is an unctious quyee- of the eatth coneredſed withiwe 
mae mairix, md coating woman TI AT 
ed aire | A 

 Arſeni ar, three ſores. x. 1s welder; and &'other- 

Auripigmenuns. '2. Btang red is calted Sardetache. 

3: Is fingutarly named ap crytialline _ 
+wicith avlodr. The! s conflizocred; ouroft a: moſt deniſe+ 
wired to a thick aic ; from chisanrene; den({ity of firggt' | 
6 be of that corrobve and venom re\.vhrac ic proves an 
mediate poyſon to man, becauſe throuph its incenſe denſe heaf, tr 
exradts, expels, and lutfocater big natural heat, in whic rv <0 ke 
is but hcrle leſs corryptive and bor thanfocalfire; Of theſe three 
forts Arſenich, is counced theteclt caubtich 46d mallgnany the next 


iknow by three ſores. P, Thereisthur, try dra 
tacularly called Amber. 2. Isca 
«therwiſe called Cots. 


called Ambergreece is thought to be the pureſt , 
— - ard. is of 1wo'ſorts, wa. whicc 
Ke, who oien oe mat we nd of a Whale ; iffo;rthen 
been generated 1n their Sromacks or Throats, ſome hawk 
found ſome quanuity licking in their Throzts: but this doth n 
y argue; that it was tupernacant Kop the Sea, and devouted 
y the While, Bu for what 1 know, this may be a Story, never 
T theleſss 1s:cemin it back been gathiered vn che faakew and<A£he 
pags Seas near to the $' ore, where Whales have (carcely 
peared, Neither cap | im-gine 1H to be that, which arcient Þ 
litians called the Flower of valr, there being roo great 4 Citferency 
baween i heir Deſcriptions. Flowemel S It 1 deictibed 10 beteds 
dilb and liquid; and co Wo a detergent Nate andfaltiſiratty 
whercas the other it a white furfuraceous farna(s, being of an emals 
lienc Nature, and of afar taft, andin all particulars direftly con 
tray. oh * 4 
A ha ta be ſupernatant the Sea, and 
Maar _jav aibene ———_— ach by the carth in 
Nunous _—— exbalactions, and exaked and aa” the 
moucn and 4fubligung taculcy of che Se 1, coagulaied aigp t 
the exhiling of the decins {picics andpcreaſed by the ambs 
coldneſs, V | | R 
The Suce:19w or common Atziber wanting chat exalcation and 
labkmaion,isfoundin Germoy and./raly in Mines to be of an inſts 
ride natures I; is atſo gathered (from the Sea. The Spirusaf Aus 
ber ace rarg and ſubcil, conſiſting of a thick ayry body. 4 
Naphthe ind Pare! differ from Amber in renlifency and gre 
ter quamtiicy of fire and air; heſe being liquid and more 11nflamms 
ble, butin all other particulars agreeing, Perereyl and Naptha 
ving,oſcbeen found to lodge in liquid ſabFances within the 
| } of common Attber, Naptha is gathered in-grear quantity about: 
. Babylon, the earth there being ſo tempered wich the peregrine 
| ments, 4hat ut protrudes abiindance of this kind of B waver. Perer 
1s moſt frequently collected ing out af Rocks: 47 
| ipholray is a hard black 
ning Pizch, heavy, and of a 
atop of Lakes ; in ocher platesKis taken out of the Earth nears 
us tuitace, The Aare mortem in Judas affords the beit and gre 
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is gr02ter proportion of Earch, andgrexer 
; bot flowes our of rhe Rocks, ſs doth Oyt of Earth 
Eartvand this in ſome parts of Eaft-India. It is nf i tranipa- 
Red, and a ſtrong Senc like unto Peeroyl, but' more ples- 


Wes of all theſe 'BFirumens, excepting A _ - are bray- 
fed for their emolhent?, diſcurienc , conlirn Nt rol gr 
Nerves and Membranes, thence healing wounds comforting the 
tehders inn arrn Of the (aid parts when wounded, and for their ano» 
ve nxrure , thence giving eaſe to the Joynts in Arthrirical piins : 
all which they perform through a Subril and Balſamic Spifir. 
Ste-realis calied by the Larimſts Corbe try Ange =, 
mimich{tanding the latter name denocesathing'forewhar diſtin 
from the Former in that ic is moredituminittes ap#1eFhird, The o- 
ther is noching but Earth and S»lpher concotted and conglutinared 
into 2 onith tubliance, and is no where ingendred, but whererthe 

h is hollow, and farcundated with fore of a ſulphurecus Baw- 


Cagares, or Jeat, is a Bitumen Of a more concot , and 
the tvipburcous: The Proverd freaky it co be very blade. Ir is 
kided 2 'd- burnes aſſoones Brimitone if toucht by fire, and 
pies 2 Biruminous Scene, Its vertve is the Tame with other Birg- 


Mir. Bender theſe, chere are ſome other mean Jodies gerierr- 
edwhio he Earth, which are either Metals, or Saline, oft on 
Wes Jayces ; they are nor {© hard, nor ſo much contoRted x3 Mes 
neither are they (© looſe and rare as Saline 1nd Uritious By- 
They ire particularly theſe : Afrony, Antimery, Marcafite, 
Chalentr, Miſy ind Soy. The firft we bave trexted of 


The next is Merc 4; Otherwiſe Boſnourhans, whe! is x hey, 


kitd, briccle, whitiſh boJy, ſhining wichich with licele poinrs of 
Gold and Silver. Its Matter is 100 courſe to generate Gold or Sil- 
wer, but is 4s ir wereche Drols of them borh; .and is ſeparared from 
them as 2 Natural Excrement, which is concoRted inco a Body &f a 
eurſer Sub(tznce. I;s Spicics are more denies and Earth is more in 


10n; Waterleſs:This hat he Nacare of Venom, be- 
meg Aumeey anger — corn this Wonly enEx- 


' crement 
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CE hers ry tobqah tt dog yr hg ne L0- 
_ and cherejore 15 0 be found in whe 
apy aye tops It is ienc from nt 
ſolving and decergeic from its denie fire, if applied | 
Water 15 a very potent d1fſolvent of Gold and Sulver. 

Gobahwm, acaeriike called Naiyedl Cady is ye courier Body 
or Excrementof Copper, I is weighty, ang of 8 black colour, Its 
þre is exireawly denie, in {uch a 2140047, tat itis hence rendes 
ed co be the (ironget Poylon, Its cantiick and qual 
PEnetcates {o violently-chrough the Eloves and Shoes of the Dig- 
Lew tha it whceraves their hands and foet. 


19s yr ag pe iy one apother in courlenels of 

are oft found © grow one atop the orher. 
Cbaicnss > like Copper, and driccle ; in conſultency of courleach 

it is berween Sery, which is thinner, and Mify, which is ſorewias 


thicker then it, 
4/3 is of a Braſs colour, glittering through ics ny body wich 2 
like Gold, growing about Chalextis like an outermoſt 

Ruſt about 


Sery is a Mineral, hard and thick like co 8 Scone, glift 
wich: yellowiſh Sparks. Theſe three-are of « cauſting 
thereby burning Scars and Crults inco the Fie(h ; befides 
ſomewhat x _ Cys cofcenget, and Sory is the. 
toitin 

Muti is a Mineral of + blewiſa colour , ſhini Pe: 
its Body like Screeks of Silver, its mixcure is our of courſe ea 
and denſc fire, yer leſs denſe then any of the . lis ven 
15 1ncernally vemitive and purgative, externally ic is delcucient 
tergent and -adfityngent. All theſe are narural recrements.of 
tals, yer not recrements alone, as 1 ſaid before. 

Romvalt and his. Sectators analyze all Metals and Minerals jw 
Sal, Swiphwr, 1nd M, ; as it they were all generated « 
rheſe, as cheic firſt Principles ; for _ our Art inſtructs wk 
reduce every Meral or Mineral into each of choſe foreſaid Pringh 


» 


; Either this is to be underftood , char ic is podſible to ic | 
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| toeduce real Afercary out of all Minerals ;- but as for the 0- 
hay chey are only analogal. Why ſhould they more LO Ct 

& real Aercary then real Salt or Suipher ? Wherefore it will 
be more contilting with Reaſon to conclude them all equally apalo- 
\$Þl, chac is Ike in confiftency ts ordinary Mercury, Sal and Saipher, 

no: in effect, It is a M:dneſs for any one to imagine, that 

Gold is conllicured by the ſame Aﬀercury, but more concocted , 
tht is uſually digged out of Mines; and that Aercury 15 conver- 
tible into Gold, it hereunto incended by a (irong concocting pre- 
parxcion. - They might as well ſay, that Guc-Excrements Werecone 
rertible inco Heſh, and that fleſh coalifted our of the ſaid real Ex- 
crements. 

The Caſe is thus : Aercwry is by them accounted to be an Excre- 
ment of Metals, wherefore as an Excrement is a Body really diffe- 
ht from thoſe bodies, from which ic is rejected, and in no wiſe 
wnvertible, unleſs it be ſome of the pureſt parts of it, that have 
eſcaped natures Diligence z; ſo neicher 1s Mercary any part of Me- 
tals, nor convertible into them, unleſs it be the ſmalleſt pureſt 
par's, which had fled the earths Mefalliterous quahey. 

Polltdly you will ObzeRt thac Gold feods upon Afercwry, and 
Mercary upon it, wherefore they are convertible into one anothers 

ure. 

I deny the Antecedence : for Gold is diſlolved and deſired by 
Kt; 25 appears in Amalgemation, of diſlolving Golddby the fume of 
Mercary, ergo it is not fed by it. 

Mercury effefts no leſs in the Body of man ; for it diſſolves his 
tumid parts, yea his ſolid parts too, as Aﬀercarial Salivations teſti- 
be. All which is a ſufficient Argumenc co induce us to forbear from 
aplaining the Cauſes of N tural Beings by Sal, Sulphur & Merowyy, 

Probably you reply, That this is not the meaning of Bowheft, 
#ho incended theſe Names only to be analogal co thote things vul- 

ly ſo called. Wherefore by Mercary is underfiood 2 thin pur? 
= by Selpber, a ſubtil Spirit, by Salt, the grots ubltance of a 
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I Anſwer, Either you mult take theſe for firſt Principles, or for 
mixt bodies ; they cannot be the firſt, becauſe his @Mercary is con- 
flitured out of water reduced from ics greateſt hirdneſs into 2 ſubcil 

Tor through admixcure of Air and Fire ; His Salphur confilts of 
re condenſed by Earth,and of os 7 ns mult be mix: Bodies , 
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| is ſo, they are no firſt Principlesof Metals, becauſe even theſe arg 
. reducible into more fimple bodies, wiz. his Mercary into thick we 
rer, athin air, and a rare fire ; Su{pher into air, fire, &c This I'will 
grant them, that all Metals are diflolveable into ſuch nds of analg. 

zl Subſtances , which are not bodies leſs mixr, bur only crarged 
into bodies of ſeveral conhiſtencies, viz. thick and thin, courſe and 
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CHAP? 1L. « 
- Of Stones and Earths. - 


t, A Deſcription of the moſt Precious Stones. 

2. A Deſcription of the leſs Precions Stones that ave engendred withis 
Living Creatures, 

3- A Deſcription of the leſs Precious Stones that are engendred without 
the Bodies of Livieg Creatures. 

4+ An Enumeration of common ſtones. 

5- A Diſquiſition upon the veriue: of the ſorementioned ſtoner. An 
Obſervation on the Effells of Powders compoſed out of Precicus fancy, 
Whether the Tinfture of an Emerald it ſo admirable in 6 Vlandy " 
Flax. | 

6. Aparticular Examination of the vertne: of a Bezaar ſtone, Piedra Ge 
Puerco, Pearls, &c. 

7. The Kinds of Earth, and their Virtues. 


I, Ur Method hath led us to propoſe the Demonſtration of 
univerſal Natures before that of particulars, and that of 

Mecals before the other of imperfet Minerals and Stones, as be 
ing more excellent through their perfeQtion oftnixture ; wherefore 
b we have next allotted this Chapter for che treatiſe of the particular 
nacures of Stones. , "'Y *% 

S:ones are either known under the name of moſt Precious, leis 

Precious , or Common. 

The mott Precious Scones are ordinarily called Jewels, being 18- 

in number. 1, An Agathe. 2.AD Amerbift. 3. An Afterites. 4.A Ber. 


ral, 5, A Carbunck, 6, A Chalcedeme. 7. A Chryſolne. # A 
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Piawnd. 9. An Emerdd. to. A Faſpir. 1. An Iearinth, 12.An 
Our. 13. A*Raby, 14. A Sarda. 15. A Safbir, 16, A Sar- 
dear, 17. A Topaze, 13. A Tar. 

An Agathe is a lione of divers mixt colours, and in no wiſe 

tranſparenr, 

An Aſterites is a ſtone ſomewhat reſembling Cryſtal, and within 
the Moon when ſhe 1s at full. 

An Ametbiff is aflone of a Violet colour, 

A Beril is of a Sea-green colour, and ſometimes 1s found co have 
other colours mixt with it, A Praſe1s notunlikero it, only that 
it is not of ſo deep a green, neither fo hard ; for it wears away by 
much ulage, 

A Car buncele is efteemed for the moſt precious of all Stones, and 
is of a Gold or Flaming celour. It 1s ſaid that there 1s a kind of a 
Carbuncle ( called a Pyrope ) to be found in the FE aff- Indies, which 
ſhines as brightin the Night as the Sun doth in the Day. 

A Chalcedenie is a (tone of 2 Purple colour. 

A Chryſolice is of a Golden colour, hard and tranſparenr. 

A Chryſopraſe is bird, and of a greeni(h colour, 

AD; ft _ to be the harceſt of all Stones, 

An Emerald is hard, and of a perfect green colcur. 

A Jaffir is of a greeniſh colour , ſpotted here and there wich 
dloudy Spots. » 

An lacinth is of a Gold or flaming colour. Some of them decline 
from a Yellow to a Ceep Saffron red, or ſomeritnes to a blewiſh co- 
lour. They are neither perſpicuous or opake,#bur berween both. 

An Onyx is of a browniſh white, bur of a dull cranſparency. 

An Opale lone is by Plizy, Lib. 37. c.6, accounted for the beſt 
and rarett of Srones, as participating of the rareſt Colours of the ra- 
reſt Scones: its frre is more (ubcil then of a Carbuncle, ſhining 
with a Purple of an Amerhift, greeniſh like ro the Sea-green of an 
Emerald, ec. : . 

A Ruby is a reddiſh Rone. A Granate is 2 worſer fort of Rubies. 
"* ASordeis of a tran parent fiery red colour : A Cornelien is come 
prehended under ir. 

A Sadmix is compoſed (425 it were) out of a Sarda and Onyx; 
ir is{curce rranſparent, , 


OY pan, bur of a clear sky or blew colour, and very 
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- A Twrcos is opake, andof a colour berween green and blew, 
A Topaz is tranſparent, and of a colour berween 2 graſs green and 
a Saffron yellow 7 1t is falſely confounded with a Chryſolite, there 
being a very-difcernable difference berween them. | 
11, The leſs Precious S:ones are found either Within the bodies - 
of living Creatures, or wichour, 


Thole that are found within the Bodies of Living Creature 
are 
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1, The Bezaer one, which is found in che Belly of an [adies 
Gout-Stag, a Beaſt in ſome parts like to a Goar, in others to 2 Stag, 
The Stone is for the moſt part of a dark green, yer ſome are found 
of 2 yellowiſh, others of a Brown and Olive colour. They are brig 
tle and friable, containing ofr-times a Straw, or a ſmall Kernelin 
the midſt of chem, about which chere concreaſech a ſlimy matter ba. 
king co.it in- Blades. There are cwo ſorts of them, viz. Oriental and 
Occidental. 

2, A Tair of 4 Stag is alutle Stone engendredin the corner of a 
Scags eye. Ir 1s very bright, ſmooth, round, very (mall and lighe, 
Irs colour is yellowiſh, mixt with a few black ſtreaks, and gives a * 
ftrong Sent, 
| 3- The Scones of a Goat are taken out of irs Stomack or Gall, 

a 4. There ate allo.- Stones found in the Stomack and Gall of an 
f Oxe. 

5. The German Bezoar tones are taken out of the Bellies of ſome the 
Does that haunt the Alpes. 

6, The Stone of an /ndia» Hogge, or as the Pormugueſes call it Pi of 
edra de Pwerce, is found in the Gall of an Eaft-India Hogge,pe in the 
ſtomack of a Porcupine ; it is ſoft and fat rofeel to, yult as if you an 
felr a piece of Caſtile Sope. . 

Pearles, that are generated within the Bellies of Sea ſhell-filh, Wl * & 
as of Cockles, Muſcles, or Sea»Oyſters. Theſe do mott gather ts an 
the Sea-(Hore about the Spring, where they, ( or rather the Sun Hi 
through its drying faculty) doopen their ſhels, whereby char gluti- 
nous and clear moyliure, which they had retained undigeſied a 
time in their Bellies, and now being freed from irs ayry parts, rw 4 
congeal through compreſſion of the remaining thick wateriſh ſub- 
ſtance :- which, if they do happen to be engendred, when the Skyix 
dampiſh and cloudy,are affected alſo withg cloudineſs, as not 
ſufficiently purified through the erineſs and beat of the Sun and 
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unbient air. As long as they be under water, they are ſoft ; bu af- 
zer a ſhore time lying in che dry air,they do ſoon grow hard. When 
they are taken out of che ſhell ſome of che Fiſhes fleſh clEaves co - 
them, which they uſually bire off by covering chem for a while 
wich Salt, 

2. The AleRory Stone is taken out of a Cocks Maw. This ftene 
is more frequently found 1n Cocks,when hey are iqcheir fourth or 
Wh year, 

A Bufomte is a Stone found in the headof an old Toad; its 
ſhape is for the molt part long or round, 

4. A Chelideny is taken our of the Maw or Liver gf a young 
Swallow ; its colour 1s a black mixt with a lictle red. SFnenmes 
they bfeed rwo together, whereof the one is more blackiſh, the 
other enclines more to a red. 

5. The Carp ſhone is White without, and yellow within, being 
found in che throat of a Carp. There is alſo another criangular fone 
engendred in the head of it, betides two long ones more Ricking 
adove its eyes. PS” Fs 

6. The Scones of a Crab, otherwiſe called Crabr-eyes, are white 
and round, z 

7. A Sawrite is found in the Belly cf a Lizzard. 

$. A Limace-ſtone is engendred in the herd of a Houſe-Snaile. 

9. The Perch ftones are taken cur of the head of a Perch, near to 
the Back-bone. 

III, The leſs precious flones, found without the bodies of Li- 
ving Creacures are, . 

I, The e:nes,or Eagle-Rone which is found in an Eagles Neſt, 

and is of a light red colour, , 
. + 2, Coral, whichis a ſhrub of che Sea, being green and ſofc un- 
der water, but afſoon as ics plucked from the botrom of the $2, 
and expoſed to the air, it becomes red and hard like unto a fione.. 
Hence Ovid. Lib.4- Metans. 


Nuenc 940g, corallits ceadem Natur aremanſits 
Duritiem tafto capiant mt ab arrh, quodg, 


Vimen in aquore erat, fiat [wper aquore ſ4xum. 


There are ſeveril ſorts of it, wiz. Red, Green, White, Yellow, 
FRrown, Black, and of a mixe colour, Some. pieces. of Coral ap-- 
| 0 pear: 
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pear 10 be half Wood and half Sone. 
Cryſtal waxerh upon the ſnowie” Hils ; Ic1s oft found upon the 
Alpes that divide /raly from Helwetia. Irs ſhape is hexagonal, the 
cauſe is the ſame with thar of che angular ſhape of Alume. Auchors 
are at great variance whether ir 1s generated out of Ice, No cr. 
tainly, for Ice 18 nothing near ſo clear, neither can it be purified 
#frer its congretwon. Irs Maner then is the ſubriler and purer par 
of Snow concreaſed and congealed : for what is more cryſtalling 
and pnte then the liquor of Snow, as being purified from all groſs 
parts through its firtt evaporation from the waters to the Heavens, 
and they precipitated pure, and freed from its greater part of ter- 
reſtrial admuxture ? I need not add more for to explain its generati- 
on, finceir is generated in the ſame manner that all other itanes xe 
generated, 
The Hematite or BloodMone is of an Iron colour permixt with 
bloudy ftreakes : ſome are more blackiſh,orhers yellowiſh. 
The Galaftire, or Milk-fone is of an Aſh colour. 
A Marble is a ſmooth- ſhining fone, admicting of ſundry 
Rnrs. Iris known by three ſorts, 
I. Alabaſter, which is a whitetranſparent Marble, 
2. The Porphir ſtone, Which js drawn chrough with red and white 
ireaker, 
3. An Ophir ſtone whoſe colour is a green, ſported wich ſpots [ike 
unto thoſe of a Serpent, 
A Sarcophage, or fleſh-eating tarie is of an Aſh colour. Ir derives 
ics nate from eating mans fleſh away Without pain. 
A Lazul-ſtone is of a blew colour, ſpeckt within its body with 
Golden ſpecks like unto ſo many ſtars. 
An Armtne-ſtoze is of-che ſame colour, excepting that in flead | 
of Golden ſpecks, it is marked with green, blew, and blackiſh ſpots 
The Themead: is a tone which driverh Iron from it, wherein it 
proves con:rary to the attraction of the Loadfone, upen which we 
ſhall infilt parcicularly ina Chapter by it ſelf, as requiring a more 
diftin& and nice ſearch. 
The Nephritick.ftone is ſent hicher by the Tnhabitants of Neve 
H'(pmi ; ic loo\ s greofie about, as if it were beſmeared wirh Of. 
I's coiour 18 for the .0/} part a light green, ochers are of a mu ' 
colour. - I 15 thought to be a kind bf a Jaſpis. | 
The fu4<a one, ſo called becauſe itts frequencly ſound ivf# 
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"as and in ſume pans of Silefe, being friable, and round like to2n 

Olive, of 2 pale aſh colour, having even ſtreaks cunning down ics "8 
length, as if they were artificially marked upon ir, The greater of _— 
then are called Maſculine, che leſſer Feminine. . "2 

The Leopard-ſtone is of a long,round and pyramidal figure,where- 
of fome aze whitiſh, or of an ath-colour ; ochers blackiſh, and eran- 

t, like to Muſcadine wine. 

IV. Common (iones are either porous and ſpongy, or ſolid and 
compact, The ficlt kind comprehends a Tophe, a Pumice ftone, and 
a Sprage ſhone. The latter is divided into a Reck,, a Reck-ſtone, a Flint, 
ih Emrod, a Whetſtone, a Gravel-ſtone, an Amianth, a Chalck-ſtone, 
4Talck lone, a Glaſs-ſtone, a Calammar-ſtone, ard an Offiecalla. 

A Tophe is a ſtone ſomething harder chenclothy Sand,and ftiable 
like to ir, F * 

A Pumice flone is cavernous like to a Sponge, fic to make a thing A 
ſmooth with. 

; A Sponge flone is concreaſed in a Sponge, being of a whitiſh co- 
lour, but friable ; ir is otherwiſe called a Cyſteolithe. 

" A Rock is vulgarly enough known , and therefore needs no > _- 

deſcripriov. Rock ones are great ſtones cut out of a Rogk, where« l 

wich they build houſes, | 

A Flint is unknown to none. _ 

An Emrad is a tone wherewith Glaſiegs cut Glaſſes into pieces. 

Awhetſtone declares it ſelf chrough ics name , while finer ſort is 
alled a Touchſtone, and ſerves for to try Metals apon. 

Gravel-ſtones ate found every where upon the fides of Rivers, and 

Hils, o 
= Amianth is ſomewhat like to Fenher alume,nevertheleſs dif. 
ering from ic in aptneſs ro take fire, whereas fire will not take hold 
& the Amianth; belides alume 1s of an adfiringenct taſt,the other not, 

A Chalckh-ftone 1s, whereourt they burn Lime for to build houſes. 

ATalck-fone 1s only commended for a Coſmetick. F T1 

The Glaſſeſtone,otherwiſe called Mnſcovy Glaſs , is tranſparent 4 
kke toan ordinary glaſs; and may be cur into very thin Leaves. Ic is 
& various colours, viz. white, yellow, brown, black. 

The Calaminar fone is of 2 yellow colour, or rather a yellow mixg, 
mth aſb, red,or brown : It ts of no breac hardneſs. | 
V. Phbyfiologifts do uſually adſcribe great vertues to moſt Aoner, | 
apecially co che moſt precious ofghem, poſſibly becauſe they are _ 
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"$30 Chap.2,  Nataral Philoſophy. 
bought at a dear Rate, and thereforethey ought to reſpond in their 
internal virtues to their extrinfick value. Bur ter us make a juſt dif 
quifition upon their Natures. ; 

The Agathe is (aid'to be good againſt all V nom, particularly 
agnnlt che Bice of a Scorpion : It makes a man wiſe, prudent, and 
eloquenc. I ſhould be loath co rely upon the vertuzs of an Agahe 
were I bir of a Scorpion, 0; t6 undertake ro cure a Fool with it of 
his Phrenhe : 1s ſtrengrh, whereby ic ſhould produce theſe effey, - 
is very ocult,Venonsadmtted through the pores, 1re to be expelled 
with che Rrongelt Diaphorericks ; bur I could never hear an 4 
commended” tor any ſuch ette&t. To the contrary, it hinders che 
Cure of all poyſons, becauſe it is obftruftiv:, unleſs it be exhibiced 
in a large Doſe. 

An Aſterite comforts the Brain, and cures all its diſtempers, 
How can ir, fince its ſpirits are fixed, and do never reach the Brain? 

An Amethift repreiles V apours flying up from the Sromach,and 

Ie. hinders Drunkenneſs : This may be true, ſuppoſing they take a , 

7 great Doſe of ir, and that they do not drink above a Glaſs or two, 

» - » Adﬀerilis goodtocure a ſuperficial wound of the eye ; but T#- 
144 is much becrer, "oy 

: A pile Carbuncle, Chryſolite and Topaze are regilired to refit 
venom, to comfort the heart, and to drive away Melancholy, and 
Luſt : I ſuppoſe it will ſcarce work upon a Satyre. T7 7 

A Chalcedety is good againſt Melancholy, and makes a man met+ . 
ry ; bur not comparable to a Glaſs of Sick. 
' _— is thought to be good againſt the trembling of the 

+ hearr, and toconduce to the cure of a milty and dim fight : Toe 

contrary, it Auſes a palpetation of the hearr,and in a ſmall quanmty 
it is obſtructive ; and for the ſight I alwaies apprehended 2 green 
colour,as of a Beril or Emerald,to be more agreeable with ir, 

A Diamond is praiſed for its vertue of removing the palpiration 

A gf the hearr,and of producing Mirth : bat nor through apy incrinket 

& vertue, bur extrinſick value, eſpecially ro a poor mans eye. They ſay, 

that it obrunderh the attrative power of a Loadftone ; very pro 
bably chat ir doth, in caſe it is included cloſe within the bodyof1 
great Diamond, 

” An Emerald and an lacinth fre commended for their Alexiphat- 

macal vertues againſt poyſon, and for curing the falling ficknels. 
| A Taſpie, Saphir Tepexe,Onyx Sarda a Sardonix for chearingths 
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terns Axe of bloudy preſerving Chaſtity, and pro- 


A Ruby and a Twreen fox clearing the fight, 
How theſe kinds of Precious ſtones ſhould produce theſe admira- 
ble effe&s.is unknown to me, Firſt ler us enquire inco therruch of 
the3r: of chem, chen of the Nbri, 

” Astouching the certainty of the I: falſely aſcribed to them, 1 
muſt evidence from my own experience that I have ofc preſcribed 
th: chiefeſt of them, being belides artificially prepared- viz. Magif. 
Perl. Powders compoſed out of Fragm. of Granater, [acimhs, Rub.&c. 
in extream wWeakneſles, and have very diligently obſerved their Ef- 


ſets. 

The EffeAs , which I perceived to flow from theſe immediate- 
ere, ly after che exhibition of chem, were a preſent cefocillatien of the 
in? vital ſpirics, and as ic were a more vigorous motion of the Arteries ; 
1nd but then ſuch pulſes cauſed by che foreſaid motion were very une- 
ex, , ſometimes remicring, other ames intending in their Rrengrh, 
WO. des, this alteration of motion would laſt in ſorne not above an 
T4 hour or two at moſt, in others not longer then a ſcore of Pulſes, or 

| frequently not above a Pulſe twoor three after che taking of it. 
{iſt In the next place, let us ſearch imtocheir No71 R 
1nd . 1, We gather that the heart was affeed by chem, bur how 


nce primarily and immediately, (as if ſome volatil (ſpirits had been 
" miced to the Arterial ſpirits, and ſo communicated to the heare ;) 
decauſe the ſpirics of theſa kind of Rones are ſo much fixed tocheir 
matter, that chey arein a manner inſep1rable, alrhough endeavou- 
ted by Chymical diligence ; that they are ſo, is undoubredly crue 
to thoſe that have made rial of ic, If chereal TinRure of Coral or 
of Gold is ſo difficult, if not impoſlible co attain unto, much more 
of theſe, which exceeds the other by far in fixation of bodies. That 
the ſpirics of cheſePrecious ſtones are ſo emirely fixed, their nor wea- 
ting though much uſed, is a manifet Argument, which,if their ſpi- 
nes were volatil, would as much befall ro chem as to ochers. 
They are much of the Nature of Gold, which although you _ 
ts the firongeſt heat of fire, will not yield a CHMimw of its 
weight; if ſo, then we cannot imagine, thit any whit of theirvo- 
lail Nature ſhould be ſeparared by our weak heat ; if Ag. Rifia 

18400 inferiour "ro ſeparare their ſpirits from their earth, much leſs 
. Ur mild Ferment, Cat”. Pr lead: 1" 
| 558 
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232 Chapc3. Mutareb Phileſophy. 
that by length of rime this might be effe@ed,yer ir eanqor 
« viz. To {he cauſcot ſo immediace an effet;neither mult we fly ro 
v8 out SanCtuary of ignorance Ocanle Qualities; for it is denied tg. 
opeiare . < 
eſently theſe alſo ro aF ar adiltance”.Burto keep you nolonger in fuſpence, 
rom the the-rruch-of the matrer ts this z the Heatr, che Brain and the Liver 
ſtomackup- 4g alyaies ſympathize With the Stomack ; rhe one chrough com- 
—_—_ iz monneſs of Membranes and Nerves of the (ixch pairs. che hb 
ſoon as the through che Branches of the Caeliacal Artery, the laſt through the 
medica- Mefenterical. and o:her Branches of the Yea Ports, eſpecially in 
ment is * extream weakneſtes, This is evidence, Drink bur a Glaſs of Wre, 
ſwallowed. and immediately your vital ſpirits will pulſate more vigoroufly. your 
down. Animal motion will be rendered ironger, and your Veins will ſwell 
vporit, Wherefore the Stomach being much relaxed in moſt weak. 
neſſes, and filled wich Damps and Vapours, and ſomerimes partz+. 
king of a Malignancy,doth chrough the ſame Relaxation by conciny« 
acion relaxe the Arteries, Nerves and Veines inſerted into her bo- 
dy, whence their ſpirits are neceſlarily rendered feeble and moiſt, 
Now then, the Stromack being ſomewhar cleared of theſe moiſt evi 
porations , doth recover 4 little ftrengrh, which in like manner 
the foreſaid Channels and Spirits do immediately grow ſenlible of 
whieh if fo, the caſe is plain; to Wic, thac the benefic, which the 
noble parts receive, doth derive from the depreſſion of cheſe damp: 
chrough the weight of thoſe precious Powders ; the ſame finkinges , 
the boctom to conglomerate an4 comtraft the tomach, by which 
con-raQtion they expel che aforeſaid Vapours, Exhibite any weighty 
Powders, asof Coral, Cryſtal, Bole Armen, &e. they will refoal 
lace the Spirits, and prove as ſuddenly cordial (although ex accidew 
tz) as others of the moſt precious Carbuncles, or Mag/fery of Peart} 
which is an undoubred fign, that it is nothing elſe bur their denſt- 
weight whereby they operate thoſe EfteAs. Neither muſt you ins + 
fer hence thar 1 aflert, thi all weighty bodies are cordial ; na, but 
only ſuch as are denſely weighty, and have no noxious quality a& 
companying of them ; provided alſo their weight be not fo cali, 
as tooverpreſs the ſtomach. 
By all chis it appears, how far Jewels may-be ſaid co be Cors 
dial; as for any other effeRts that are adſcribed to them, chey art 
fi@itious and deceirful. 7 
' You may ObjeR; that the TinQure or rather Aſigiſtery of Pma®*, 
_— commended for its miraculous ——— 
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Anſwer, Thar it is nocthe Emmmeld, which is the ſole cauſe 
this Effet, bur irs being impicgnated with Spirics and volatil : 
Gulr of Urine, which being very detergent, and almoſt as adfirin- 

as Alume,, do principally work thac Miracle, as you call ir ; 
digett us Powder withany other Menffranmw, and its Operacion 
her? millvary : OrabſtraRt the TinQures of any other Srone or Mineral 
he Earth, lorovided they partake of no noxious quality) wich che ſame 
ruans of Spir.of Urin,and you will afſurecly find rhe vertue to 


in 
© be theſume. 
) * - Thus much couchivg their Intrinfick vertue + Asfor their Exter- 
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< nal EffeRts, -they are more certain andevidenr, . 
by - 1. They doclarihe the fighc thrqpphs heir Luftre and ſplendor,by 
obrending the oprick air. They do cheer the vifve ſpirits by moving 


them gencly, and as it were quavering upon them chrough their 
flalhes 2nd gliſterings of Lighr. This us very crue ; for when yon 
ſook-ſuddenly upon a great Jewel, the ſparkling of it will immedi- 
- wely quicken your eye-ſpirics, and as ir were by conſent cheer you. 
The ſar-eeffeRt we do plainly perceive in our ſelves, when wecone +» 
ſyddenly our of a dark Room into the' Sun-ſhiny Light ; wherefore 
Iſ:y the production of (totes are ordained by God for to remain "I 
- entire, and co pleaſe the eye by being lookr upon, and not to be bro- 
ten into pieces and ſpoiled, when they are become ſcarce worth a 
* i} © Bodel, whereas before their value was of agrear price. - 
Before I leave this SubjeR, I will only inſert a word touching the 
auſe of their gliſtering and ſplendor. 
A Carbwncle, and particularly a Pyyope is alone ſatd co ſhine ih 
the dark, although Sexners. in his Phyſ. doch ignoranrly deny it, The 
cauſe of its aQtual light in the datk is an aRtual Arne kindled within 
the body of the (tone, and there remaining Carechizered , whole 
Lightis further intended by a Refletion upon the chick. wateriſh 
of the ſtone, and ghifiers through ics refraftion by angles ad- 
to the marter and dividing che intrinfick Light. The (ame, 
wit, refleion and refrition, 1s alſo the cauſe of the ſhining and 
 Shtering lighe of che other moſt precious fiones... _- | 
VI.- Among the leſs precious fiones, the Bezoar, arasthe Perf _ . 
ar Call it, Pa Zaher *, 2 word compounded ant of Pa, apart, and, cc. | 
Zavar, Venom ;, that is, 4 Rone againſt all kinds of Vepon Ut ic is 
ns Burwe here in theſe parts have a wiry of commenting found 
_. "1 
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above Whack is-efieemed beyond Sea, abd Quidclike; of call Pays, 
Ggges 2 extolling 
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extolling ic ag1inſt all putrid and malignant Feavers, the Plagye, 
Small Pox, Meaſles, malignant Dyſenteries, and what not ? There 
* And in are'many of theſe Goar Stags inPerfia *,which are fed in Fields ne 
the Iſland \ place called Stabexon, two or three daies journey from 'Lews, 4 
aac. pres greut City of that Countrey, Theſe Fields rr a great 
— of tity ofamHerb very like to Saffron or H xls, whereon tho” 
the Gulph Bealts do feed, our of the ſubhidenc@and feres of whoſe juyce rs 
of cambais, raining in the Romach, the foreſaid ſtone concreaſeth, which 
likewiſe in yery miſerably torment their bodies : But if -che ſame 
— upen other mountainous herbs, this (tone doth __ to dif. * 
near Ma... ſolve, and comes away from them. 1n ſmall pieces, Now, that 4 
lacka, Kone engendred our of an unwholſom and poyſonous herb ſhould 
work ſuch Miracles, doth by far exceed the Emenc of my Belief, 
Moreover Phyfitians are very conſcientious tn diſpenſing rhe doſe 
of ir, imagining that 5 or 6 Graines muſt be ſufficient co expelal 
Malignancy out of the humoral Veſſels through a great ſweats 
but I have taken a whole Scruple of it my ſelf, ro try its vertues, atid © 
found it only to lye heavy at my Rtomach,and that was all. Befides 
have ſeveral times preſcribed it to Patients, in whom I never could © 
obſerve the leaſt Effet of ir, Suppoling this Rone were exilted ts 
ſuch faculties, there is ſcarce one amongſt a hundred is right; for 
thoſe Mahometical Cheats have a Trick of adulterating rhem, - 
and ſo thruſting rwo or three one after another down a Goats throat, * 
they ſoon after kill him,and cake che ſame ones out before wires, 
who ſholI1 (wear they are true ones ; for they ſaw them gaken our. 
The Tar of 4 Stagge doth expel ſwear extreamly, and maybe 


uſed againſt poyſons and all contagious Diſeaſes. Forftixu com- 
mends it beſides cofacilirate hard Labour in Women. The German 


Bex.gar ſtone is fainedxo excel in the ſame faculties that were adfcti> 
bed to the Oriemal Bexoars. . R | | 
Piedra de pwerco ſome (ix or ſeven years ago-had acquired a f 
through the falſe impoſition of a knaviſh Jew, of excelling cod 
ſtones in vertue, inſomuch. that there was no- diſeaſe, but w 
mve way to it. This Jew ſought all the means imaginable to ſer out | 
the vercues of the ſaid ftone, that ſo he might intice ſome one at” 
other to buy ic from him at-a high price. Ir fell our ( as che learned 
- », Dr. Baterelued come): accidentally, that he came ro one 


Mr 
"N: bouſe, whoſe wife had omehnvrbekere wie rom. 
« wava-Doſc of the Infuſ.of. Cree, Antal.) again a \ 
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_ rerriang}. The laſt vomic made her very fick, as ufuglly,ic 
"doth: The Jew imagining her to be in an, Agony, realy to give up 
the Ghoſt, called in greit haſte for a glaſs of Wine and infuſed his 
fone in it for a monenc or cwo, then gave it to the Parienc, *per- 
{nadvg ber ic would Ray beryonicing ( which had che already 
(0 it ſe!f z for the operation begun to tend downwards ) and 
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Indallibly cure her of che ague.She drunk it off and her vomiting ttaid, 
Irold you of it ſelf ) and her fickneſs ceaſed withall, becauſe the 
-  yomit had done working ; her Ague left her becauſe ſhe had diſchar- / 
the continent cauſe of the diſeaſe by her vomiring. Imme- 
diately this one was cried up for curing a Woman like to die, and 
for taking away her Paroxiſms'or fits in an inſtanc. Soon after one: 
bade him a handred pounds for the fone, bur as ſoon again ſliced 
it, when he heard the caſe ſtated by a Phyfitian, Even ſois the Yul-. * 
px through che forwardneſs- of their belief cheated and deceived. 
every day by.every Quacks Meaicine, among whom ſome pay dear 
*encugh, and ofr purchaſe it with no leſs than che loſs of their lives. 
is flone ts good for nothing elſe bur for curing the yellow Jaun- 
and particularly again(t the Cholera or Cholerick pafſion, which 
;#very frequent amongft the Eaſt-1ndians, who uſually rake the infu-. 
hon of this one to appeaſe ir. 
+ Pearls are accounted for rhegreateſt cordial in the extreameſt 
+ weakneſſes, and to have an alexipaarmacal vertue againſt all putre- 
ation, Venome, and the Plague, and rochearthe mind; all this 
is co be apprehended no otherwiſe than I have deſcribed the ſame- . 
properries to be imputable co the moſt precious ſtones, p 
Tae Aleftorge is though to encreaſe- courage, raiſe luſt, and | 
quench a greac drought,if a inan do bur carry it about him : bur this 
is fabulous. 
- "A Bufonite is praiſed for a preſent Antidote againſ all poyſons, 
Inſomuch chat ſome do aſſert-it to change irs colour, when ever a 
fepemous draught is preſent. Cf. Bawbin. doth diſcourſe very ſu- 
- +perfiitiouſly upon chis, .che Bezoar, and other ones, and AT 
) Smaning more of his own than ever he tried , neverche- 
leſs I hould be loath to confide upon ir. . 
AC is ſaid to cure Convulfion firs in Children if only 
worn about their neck ; bur it is bard to be believed, Therrwo 
* ages and the throat Rope of a Carp cure, convulfion fits; the tri-- 
angular fiove cxcends ics vertue againit che Collick. VF; 
We . * ' C1485; 
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Crabs e125 are cooling, drying, decergent, diſcutient, bregk the 
fone of rs ro nnggy eoty b bnutſed within che body, and 
are good ina Plurikte, Prylick, and in the Collick. Beſides, they 
areuicdts deanſe che Teeth, * | 
A Sawracis ſaid robe an An'idoreaguoſt all poyſons. 
Da - Liwere fone i5 uſed againit the Piyltick, 20d conſumprian of 
Perch flones are taken to break che Rone of the kidneys, andre 
cleanſerhe reines; excernally they uſe them for dencifrices and che | 
*1 have rying of wounds, 
wincingly The Eagle ffaneis by ſome believed to further tabour, if ryed ts | 
omicred the the thigh, and (tares ir, if eyed to the arm. * 
_ Coral is cooling,drying,and adftringenc; It comforts the Hearr, 
_ _ Stomack, and Liver ; ir purifieth the bloud, 20d is good again all 
ing dubious Kind of malignane Feavers, the Plague and Poyſon ; it chears the 
= dr a- mind, (bur that is doubcful, } Rops a Gonorrha&2, / Aſerſtras, and | 
ny ſuch be al{ looſenefes ; ic prevents Convulfion firs in Children ; outwards 
mn anure. ly icheals Ulcers, and brings them co a Cicarrix ; it dries upthe” Þ * 
rheumes of the eyes. Paracelſus doth madly uſe ic for an Amuler 
0 prevent being bewitchc, or ridden by devils, Lightnings, Frights, 
Convulhon firs, Melancholly, and Poylons, s 

Cryſtall is adticingent, good againſt any looſeneſs, or abundance * 
of lowers in women ; it is furcher commended for conducing tothe 
abundant increaſe of milk ; it breaks the Scone, and diſlipares any 
Cartarous matter ; WRence it is uſed againtt the gour. 

The Blond flone is of a cooling, drying, and reftringenr narure; 
ir ſtops the ſpitting of bloud, and binds rhe belly in a Flux, 
or looſeneſs ; externally it cures the ulcers and rheumes of the 
eyes ; it conſolidates the ulcers of the Lungs, 

The Gals#itecomforreth the Infant in che Mothers belly, in- 
creaſes milk, and externally cures Ulcers and Rheumes of the j 


eyes. | 
The Matble ſtone is oply uſed for building, and co cur Stacues ., 
our of 1c. 
The Opbueincernally breaks the Rone of the kidneys ; if ryed ro 
the body, it cures the Head-ach, and preſerves the body from che 
Plague: thete are Cups mace our of icqwhole hquor infuledin chem, 
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hoy Crene,omnD and mr re bt 
one war zpplied ourmardly cures the Chollick, Plearifie, | 
Cour, Stone : all chis 15 but fabulous. The 
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hence curevall melancho- 
, Apoplexy, all diſcaſes 
of the Spleen. Ic 1s abour Childrens necksfor ro- prevent 


, and to ſtrengthen their fight z women wear it abouc them 
prevent miſcarriages, \ 7-0 oh 
of An Armexe fone is cormmenZed for the ſame vertues againſt che 
 B famedileaſes, but is counted more efficacious. 
The Nephruich fone breaks the Rone of the kidneys if only tied 


— 


Ve 16 the ara ; this ſcems to be dubious. 
The Judewr foe is (aid to provoke Urin inſtantly, and to break 
is the fone of the kidneys, | 


The Leopard ftone is uſed for the ſame intent. 
<, A Topheis of lictle or no uſe in Phyhick, 
il A Pumoiſe is cooling, drying, and ad{tringent; ic gently mundi- 
he hes Ulcers,and parciculirly thoſe of rhe eyes,and perduces-them to a 
id dcarrice; it ſerveth beſides for a Dentrifice; - * ; 
4. A Spurge fore is uſed againtt the ſtone of the kidneys, md agiini 
wo the Kings evil, | 
er A Keck ſtone ſerves only for building. . : 

A Flint is the great preſerver of fire ; it provokes utin above al{ 1 4 
ether things if ofc heated red hoe and quenched in white Wine. "2 
ce Fn Emraidis of line uſe in Paylick, excepe in Chymiltry ; its : 
ve - I Gre precipirates and fixes Mercury in a momenc.. The Glafiers 
ny mae uſe of it co cut Glaſs wich ir, | 

The Amianh rehifterh witchcraft z externally it is detergenc and 

y exesche IecÞ; internally,if diſſolved with a lintle ſugar in Fque vue, 
x © «axes nomenof the Whices, +) + . 
th A Chalch, ftone is fiery, and knawing, and in lengrh of time burns: 


acrult, 
The Oftocodl is incernally and externally uſed for eo conglutinate- 
he braken bones. - 


Talch we have ſpoken of before. 
«The Glaſe fove whices womens, faces, and makerh chem 
kok ſmooth. 


 ACalaniner foe is drjing,detergene, adftringent, ſxxcotick and_ 


SAIL Bakr I cloſe this mi ry, I will bur name the Kinds. 
inera} earths : view rrTE calied becauſe it is uſually 
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and is fold to us for Terre lemme; of of 
the ſtamp of that Iſland 5 07. German, which ' ce 10 
kinds ; the one being of 2 clayiſh colour is fonnd Triga, 4 
Town in Silefa, prepared and ſealed withtheir ſeal ; the other is of 
three colours, W hire, Aſh, and Red, and ſent from a place in wy. 
teraw, known by the name of Terre Weneracenſis, of Lubalcenſy, 
All cheſe earths are drying and reltringenc, refifting putrefaHian, 
diſſolving bruiſed bloud, moving ſwear, and Cordial, Theſe vertues 
deper8 upon a ſubril ſpirir, which is permixt through the (aid earths, 

Bole ar meve 15 2 red kind of earth, brought hither from Armen; 

it is alſo found about #Wirrenberg 1n Germany. It 15 drying and adlirin- 
ent ; hence ſtops all fluxes of bleud, looſeneſſes, womens mew 
js and expels putrefactions. 

Marle is a kind of fat earth, incloſed within great flones: in« 
ternally ic diſſolves bruiſed bloud ; externally, ir proves adffringent, 
ſarcotick, ang.cicatrizing. 

Red Chalch, is commonly known } it 1s adfiringent and emply. 
ſtick. 

Oaker is much of the ſame nature. Red Chalck is detergent and 
adftrirgent. | 
earth is of a purple colour, here and there ſpeck: with 
whice ſpecks, and of an auſtere tafte ; itis commended for drying 
up Catarrhes, and 9g, the brain, if held in ones mouth, 

Tripels is a kind of earth of a llow, good for nothy 
buc nm braſs Kercels. wine : wick 

Dueſcorides and Galen do make mention of other earths, as Ta» 
14 Sawia, Melia, Terrachia, Cimolia, Stlimnfia, Eraria, Puigus, 
and Ampeltis, bur their vertues being much inferiour to thoſe 
going, they are lictle caken notice of by Phyfirians of this Age. 

Among theſe earths we mult nor forget that whereouc Porcelaine 
Diſhes are made : there are three ſorts of ir, The one is of a rats 
y_ green colour, like to a Faſpu or an Emerald, yielding to n& 

in price or beauty, and is alone to be bought in Bengals, Gee 
rate, Decan, but at an extraordinary rate, The other is of a tranlps 
rent white colour, like to Cryſtal, and is artificially made up od 
2 certain paſte in the Iſland Carge,near the mouth of. the Expires 
The paſte con(iſts out of Oyſter [hels, and Egg-(hells of ſome bind 
called by the Inhabitants Texe, and Beyde & of many other 
being (tampr and mingled with ſome other materials are buried # 
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 /erground, here they are to lye forty, fif'y, or fixty years long ; = 
Pirencs (hewing their Chig'ren where luch a mixture was laid, who Wh 
"the cime of 1ts perfection and marurry do take it out »nd moke b 
Diſhes or Pors of ir; The third ſorr is of a Peirl colour, bur 

amewhae more dusky, and is miCe out of a certain white earthin 

the greac Province of Ghina, which being well cleanſed, fifred, 

wingled, ftampr, and duly prepared, ſerverh chem co make Pors 

and Diſhes our of, - 

For a Corollary | will inſert my ſenſe upon Libeviww his mineral 
fleſh, which he in his Singular. pare. 1. fol. 252, infers to be very 
poffivie. I (h bur one Argament : Earth we obſerve ( ſup- 
ing i: to belomewhat below its Surface (deftroyes and conſumes 

all kinds of fleſh, as appears in dead bodies buried, How then 
33 can ſhe be tbought to conceive Ipe marrer for ſuch a vital ſubliance ? 
_ For living creatures are generated no where, bur where che hear of 
the Sun may reach in ſuch a meaſure, as ro(iir up, mollifie, and vi- 
vhe the ſubſtance concewed. Nevertheleſs nexr the Surface the 
goreſaid fleſh is generable, as appears in many ſquare Worms 
whoſe ſhape and form is in nothing differing from the ſuppoſed 
mineral Mole. Theophraffu lib. de lapid. deſcribes mineral Ivory, 
md bones ; bur you mult not imagine cheſe co be Ciſtinguiſhe from (> 
ſtones, ſuppoſing rhem ro be generared below the Surface of the +4 
exrth; However 1 will grant you, that real bones are genera- 43 
ted near to the Surface budding out like ſprigs z for in T huringia 
the ſame are of: ſound licking our of theexrth : And Lirſcer in 
his voyage tothe E aff Indies tell us that the Inhabitants of Goa caſt 
the horns of beaſts killed for provihon into a certain place within 
8 mile or ewofrom the Town, where they ſoon take root and ſpread 
themſelves inco branches. 
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Natural Philoſophy. 


CHAP, It. 
Of the Loadſtone. 


I, The various names of the Loaditone, avd 11 kinds, 
2. The Phyſical E ſfence of the Loadſtone. 


3. An enumeration of us Properqzes. 
4. The demonſtration of the ip Mechanich_ property of the Load- 
ſtone. 


5. The demonitr ation of the other Mechanical propernies. 
6, Of us nantical property. What is intended by the Poles of the Lo:d- 
ig 


one. 
7. The drviſion of the Loadftone into Circles, 
8. An enumeration of the nautical properties of the Magnete. 
9. A demonſty ation of the ſaid nautical properties. 
IO. The canſe of the deviation of the Compaſi Needle. 
11. An Objetlion anſwered, 
12, Cartefius bu Deftrine examined touching the Loadftone, 
I 3. The fabulows property of the Loadftone. 


I, He Loadfione is otherwiſe called a Afagnete from the firft 
Inventor thereof Aſagnes, a driver of Cartel, whogurding 

his heard upon the Mount 1s, felt his fhp-ſhoes , being faſtned 
with Iron pegs, to Rick faſt to the ground, and his driving Raffe, 
which was ed at the botrom with an Iron peg, to ſtick t-| like- 
wiſe, whereat be was much aftoniſhr, but ſearching nacrowly imo 
the cauſe he found they were a ſort of ſignes that beld him. 

The Greeks named this fone Siderirss, which Pliny 4ib.36.C.16: 
derives from «/#pes, Iron ; and nor Without a juſt ground, ic havi 
a vertue of attracting Iron to ir. Others knew it by the name of Law 
Heraclixs, not derived from Hercules, or Heraclins the ſuppoſed 
Inventor, hut from Herachaa City of Lydia, where the belt were 
found in great number, The Germans call it ex» ſeilfteiw, or a faik 
ſtone, becauſe the Mariners ſail by it. 


; This ſtone changes ics name by the places, where ic is uſially: 
ound, . | 
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I, The Magnefian Loadſtone1s engenared about the City Adag- oY '1 


oat . 
Fo An Alex endrian Loadfitone is taken up about Alexandria. . 
3. Itis found in Echio, in Bavie. " 
4. The worſtof them,being (ungy and looſe,are found near the 
Cape Verlychi in Natolia. 
5. The belt are thoſe of «£1hropia, being the blewer, heavier, 
and drawing Iron (tronger. T aiſwierin« ſuppofing them to grow in 
the botrom of the Athiopian Sez, relates an oddflory, that ſome 
Ships crofling the &rhiopian Sea, and bearing ner to the Promon- 
de tories ſhould have been drawn tothe bottom of the Sea, by ſome 
Loacſtones taking bold of their Iron Pins, 
II, Before we ply our ſelves ro the enumeration © of the pro- 
& 'perties of the LoadRone, lec us inthe firſt place ſearch into irs in- 
ternal J_ 
The Loadttone is{ as it were )imperfe@ Iron, but not ſo neer re- 
ſembling it as Icon reſembles Steel. It js berween aStone and a Me> 
tal, and therefore in a manner 1s not perfetly concoRted. Ics mate» 
rial principle is a looſe earth rarefied by denſe fire and incrafſated 
air, being unequally mixt * and tempered. Its forme u/time is forne- * In the 
tines a compleatMeral like colron,other times like co a bard reddiſh © cx L 
blew ſtone, Both theſe have been found by many,not knowing what yy, * 
to-make of chem,which in all probability were concotedLoadlitones. gf mn os. 
That they were Loacitones is evidenced by the remaining vertues, 
although but very weak of attracting Icon.les body being throughout 
porous (that is looſe and not very folid,) irs incrinfick parts muſt of 
neceſſity parrake of a certain hgure as all porous bodies do,alrhough 
in ſome more, ino hers leſs, Iron itfelf ( as alſo a Lyzz.od tone ) 
, enliſts of intrinfick parts Cuſpidally or Pyramidally formed, chit 
s with Rreiks cranſcurring as it were into Pyramidal points. In 
Alume likewiſe we ſee 1's parts are Hexagonal; in Cryſtal the 
ame; and ſon all bodies,although ir is noc alwaies viltible, however 
_ Ippearing in our preſent ſubject. The cauſe you know is from the 
manner of exhalation & proruption of the ayry and fiery parts, that 
have left it, and minurely dofhillleave ir. Berween theſe rtriangul ir 
' potntings we do imagine inſenhible cavities or pores, throvgh which 
thoſe emanations do continually paſs, and by whoſe figure they are 
Weed co their paſſ1ges ourward ; thoſe I fay are» continuous and 
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NI. Nor we have declared enuugh to demonfizate molt of irs 
properties, Fhich I ſhall inftanrly enumerate, They are either Me. 
chanical, Naitical, Medicinal, or fabulous. Irs ddechanical proper. 

is of attraRting Iron : Nauacal, of tnchning or moving towards 
North Pole, ap. thereby of directing Mariners in fteeting their 
courſe, of which more anon ; Medicinal, of adftriftion and fengh. 
ing blood. /Erixs bib. 2. terabl. cap.25. gives us this accountof 
cs medicinal veriues : The AMagnete or Hercalcan ſtone bath the ſame 
verines which a blood ſtone bath : T hey ſay thas it doth aſſwage the paing 
of the Gom inthefeet and in the wrift, if held tn the hand. This us (4 
bulous, buc if applied being mixt wich other ingredients 1n a pla 
lier, ic doch really give caſe in ſome kinds of Gouts, Serapio, lib. dh 
fomopl. part.2, cap.384. commends the Magneze for curing woun 
betaln by a venomous weapon ; ir 15 to be powdered and mixrwich 
other Oyncments and applied to the part affected ; elides, the 

Patient is for ſome daies rotake a Doſe of ic inceraMy uncill the 
venon is purged away by ftogl. Parey 66.7 .Chir.cap.1 5 actriburess 
very memorable cure of a burtted belly to, Fabr. Hiſdan, Cem. 5. 
Obſerv.C hiv. 21. obſ. rehearſes a famous cure luckily done by it by 
the advice of his Wife (at a dead lift 1 ſuppoſe) upon a Mer 
chanc, wno was tormented with @ miſerable pain in one of his eyes 
caſed }y a lictle piece of fieel that was accidentally peirced incv ir. 
All kind of Anocynes were applied, but to no purpoſe, at laft the 
Loaditone was thought upen,which ke cauſed robe held ner to the 
eye, whereby it was ſoon drawn out. The fabulous properties of 
this tone are- of lofing its attractive vertue by the appoſicionof 
a Diamond ; of curing wounds ac a diſtance, for which purpoſe it is 
added to Bombaſts (ympathetical oyncment; and of preſerving yourh, 
for which end they lay the King of Zrylas cauſes his victuals tobe 
drefied in Magnete Diſhes. . 
Freturn to 1.s Mechanical property, about which Auchors ate 
very various, ſome, as Nicandey, Pliny, Amos. Mercar. lib.2. de we+ 
ule. prop. cap.1, Matthial. in Dief. lib.y. cap. 105. Encel. de re My 
tal. Lb. 3. cap. 8. fabr. Hrldan. in the late quoced obſerv. aflerting it, 
tO AUract Iron at one end, and to repel ic at another. Others 
ficming the concrary, viz That it artracts Iron from all parts, but 
by ſeveral impulſes as ic were, moving in ſeveral Figures, —_ 
ing, dire,others oblique. It is truce in an obliquemogon the 
whe fickt impulſe ſeems.co recedebecauſe of its changing ics pe 
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beſides this chavge the Sree! uſo varies 
ay = hr towards tbe tone ; we need not 


_— the wuth rt rags arguments, the ic ſelf 
(wa. placing (mall piectsof filings of reel round about the ft 
will g ve you a further proof of it. Wherefore theſe 
Authors imagining tbe North part of this ſtone to be alone 
the Loadfione, acculed Plimy of an errour for affirming 
wee fone to rejett Iron, which they affirmed was na the 
Sourh part of the Magnete : Whether the Theamedes doch repel 
lron & no, I know not, only thus much / know, that the deſcri 

en of it 15 altogerber Ciffering from chat of the Loadfione ; neic 
can 1 bcheve that Play, being ſo well verſed in flohes, ſhould ſo 
ehly mittake in this. Letting this paſs, ic is certain : 

1. That in the North hemiſphere it doch attract /ron moſt at its 
North part,and more directly; at the other fides its attractive vertne 
= ron is [ſs porentand draws more oblique, 

. One Loadtione doth noc draw the ocher, unleſs the one be 
_—_— than the other, and then it doch. 

3- Thac a Loacftone capped with Steel attracts more vigoroufly 
than when naked. 

4+ That ic drawerh 1 ;on fironger at ſome places than at 0: hers z. 
a lone ſeaſons than at ochers. 

5+ Thar it actracts Steed more peremtly than Iron, 

6, That it doth alſo arcraRt Copper alchough but weakly, 

7. That ics Mechanick and nautical vertue is communicable t& 
hon, 

8. Thac the Magnece loſerh its vertue by ruſt ; by lying open in 
ihe ait ; by pupchr ; by lying near to hot Spice, you Indian, 
Ma-iners, who tranſport Pepper and other Spices, do reftifie ; by 
bre ; 5y being couches) with the juyce of Garlick or Onions, That 
n lengeh of cime its vertue doth incirely exhale, leaving only a 
@urſe rufly tone behind it. 

9. That a Loadfione being interſeRed by a ſeftion almoſt per 
pendicularly incident youen ſuppoſed axelcree of the ſaid lone, 
and its pieces placed one the other, ſothat the faces of each 
ſeftion may conlticure ect an acute a_—_ rerminared by a 
| 10 7me 6m ane x OEIINE "24 Iron more- 
rently far chan otherwiſe. 

now beyin- codemoalirae. the firſt"Wect of the 
Loadſtore: 
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* Suppoſe 


cenrorted 
inclining 


eſpecially 
the Neth 
Pole in its 


them to be 
wranſyerſly 


3 ge towards the North is evident by its intrinhck parts within ( as you 


— Norch in ſtreaks ; theſe firexks are diftingmiſht from one ans- 


liquely iaro ther chroughincerjacent porofities, otherwiſe they would be cots 
theſ poles, rinuouſly one. That the Loadſtorie emirs fumes, 15 reſhhed from is 


North He. Mixture, becauſe one Element being predominant, and having ig 
* miſphere, force united through the ſaid unequal mixture, mult needs make 


tThar is in the North fide+t ; beſides, they uſually rub the croſs wires of Sex 
he. Mogh Compaſſes at the North fide, as being moſt eftumous there. That 
Hemiſphere much for che In, and part of the f4brs, Now for the manner of uw 


Loadfione through its proper cauſe, but beforeT can arrive 
ſolution, it will be requifite for you to know what is or 
meant by irs Norch part. The ſaid Part is otherwiſe by Authey 
termed the North Pole of the Loadftone, becauſe it doth look 
lye cowards the North Pole of the Heavens; ot of the Earth,becals 
it tends downwards withall. Poles are (vulgarly) deſcribed to berks 
two extremities of an(axs) :xcitree, about which a Globe or Wheel 
moves round, If ſo, then properly a Loadſtone cannot be (aid ww 
have either Ax or Po'es,begauſe according 10 the vulgar opimonit 
doth not move round. Wherefore che former denominition is ics 
properly attribured co it,vsc..he exrreme central point of its tendetss 
cy towards the Artick Pole is termed the North Pole of the ſhone, 
and the oppokre extremity 15 called rhe South Pole of tr, Nexrs 
member out of the Ch.of Cot. that all bodies jn their decoftionds 
run off their cemperamenc chrough (treams or (mall mixtures of the 
Blerents gradually deſerting the decacting bodics,and raking their 

reſs or fuming through their pores. Theſe pores * tend molt from 
the tranſcurrent Axs towards the North. T hat its pores tend melt 


may ſee when it is cut through J ranning varion(ly intorted towards 


looſeneſs and inequality of mixture : For all parts, (as I have ſhew- 
ed before, ) chat are unequally mixc, ſufter a diſcontinuation of the 


way for its effumanion, and afterwards brexk through by egreſſg 
fumes : bur ſuch is the Loadſtone, Erge. 2. That thele fumes 
efflevia do effumate through their Northerly pores, the experiment 
ic ſelf doth confirm to us; For we ſee thar they attract Steel molt at 


attraction; and here it is diſpured whether the Loadftone attracts 
Iron, or Iron the Loadſione. Hereunto I anſwer, That neither tht 
Loadtione doth properly atcract Iron, or lron itz. However fina 
Iron is moved toward the Loadſione. { but accidentally ) by mean 
of his efflewa or eames, therefore the Loadſtone is ſaid co draw 
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boo coir. 2. Tron doth (improperly) move ir ſelf to the 
king incited to theſame moron through the eames of the Load- 
feoe entring chrougN its pores into its ſubſtance. The ſtreams of 
teLoaditone are through their particular form and excernal 
figure ficced roencer into the pores of Trop, which are in like 
manner firred co receive the tireams of the Loadiiane ; they being 
gimitted do reſerate the ſubſtance of Iron, or through their ſpe- 
aki penerrability do fre: the volacil parts of chat Iron from the 
fa ones, whence they do immediately through their hery prigci- 
dilate and diffuſe themſelves rowards that part of the Circun- 
nce,vhere they feel the cofitinual eftumarions of the Loadfione 
yet more to unite them,which reeking cur,and being further didu&t- 
ed by a continuation of ſucceeding parts, do draw the courſe parts a- 
with it,as being (hll continu atly united ro chem. Or plainer,the 
id fames of the Loadftone having entered the of Iron do 
immediately looſen the ſpirits of the Ion, which being dilaced and 
mited co the fumes of the Loadſtone muſt needs cover a greater 
the wane of which cauſerh them boch ro ſpout out at thoſe 
ie” which are moſt patent ;z which mult neceflanily be choſe, . 
through which the Magnerical fumes entered, This ſudden ſpour- 
we cue muſt cxuſe an attraction of the Iron, becauſe the exrrin- 
air doth ſuddenly enter irs pores on the oppohre fide, for to 
cover 2 place within the Iron which it had loft without by being 
&ven back out of irs place by the prorupuing fumes : ,This ſudden 
muption of the aic on the oppolite ide drives the Iron forwards to + 
tha place whence ic was firſt repelled: This you will the berter un« 
Giand if you compare it with our diſcourſe ſer. down in the 
Chupter of Local motion, and of 2 Varun. 
Theſe teams of the Iron do effumare througiy all the pores, 
where the Verrue of the Loadtione hath touched ir, eſpecially at che 
Center of oppoktion to the ſtone, whence they breaking out in 


—_ do draw the body of Iron dire&ly rowards the Load- 


: Butif the objeted Ion be defended by being beſmeared 


mth Oil or any other greafie ſubſtance, or by being dipe into water, 
Epurs by and obcuſes the Fumes of Loadftone, That the Loadftone 
®th effuſe Furnes from it, is further madeknown to us, 


"pats, - om of mixture and looſenels of Sub» 


Eicher ic muſt a&, that is, acrract at a diſtance, orelſe operace - 
through 


Wis 
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through fleams ; ic cannot at aGiſtance, chat being onlypro 
- oa Agen's, and denied «<6 all narural ones ; ergo the 


3+ If you burn ir, ic will caſta vifible blew (ulphurecus ſmoaky 

aMeC, 

4 Iris not the Iron doch primarily ettuſe fezms row :rds the 

, becauſeic is 0.0 ecompa, and leis exhalable. Hence 
Scaliger _ row have reſolved his Doube, whether the Loa 
lone drew Iron, of lyon it, Why thele Femes Co cxhale mobt to- 
wards the North, we have told you already. 

Do rot let jg ſeem (irange 16 yor, that che emanations of this 
fone thould reſerate the mixture and Temperament of I:on ; it be. 
Ing common to many other bodies, although Aurtors are noc pley» 
ſed to take notice of it, The fumes of Mercary Go open the body of 
Gold, The heat of the Sun opens the water, and attrafls 
Vapours thence. Agber chrough ics Emiſhves aucr-fts Duſi, Paper, 
Ec. But of theſe clſcewhere. 

Why the flone moves ſteel variouſly according to its Civerſe po» 
ftion happens through the variety and obliquicy of its Pores vati- 
oully and obliquely direRting irs fieames, and variouſly withal ez 
— Pores of che objected Steel. 

+ The Reaſon of the ſecond Property is, becauſe rwo Load 
fiones being alike in mixcure of body, and in Eftumations cannat 
aQ upon ong another ; for all ations are wpen Contraries, But in cat 
the one be more concoRted then the other, and in ſome wiſe db 
ſembling in their mix-ures, chen doubtleſs the one will a& upon 
the other, and the more concocted will attr:& the leſs. The cauſe 
of the third is, that the Emanarions of the Loadfione being 2ppet- 
led and hatboured in an extraneous body, as that of Steel, do with 
more eaſe and in greater ſmoakes (as 1 have ſaid before) exhale out 
of ir, and conſequently attraQt lron Bronger ,” and work withy 
greater Bent towards the Northern Pole. Beſides ficel collefigal 
the egreſſing fieames of the fone, which being concencrared inthe 
body of the ſaid ieel, and conſequently received in greater quant 
ry, muſt prove more forcible. The ſolujon of the fourth is gontaits 
ned in the firſt. The Reaſon of the fifth- is , becauſe fieel's 


pitified from ics groſſer parrs, whith did beta ſomember hon 
the ingreſs of the Influence of the Loadfione, all cobibite the 
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, of the affected . , I arrrats Copper or Braſs 
Po the lkeneſs of its _ mixture © Iron, whence ic _ 
apdy receive the Energy of the Load(fione, The Reaſon of the Se- 
yenth may be drawn trom the Third, 8. The Magnete happens 
to loſe its Rrength through Rult, becauſe its decotiion 15 thereby Riay- 
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the ed, and its remperamen: ſubveried, Moyfture, and its being expo- 

nce ſed tothe air co leflen ics vertue, becauſe the latter doch ſo much : 
diſperſe ics emanations,and accelerie its dreoftion ; the former difſ- 

| ts ſolves 11s remperament. Spices weaken 1ts attraction , becauſe 


through their heat they duiperſe and diſconcinuare the emanating 
'hig ſpin:s ; the hike may be {uid of che juyce of Garlick and Onions, 


be. Meacwy doth allo deltroy the te-nperament of the ſtone. Its ver:ue 
ley happens at laſt ro relinquith it , chrough the natural courſe of De- 
y of a&tion. The Reaſon of the Eighth 1s, becauſe the emanations do 


acts inhat potion eahly joyn togerhe: flowing in like courſe and figure 
pe, from their bodies. 

Many more Concluſions might be deduced from the Expe- 
pO» riments of the Loadtione, whoſe lolution may eafily be (tated from 
vat what hath been alre:dy propoſed. 
ell VI. Its Nautical Vertue is the great wonder of N ture to all 

Naturaliſts, co whom the Cauſe 1s no leſs ftupendious. This Pro- 
perry is, whereby one part of the flone move: h towards the South, 
the other to the North. Bodinas, Lib. 2. T heat. Nat. propoſeth an 
Experiment _— to this Property, ſomewhat d1fft--rent to whar 
ethers have obſerved : An Iron Needle ({aith te) bring gently rubbed 
atainſt that part of the Magnete , where it looks towar 4s the Nmih whilf 
x fuck tothe Rock, and placed in a Balance, doth place that extremity, 
which was r wbbed againſt the fone, towards the Nth. T he ſame were 
te it exerciſeth towards the South, if the Needle be rubbed againſt the 
South part of che Loadſtone. Neuher 1: the ſtrength of the Magnere leſs 
is ut Eaftern and Weſtern part, althongh the fone cannot twrn it ſelf to+ 
nerds the Regions of the wor Id, yet the Irow Needle car. What we have 
ſaid camet be wnder flood nnleſs it be experimented ; for if you lay apiece 
if the CMagnete wyon 4 Board ſmimmung inthe water, and lay that fide of 
the Magnete which locked towards the Soath before it was removed ont of 
Kinaural Seat, againſt the fide of anther Loadſione, which before tt 
Wd £87 et, looks likewiſe towards the Sewth, them will the (mimmirg 
fe flee 10 the other fide of the Veſſel in the wateg * If you ſhould turn the 
Nanth part of the CMagnne Magnets 
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wimming 1n the watrr, the ſwimming part would ſuddenly come naar 
yr through a be th jaywad 19.08 ana: ber a: heugh 
the wood of the Veſſel be berweew : The ſane will alſs haypen if you pus 
as Iron Needle into a Glaſs fooll of water being run through a puece of « 
Reed, and hold a piece of a Magnete in your other hand , ane x #. 
Magnete will attrait the Needle, the other will repel it. Thus far Bods- 
wa. The lalt Property of attration do:h not appertain to this 
place, the cauſe of which may nevertheleſs be made cleir to jou by 
what is foregoing. The former touching its Vergency, i; obſe:y+ 
ble, if ic be true ; but Ldoubt h: hath not made tryal of it: Beſides, 
none elſe do make mention of it, which were ic real, they would 
not omic the Obſervation, 

That, which may nexe be diſputed upon, is, whether che Log. 
ſtone turns to the South, or North Pole of the earth, or to the (ad 
Poles of the Heavens, or to neither, 

In the firſt place, I wonder what they intend by a North and 
Sourh Pole of the Earth. Thoſe that agree to Copermcxs, bold that 
they are the extream points of the Axelcree whereon the Earth dow 
move: Others, whodeny Earth a motion, affirm them to be thoſe 
points of the Earth that are reſponding to the Poles of the Heavens, 
that is, Which do lie perpendicularly or diametrically under the (aid 
Poles. The former Opinion ſhes the Poles of the Earth differen 
from thoſe of the Heavens. Among the latter, ſome have conſent. 
ed to believe the Boles of rhe Earth to be where the extremities. 
the Compiſs-Needles do diametrically point to the arickand an- 
tarick Poles ; that is, where the length of the Needle is accor- 
ding to a right Line coincident with the imaginary axletree of the 
Poles of the world. The onely place of coincidence is concluded 
to be near the tenth degree beyond the Forrunare /flands (but that 

1s falſe, fince the ſame coincidence is alſo obſerved in ocher places,) 
from whence for that reaſon moſt do continue their menſuration of 
the Earths Longicude. But grant, the Poles of the Earth be at the 
points forementioned, why ſhall we apprehend the Loadfione rather 
to move towards the Poles of the Earth then of the Heavens. What? 
the Earth ſay they,attraQts the points of the Loadſtone to her Poles: 
An Abſurdity, why ſhould nor the Earth through the ſame prin« 
ciple of attraction draw other terreſtrial bodies ro it F' or what is it 
they intend by. a principle of attradtion ?- I had thought chat among 
the Wanc | ing but Fire-and Air had been 
bl EB be 
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n&'ve. Mucover, did the Magnete alwaies incline towards 
Poles of che Earth then ic mult be cxempred from all devia- 
ton, which it is not ; for in divers Meridians it hath divers 7 
» the Poles of the World, and conſequently to thoſe of the Erth, 
Is Nove Zewbla it deflefts 17 degrees rowards the Eaft. In Ner- 
thi 16, About Newrewburgh 10, So in the Sourhwelt Climares its 

deviation is no leſs various, Wherefore after all chis we muſt be 
conſtrained to aflere the Magnete noc to incline dire&ly either to 


=" I the Sourh or North Pole of the Heavens or of the Earth, al- 
culs WY 9'gÞ, 25 1 ſaid before, irs Vergency is cowards the North and 
Sou! 1, 
ad The points of the Migners Vergency are directly rending to 
(aid the Poles of che Air: That is, The Poles of che Loadfiove are 
/ drecly coincident with thoſe of the Air. You ſee its Poles are 
and —_ neither perpendicular © thoſe of the Heavens or of the 
ha th: Ergo its Poles do appropriate a particular fituatron. Bur be- 


doch BY fore | prove heir ſeat, it will not be improper to prefer the pro» 
bation of the #7 of their Poles. The emanations of the Loa'ſtone 

move circularly z ergo chey muſt have reil Poles or immove'ble 
points, for « Body is uncapable of a circul:r motion in all irs parts. 
Areal Ax is no lefs neceſſary : It being impoſſible ro conceive 
two extream immoveble points in a globons body without being 
kftned or continuated to other fixt points, (which muſt likewiſe re- 
main void of the fame circular motion ) and ſo on from one ex- 
team point to the oppolite extream point. That the ſteames of the 
laid fone offeRt a circular motion is evident, in that the continu- 
0us efflevie of all bodies convert themſelves into 2 like morion. Doh 
mot the thick \mozk of Coales, of Gunpowder, of Boyling water, 
iq fine of all things in the World turn themſelves round in the 
open air ? What is it you can caſt vpinto the air but it will incline ro 
a Crcular motion 2 Donor thoſe httle Atoms, that are ſeen by us in 
the Riyes of the ſhining Sun ( the fame which ſome Author 18 
ed torerm light ir ſelf, probably becauſethe Sun through its re- 

ion and refraction upon them engroſles irs light, fo as to render 
then,to be light gliftering bodies to the eye,) make Choice of a turn- 
mg and winding mocion 2 Which if ſo, what reaſon 1s there to move 
W to detraRt the faid motion from the continuous eames of the 
Heraclian ſtone ? Aurhors I remember, as Gilbert,Cabers, K irchor, 
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- cally che Earth to partake of the qualifica: ons of the Loadfione,bug 
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collection of all the properties of the Earth in her, and recipry. 


wW:thout reaſon : vevertheleſs I may juſtly ſer down that the Load. 

flone is enricht With all the dignities and vertues of Fire and Air; ' 
For as Fire and Air attrat, move circularly, are diffuſed to the 

riphery, even ſo doth this ore. Here we may-equally imagine i 

Poles, Axu, Polar Circles, A quator, Meridian, Horizon, 2 common 0 

and proper motion, Oc. 

VII, I ſhall begin with its Poles, whoſe Axw in molt places in- WW þ 

it 

l 


rerſe&s the Axis ot the fiery Heavens into oblique angles, whichin 
ſomeClimares happen to be more or leſs obruſc,or acute,except that 

abour the renth degree beyond the Fortunate Iflands, and in ſome 

few other Meridians its Axis and Poles are coincident with thoſe of 
cheFirmamenr. The (tone may be julily compared to aPlaner,which - 
as it doth in ſome [tations of the Herven ſeem to be eccentrical, 
in others concentrical, ſo this may be rermed eccentrick. or con- 
centrick, or rather _— and expolar, Its greateſt expolarity ot 
declination from the Poles of the Firmamenc is by Mariners des 
prehended to be extended to ſeventeen degrees. Dr.Gulbert makes 
the vp 23.that is within 30 aun... equal co the greateſt declinati> 
on of che Poles of the Zodiack,. bur he omirs the proof. Its Cen- 
rer is the body of the fone, about which the eames move round, 
like the Wings of a Mill do rowl about their Axelcree. Irs polar 
circles may be conceived co be thoſe, chat deſcribe the diſtance of 
the Poles of the- tone from thoſe of the Firmamenc and of the 
Air. The e/£quater is the middle circle imagined to divide the 
Orhe of the (teams into rwo equal parts, viz, of North and South, 
It acquires a new Meridian in-as many places as its Poles vary in 

rheir declination or aſcenſion. Ics Horizon is the Circle equally 
dividing its upper Hemiſphare from the lower. Next we will pros 
poſe certain Theoremesof the Compaſs Needle, 

1, The Mariners Needle, if gently rubbed againſt the Magnere 
throughour its lengrh, and eſpecially abour both the poines, dork 
imicace the nature of it, particularly of attraction, mid inclining 
towards the North and South, 

2, If the Needie be touched throughout its whole length it doth 
tend Northwards and Southwards with more force Th if only 
rubbed at one end or poinr.. 


3-. The Needle being only touched at the South end mill only 
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the Meridional incline towards the South ; and' if at the 

Morch poinr, ic 1 h to the North in the Septentrional parts. 
4. The Needle being rubbed abouc the middle doth inclineto- 

wmacds the North and Souch although very weakly and ſlowly. 

IX. TheieTheorems,together with the foregoing ones,we (hall in- 
fancly endeavour to demonſtrate. You mult obſerve,chat the motion 
of the emanating fumes of the Magnete is fcom Eaſt ro Welt, and 
kom Welt to- Ealt, and conſequently its Poles or immoveable 
poincs mult be North and South, as you may more plainly under- 
ſand by this Scheme, where « is mark for the South Poleof the 
freames, and b for the North, 7 for Eaſt, and for the Weſt, 


That the Magnere moves circularly in the manner aforeſaid is: 
evidenced by its circular atrraftion ; for ſmall pieces of Steel being; 
placed abour ic are all obliquely atrracted and forced to it, and not 
_ ; Which is an andoubted fgn of- the fiones crrcular motion... 
2, Theſe Efflevie ifſuing forth in great fumes are through a ſupes- 
ce protruded into ſmall bodies of monday, ahias an 


overforcing impulſe of rhe air,do as it were reverberate & move back 


n,du circularly romarcs che one, (like as we fee chick ſouls 


- 
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doin a Caimney ) fill ——— natural{ motion from Ee 
; to Welt, Wherefore ic is through their circular motion ch 
; Steel is impelled co them obliquely, and rhrough cheir reve. 
; berating impulſe ir is forced diredtly co the body of the Log, 
flone. Likewiſe the extreme parc of the Compaſs Nee. le, be. 
ing impregnated with the fieames of the Magnete, which inthe 
foreſaid manner effeting a circular motion from Ealt ro We 
make choice of che exrreme point of the Needle N, for one ofics 
Poles, viz.. ts North Pole, which neceſſarily mult remain immove. 
able and look towards the North, fuppoting its mocion tobe from 
Ealt co Welt. But if choſe Rermes were rowled from Sourh ty 
Norch as Carteſiws imagined, then the Needle would conſtantly be 
ſhaken by a motion rending upwards and downwards, which it 
is not, Torhe contrary we ſee, that the ſaid Needle is very incl. 
nableco move Ealtwardand Weltward, if bur lightly roucht be 
cauſe of the (teams moving from Eaft ro Welt, and from V Veſtty 
Eaſt ; for the motion of che Needle exciced by a conquaſlation 
moves circularly in raiſing it ſelf and moving towards the Ealt, and 
chence deprefling ic ſelf and recurning to the VVelt. 3. How canit 
be rationally conceived, thar theſe fteames ſhould row! from South 
to North ſince they cannot move the Needle that waies, it being 
faltned at the middle? 4. Hence you may be reſolved, why the 
Needle being only coucht at one extremiry doth rend Northwards 
wich a greater force ; becauſe ics rowling requiring a freedom of 
circulating Exftward and Weſtward, fixes the poine Northerly, as 
being one of ics Poles. Beſidzs chis motion obverſing about its 
extremiry urgeth a greater force upon the whole Needle, becule 
there it and all acherbedies ( viz. at the extremity ) are the we 
keſt and leaſt porent to refilt, Likewiſe the ſame Needle being 
affrited ar its Southerly part in Southern Regions Verges to the 
South ( becauſe of the Southern Pole of the air, ) as that of the 
North point to the North in Northerly Countries, becauſe of its 
imicating the North Pole of the air. 
But if couched about the middle irs Vergency is the ſame, a 
chough with leſs force, becauſe che weight of the Needle doth 
- mokt reſiſt the impulſe of the Magnerical efflwwvis at irs centric 
Parts. 
Next for the 4m, -ro-wit,. through what it is, that the Magnet 
cogether with the nautical Steel doaccline-tothe Sauth and 
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Pole. Here rake notice that the (teames of our tone, conſiſting of 
inating fire and air, do therefore alſo imicate the nature of 
; Wherefore it being natural co fire and air, if detained from 
their Cencer, to continue a circular motion, and to move upon two 
Poles of North and South about an Axeltree from Eaft to Wetl, 
md from Welt ro Eaſt, ic cannor but it muſt alſo be the nature of 
all teams as being likewiſe detained from their Center ro affect 
Velt the ame motion and in the ſame manner : For fire and air flowing 
| us from Eaſt ro Welt like the Ocean, which hath alſo made choice of 
Ne. the ſame motion, do catry all igneous and aicrial bodies along With 
_ them, as the ſaid Ocean bears all ſwimming bodies wich it... That 
tg fireand air obtain ſuch a motion we ſhall in the enſuing Chapters 
J be evidently demonſtrate. Theſe Herculean fteames are alſo afliſted 
d it by the protruſion of the flowing ambient air, becauſe they being 
cls continuous and cohering dogive way to the airs propulfion : For if 
be- they were contiguous and their particles diſhering, they would 
its ſarce be moved by the air, but would. break through. Sothar it is 
00 Y more thanprob:ble, that rhe fiezmes move wich che air Eaſtward,, 
and Beſides, thoſe Miaſmara being aerial do of their own nature ſtrive 
wi Y for reſt agrinlt the earth, which c'uſerh them ro move circularly. 
ouch Laſtly, we are to eviderce how the air my be affiſting in moving; 
ing the freames back from Eſt ro Welt about the Needle; for theair 
te © Goh in our Hemiſphare con:inue a weltward floud ; but this is cafe” 
enough. 

. « All flowing bodies do whirl, when appelling againſt a body that: 
Va lyeth or (tznderh in cheir way : As for inſtance, where you hold 
© Y yourfinger in a flowing water or River, there che water whirles or- 
moves round about your finger ; or where there are heaps of gravel 
"e- of ſand lying in the water, there you ſee the like effeR :: Even ſo itr 
"9 is wich the air, which being alwaies in a floud, doth whirl abour any 
be weighty body, that lyerh or Rtandeth in its way : Wherefore Then: 
* Þ thefloud of the air hitting againſt the weighty Iron ot the Needle- 
f us hing in its Way doch turn and whirl round about it, and ſo doth 
wihal impel che Chalibeat and Magnerical Reames to rhe Game: 
courſe, | whereunto they do alſo of their own nature ſeem to in-- 
dine, Moreover, Iton wrought into a thin long ſhape; and infi-- 
ys: moveably and lightly apon an immoveable ſuſtaining point 
inclinatively turn irs extremicies towards the arRickand an- 
wrick Polesof the Air: The reaſon is, becauſe irs Acames —_ 
win, 
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with the ſtream af the air, which ever cending from Eaſt ro Well 
doth convey the fteames of Iron ( altheugh bur weakly, becauly 
they do nor emanate very copioully from it ) weſtward, and conſe. 
quently its Poles mult then neceflarily be coincident with thoſeef 
the air, A Needle {wimming in the water ( but chen ic muſt be flij 
and thin )doth o5vert it ſelf io the ſame Poles ; the reaſon is eyj. 
cent. Suppoling that thoſe teams did ceaſe, and were quite exhaled, 
nevertheleſs would a long piece of Steel, in{ſting lightly upon a 
fultaining immoveable peint be cauſed ro tick out tts Poles North 
and South, becauſe the air moving in a great, (wifr, and full ſteame 
enters the pores of the ſteel, and crives it cro(s or long wa'e:, juſt as 
we ſee in;a River, which carrieth a boat or ary long piece of wood(as 
a Malt)being adrift, thwart or with its croſs ſides againſt the ſtream, 
and points 1ts ends tothe borders of the ſa!d River, which bei 
( as it were ) immoveable in reſpe&t to the croſs drift of the Ma 
are irſtzad of its Poles, 
X. There wants yet the inſerting of the cauſe of the deviation 
of - the Mariners Needle : Which being acctdental to ir, happens 
through terreſtrial and aqueous bodies concenling and incrafſati 
OD wi theair *, whereby they do ſomewhat ſtop and recard the airs {wi 
lower re. Courſe only in its lowermoſt Region, which being retarded there 
gion, makes an obliquiry in its ſtream, fince the other part of the air 
flowing in the ſecond and thircRegion 18 forced to leave the lowet. 
moſt ſtreams a lictle behind, which makes che Efluvia of the Nee- 
dle and Loadſtone chooſe another Pole. So then about the Fortu- 
nate Iſlands the lower Region keeps rouch with the others and 
therefore is conpolar, rendring the Efflwyia of the Stone and Nee- 
dle likewiſe conpolar. The reaſon 1s, becauſe the air being very 
thin there, is not chick enough to retain any groſs bedies, ſuch as 
might hinder its courſe. Beſides, that Climate being temperate 
and Bur little infeſted witch heat is not ſo much obnoxious to the 
umbibicion of Vaponrs or exhalations ; neither 1s it ſubzefted to 
receive any denſe minimas falling down from the Carleftial Poles, 
which do likewiſe retard the inferiour, Region of che air. Under 
the Line, and within ſome degrees of it the air is likewiſe re- 
carded by being diſcontinuaced below through the torrid momma 
raining down from the Heavens and refleing there, whereby it is 
compelled ro be expolar-in a degree wo or three, whence alſo the 
Needle varies in the ſame number of degree Abou Newnle 0 
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—acin ics lower Region is retarded rear 10 degrees, and conſe- - 

ently differs in the dillance of irs Poles from hoſe of the 24 34 

Region in 10 degrees. In Neve Zembla 17. and very probably the | 
furcher Mariners ſteer t@ the Northward che-more degrees they vl 
find cheir Compaſs Needle to linger, becauſe the mere remote they + I 
go fron che umverſal flame *, che more they hind the air condenſed » To wie,” 
and incraſſuced with earthy and watetiſh minima's, wheroby ic is the Sun, * 

* flowed in ics luor. And doubtleſs dire-tly under che Poles of the 
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Lorth wens the inferiour Region of che Air 1s alcogecher immoveable, 
2276 and coniequently its Poles matt likewiſe be adtmered to be at the 
aſt 2s fame places. Further, theſe deviation: of the Needle do hgnifiethe 
xils = Alricude and declination of the Poles ot the ur,which alucudes and <4 
eam, declinations are cobe conceive] nothing elſe dur che degrees of che '+2 
* Airs retardation and acceleration in the inferiourRegion,or the de- | 
Ma which che ſuperiour Regions of che. air exceed the loweſt in 

wiſtneſs of motion, Which various exceſs of Degrees ſeems to us to 
tien make choice of ſandry Poles, bur in effect doth nor, it hapning 
pens through nothing but through che airs addenſation, 
ol Againſt what I have here propoſed may be objeted, Thar al- L 
far though granting ſuch a motion to the univerſal tract of the air, yer <3 
thers t 1s dubicable, whether the air being ſeparated from ics whole bo- f 
eo dy, and included within the limits of a Compaſs box doth con- 
ore tinue che ſame motion ; for water contained in a Porringer, and 
Nee. ſeperated from its elemencary body doth ceaſe imitating the courſe 
dan of che great Ocean ; likewiſe Pools and other (tanding waters de- 


and lert that aRtual motion, which, if united to the Ocean, they would 
Nee- reſerve. - 
Hereunto I give my anſwer, 1.That water in a Porringer,Poole,or 


ay ftriving po longer for a Center, ( for it enjoyes one there ) 

rate doch not move downwards of it ſelf,or is thence circularly reflete4 

he & water is, when it is deprived from its Center ; wherefore that 

dis Motion downwards, which is in thewater in a Porringer, Lake, or 

Jes, is nor cauſed intrinſecally through a bent for a center, but by 
ache an extrinſick impulſe of the air Friving downwnrds for it center, * 
_=_ eeting with thick water, which ic cinnot ealily pals, it bends þ 
— and foreeth the ſtronger upon ir, that ſo ic may give way. Bur the 

7 ar in a Compaſs box is- till detained from its center, eſpecilly 


the intercurrent emanations of the Needle, about whoſe * extre- * Namely, 
my both air and Magnetical eames move cucularly rogether of the Nce» 
Kkkk | Y axle, 
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as upon one of the Poles. More than all this, the air within the 
Box ts fill continuated to che whole tratt of rheair, whereby iris 
athfted 2nd furchered in 1:5 circulat motion ; Whereas water 1s dif. 
continuated from its intire body, . 

But you my inſtance, That the Box together with the glaſs 
atop doth interrupt the contitmation of th: air within the Com. 
paſs from its Elementary body wichour ; or if that did nor, cer 
rainly the whole Compaſs Box being thrutt deep under water * 
would, apd-nevertheleſs the Needie would point South and 
North, 

Lanſwer, That a thouſand glaſſes or boxes would ſcarce be ſuff.. 
cient to hinder the communication of the air, fince they are all per- 
vious : Yer Icannot but grant that the water may ; which if ic doth, 
it doth only diminiſh the Rrength of the N-:edles Vergency, bur 
doth not quite aboliſh ir; unleſs the air within begins co be in- 
crafſared by water entring in vapours, and then its circular mo- 
tion and conſequently the N:edles Vergency is quice loſt and aþo- 
liſhed. "Wherefore I conclude, That the air in the Box, although 
under water doth continue in a circular motion ( becauſe of ics de- 
tention from a center, ) untill it is incraflated by water. 

X11. Bur before I cone too near to the concluſion of this Chaps 
rer, ler me take the leaſure to balance what Carreſine ſers down 
upon this marrer. After the enumeration of the properties 
of the Magnete , he obſerves that there are firiaced particles, 
that are ſent down from the South part of Heaven 7 and bowed 
quirg. into another kind of ſhape, different from choſe that ran 
down from the North ; whence ic 1s that the one cannot enter into 
thoſe Channels and paſſages, which the other can. He further obs 
ſerves, that the South particles do paſs directly from their ſear 
throughthe midſt of che earth, and when paſſed recurn back again 
wich the air that is caſt about the earth,bec1uſe the paſſages through 
which they paſs are ſuch,that they cannor rerurn back again through: 
the ſame. The like is to be underſtood of thoſe particles, that preſs 
through the earth from the North, In the mean time 2s many new 
parts as there do alwaies come on from the South an! North part of 
the Hervens, ſo many there do return or fall back through het Eaſt 
and Welt parts of the Heavens, or elſe afe diſperſed in their jou 
ney, and loſe their Figures, nor 4n piſſing the middle Region & 
the earch, becauſe there their paſſages are-mace firfor —_ 

W 
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is which they flow very ſwiftly withour any hinderance,but in retucrn- 
iſ | h the air, water, and other bodies of the outwardearth, 
wherein they find no ſuck paflages;they are moved with much more 
ifs difficulty, and do conftancly meer with particles of the ſecond and 
n- third Element, by which they labouring to expel them are ſome- 
Ir. nmes diminiſhe, 
er Now in caſe theſe firiaced particles hic againſt che Loadfſtone 
nd lying in irs natural poſition, then they find a clear paſſage and go 
th:ough, becauſe ( he ſaith ) a Loadfſtone is pervious tn the ſame 
Fi manner as the earth is, and therefore callerh the Earth alſo a 
ere Magnere, 
th, The Poles of the Loadſtone he Rates to be the midd'e points of 
ut ics paſſages on both ends. Thar, which is the middle point berween 
n- thaſe paſſages, that are diſpoſed to receive the particles deſcending 
10 from the North part of che Heavens, is the North Pole, and its 
0- oppohre point is the South Pole. 
h Bur when theftriacted parricles, that come from the Poles of the 
- Exch, hic _ che paſſages of the Magnete lying athwart, then 
they do by that force, which they have of perſevering in their mo- 


tion according to righe Lines, impell ic untill chey hive reduced 
to irsnataral poſition, and ſo they effeR thar its South Pole ( provi- 
ded it be not detained by any external force, ) turns towards the 
North Pole of the Earth, and irs North Pole cowards che Sourh 
Pole of the Earth : Becauſe thoſe particles rhat tend from the 
North Pole of the Earth chrough the air ro the South, came ficſt 
fromthe South part of the Heavens through the mid(t of We earth, 
and the others that return to the North, came from the North, . 
Here you have the chief of che forementioned Aurhors fanhe upon 
the demonſtration of the properties of the Loadftone. In the firſt 
place, how can any one probably conceive, that there are ſtriated 
rrs ſent down from Heaven ; for conſider the immenſe diftance, 
which he agrees to) the interpoſition of thick clouds filled up with 
ſe exhalations, and the continuous depth of the air. Is not the 
air pocent enough to difſolve all bodies contained wirhin its bowels, 
doth ir not diflslve the thick frozen cleuds into ſnow, hal, and 
thick rain ? Doth it not ciſſolve the coagul ted exhalations of the 
£:rth, char are ſo ren:cious ? Much more thoſe firmed pares,vhich 
he himſelf confeſſes are diflipated ar their return through the force 
- of *he ambient air,& chain ſo ſhorr a rime & paſſage, Why ſhould 
Kkkk 2 rheſe 
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theſe firiared particles deſcend more from the polar Regions of the. 


Heavens, than from the Eaſt and Wet parts? Are not the Poles of 


the Heavens immoveable, of the leaſt efficacy ? Are not thoſe fon | 
reed 


of the Firmament 2lwaies diſcerned to be cleareſt, and molt 

from obſcure bodies ? Is not the North and South air ſo much con- 
cenſed and congealed, that ic is impoſſible for it to give paſſage w. 
ſuch ſubti} bodies as the pores of the M:gnet do require ? 1 ſay im- 
pothble co ſubril bodies, becauſe thzy need force to preſs through z 
ar.d ſo much the more, becauſe they are diſcontinuated. Bur had 
our Auther aflerred them to rain down from the Eaſt and Weſt 
parts, where the air is thinneſt, and leſs nebulous, and where the 
Cxleſtial bodies exerciſe their greateſt influences, i would have 
deſerved a freer reception ; but then his Chimera would have been 
rendred mon(irous, and unfit toexplain the reaſons of the Magne- 
tical vertues, : 

The ſouth Rreaks ( ſaith he) are- intorred in a form different 
from thoſe of the North :. whence had he that news? whar# Be- 
cauſe one Pole of the Magnete inclineth ro the North, and the 
other tothe South, therefore theſe (freaks mult needs be ſent down 
from the North and South : Is this a Mathematical Demonttrati- 
on to conclude the cauſe ( and a falſe one too ) by the effeRt? A 
notion - by far inferiour to» thoſe of the wanderers, and that which 
adds rothis abſurdity is co imagine that thefe Rreaks ſhould retain 
their ſhape notwithſtanding their continual and long grinding 
againſt rhe air in their deſcent, and nor change their ſhape a hun- 
dred times over, Doth not acloud, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
of a firmer conſiftency than thoſe particles, make choice of a new 
ſhipe every moment ? But how much the more th:ſe ſmall render 
bodies ? And that which is moſt abſurd is, to propoſe that ſuch a 
valt number or troops of theſe particles ſhould arrive hicher into 
our North Hemiſphere from che Souch ſo obliquely without chang- 
ing their ſhape ; further he ſuppoſeth chem ro come bearing down 
direftly through the Earth, and through the Magnee, which 15 11th 
poſſible, unleis ir be in a right ſphere ; whereas we bere are fitus- 
redin a very oblique ſphere, and conſequently the Magnet is alſo 
odliquely ſeated here, wherefore 1t is requifire chat theſe freakes 
ſhould alwaies beat againit che Magnet in theſe Regions obliquely, 
and change their ſhape very oft. Burt how monſtrous is it to main» 
cain, cheſe-particles to flie. through the Diameter of the Earth and 
water,, 
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maer,being bodies molt denſe, cloſe, & chick in many places (hur- 
ting our fire and air,heing ſubltances by a Million of degrees exceed- 
ing Des-Cartes in ſubcilicy ; or how is it poſſible they ſhould paſs the 
molt Icy and deep thick body of water ? well, and yer through all 
this dificulcy they ſhould retain their (ſhape ; this is an abſardum 
ſuf: ſimorum abſurd; [immm. 
'The earth is pervious in ſuch a manner as to fit the ſhape of the 
Carleltial fireakes : and were it fo, certainly ic moving about the 
Fun according to his aflent mult change its paſſages and ſo chware 
the entrance of the Caleſtial ſubrilivues, 

As for the paſſiges of the Magnete, we grant 'them to be nu- 
merouſly ſeminared chrough its body, bur their (hape is quite diffe- 
rent. My time doth even weary me in making diſquiſition upon fo 
diſhering and monſtrous a Chimera ; I (ſhould eahier give credit to - 
Reblais his Pantagruel, or the Fables of «&ſope, than to-fo obwuſe a 

ancaſm. 

FULL, There remains _ a word or two touching che fabulous 
property of this Stone, which you have deſcribed by Famianu de : 
Strada, Libavins and others, viz, that two Loadftones, alchough : 
at agreat diſtance, do ſo ſympathize with one anocher, that they 
move at one anochers paſhve tmpulſion, and that towards the ſame 
place ; a5,for rwo friends reſiding in different Countries, and in-- 
rending to lignifie their meaning or deſires toe2ch other, they are 
only ro make uſe of rwo lieel needles,of an equal fize,& to rub them 
boch againft che ſame fide of rhe M1gnere, and afterwards to place 
them in a Compaſs Box, and to turning eicher of che Needles to 
any Point of the Compaſs, the other is chought ro obey ro the ſame 
motion, whereby they come to know one anochers meaning, as 
having, mutually at their l{t meeting agreed to: impoſe a certain 
hgnification upon, e»ch point of the ſaid Compaſs. Hence they 
deduce a Magnetical ( or like to ic ) ſympathy in curing of wounds, 
a ſympathy in the affinity of bloud,a ſympachy between the gues and 
their excrements,berween ſuperlunary & ſublunary bed binben 
men and men, men and beilts, men and parts of beaſts, men and 
plants, beaſts and bealts, bealts and plancs, ſome natural bodies 
and crher : $0 that whereas formerly Philoſophers aſed ro excuſe : 
their ignorance by occult qualities, now having worn thgm--oue 
they accur to Magneucal ſympathies... There, is nota Surgeon or 
Apothecary ſo ignorant, bur be will as cunningly;find our a cauſe, , 
ye | whereby 7 
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| whereby ro in the moſt abficuſe effeR of nature, and 

oh fancly rell you ſuch or ſuch an effeR happens chrough a Magnet. 
4 cal ſympathy, as the moſt learned Mr. Doctor, Bur is this thegran 
advancement of Learning and Philoſophy, which our Age dothſs 
much boaft of? Is it not rather a grand piece of impudence ty 
_ ſuch abſurdities, and much more to give credit to theln ? 

f Loadfſtones are ſubjected to ſuch a neceflary ſympathy, they" 
bne Magnet being retracted to a certain point of the Compals, all 
muſt yield to the ſame point. Bur the conſequence 1s ridiculous, 
ergo the Antecgdence 1s no leſs, 

3. This {ympathy is eicher communicable through means of the 
air, of through ic ſelf without any intermediate body, and conſe. 
quently a natural ation muſt agere i» diſks : not the firlt ; for i 
is impoſſible, that irs Reames ſhould be conveighed to ſuchadi 


flance in their full vigour ; not the ſecond, that _— abſurdin 
the ears of all Naturalifts. The other kind of ſympatchies I intend © 


creat of elfewhere. 
CHAP. IV. 
- | Of Life, and living Bodies, 
1, #ha Life «. 


2, The Formof Life. Why Vegetables are generated no where but mar 
te the Surface of the Earth. 

3. The properties of a Vital Form, 

4- The defeniton of Nutrition, and the manner of it. Whether feud 
required 10 be like to the diſſipared parts. 

5. What Accretion «and the manner of it. 

6. The manner of the generation of « Plan. | 

7. The manner of the germination of a Plant. A delineation of all the 
parts of a Plan. X 

8. What the Propagation of a Plant is, and the manzer of it. 


I. HET have propoſed to you the nature of Earths, Mb 
ierals, and Stones, which are the lowett degree of nawrl 

bodies, and therefore do molt of all reſemble cheir predominati 
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7 = in nature and properties ; the next degree to this is, 


i rein Vegerables or Plancs are conftituced, and whole. 

* ive a more noble Efſerice and dignicies are tochem, 
ing in Life, Accrgion, and 4108, 

p The 1 of a Planc 34.4 rh through which it is nou- 


aſhed and atcreaſed, and doth propagate. 
As Generation and Corruption ina ftrict ſenſe are only appropri- 
2 wed to inani:nared naturals, ſo are Life and Dearh refuted to 
Ss | winaced ones ; namely, to Planes, Animals, and Men. 
l, Peripzeticks ſeem to obſerve a twofold difference of l/ife,viz.Sub- 
fancial and Accidental. The former is takers for the principle of 
the vical operations ; The latter for the aftions of life, as Necri- 
tiaw, Accretion and Propagation, We here incend neither abftractly, 
bac define the life of a Plane concretely, that 1s a living body, 
ſubſtance or plant, to bE a being compoſed out of a Phyſical marrer, 
ified by a diſtin form from pure naturals,. and throvgh irs Eſ- 
to bequalified to nouriſh ir ſelf, accreaſe, and to generate : 
Wherefore Ariftorkes Followers d» juitly condemn Cardar bib. 7. de 
Wubril. and Cornel. Valer. Cap. 44- inſtic. Phyſ. for maincaining life ic 
ſelf to be an action, char is a qualicy or property really ati 
from irs ſubjeR;Bur withall Rumble into no ſmall an inconvenience 
in defining ic to be an Af, which is no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed 
from an action than 2 concreie from an abſtract : So that in inſer. 
ting Fu they muſt mean an ( ſubſtertia agen: ) ating ſubltance, 
which if ſo, then an accident is not really diſtinguſhe from a ſab» 
fince, and ſubſtance muſt bE conceived to a& ummediacely 
* If through her ſelf, 
Ariſtotle lib. de reffur. deſcribes life to be the-pernanfion or thi- 
i dngotthe able foul wich the heat. From which chat: of Sealiger, 
* I avcit. 202, [48, 5. is lictle different : Life © the wwion f the oul 
mibibe body. Here the Philoſopher appears only to deſcribe life ro 
dea duration, which is but an accident; neither doch Scaliger*s 
won fignifie anything more. 2, They diftingnaith che ſoul rerity 
be = the heat and body, which in the ſame ſenſe are identifi- 


The matter and form of life, of a living ſubſtance, or a Plane, 
= onginally che matcer and form of the Elements. That the 
wrer of living ſubſtances is Elementary, there are few or none 
woug he wendring Philoſophers bur will afferr it wich me, yer as 
4 for 
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for their form their great Maſter hath obliged chem co deny ic co-be 
Elementary, and to fate it to be of no baſertna rice than Coleſtial, 
Give me leave here ro make inquiry, What it is.they imply fors 
form; Is it the vegetable ſoul, which Ariffole makes menticn of 
in his definicion of life ? Or is it the ſoul tog:ther with the 
wherein itis detained, which is accounted of an extract equz 
noble with her? Be it how it will, che ſoul is really dilinguiſhe 'y 
them from che marrer and from che Celeſtial heat ( here they wake 
heat in a ſenſe common with Phylicians, for Calidum inatum, 
chat is heat reſiding it the radical moiſture ) ics ſubject, and ac. 
knowledged for a fogm, So likewiſe the heat ( Caliduns innatum ) 
is diverſihed from the matter and from the ſoul, wherefore it is nei. 
ther matter or form, What then ? Their confeſſion owns it to be 
body Celeſtial, and therefore no Elementary matter, Were l tied 
to defend their cerients I ſhould anſwer chit there was a twofold 
marter tobe conceived inevery living body, the one Celeſtial, and 
che other Elementary : Bur rhen again one might jultly reply,The «+ | 
brings are not to be multiplied beyond neceſſity. 
F 
| 


hey do anſwer for themſelves, That it is to be imagined a tye 
( vincalums ) whereby the ſoul is tied to the body. So then accord- 
ing to this Dotrine of theirs I ſhould underſtand the vegecable 
ſoul ro be immaterial, and of the ſame natuſe inreſpeR to its rice 
and immortality with the rational ſoul; for even that is in like 
manner tied to the body by means of the Calidun innatum, and 
are both apprehended by Ar/fotle to be Celeſtial, of no mixt bo- 
dy,and really differing from their mauer: If o, the vegerable ſoul 
mult be received for immortal as being ſubje&t to no corruption 
or difſolution becauſe 1t is Celeſtial and conſequently a fingle E(- , 
ſence, without any compoſition, and to which no ſublunary agent F 
can be contrary. But again, how can it bea fingle efſence ſince it is 
diviſible, and therefore confifteth of a quanticative extenſion,nnd is 
a torms imegr ale? Such is their Philoſophy,full of concradiftions and 
errouts, 

In the next place I would willingly know, how this innate heat 
cogecher 'with its primogenial moitture may properly be rermed 
Celeſtial, ſince ic 1s not freed from corruption and diffoluti 
whereas all Celeſtial bodies are exempted from difſolucion, ind 
therefore the Philoſopher rakes chem for erernal ? 

Are not coldneſs and dryneſs as much — 
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life, as heat and moiſture ? Are heat and moiſture ſole agencs With. _ 

out coldnels or dryneſs, oc are fire-and water ſufhigent principles 
for aRtuating life ? In no wiſe, far as you have rad, they are unca» 
= x amt oa unleſs accompanied by air and 
ext. &@ 

II, Wherefore I ſay, That the form of life is ſpirues or ſubrilicies of 
the Elements united in mixrion and a juſt cemperamenc. Spirits are 
derived from*he word fþiro, I breathe, as being bodies no leſs ſub- 
til chan a breath, Their con(ticution 18 out of the beſt concoted, 
temperated, and neareft united parts of the Elements, in which 
parts the Elements embracing one another ſo araly, minutely and 
incimately, do of a neceſſity ſeparate chemſelyes from the courſer 
parrs of the mixture, and ſo become moveable through the ſaid 
courſe parts ; they acquire withal a great force through the predo- 
minancy of fire condenſed by earthy mwimm 5, and glued. roge- 
ther by 1ncraſſated air. The force and agility in motion of rhe 1n- 
fluent Spirics depends upon the compreſhon of the weighty parts 
of the body, depreſſing the ſaid ſpirits our of their places ( becauſe 
they hinder the weighty parts from their center, ) which being 
through their incraſſared air naturally gendred glib and ſlippery 
do the eahier yield to ſlip out and in from one place ro another, 

The efficient of ſpirits 1s the univerſal external heat, viz. The 
Celeſtial hear, mainly proceeding from the greater mixt bodies 
contained within the heavens : For alchough the peregrin Elements 
contained within the earth are capable enough of uniting them- 
ſolves, and conſtituting a mixt body through their proper form , 
yet chey remain ynable of —_ {o artly, as there- 
by to become ſpiricous and confticure a living ſubltance ; where- 
fore they do Rand inneed of the exrernal ethciency of. the Ce- 
leſtial badies , which chrough their ſub] hex doaccelerate their 
molt intimate union, in uniting the-internal heat: (before diſperſed 
through the parrtot a body) to a center, whereunto they could nor 
reach withoor che ar& and firm adherence of ſome incraflated 
aerial and rerreftrial parts, which here are'yer more cloſely united 
neo one, and mli_es from their groſler parts. Hence it is, chat 
+ Vegerablex are no where generated bur where a ſufficient influence 
may atrive from clie Celeſtial bodies; and for chis reaſon, the earth 
ﬆ a certain depch dech not harbour any living Crezture, as any 
Vermine, or Plants, but only near to its _—_ The qualification 
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ar gradual diſtinRion of chis hear partially effeRts the difference of 
living bodies ; for to ſuch a V: ſuch a degree and quali. 
' fication of Celelifal hear is requifce, and to anocher anocher : and 
withal obſerve that this eficent beat doth not become 
neither doth ic unite it ſelf to the incrinfick heat of « Pfinr, bur 
exhales after the execution- of its ofhice ; The reaſon is, becauſe 
it is in many particulars unlike to the internal ſpirit of a Vegetable, 
and therefore being unfit to be uniced to it mult coalEquencly after 
the peiformance of its funtion expire, 

The ſpirics p:edominating in fice refide-in an incraſſaced air, 
the which being contin throughout the whole macter is the 
immediate ſubzeR,, whereby the ſpirics- are likewiſe extended 
throughout the ſame body, and are (albough mediacely ) ren« 
dred continuous. . 

II. The properties of a vegetative form are tobe moveable, for- 
cible, aQtually warm, mollifying, attraQtive, recentive, concotting, 
expulfive, nutritive, accretive, and plaſtick, Therwo former I have 
rouched jult before: Touching the chird, I ſay thoſe ſpirics are aRtual. ,Þ 
ly warmbu: not ſenhble to our touch, becauſe therr hear is ofa lower 

ree than ours ; however we feel chey are leſs cold ( for in-com-. 
pariſon to our warmth chey are cold ) thin pure naturals, as Exrrhs, 
Stonas, or. Metals, This befalls through +heir fire-condenſed, in- 
ſuch a degree and manner, .that ic kinules the leaſt lame; whoſe 
eaelt efte&t is bur the remiſlet warmth. How fire mollifierh I 
ave formerly (hewed : Beſfides,that which adds much to this is he 
incraſſated air,whence its parts are rendred tenacious and tohering, 
Living fpiries are attractive, buc how ? Novas Nowces have hicher- 
to imagined through-the fires egreſs and appulfion to 4 -porrable- 
body, and thence returning as ir were loaden with a burden : Bur 
chrough diſſipating and feeding upon its incraflared air, which di- 
miniſhing,ocher aw ready prepared touching ic fucceeds and bends- 
into its room, being impregnated with ſome parts of the exha- 
ling fire, whick-#c imports along withic, This new advening in- 
caſlxed air you mult conceive contains alſo ſome nuns 
and condenfed fire ready-to-take flame, throogh which ic moves 
much: r inwards, . Thar air firives thus to excer inco the 
cavities left by a precedent 2ir, Fſhall make good to you in its pro- 
pgs-place. Spirus are.rerentiver accidental” 
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and cenacious are by the ſucceding bc blown up into the middle 
parts, where ſwelling awit needs confirift the vpper and fower ti- 
laments or containing parts, They exerciſe their concocting yer- 
rue upen the ſucceeding ayry yr 14 b chickne its body, # Which 
done its purer parts ſucceeds the difſipareg thickned air,becauſe it is 
com.preſied upwards through doc n of the weighty Ele- 
ments. The groflex parts being left behind, as not bn cube 
enough to follow their finer, = a_—_ by che exhaling heat, 
which being ſomewhat condenſed and corporeal is forced to drive 
the excrementitious parts of the incraflated air before it, before ir 
can procure its egrels, which is the manner of the ſpirics exerciſing 
their expullive faculty: Here we need no muſculs,nor alwaies right, 
oblique or tranſverle Fibres,or what nor, to atcraRt, recain,concot, 
and expel! ? For what uſe could the vital fl ime of a tree make of 
them, fhnce they cannot be extended and contracted into require 
ſhapes.The cruth of all this I will confirm to you by the burning of 
a Candle, where you may in like manner obſerve one and the ſaine 
fl.me atraQting, concocting, recaining,and expAling its nutriment 
or incraflared air, namely, the Tallow,and doubcleſs Vegetables are 
not differing from theſe 1n exerciſing the ſame faculties. 
The flame of a Candle doch attrat the Tallow not by right fi- 
bres, or by fiery parrs egrefling and returning wich their load ; for 
that is contrary to the nature of fi-e, whereby ic is diffuſed from its 
center, but che unAtious parts adhering to the Corton, and recained 
within thoſe ſmal vill of it which being diſſhip:ted,the neareſt ad ft 
cent parts of the Tallow do naturally ſucceed, not © avoid a vacw- 
«w, but becauſe their parts are cominuned, which ſo be 
part attracts the other ; belies choſe adj>cent unftious parts Joo 
expanded are diffuſed by their ambient air compreſſing for a cencer 
into the cavities berw:en the Cotton, where they are retai- 
ned, Theſe recained parts are concoted, that is difſolve1 by li- 
quefaQtion, where only the ſubciler and ow parts ſucceed che diffi. 
pa:ed ing ones,through means of che beforeſaid comprefſing 
air z the courſer parts are elevaredand expelled $a the expiring fire 
into the form of ſmonks, The ſme may be inftanced i© you in 
the burning of ſpirics of Wine, wherein the ſame particulars are 
obſervable. Here I do with purpoſe leave our the principal part of 
this notion, whereby to Lac mars the motion of food ro the 
arts, becauſe I have reſerved ir ( God willing ) er Vo- 
ume. LiHI 2 Iv. By 
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TV. By theſe four aRions aerricien is performed, which ſounds 
as Lite bor che ervation- of manenance of the vital 
fortn to wir, the ſpirits 07 viral Bames in thajr ararrer, or being, by 
ſupplying them with new parrs againft the defe& of the uſſipar 
ones. In this definition you have fer grown the in-crnal 2ctive prins 
ciple of nutricion, viz. the vital fortn, ſpirits, or living flynes, Which 
according to your pleilure you may term Anime vegans, in 
contradittinftion to anime nararatisy (O that anime here is ſyRonys 
mous to a form or internal ative principle t The tubzeRive internyl 
principle is the matrer: the end, or.rather ihe bent"1s to con- 
ſervate the form in ber matrer ; che actian and means whereby, is 
generally by ſupplying it wich new parts, particularly by at:racting 
tood or aliment, retaining, concetting uv, and expelling the excre- 
ments. X 
As for the food, Ir is required it ſhould be aerial and igneous, 
or like to the parts that are to be nouriſhed ; hence they ſay Simvite 
famils conſervatur Like is preſerved by like : H:re may be objected 
the relation of che King of Cambais his Son, who was fed with 
yſonous meats, in a manner that when he was grown up, his 
bicud or rather his skin was fo intirely ftayned wich poyſon, that 
Ries ſucking ic immediatly ſwelled and dyed : And of a Girl, that 
was ſent by an Indian King to Alexander for 2 gift, which being 
fed and. braught up wich poiſon killed che King alone by her looks, 
- The Hiltory of Adithridates King of Pomtws is univerſally known, 
and of the Ducks of theſame Country, that feed alcogether upon 
poyſon. The inference hence is, that poyſon although unlike to 
the vical ſpirits ( which at molt crimes it doth uſually deſtroy, ) yer 
ſometimes becomes a food ro chem. I anſwer, that it is no wiſe un- 
Jike ro them, becauſe-ic doth nouriſh then ; poſſibly at irs firſt n 
eatipg, it might be unhke, and thereforeir then making chem fick b 
was rejected by their natures ;. but they by degrees accultomi © 
themſelves coir, their ſpiries were gradually aſhmilared co ir, ang i" 
alſo brought robe poylonous, as appears by the Hiflory of the King t 
of Camara his Son, and of the forementioned Girl. t 
Hence it follows, that pure Elemencs are inſufhcient for food, 2s if 
hkewiſe all other ſubſtances, that zre not igneous and aerial, or ſuch t 
as are unape of being converted intoa flame, This reſolves us that 
the Chameleon doth not live upon air, nor the A upon Wa- 
tf, por Taads upon Earth, nor Salamanders upon fice.. ” 
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through che gratual intention of heac 


its formal parts, to wit ics latene fire 


ſhew you the Homonymia of 2ccretions 


T, Itisraken for an 2ugmenrarion of mumber in narurals, ani- 
mals or others : Thus a Bewp bf Corn, of Beaftz,/or of Men is id to 
de augnented, becauſe ir is increaſed by acceſs of a greater number 


of individuals of the ſame ſpecter. 


+ 2, I: ws irifily approprured to the augmentation 'of an Eleven 
though che appoftion of another Element, or of its own, nately 
torarefation 5 Por enmple, Wer is ſmtÞro he accreaſed, when 
it is farefied ( according to ny intention araacted ) bythe wpoſi- 


tion of air. 
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by che ſame form, '"ni@ ch(ſatce nucriment, bur the former grow- 
ing more vigorous becomes through that degree of irftencion of vi- 
m4 more vigorous, and the latter being more. end more<iffi- 
pat likewiſe gradually 
mcreaſe chrough a greater accefſe of nurrimentc, chan was diffipe- 
ted. This ipttance may ſerve to make a further illuſtrarion of it, 
to you : Focal fire doth accreaſe in form, (thasis, imenſe hear) and 
in matcer or extenſion of its quanticanive parts by'greates appokti- 
6n of feel ; This fewel at irs firtt appotition tone fre is'noc yer 
ac:racted or become a fir nufriment or ic, before it ſucceeds” che 
mcraflaed air by a continuation, and through an impulſe of the 
ambient air, and then bemy arrracied ir is concodttetl , and 
cs aerial parts are gradually adjoyned to the former air, where 
aduniced to rhe 
form of the former fire doch accreofe the former fire and form, 
which accretion muſt neceſſarily artract yerrmore nucriment, which 
putriment acceding dotheich cime increaſe 1ts form and matter. 
Even o it is with Planrs attrating much nutriment, the which the 
gradual incre-fing of their form and marrer doch diſpoſe ro a greater 
artraction,whic h again «greater ſupply of formal &&Trarerii| pre db 
neceſſarily conſecure.Bur ſeeing char all Plancs do accreaſe nofurrher 
than to a determinate quantity of formal and marteriaIparee, Tr wilt 
bot prove amiſs to give the reaſon of it, which we ſhall dohere fer, 
In order to a further explanation of this defigition let us firſt 


_ 43. Ir is undet{i004, for an acereaſe proper to living crearvres,ch1t 
$ ſuch, as is perforTed through an introfuſcept ron ( wm—_ 
berg 
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- <a etion is the ſame with chat cauſed chrough rarefs 

on. . 

5. Phi incend it ſomerimes for an increaſe of vertue 
or perfection in a body,as of heat in a fire, or cold in a frolt, whence 
they term it a vertual accretign. 

- 6. For the accretion of material parts only, or of the Mole or 
body of a thing, wherefore ic is vulgarly agreed to call it a dimenſive 
accretion, To diſtinguiſh accretion, as it is treated of tere, you are 
co apprehend it Cake accreaſe of a Vegerablein matcer and torm, 
or 8s they rerm it both for a dimienſive and virtual accretion. 

Accretion is otherwiſe called auction, or augmentation, which 
norwichſtanding in # proper ſenſe do difter from one another in 
largeneis and AinAneſs of Fgnification. Auftiov is common to all 
the forementioned kings of accretion, Awugwentarion is refirited 
to that, which s through appoſition, but Accreries is only 
proper to living ſubſtances, or to ſuch as is performed by an in- 
troreception of Elementary parts, and whereby they are extended 
into all dimenhons. 

Accrerion comprehends in ic all the kinds of morion, viz. alte- 
ration, auftion, and Local motion : A Vegerable is increaſed vic- 
cually orin ics qualities, and likewiſe the nurricive ations are pers 

formed by alteration : That ic is related tro auftion the name and 
definition ir ſelf doth convince. Local motion is likewiſe neceſſary 
for che effeting of Accrerion, becauſe by irs means the alimenc 
1s artraRted to the central parrs of a living ſubſtince. 

By the precedents we may eafily be reſolved, whether a vegers- 
ble accreaſerh through a penetration of Dimenſions, or by the ad- 
miſſion of 4 Vacuums. 

I anſwer through neicher, bur by che giving way of endl os. 
and their being extended by the ſucceeding alimen:Norwirhſtand- 
ing you may reply che doubt co remain the ſame (till ; for the ſug 
ceeding nutriment is eicher received in a full body, or in an empty 
or veid one: If in the former, then a penetration of dimenhons 
muſt be allowed, if in the other a pacaum muſt be admirted, * 

© I anſwer, That in one ſenſe the nutriment is received in a v4- 

4 cnnee, that is void of ſuch nurriment as is to be next received, but 

not in 1 vacuum fapliciter, for it is repleniſhe with vapours, or air 

or 
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and ſoit 1s received 107 plans, 
3, Whether Augneggaton be effetted through exenhon of 


Fer cheugh boch ; The Gifts req 


ar xctumencs ich cedponcatel by hageene ef cho muciana, 


becauſe without ir 


kecretion is impothible, hnce theredy a body 1 exended into all 
dmenhons ; Neither can the lecond be wamed, fince che ſucceed- 
ing parts may be conceived to impel one another forward, andthe 


fosxmolt of them to 
VL Thefirft and 


the preceding nacriment. 


of a Planc is its firft gener rien, and its Lof 


propagation. By the firſt ation Ilintend _-_ 
duction of a Plant el the 


rice and pro- 
Earth wachouc be:ng derived by pro- 


pag tion from apy preceding Vegeravle, of in one word its ſemen- 
tation. Although by courſe of my method 1 oughcrs have treaed 
of this before, yer knowing chat the premitted notions would add 
much co the explanation of this maiter,it did prevail with mers ſub- 
jon chis rocbem. The earth we ſpy to be the univerſal Mocher of - 
es, being within her ſelf civided into. ſeveral wombe, . 


ul V 


within «which ſhe 18 apc co concerve civers 


retaini 
from ber. 


Farm. 


- he fame uncaill cheir perfection, 


ures or leeds, and 
then cafts them foreh : 


I- (hall firlt make obſervaion uporr the. #wmbr ofithe 
Earth, next upon her Conception, then upon the Promufienof het : 


The Surface of the Earth is divided imto numerous Wombs of 


vanous Fig 


nels, &c. 


of cxhaletions and vapours, though theig 
vanery of Figures. 


ures; and various diſpolitions of - temperament, . big- - 


The Wombs of the Earth that ate dettined for Vege- 
tables, are (nall and narrow Camies, formed by the tranſcurtions : 


Theſe formed are -attuated wich 


age imprefiing chas 


prolrfick . 


heat ( Caliduns ) "conftitting out of ;parr of the heat of che pony 


paſſeg ſubciliies, and part of the influent 


heat. . 


The Cavities graven wichio are left rough, and cloſe, filled up 


with air, or other hin ſubltances, a5 v 


apoucs ;. theſe muit needs be : 


rough , becauſe where ever we (ce the Earth excavated, 16 alwaies - 
appears rough, which. contributes mucho the 


tention of - the ſced or gem 


ture, and ſo deth its cloteneſs. 


__ do» Det. remain- long , ventous,. Wc hout 250g gravicat 


ſome {permatick rnarcer ,, TIES g = an + ro 
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#1Aly knigand united incas ſubrtilcemperatnent of their Elements, 
thac they might be rermed volatil bodies, aBtuared malt by: fire 
andair.- Fbeſe fputirs or volattl bach not divagate Without 
meeting with ſome moiſture, which doth unite them and cobibire 
them into one body; | nevertheleſs they continue. in. maki 
their way untill they arrive ro-ſome Cavity, where they may be 
barboured ( or elſe they may be ftayed by ſo much moiſture as may 
foree chem through their incumeſcence to raiſe a womb where « 
meet, ) where .being' arrived they are immediately cheriſhed and 
further as uniced, and condenſed by the cloſe and cold 
temperainceof the womb. T his actuation conceives a flame, be. 
cauſe through ic the fare happens to.be united, and thence dilated 
by the incraflated air, whole 1mmediate efteft is a flame ; now be. 
ing come toa flame they attzaRt nutriment out from their warrix 
in the ſame manner as was ſet down before. The ſpirirous parts of 
this advening nutriment1s united to the central parts of the flame, 
which ic doth increaſe; its other parts that are more humorey + 
and leſs defecated are concreaſed by the lefler heat of the extreme 
parts, or a beat leſſened through the greater force of the extrinfick 
cold. x 

That which is worthy of inquiry here is, Why the heat or vical 
flame firives co m:intain the central partsz moreover, this ſeems 
to thwart what I have inſerted before, viz. That it 1s the natureof 
fice ro be diffuſed from the center. 

2. Whence itis occaſioned, that the weighty parts, as the denſe 
and humoral ones are expelled to the Circumference, «4 

*Forrſolution of the fartt you are co call ro mind,thac the Element 
in thar tare, wherein chey are at preſenr,do war one againſt the ochd? 
forthe Center, which if each did poſſeſs, this motion would ceaſe 
in them ; the fire then being now in poſlefiion of the Cemeer cots 
cracts ir ſelf, and firives to maintain its place ; nevertheleſs ir dork 
not forbear diffuſing . its parts circularly ro che circumference, be- 
czuſe rhrough its natural rarity it is obliged to exrend it ſelf rea cers 
tain ſphere. 

There»fon of the ſecond 1s, Becauſe the igneous and ayry pert 
being uriied in70 flame and intoa greater forcedo ovet-power the 
other Ele:r:ens 2ndampe!l.chem to the Peripheſy. where rhey bes 
ing twrengthne? by che ambience coldneſs of the CMaFiz teſt yed] 


and do concreaie mto 4 thickskin z' by this atfs the interns fame” 
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is prevenced from dilfpating ics life, and the berter fitced to labo- 
” tarrics defign, which to work ie bodies, 


varioull - And fo you havein brief «perfect delineation , 
of che Earths conception and formatien of Seeds, whoſe ſpirity 
being now beſet with chick denſe parts are carochizared, that is, the 
flame is maintained in ſuch a polture which it had, when irhad juſt 
accomplithe the pla of the internal organical parts ; or in ſome the _ 
flame may be extinguiſh through che near by heavy parts, , 
which * afterwards being Rirred and fortified by an exrrinfick hear q,19 "Es 
relaxing ics parts returns to a flame, Whence it happens,thar ſeeds 6. x 
may be kepc ſeveral months, .yea years, without protruding. their which the 
parts, but being com-nicted to the ground, eſpecially where the extinguiſhe 

+ mild heat of the heavens doch penerrute, perfuſed alſo with # mo- fame was 
derace moyſture, do ſoon after come to a gerwinerion, The (ame —— 
may be effected by any ocher mild hear, like we fee chit many ſeeds 
are perdaced to a growth before the ſpring of the year in warm 
cheſs, orin dunged ground ; Eggs are f ly harched by the 

; hear of - $5 a being placed cen two Cuſhiors 

Rufr wit dungs ; Silk-worms Eggs are likewiſe brought to life 
| KB, by childrens heat, being carried no three $ he:ween 
cheir (hirrs anf9 waſcoats, all which inſtances reſiifie that the heat of 

the Sun is no more then Elementary, fince other Elementary heats 
ree with it in its nobleſt effcience, which is of aQtuating and ex- 

4 citing life within che genicures of iving bodies; paſſibly ic ma 

| ſomewhat exceed them as being more univerſal, equal,leſs a 

| and conſequently more vigorous and ſubcil. 

The time, when the Earth is moſt marked with Matrices, is in 
the Spring and - Fall, becauſe the aſtral heat is rhen ſo cempered, 
that 1c doth genrly attrat great quancity of exhalations and hu- 
mours g neicher isit long afrer before they conceive, the influences 
of the Jars being then pregnant in ſubtilizing and raifing ſeminal 
matter. 

The cauſe of the variety of Seeds and Planrs thence reſulting I 
have ſer own above, and withall why it is that ( Non ewence fert one- 
q_—n} rr Earth doch ner all kinds of herbs ; 
, bur why of the horrefſt nature are ime conceived within 

the body of watet might be furcher examined. In order to the 

Mmmm ſolution 
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ſolution of this Probleme, muſt note that the ſeeds of: ſuch 
herbs as do bud forth our of the water, were not firft conceived 
within the water as water, but whe.e-it was ſomewhat condenſed 
by Earth, as uſually it is towards be (ides, where thoſe Plancs dg 
. molt (hew chemlelves ; for water 10 o.her places, where it is 
fluid, is uncapable of Teceiving the impretſon of a womb, excepring 
only where ut is rendred tenacious and conhiſtent through irs Qua» 
lificatioo with-glutinaus of clayiſh earth. And this ſhall ſe.ve for a 
reaſon to-ſhew, that berbs germinare out of water, although « 
* Except re not coriceived within it *, The ground, why the botreft herbs, 
condenſed, #5 Brooklime, Watercreſſes, Water- crowfoet, &c. are generaredin the 
water, is, 1n that the ſpicits informating thoſe Plants are ſubril and 
rare, cakily eſcaping their detention. by any terreſtrial matrix, 13 
not being cloſe enough by reaſon of its contiguity of parts ; bur 
water, be the ſpirits never ſo ſubtil or rare, is ſufhcient to retain, » 
ſay, congregate, and umpell chem to a more denſe union ( whence 
it is that ſuch ſubſtances prove very acre and igneous tothe pallat ) 
by reaſon of its continuous weight. 

Next ler us enumerate the properties of a vegetable Seed. 

1, Is, to be an abridgment of a greater body, or in a ſmall quan- 
city to comprehend the rudiments'of a greater ſubſtance, ſo-that 
there is no {imilar or organical part: of a germinated plane, but» ", 
which was rudimencally contained within irs ſeed, * 

A 2, To be included within one or morepellicles, 
| 3. Tolye( 2s it were ) dead for a cerraintime- | 

4. Toneed an efficient fos the kindling of its life, whence it is, 4 | « 

: that the Earth was uncapable of protruding any plancs before the | 
Heavens were ſeparated from the Earth, crongh whoſe efficiency, 
co Wit their hear, living ſubſtances were produced. 

59 To need an internal- warrix for its production and ina« 
tion, Which is notalwaies neceſſary for che ſeeds of animals, as ap-- 
pears inthe Eggs of Fowl and Si/k-worms.. 

6, Oaly tobe qualified wich a nutritive, accretive, and propag?= 
tive vertue. | 

7: To conhiſt intrinfecally of-a farinaceous matret, 

VII... The germmation of a plant is-its motion out of rhe Seed 
roche ſame compleat confticution of-a Beingor Eſſence, which ic 
hach at ics ion. Motioninthis defingion comprehends the . 
ſamekinds of motion, which Accretion-was ſaid rodo, and wu 
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that 1s a ro & 
and truch of ics formal and macerial parts. A Plane at ies perfeQi- 
on generally confiſts of divers = whereof ſome are ſaid to be 
fmilar,others dif nilar : The tormer are ſuch as do partake of one 
macrer, and one partial form, and are deſtined for one fingle action, ,_ 
- uſe, or end as they call ic. The latter are diftint from one ano- 
ther in matcer, Parcial form, action, or uſe ; whence they are alſo 
cermed organical, becauſe two or tnore diſhmilac parts being con- 
- m1 prove a convenient organ for performing a conpounded 
ion, The hmilar parcs are eicher fluid or conhltene; Toe ficft, 

being otherwiſe known by the name of /iquid, are ſucculent ; or 
lachrymal : The ſucculent ones areunctious or balſamick fluidities, 
concained within the venal poroticties of Vegerables for cheir nu- 
triment, That their fluidicics are untious appears by.che breaking 
of a Vegetable and ſqueezing irs juyce our, which doch manifett it 
ſelf to be glucinous berween ones fingers. The venal porofities are 
diſcovered by the humours preſſed dr of a diſcontinued plan, 
and appearing to proceed out of the orifices of long exill chan- 
nels, Me ps. hed. theſe juyces are various, ſome de 15. Free in 7 
milky colour as Tirhymal ; Orhers in a dark yellow, (as Cel 
waterifh ( asa Vine,) purple , green, and many ochers, which do: " 
depend upon the diverlity of remperamens and degree of concoRti- 
on. Lachrymal hana are fluidicies Rm—_Y out the pores of 
a plant through a Namie, or tran 


«nels, or expelled by means of irritating external heat ; among theſe 
ſone are more aqueous,concreafing af erwards into a gumme, others 
like Picch Ska into Rozin, The conſitient or ſolid pres are 
either the fleſhy oc beans parts of a plant, Toe fleſhy ones arethe 
amy 5 5 ſubſtances of a plane. By parenchymous underſtand 
parts, Which being fleſhy and of an a9 are exrenled 
equally into all dimenſions. Fibrouz prres are like ſtrings diducted 
no length, and ſeminned through the parenchymous ones for- 
the fir nneſs of the body, and retention of nucriment. Theſe 
axe moſt right on2s, ſome few oblique, and as fey tranſ- 
verſe. 

The Medaller ſubſtance is 2 fimilar part, being ſpungy, concrea- 


a within the innermott places of a plant out ot a peculiar 
Mmmam 2 The 
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tion *, preſſed out either. * Or by in» 
; through the abundance of nutriment contained within the chan. © 
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of ihe material principle of a plane. 


D:thmilar pares comprehend the root, trunck and boughs or | 


branches. | 
The root of a plant is the pagt defixed wichio the earth, confi- 


Ring molt of fibrous parts, liccle fleſh, and a rind, and deſtined fox. 


to attract and prepare the nutriment for the Whole-planc, 


The tranck, is the middle body of the plant berween the root. 


and the hs, formed moſt our of fleſh, ſome fibres, a vein of 
marrow, and a bark, 


The boughs are the body divided into many diſſimilar ſubſtances of * 


the ſame kind.Sprigs are the ſame with boughs, and differ only from 
them as Diminutives, 

The excreſcent or abounding parts of a planc are the Leaves, 
Blowers, and Fruits. 

A Leafeis an abounding difſicnilar part of a planr, conſiſting of 
a looſe and moilt fleſh, and tegder finewes, (trings os fibres produ- 
ced our of the courſer and leſs Concocted part of the abounding nu- 
rximent of a Vegetable. 

A Flower is an excreſcent diſſimilar part, conlilting of a ſmooth 
fine fleſh, ſubtil fibres, and a thin pellicle, formed our of the 
_ and better concocted part of the abounding nucrimenc of. a 

ant. 

Fruits are excreſcent diſſimilar parts , containing ones or 
__ gores, fleſh, and a skin, ſome, although but tew, having 

es. 


The excrements of Plants are either thick or thin :: The thick . 


adhere to the bark, and are worn off by the wind, rain, air, or are- 
propelled by the ſucceeding excrements,which force the preceding 
cofall off, Theſe are called the- moſs of a tree, whereof ſome is 
dry, ſticking faſt to the bark like bran,other is moiſter, Qanangy and. 
villous; the thin expires and vaniſheth chrough the air, 


Warts. 

Knobs are hard recremental parts of a tree, ſome Ricking out in: 
rhe bigneſs of a head, or filt, ſome greacer, others leſs ; ſome being. 
larent are alſo various in their excenſions ; others having a cavity. 
within the: knob, others nor. . 

Node: are plain hardueſles of a plane,and uſually orbicular, 


Wart; - 


Nataral Thileſoply. Panel” 
The rind or barkis a fimilar part concreaſed out of the groileſt pare 2 


Recremencal. or deforming parts are Knobs, Nodes, and- 
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- Warts ate likewiſe ſwelling hard recremencal parts differing 
"from knobs only in ſmalneſ(s, 
Thus far of che incegrabparcs of a plant, which I neceſ- 
fary ro premir, and rhence to take occaſion to explain their particu- 
hr germination out of the ſeed, which continued in its warrix, or 
&miced into another doth ſoon after eicher receive its flime a new 
by having its bedy opened, whereby the hery parts return'to an 
union, and. being diducted by an incraſfared air, return toa viral 
fame, which the celeftial effictenc,togerter withthe internal dif 
ktion of the Matrix, being perfuſed with a gentle and piercing 
moiſture, and indued with a ſharp heart co concur unto by relaxing, 
"hes rarefying, and attenuating the intrinfick parts of the 


1, Theſced is relaxed by 2 thin piercing humour, or in (horrby 
incraſſaced air, whereby the clole parts "are diduRted, the hervy 
ones lifred up and balanced by orher light ones ; between every 
diduRion or ſpace between two diduced parts the flame doth ve-- 
gecare atdaflume nutriment, being every where diffuſed throughout 
thoſe ſpaces. The flame ir ſelf in the mean time inheres radically 
in the conſiſtent parts like the lime of a Candle in us Wieck or 


"Cotton, into whoſe pores it attrafts nutriment : Whence rheſe 


flames being of an unequal and various intEncion, and their ſubjeRs 
ef an unequal and various exrenſion, do each according to their in- 
tention incend themſelves and extend their ſubjects into a dayly 
accretion of parts, whereby in time they arrive to their- juſt and 
definite magnitude, which is ftented by the extream' expanſion of 
their Radical of Spermatick ſolid parrs, and greateſt intention of 
the ſpermatick ſpirics : For the ſpermatick: matrer or the feed it 
ſelf is of that nature, chart being very cloſe ryed through its ſpirits; 
and radical moiſture, and Withall interrext with terreſtrial mummma's 
is capable of degrees of extenſion and rarefaction, until ic appells 
tothe higheſt degree ; within thoſe degrees of exrenſhon and rare- 
faRtion it cakes in gradfally other marter, both ſolid, ſpiritons, and 
humorous, wrt! it diſcovers its gradual accretion z not unlike 


, to Gunpowder,which within ics bowels contains much fire denſely 


united, bat oppreſſed and bindered from flaming through the ſalin 
partsg yer being ſtirred, excited, and ſomewhat freed from irs ſaid 
| ion, ſo as to reach to a flame, it acereaſerh in body and 
by the acceſs of. the. ambient air being permixe mith a 

proporuce: 


wy 
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proporuon of fire, which ic drawerh in for nueriment, untill it. 
hath reachedrto the beight of accretion, Whence you may plainly” 
gather, 1. That the tocal vertue of Accrerion lyerh hidden in the 
ipermatick ſubſtance. 

2. Thatthe accretion of hving parts happens through increafing 
their flame and excending their told ſubltance , and by being 
united to the radicall ones, This obſervation containes 
che greateſt {ecrefie of the art of Medicine, and is the ſole 
baſis of molt-of the Theotemes thereip expreſſed, and withall de- 
tects a fundamental errour of Gales, whole rewer dillinguiſhs, 
eth ihe influent heac eſſentially from the innate heat, whereas the 
former 1s nothing elſe but che flame of the latter increaſed by ſpi- 
rits lately advened and united to it by the laft concotted nutri- 

- ment. Bur of this more expreſlely in my Archelogia Jatrica. 
Notwithſtanding 1 ſhail continue the hiſtory of Accretion incack 
part : Throvgh the fore-mentioned expantion, rarefaction, and in- 
cumeſcence,the circumduced pellicles, being two in number, diffe- 
ring from one another only 1n craflitude, are gradually diflended, 
untill ac Laſt all che'parts being perfe@ly formed by the mechanick 
or plaſtick ſpitits in the manner beforeſaid, break their Membranes 
Gull naturally ) at the rop next towards the Surface of the Earth, * 
but counter-naturally at the ſides, 

The cauſe of this firſt eruption through the top depends upon 
the ſwifter and more forcible urgency of the light Elements tend- 
ind upwards ; beſides, upon the upper parts being more rarefied 
and atrenuated through cheir greater nearneſs to the influential 
heat. . 

The Root erupts ſoon after its having pierced through the mem- 
branes by means of its weight Rrepgthned by courſe heat, groweth 
downwards, and ſpreads inco branches, like the upper paris grow 

ards ſpreading likewiſe into boughs : Theſe are more rare and 
thin, as conhfting cf a thinner and rarer flame, and of a thin ( 
ſolid) ſperm, which according to the capgcity of the ſame prin- 
ciples now mentioned co form themſelves into boughs and leaves, 
attracting every day nourifhment propottionable to what was dif- 
fipaed. The Root doth in theſ.me manner accreaſe by atrraQti 6 
weighty nutriment, being impregnated with a denſe heat, nl 
therefore can clime no higher ; but as for that which is more rare 
and chin, ic aſcends-higher or lower accordipg to its proportion of 
cenuity and rarity, Tte 
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©, The imilar pints are accreaſed our of rhe more humorous parts 
of the artraRed nurriment ; the ſolid gnes out of the parrs 
& ir. The barke is accreaſed our of the grofleſt reliques of the Ali- 
ment ;the fibres our of che grofſer ; che fleſhy parts out of «mean 
ſubſtance, ber ween groſs and ſubtill, ſolid and liquid z the medullar 
anegour of the more unctious and rare parts ; the out of nu- 
wiment ſomewhat more ſubcil and rare chan that of the middle 
body or trunck, | 
The redounding parts draw martter for their accretion frame ca 

More waterith 4 or the plant abounding in her, which pr". 
contain a remnanrcÞt all the hmilar & diffi nilac parts of the Whole. 

That theſe are abounding parts, their appearance only at ſuch 
times when a planc is not alone filled buc over-filled with onucricpenc 
doth reftifie, which uſually hapnerh in che Spring, Summer,and Au- 
tuma, Leaves do germinate, when the ſ1id marter is leſs concoted 
however ſupplied in great abundance ; whence it is, that they moke 
choice of a green colour, and are expanded into Liticude, Flowers 
pear, when the ſaid matter is ſomewhat more concoRed, and are . 
only protruded cut of che berter and ſubriller part of ir, whence 
many of them become odoriferous. Fruics are engendred oue of the 
ſame ſabcil matter baing yer more concocted,whencer is thar moſt 
< rake cheir beginning from a ſubrility for to acquire a craſlitude, 
(according tothis trite one ſubſtert:e coltione evadunt crafſieres ) 
whoſe more cerreltrial part falling chrough its weighe to the cenrer 
concreaſech jnto a kernel or. ſtone, whereupon the orher parrs do» 
falten as upon a foundation, increafing dayly by appolition of new- 
matrer, 

The recremental parts I call (o, bzcauſe they are gener:edour- ” 4 
of the grearey part of ſuch matters as ought to be excerned, but ; 
containing ſome alunencary ones are recained and agglutinated, | 
| whence they chance to be ſomewhat like and diflike to the other ' 

[8 
| "Planes are variouſly divided, 2. Into three ſpecies, viz. ar herb, , 

which is a Planr, ſome confilting of a root only 4 others of a root 
« ſtalk, and leaves,whercof ſome comprehend(Fruges & Olera) Corn 1 
7 477 = A ECL and fprends- 

2.A 1$4 plant cor ya root, - 

ing inco many boughs wichour a trunck, 


* 3+. A Uec.is a Plant obtaining a rootgtrunck and boughs, . 
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 @ Plantsbri ing forth of ſeed ; this name in the Enghſh other- 


ſome in eight daies, as the Orach 3 Some in ten, as the Cabbage; 
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In reſpe& to their place of conception ſome are ſaid to be rex.” 
refirial, ochers aqueous ; ſome wild, others Gatden Plants: Ac. 
cording to cheir bigneſs, ſome grear, others ſmall. And in regard 
of their frutification, ſome fFruirfull, ochers barren ; or co their 
ination, ſome to bud forth ſooner, others latrer. For inftance 
the Turnip, Baſil, and Lerruce, ſhew themſelves within theeor 
four daies, others in five or fix daies, as a Gourd, the Beete, &e, 


oe” > Iain 55 "4 
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5 in twenty daies, as Leeks ; Patſly in forty m—_ Piony 
Aadrake ſcarce leſs chan within a year ;, Many other diffs. 
-- > aken from cheir Colour, Figure, &c. I do wittingly 
omir, "+ 
The propagation of a Plant is, whereby ir doth generate its like 
3» ſpecie ghroughſemination. This is the laſt funion,thar a Plant 
exerciſeth ; for ir muſt be nouriſht and accreaſed ro a juſt magni» 
m_= before ic can atrain to, this moſt perfet and complear 
10n. 
Semination is the means whereby it performeth the ſame, andis , 


wiſe ſoundeth a ſeeding. Seed is the abridgment of an intire 
_— whereby it doth multiply it ſelf inco many of the ſame 


But the great queſtion will be, whence it is, that a Plant ob- 
taineth thispower, and what Seed properly is. 

Here you are to obſerve, chat Seed is twofold, 

3, [t is thacywhich is caſually (as it may ſeem to us ) conlticuted 
within the Earth through the concourſe of the Elements into one 
body being parricularly ſo remperated, as to: be diſpoſed to germi- 
nate into a Plant, Of this I have ſpoken ſufficiently before, where 
it appears that ir precedes the conftitutionof a Plane, whereas 
the other whereof I am to treat at preſent, dorh conſecute a pr6- 
ceding Planr, and is generated by it. 

- Seed in this ſecond acception is a diſſimilar ſubſtance, con» 
_— of the rudiments of all the parts of a Plant, thar are to liken , 
the propagatrix { or from which ir wes propagated ) 1 ſpecie. | 

-T he manner of ſemination is thus : A Plant ting already \ 
disburdened ic ſelf of irs fulneſs or abundance of nutriment by 
calting forth Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, there is ſtill a remnanc ef; 
abundance of thebef curriment, which a Plant being now exalced 
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Summers hear doth concoct to che higheſt degree, and 3 jult conlt- 
ſtency, wherein the ſpirirs-2are united With che ſolid parts: {6 as ic 
may be requiſice for them to become Seed,each part of the propaga- 
ting Planc diſcharging its abundance tharwaies, where thepaflage is 


moſt free, which is cowards the top, whereunto the exrerag] hea, \ 


being attraGtive, ſeems ao ro contribure: downwards it Cannot 
tend, bec;uſe the pailage is thopr by nucrimenc, that is impelled 


, upwards from the root. T he ſaid abundancies meeting in one cavity 
© or _paſlage towards the top of the (talk of an herb or branch of a 


a 


treeunie into one, Where the contiguous parts conhiting molt.of 
a vital heat poſſeſs themſelves of the center, impelling the con- 
tinuous ones 10 the Circumference, which tye them all cloleinto 
one, and are as it were a firmament about them, their extream parts 
eoncrealigg into pellicles.” T his union is confuſe, that is, Each d1f- 
fimilar parc is not mixed with the other, bur only glued, and rye 

( becauſe their art compoſition * doth impede ir, )in a confuſe nap 
ner, that is no dftin&t ſhape, figure, form, or exat order: Thele 
they acquire within their fpermarick cavities, but after coficeprion 
inawdmb, where thei body being ſoon looſened, then each difli- 
milar pgre i hrough its degree and proportion of Jevity and gravity 
falk nacural]y into irs own ranke and orcer. 

Beſides this natural manner of propagation, theie 18. anotier 2r- 
tificial one pr.tiſed among Gardeners, by planting aſprig of atree 
into the ground, or irfgratfing of ic into another tree berween the 
wood and the bark, whereof the former groweth up 10-4 tree, the 
lacter ſpreads it ſelf into boughs and branches; The me ivalls 
effected by ehruſting ſome roots,into the earth, 25-2 Liquoriſh ot 
Lilly root : Or by plancing ſome kind'of leaves into the ground, as 
of Indian figgs or Opuntia, This hapneth by reaſon thoſs fore. 


, mentioned Plants are indued with very extenhble ſpermatick- parts 


+ Aieeng,; The courlcs, Jzorealng aboug] 


and copious innuce ſpirits, e:ch bough being ſufficient 40 accreaſe 
to a tree, were it near enough to thajearth ra attract proportzonale 
nutriment, but being remote muſt be(acisfhed and increale accords 
ing tothe quantity of acceſs. of alive. 2.Eachſprig ot molt trees 
as alſorhe Dreſaid roors and leaves containing the rudirents of ail 
the diffimilar parts, which che whole dath, doth accreaſe into other 
paris, viz..roots,.tzunck and branches ti; rhequalificationtÞ tbe 
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th: mean into a trunck, the finer into bratiches, Nevertheleſs chis - 


is oſetvable, thar trees propagated out of ſprigs are nothing vear (© 
fruitful, orſo lons lived as thoſefrom the Seed. 

After # Plant hath done her endeavour in producing fruits and 
ſeeds, ſhe decre:ſerh ſome yielding yearly,otbers monthly and day- 
ly of gþeit magnitude,vigour,and r1to:aus complexion,ſhrinking by 

by reaſon of the waſting of the ſpermatick matter and innate 
ſpirics, uncill ac laſt chey naturally die chrough extrearſt Erineſs and 
coldneſs, or rather through an encice diſſolution of cheir rempera- 
ment. Counternaturally a plant is further expoſed ro many diſeaſes, 
and a violent dearth diftinguſh: into two forts, theone hapning 
x7' fb, whereby a plant 1s frozen co death ; the cher x7 waggyen, 
through an immoderate extrinſick hear, extracting, diflipating, and 
conſuming the innate ſpirits of a Plane, Eicher of theſe may defall 
a part or a branch alone of a tree, and chena parr of it iselone (af 
to be dead. . 
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ſw >. CHAP. V. 
Of the particular differences of Plants. 


L. The differences of Roots and their vertnes. 

2. The differences of F lowers. 

3. The differences of Leaves: 

4+ Thethree cordial Viget ables, 

5. The three Cephalich Vegetables, 

» The three Splemich Vegetables, 

T he three Pulimenich Vagetables, 

» The three Stomachich Vegetables. 

10. T be three Lithontripeich Segetables. 

1 t, T he three Wterin Vegetables, 

32, =_ three rey jr. Vegetables. br the 

»3.T be ſpecifichs for the parts deſtined continuation of the (pecies.. 
14. The deſcription of ſure rare Planes, , 
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Y Þ caene fraitve caber ; ſo + Parſly roos reſembles a Pear, the too of "_ 
Kingſpeate"an Acorn , the ror of Anemone and of Cypreſs an 0 
© Olive; befides infinite other varieties &f Figure, | 
2. In number ; Graſs, Aſaraback, whice Miſterwore; Hemio- 
nicts, infiſt upon many roots; Aloes upon — — 
flagg, molt of the kinds of Sayrion upon two, Nightſhadg | 
three or four ; Vervain, Mallow, and graſs of Parnaſſus upon! 
or {ix ; rhe greater Celandine upon one, divided below rinto 
muy. 
3. In Hour, ſome being red, purple, white, black, yellow ; 
others of various colours, 4.1n incophiteney, lone choobng a hard 
root, as the greater Centaury, Chin1, Ec. Ochers a ſoft one, as 
Alexinder ; {ome again are hollow in their coor, as Piſtolochia ; 
+ I » + others being uvequal ar knobby, as Polypody, ſweec garden flag, 
Flowerdeluce. 

5. Intafte, ſome are ſweet, as Liquorich ; others bicrer, as Birch- 
wort : Others bitrer as ones ficli taſting of ic, and afterwards 
changing into a ſweer taſte, as the rooc of Cachou. 

6. Some att big, as the roots of a Caper ſhrub, Mandrake, 
wild Cowcumber, Briony ; others ſmall, as the roocrs of Graſs, 
Aſarabacca,@c. 

Scalks dolikewiſe alter: 1. In figure ; ſome being round, others 
conkifting of two angles, as Daffogrie ; ſome being Triangular, 2s 
Cypreſs ; Quadrangulac, as Horehound ; Pentagonal, Hexagonal, #4 
as Trifole, purple Willow weed ; ſome ate nodous, as,ſomg In- 
dian Canes, Soap-wort,Carnations, &e, others are hollow as Canes, 
and Elder. 

2, In number ; ſo Oreeſe/innums, and cqolt Trees, uſually,emic bur 

« Alica a kind of whear gourts ſprouts | our three or four (ialke, | 
Rie fix or ſeven from one root. Deadly Nightſhade ten or __ = 
twelve. 

3. In colours ; ſome are red black,whice,green,&c. others ſpecke, 
ſome ire glabrous, others clad with a wool, as Raſe Compuon. .,.. - 

II. Flowers differ in their Leaves, mq—_ round,” as-the 
flowers of Woodbine z archers bers in, asthoſe of a F lawerdeluce ; 
the leaves of rhe flowers of ſmooch Bindweed are ſet,round-in a 
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cirele, reſembling 8 clock ; The No Os ", 

'F ,» gaping Loors, mouth z. ſame . 

- Borelwoce flowers. ie = | 
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"Thimble x Many flow-rs reſemble a Buwrer-fly, &c.. Some grow | 3 
from ehe (talk,roor,or rop 3 ſome grow lingle and others double,tour, - > 


Pawel 


five, or fix, or a heap togerhtr, as Wall-flowers : other differences 
aſe conimonly known, as their colour, coubitency, ſmoorthnels,& ec, 
The differences of Seeds and Fruits are as many as of Roots, Scalks 
and'Flowers, which tince you-may cally gather thence, 1 thall ſaie 
my labour of rehearhing them, 
I; Leaves differ, 3. 4n colour : Bramble leaves and thoſe of 
ſome kinds of. Blites are of various colours in their leaves: The 
leaves of. Horehound, Campion, and' Mullein are grayWith a kind 


of- wool atop of them. The leaves of Laminns verum have along & 


ſpot, in che middle of chem: The leaves of Othonna and Sr. Fob 
were are bored through with holes like co a five : Some are hard, as 


ſome kind of Graſs and Dicch Doc ; 6t hers harſh, as wild Cow- 


cumber leaves ; others tender, as Celandine; others feel fat, as 
Bears-breech, Purfline ;- ſome are glibe and ſmoorh, as. Mandrake 
and Bears-breech; others curling, as ſome {orrs of Cabbage; 

2. In ſhape; ſome being round and long, as ſome ſorts of 


Houſleek ; Venous Navel, Monyworr, Trefoile, &c. are round ; 


Nees, Coltsfoot, Fc. are angulous;or demed about their extre- 
mities, The leaves of Venus N.veland of wild Teafel are hollow. 
' Graſs leaves, Plower-de-lnce,and Sword-fl ig are pointed: Leaves va- 
ry much in their inciſures, ſome being deeper, as thoſe of Raditſh 
leaves, Licebane, Bucks-horn, Plartain, Red Poppy, Vervain; 
dthers rgore ſhallow, as thoſe of Nettles. MHtrenles wound-wort is 
mark only with five inciſures.? $ others bave few or none; 

3. In number : The Unifoil is concented with one leafe, the $a- 
ryrion with-rwo, the Tulip with chree + Herbs Pars and Tetraphy- 
lon with foar : Other Plants are full of leaves, as Thime, Aſpara- 
9vs z -others are bare. Beſides, ſome come forthafter the flower, as 
the Peach-leaves. Others come out beforethe flowers : Some come 
farth ſoon, of hers late; ſome in one month, others in another, 
vie Alarahacea, Alparagus, Chaſt tree leaves, ground-Ivy, Violet 
leaves, Willow leaves, "inthe month.of March: Common Avens, 
; Barbery leaves, Colrs-foor, Lerruce, Plantaine, Scurvy-graſs, Sorrel, 


| bees, vp ary Saxifrage, low Violers,in April} Agrimony, Bearts 
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"gu ow Celandine, Fumicory, Germans, ./ 
Gn Endive, Fennil 
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f - Mallow, Melilot, Mercury, Piony, Rue, Sag:z, wacer-Lilly, = 
©. -Germander, in Juwe. By icaves, Servo Nay Matlow, 6 
Þ "Þ Bugvort, Matjeron, Gurden-Crefles, Strawberry leaves, Savin, : 
: une, Tanke, Vervain, arc intherr prime in Faly, Burner, Brune, 

| d.Bened. Elder, Eyebrighc, Mullein,Oake leaves, in Aegaf. An- . 


glica, Bucterburre,Cyprels,Cumtry, Cinquefoile, Ellicatpane;El 
hor, Polypody, $0:0:m0ns ſeal, Valerian,in Seprenober. 
\ Bacaute we will not be deficient in whit may appertain to Na- 
wral Phuloſophy, we (hall ififerr a (hore deſcripuon of the choiceſt 
Herb:, appropriating three ty every principal, and leſs principal 
® pare of the body. 
IV. The three Cordials are, 
1; Baume is cordial beyond all Vegecables, excelling in faincz 
”* I} nefſes and extream weakneſſes, pircicutarly in fainting firs pro» 
eeding from an uterin ſuffocition, and is a fingular herb in mott 
gerin diſtempers. In Melancholy, Convulcon fics, and an Apo- 
plexy it 15 adaurable, , 
| 2, As the foregoing Vegetable 1s ſo much- commended in 
| > i old diftempers of the heart, fo 15a Pome Cicron in hoc diſeaſes; , 
; ce:iſhing the bear beyond expretſion when beſer | with fiery 
fnoiks in an ardent Feaver, refifting pu:refaRtion, defending the 
: bezrt fron alf malignancy and poyſon, 
| 3. Gors Rite its a mo t famous Cordial, Alempharmacal reflt- 
' we and expelling all po) ſons, Peſtileanal Malignanaes, and of an th. 
parallel vertue in ſported Feavers, Small-Pox, Meaſels, Convuts 
hon firs of Children, and che Worms. 
V. Thethree Cephalieks are, 
?, Mile Piony all Ages-hive obſerved to-be ſtupendiousin cus 
| ang ditte-npers of che Brain, particaecly the -Falling-fickn2(s in 
| men women and children, chronical head-aches; melancholy of the 2 
| keain, frighcs of. Children, palfie, Night-mare - Ir is of -a-mede- X 
 - - ff fe ſharp hen and drineſs, and fomewhar acft-iftive. 
2, Gurden Rue hach been in great eftezm among the greateit;of 
trans for 4ts admyrable 


ind | 
3. S"ge we admire for its rare properties upon all moiſt 
kane, in curing Cacarcbes, Pallies, a loſt Memory, dulneſs/ of rhe - 
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us rinet Fe all the ſcaſes to admirzion, beingig 
1s prime in in * | 
VL. The icks are, « 
1. Agrimony is the firengrh, life, and preſervation of the I 
ver, removes its obſtructions, engenders the purelt bloud, cures 
Drophes, and any kind of bad havic of body ; it is moderately hat 
and dry, ſubcil, apercive, detergent and ſubadfiringent. * 

2, Succory N uure particularly created tor the Gees, and in 
edit wichthe greateſt vertue of pu_ and comforting ics (at 
prbancin; opening obſtructions, and of curing all ics ciltempery, 
£15 moderately cool and dry,detergent, and attenuating, > 

- 3+ Fumitory never failes of removing all obſtruttions of he 
Liver, purifying the bloud from irs drots and melancholy, curing 
cheltch, —- > yellow Jaundiſe, and comforting the Live 
through a ſpecifick property ; 1t is gently bot and dry, detergent, 

attenuating. 

VII. The Splenericks are, | 

I, Pol is the great ſpecifick again(} all ſplenerick diſtems 
pers, as ons, ſcurvies, black Jaundiſe, Hypochondriac Me 
lancholy. Ic is hot and dry, mundifying and gene'y gr | 

2. The Bark of the Caper ſhrub being dry an , birrer, abs 
n_—_— and ſomewhat adftringent, doch thence exert its molt 
noble faculries again all { ick diftempers, particularly againſt 
Hypackeadriact malancheds, he Bagg end all obſtrutions of the 


3. t is dignified with that name from the 
and he mo ngrrh - the forememionnd Gfeaker tel 
Spleen. Ir is moderately hot and dry, apericive and detergent, and 
517 11s prime in September. 

Z VII, The Pulmonicks are, 

bO z. Colrsfoot is a moſt r ſimple in helping expeRtorni 
} thence curing all and all ocher difficulties 
begging. Iris gently bot and dry, and ſomemwhar "». 

2. Ellicampaneis very effecua] in all difficulcies of Reſpiration, 
Congar, nd comivrrs che Lange Ir is very bot abd dry, curing, 


s th ſole cold Pulmonick, whoſe vertue is mg 
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: - 3. Red Poppy 
7 then admirable ins Pleuribe. 
£ IX The Scomachicks are, 
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1, Roman. 
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. 3, Roman Wormwood was never doubted ro cure weakneſſes | I" 
of the flom ch, and to cleanſe it from all irs flimy and carcarous ; \ Be 
Segs. I is very bot and dry, bitter and adfiri 

2, Zexdouny is very hot, dry and ad{tringent 


{, thence proves 
amold excellent: ſpecifickto hen-che ſtomach. 

' 3. Cinatgon is commended beyond ull Spices for a molt excel- 
lenc comfarrer of the ftomach, 

X. The Nephriricks are, 

1, Saxifrage : The great benefic which Nephricick Patiencs have 
teceived hence occaſioned the impoſition of its name ſounding an 
mdoubred breaker of the Stone, being the quickelt and moſt for- 
cible diuretick of all Vegerables, whence it doth much conduce in 
dl obſtruRions of che Kidneys, and (topprges of urine, It is yery 
hat, dry, and attenuating ; and 13 an Aprif herb, : 

2. Winter-Cherry bernes are of mott ſubcil parts in 4 moderate 
cold and dry temperament, and are purpoſely (elected by Nature for 
thoſe Nephritick Patients that are of a hot temperament, breaki 
teftone in the Kidneys moſt lly, and expelling Urine wi 
wo leſs force. They are moſt | in Anguf. 

3. Marſh-Mallow is an herb of a third ſort of Nephrocarharticks, 
teirg moderately moiſt, hot, emollient, difcutient, mitigaring all 

ins of the Kidneyes,and abating the ſharpneſs of Urine : Even this 
Feperable is in nothing inferiour to ether of che foregoing, etfeR- 
wg the ſame effects through its diffalving moiſture. 

[, The Uterin ſpecificks are, 

1, Diltammus Cretins, or Dittany of Candia is 2 molt excellenc 
Kerin Vegerable,comforring the cainplexion of the Matrizreſers- 

its greateſt obſtruQtions, expelling all excremnencirious humours 
throngh facilitating che wonfrue, producing withal 2 (wift and eafie 
labour in Women, and is admirable in forcing 2 dead Child our of 
the Marrix : Behides, it is much conducing in all- Hyfterick ſuffo- 
tions, being very hot and dry,and penerraci 

2. is hor and dry, aperitive, and diſcurienc ;. cleanſerh 
the Macrix, and excels inthe {ame vercue that Diteeny doch. 

" 3. Ferherfew is very hor , dry, penetrating, and 'aperitive,, 
Jeiding to neither of the precedents in vertves : Ic is molt efficaci» Wo 
in June, 

» The Arthriacks ace, " - 

\ VL. Saflafras; Bf there be evers Newnick oa! *- : 
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jynce,gnd finews, drying hs be A 
in che it ts miraculous, being hor, dry, aromarick, ſudorifick, 


diſcutienc, and aperitive. y- 

2. Ground Pine is a certain and molt efficacious Neuritick, and * 
admirable in curing the Gout : Ic is very dry and hor, aperitive and 
cutting. *\ 

;. Germander alchough the laſt of the three is not therefore infe- 
riour ro the firft, bur agrecing 1n che (ame vercues and qualities with | 
it. Both theſe latter are in their greatett (tengebin July, 

X11. .Litily, ro pleaſe all parties I thall beyond my purpoſe re- | 
commend three of che molt approved Vegetables to nelp the lat« 
2uor of the parts deſtined for the preſervation of the ſpecies. 

The ficlt 1s Dog fiones, being of a moiſt and hot cemperament, 
comforting thoſe parts to adm-ration, and rendring eicher Sex very 
lulty. 

The ſecond is Green Ginger, which is only fit co be eaten by 
thoſe rhac are of a frigid temperature, whom it will ſoon pur 1ntos 
contrary p:thon, 

The third 1s Rocket, an berd whoſe ſeed is potent enough t9 
change the coldelt remperament into a Satyrs laſciviouſneſs, If 
now your mind rends to the contempt of this beaſtialiry, then cer 
BE ceinly ſpirit or ſugar of Saturn will put you into another kind of 
": devotion, and berrer ſure with your remper. 

Here I have propoſed to you a ſele&t number of Simples, ſufficient 
to cure molt internal diſeaſes, that are incident to the body of man, 
whereby you may be guided ougof thoſe dangers accompanying the 
making choice of them our of that infinice number of Veger low 
whoſe vertves you muſt be forced to take upon other mens words, 
ofc diſagreeing with the expected effets : Wherefore know that 
each of theſe( excepting the latrer four, ) I have experienced many 
and many times upon leveral bodies, not only ſo, but have had 
chem, formerly in my travels recommended to me by che emi- 
nay of Phyſatians abroad as the greateſt and molt certain vege- 

ſvecificks, 
XIV. For a Corollary take the deſgfiption of ſome _ 
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Plans. 
The Pariſatice, alia# Singady, or the moutnful tree growerbs 
at Goa, Malacca, and ſome tew oiher places ; in Gepe it t r- le 
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oo Nate thiloſopty; Chaps. 
3 Puum-cree4 nic doch within an hour after the' Suns 

down ſhew it {elf white xp, relays Ao "gion. 

lowers, Like to thoſe of an Ofange tree, whereas arithe Suns goi 


"* 


'F down there was nct one to be ſeen upon ic. Theſe flowers flick fat 
4 a night uncill che rifing of the Sun,and then they do all fall off, bur 
[ towards the Evening others are ſpread forth again, and ſo this con» 


tinucs all rne year long, 
Arvwre de Rays, 0: ihe root tree,is an Eaſt-Indian ſhrub.growing 
up to a certait height, and ſpreiding ic ſelf into branches, from 
whoſe top roots do grow down into the earth, Whence they ſpring 
gut again into other ſhrubs of che former height, wif gun at 
their top emit other roots downwards it. a Manner, chat in ſome 
ſpace of cime chis ſhrub ſpreading it ſelf nexr halt an Englith mile 
A round becomes an intice Forrelt formed (25 it were) our of one | 
ſ continuous Tree, 1 
The herb Sextida, or ſenfuive Plant may be 2 pattern of chafti» | 
7 ty to all; rhe which if you do only touch or calt alitle ſand upon it, 
4 ies leaves do immnediuely retract and (hut themſelves up, and do 
open no ſooner again, chan your finger or what you have cattupon 
them 1s withdrawn. 
The ſhe Palm-rrees it is obſerved donor yield any fruic unleſs 
nn near t© a male Palm tree, to which they ſeem all coincline 
ving their boughs moregxrended towards it at that 1 'e than at 
any other, whence the A.tmiopians do uſually plane chem ſo,that che 
wind may carry (texts from the Male to the Female ; but in caſe 
the male tree be caken away from berween the ochers ,g hey become 
barren and give over bringing forrch fruir. The fruncs of ce Indian 
Palm tree are called Caquer, being fille1 within with water ; rhe 
wight within 1s very tender and tofr, and caſtes lice to an Arti- 
choke, bur afrer a longer maturation growerh harder,und eacs like a 
Hiſeſhur. The water, which each of them contains in the meature 
of a pint or ewo,'s very clear and pleatine ro drink, This rree con- 
tains macerials for a whole Ship : Its wood being light and (pongy 
they cur into planck, whichehey tie cogether with cords p. ace 
drawn off from the aid Coguer ; The fails are made out of the 
lexves, which che Indians call Olas, 
lc is reported, har there is a tree in Fave Afajer, whole inner- 
«mot marrow is Iron, being very chin, and running through the 
Whole length of the tree: Its Fruicis likewiſe is aard as 1ron. wo 
4 44 4 . 0000 the 
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2838 Chap. 6. Nate al Philoſophy. Pa 
che Iland of Tbs rhere are Cocten trees, whole gourds 
the bigneſs of Quinces are found to be full of Coen when they 
break « hrough over-ripeneſs. There is a tree in the Iſland Cimbubes, 
whoſe twigs being fallen down to the ground do move themſelves 
forwards as if they crept, having two ſmall legs of each hde ; and if 


they be touch rney creep back. 
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; CHAP. VI. 


Of Water in order to her Commerce wich 
the other Elements. 


bk. The E of Water. That Water natar ally 4 hard and conſfi- 
ftent, and not find. 

2. The Diviſion of Water. 

3. What a Laks i. The ftrangevertuts of ſome Lakys. 

4- What a Fountain ts. The wonderful properties of ſome Fownt auns, 

5. Of Phyſical Wells, 6. Of Babs, 

7 Of Rivers and their rave properties. 
8. Of the chief Straus of the Sea. 


IL Ater ſeems to be derived fram waſhing, from its uſe; 
VV nuts poate make uſe of it £© Saſh their foul 

things with. So leavin Mech from Lever to waſh, and m—_ 

High Dutch from Weſches denoting the (ame. a7 in the 

was impoſed upon it for to expreſs its excellency, and its is aloe 

neceſſity for the preſervation of bumane life, Age Se. 


qua VIVA , "71 am87 hol, are m— 


Finely we | hve diſcourſed of Water and irs fortn abſolurely 
confidered, now we areto apply it as it relates to che other Ele- 
IRNGs gages cauſe of - Ag Commerce with them, 


Water alchoug yer n 4 abfolucel 
cenady wi ic (elf 18 wid al Ay bor prorkns of chagromad 


XUM 


| Tod pwr, Water the more 07 Oe the 
j ps coahltency that 
| © bear of che Sad Wha mare haevy, cit, herd Smooth, aadeap- 
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fitenc ir is ; Have you not Mouncains of Ice of weight, 
thickneſs, &c. in Greenland in che Summer, Rs in che 
Winter, yet more dicefly under che Poles, and molt of all if 
bended abſolute by it ſeit, and deprived from extrinſick air andre, 
when we cannot bur judge it to be of the greateſt weighe,chickneſs, 
and conkiſtency chat 1s apprehenhible? The Scripture ſeems co arreſt 
the ſame, Job 38. And the waters are hid as with a hone, and the face 
of the deep 1s froz,rm ; By the deep here is meant the Chaos, ergs the 
waters Were naturally at their fictt creation thick and hard, Liftly, 
. As there are wo fluid Elements, vis. fire and air : So ic is alſo ne- 
ceſſary, that they ſhould be balanced and mer with rwooppotice 
conkitent ones, namely, Earth and Water. The firſt being con- 
iguous and bard reſponds to fire ; the ocher being continuous and 
hard reſponds to air being concinuous and ſakr. Whence we may 
ſafely conclude, that it is the advenc of che fire crogerber with the 
air = renders the water thus thin and fluid, as we ice it is. 
Il. How Water firft gained ſuch a body cogether as the Sza is, 
our ion of che worlds creation will is you. The Sex is the 
colleion of water ; by whe Latimilts it 1s called Ao, 
= Meare to go of © flow, and not from awaem, of the word 
Marah among the Caldeans kgnifying birter, as ſome have 
thoughs ; ſoir 1s likewiſe called Occanus, the Ocean fron Ocier ans- 
wie, a (wif: current. It procures various ciſtinEtions from its beating 
zgaiaſt ſeveral ſhores 3 from choſe of the E & and Wet /adis it 15 
ſurnamed the Eaſt and Welt Indian Ocean ; of the Mount Atlas 
the Atlantick Ocean ; from thoſe of Sewaris, the Sarmarick Oce- 


an ; near M, —_ che rough baſh the quickſands that are 
frequencly —— of Span and Britain, the Spiniſh and 
Rricciſh Ocean, &'c. And from the Plage whence ic dorb flow it 
is called che Eaft, Weſt,South, or Norrh Ocean, The lame ſpreads 
ic ſelf into many particular Seas, or great Bayes, whereot theſe are 
the more prinapal. | 

1, The Mediterranean Sez, fonamed, becanſe it flows through 
the middle of two great parts cf che Earth, a. berween 2 gre it 
part of Europe, Africe, and Afie: Or more particulirly berween 


| Spam, Fraxct, /taly, Delwesia, Greece, and Niels of the one fide, 


Oo00 3 and 


« # 4- 
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and «/£gypr and Babery of the other. Where it toocherh the Spa.” 
* From the 211Þ colt 1t is called rhe Iberick ſea ; and more forward the Frendy 
dren ** Balerich,”; Lignfick near Gonne, Tyrrhenies or Tuſcan; tbo 
Lands, ro Sicily Sardinian, Sicilian, Adriatich,, Cretich , Libyan, Phanicza, 
wit, Majs/- Cyprian, Syriack (ca,c. its mouth is called rhe Straits. 
6a & Mi- 2, Ponte Enxinus, the Exxian en, otherwiſe named the black 
——_ ſea or Mare Alajms, whole mouth 15 called rhe Helleſpon: tom 
its narrownels, its throat Propexris and the Thracian Boſphor, fo 
called from bes an Oxe, asif an Oxe were (00 big to pals through 
that narrownels. 
3. The Arabian and Per fian (ca. 
4. The Gangetican ſe:,ſo named from the river Ganges, which is 
disburdened into it, 
5. The Red ſea, Ceriving that name not from the colour of the 
Sea, but of the red ſand, over which it floweth. 
* From Rat. The Baltick * Sea, alias the Sinus Coddanus, of Suevick Sea, 
thexs aBelr, from the Swrv;, a Nation that formerly inhabiced thoſe coafts ; 
becaulc ; ar the mouth it is called the Sound flowing 1 50 leagues far berween 
emvironcn Dmark, Finland, Sueden, Pruſſia, Lic fland, Pomerania,and $ X 
_ ke.” The Vick ſea is ſo called trom rey entleneſs of the worn 
the Sout h ſea,becauſe it lyeth to the Sout bward of che Line,limiced 
by the coaſts of Aſie, America; and terra Auſtralis, or the Country + 
of Megallan. 
III. A Lake is a great and perennal colleion of water cir- 
; rounded by the Earth, whereby it is cut off from the Sea ; Ir is 
diftinguiſht from a Pool, in that the one is perennal, the other is 
"pt to be dryed | by the heat of the Sun and drineſs of 
the carth, and to be filled up agrin with rain :- Some of theſe being 
famous for rheir extent, oghers for their admirable qualities I (hall 
willingly inſerr, 
1. The greateſt Lake in the Univerſe is the Caſpian ſer in Aſs, 
oth:rwiſe called the great ſe, the Albanian, Hircanian, Pontich, 
T artarias Se, the Sea of Salas, Bachu, Abachs, Terbeftan, or Gi- 
07 g14ns Ir diftuſerh it ſelf into t hree Ba es or Gulph , Uk near the 
Mouth into the Hircamian, on the right fide into the Caſpian, and 
on the left fide into the Seyrich, Gulph, Ir bears the name of a Sea 
very improperly, fince it is incompaſſed by the Eanh : Nevers 
theleſs ic 18 ſaltiſh and full of fiſh. 
3.. The Lake  Aſphaltites 10 Fiudea, (ocherwiſe: called the dead 
r; Sea 
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Sea from th |: 95a» hwapb.eres + age gm 
ny wind never {o violent enough co lift ir up inco 
WY is wore Retain ares, boron, : En 


- 2d wich Alume water ) chat arecaft intoir, in a Manner thara«man 
- his hands and legs being cyed and cat} into it (hall ſwim ; ir breeds 
no fiſh nor any ocher living creatures, The Lake of the lefſer Ar- 
wenia, and the Lake Apoſcidamm in Africa, and of Siexly are almoR 
of the ſame ſtrength. On the contrary the Lake Avernwm in Can 
4 and that of «£ chyopia are unable to ſuttain the weighe of a leaf 
lien into them from a treezand according to Plizyythere is no fowl 
thit flies over them, bur falleth dead into them. There is a Lake near 
Lirna, and another in Portugal, which ace lo attractive and depreſ- 
fing, that they Coamnmediately draw and preſs down to the bocrom 
whatever is calt into them, in ſuch a manner, chat a man having 
thruſt his hand into eirher, mult uſe force to draw” it out again. 
ws Mela, and Solinns Tm1ke mention of a Lake in «/Erb;- 

4, Which to the eye appearing cryitalline, and ſweer to the pallar, 

th ſo beſmear thoſe that bath in it, as if they had been duckr into 
a bath of oyl. 

In the welt of the Iſle of /ſelaxd travellers have diſcovered a great 
Like, fumous & very cold,in a (ſhort ſpace changing whatever is caſt 
into it into a oniſh or rockiſh body : a tick being thruſt right up 
ioco the boxrom, that part which is under water isin-rwo daies 
C changed into an Iron ſabltance, the other above remgining whatic 
; was. Hell. Boath. writes of another in Ireland, which after fome 
, months renders that part of a ftick thar1s chruſt into the ground 
c Iron ; the other part that is under water flinty,the upper part above 
| 
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the water continuing wood. 

In Thrace it is {1id there is a Lake, whoſe water proves mortal to 

2ny that do drink of ir, or do bath cherein, Many of the Troglodites 

have forfeired their reaſon for venturing to ralte of the water of a 

| icious Lake in that Country, The Lake Clirerine effects ſor 

om in men,and excices them ro @ hatred againft Wine and Dun- 

| kenneſs,, The Lake Geraſa in the Country of the Gadarexs, 

whereinto the Herd of Swine, animated with thoſe diſpoſſeſſed de- 

vils, ( of whom wereadin Lzk,$. 33.) violently ran down, is at 

preſenc ſo venomous, that it cauſes the hair and nails of. all thoſe to 
come off, that have at any cime drank of ir.. | 

The Lake Lawmend in Scotland, imbracing thirty I 
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fiſh without finnes, and is cali ſomerimes inco 4 melfFaging we : 
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is wo fluQtuate up and down in her. | 
The Lakes of Chirchev 1n Chin is (aid to change Iron inky 


Scotland is noted for a Lake, whereof the ane half yieldeth co be 
hardned by che froli, the other maintaining her fluidity che whole 
Wiorer. Solikewiſe in Norway, although Saws is felt to be v 
furious there, yer many Likes lye open all che Winter, Ihe like is 
obſerrmablein a Lake near New Caftle, which in ſome pare reſuſerh 
concreticn, alihough in the coldett weather. 

There is 8 Lake near Nidroſſs, whole waters atop are extreamly 
cold, but the mud near the borrom is conſtantly boyling her, 
inſomuch that if you tye an Egg to a firing and let ut fink down to 
the botrom, you may ſoon draw 1t up ready boyled. 

Not far from Fexſs, a City in China, is 2 Like, which is very cold 
in the Summer, and ſcalding hot in the Winter : The ſame is (aid 
of the Lake Fen near Chinchen in the ſame Councry. 

The waters of the Lake Amen, at firſt feel extream cold, bur after 
a liccle while rhey begin co feel warm ; they alſo generate tones our 
of any macter received from withour. 

The Lake of Yadawon ſhews it ſelf ſometimes ſuddenly very 
turbulent, without giving any manifeft token of the cauſe c&f 
it, The ſamgis ſaid of the Lake of Geneve Of Lauſanne. 

Italy is dignified with one of che moſt famous Lakes in the 
world called z is plaiſance is ſupplied by a ſight of Olive 
trees, growing upon its borders, and beautified about the fides with 
gardens planted with Cicron and vas trees, fercilized with 
care fiſh, Having ics water ſo bright and clear, that you may plain- 
ly ſee the bortom through ir, except in the middle, where it is al- 
moſt not to be fathomed ; bur norwichſtanding ſo fair a complexion 
in good weather, yet rs much more humourous in foul, in ſuch 
a manner that ic doth chen caſt ic ſelf into raging high waves,whereby 
it proves no leſs dangerous and dreadful than a rempeſiuoys ſea. 

The Lake Larixe, by the Herrwſces Ryled the Prince of Lakes, is 
much ſwelled in irs belly chrough che ſwallowing up of the River 
Abda, alias Abdna, tumbling down from he Rhocien Alpes 
chrough the Valley Yolilena,Boaring with a ſwift fiream the 
ſaid landing water, whach gives it paſſage without the leaſt commo- 
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t "ten of ics bod, neicher permics ic ſelf co-be mi with 
1 Un meg ern: Te fd ve ini Ve 
Jecity breaks our again near Lenk, a Village, In like manner doch 


de River Rhene ftream throvgh che Like Acromas, and the River 
Dawew through part of the Surian Ser, 
Hiſpaniolais matered with 2 great Lake named by the Inhabicancs 
aban, into which many great Rivers are disburdened, and to 
the admiration of many is nothing engroſled, viſibly ven - 
ing no part of what it hath imbibed : The ſame is o>ſerved of the 
pian (ea, recciving the copious evacuations of the Rivers Yalge, 
Janich, Abiams, Cheſel, and many others, 

Lacernan Town in Switzerland is (iruated near to a Lake, where- 
oe, If into a one or piece of wood being calt doch ſer ic into ſo vehe- 
a o. © ment a commotion chat it fluftuires upwards in rouring waves, and 

furmounting its borders happens ſomcimes cocauſe an inundation-of 
ols I ce nexc adjacent fieldsgwherefore for the prevention of ſuch-incon- 
veniencie: it is decreed by ch: Mrgittrare, chat none ſhall offer to- 
alt any ching into it upon a ſevere penalty. The Inhabicancs im- 
'rer e the foreſaid exeſiuation to the pernicious infeion, which the 
out ke received from the pethilent Carcaſs of that helliſh Judge Pow- 

ms Pilate, who after his baniſhment was thought to have drowned 
ery |} himſelf therein, whence ic is, that they vulgarly call ic Pilar's 
o&f Pool. 

There is a Lake not unlike to-this upon the Mount T ideals near 
Charking in China, whereimo if one throws a flone gr any other 
avvy ching » he will immediarely hear a roaring noiſe like thun- 
th |} der, and ſooh afierche sky about uc grows gloomy and caſts down: 
tain. 

In Carmels near the Chief City Loaubach every year abour the: 
Auruma there appears a Pool -berween ſome mountains, , about a: 
league and half in compaſs, and aboundrng wich fiſh, . none 
hending whence this quantity of moiſture ſhould derive,. and to-- 
wards the Spring it to dry up, afrer which the ground is co-- 
| thaed, and 15 with a number of: Deer.. | 
qo A Fournain or Spring is a pereanal eruption of water our of. 

Earth. 

i ncnny Ar yn gar rare nem 
wit, in iy » Motion | more ſome - 
ure arcificial, ochers nacacal. We (ball caly inflance theadmireble 
| Popernes of ſome of the later, Anita: 
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©  Ariſbotle writes of a Fountain in Thrace ( to another 
n Arcadia named Styx, as alſo one in Sarmatie, and that of Army 
ma, Lydia,and Sicilia, are like in verrue ) which caſterh che drinker 
of it into a morral Syncope ; breeding fiſh working the ſame effeg 
upon thoſe that eat them. 

The waters of the Founts of Yalentia in Spain, Wolchenſtein, Tre. 
cha, the Kingdom of Crobus upon the Alpes, Beroſas, and of Ada 
gle in China, are all deleterious, corroſive, and extreamly veng- 
MOus. 

Beotra (pours out two ſprings, whereof che one called Letheet- 
feCts forgetfulneſs, the other cures it, 

The warer of the Fountain in the Ifland Ces, ( af Pliny relves,) 
being drank dullerh a mans underſtanding and makes him (ottiſh, . 

The Founcain of Suſe in Pexfis looſens the teeth, and cauſerh 
them tofall out ; Pliny ſpeaks alſo of another in Germany 0a the 
other fide of the Rheve ing the ſame. 

A draugtt of the water of Lynciſtss fillech a mans brain and 
makes him drunk. | 

The Fountain of Aravis, 2 pitt of Arcadia, makes one loarli 
Wine. 1/ideas and Solinug write of two Fountains, whereof che 
one procures fruirfulneſs in women, the other barrennels. 

The Garamants make mention of a Founcain among thern, called 
the fountain of the Saw, whoſe extream coldneſs in the day ren- 
ders ic imporable, and in the night is ſoexceſſive hor, that it 
proves ſcalding. AriFotle relates of the Fountain Ele/ine, which 
naturally being quiet and clear, is afte&ted with the noiſe of any 
muſical Inſtrument, in a manner, chat at irs ſound it 1s apt to ſet 
and run over as if it were for joy. 

Baptiſta F ulgoſbus affirms to-have ſeen a Fountain, which appears 
very clear and ftill ro one walking about it, and looking therein 
without ſpeaking ; bur if \, e:king, although but a few words, it 
is immediately pur into a commetion and fiething, appearing very 
furbulerit. The ſamie Author makes mennon of anorherin Fraexe, 
which being for the moſt part of a very cold nature doch neverche- 
leſs noc fil of caſting flaming fire from it. There 1s a fountam 10 
[llrizm, thar like fire burns into aſhes whatever is caſt intoir, 

Epyrus and Cyrenaica are noted for Fountains, which in the 
morning and evening feet warm, at- noon hot,-apd in the nighe 
{culding. The ſame is ſaid of the Fountaitt Anpmonins. f 
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© Fountain of the Holy Creſs, which ſomgumes caſts 
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For Springs to be cool in the ſummer, and warm it the Winter 
is not extraordinary, In Arcadia ſprings 2 certain fountain out of 
the mouncains, Whoſe water is ſo exrream and piercing cold, thar 
no golden or filver veſſel is capable to hold ic,buc is forced into pie- 
ces by ic ; nevercheleſs ic ſuffers i ſelf robe contained in a Mules 
Hoof, 

Noe far off from the Dazew there is a Fountain ſurnamed the 
abundant . 
ſtreams of perfet bloud very uſeful for the curing of ſundry diſea- 
ſas. A founcain in the Iſland Teneds doth during the Summer 
alwaies ovagow from three in the night ro fix in che morning, 

There are three Founcaines in Camabris, that link dry in twelve 
bours, and fill up agan in the (ame ſpice of nme. 

The fountain Crave among the Syracaſans, 25 alſo another in 
Hungaria increaſe and decreale with the courſe of che Moon. Tne 


. ſime is f1id of the fountain of Hucwe in Chins. The fountain of 


Fupiter in Dodan is (aid to fink and riſe thrice of a day. Anorherin 
Epirus doth begin to ebb in che mocning, is dry at noon, fills up 
__ cowards the Evening, and at midnight is riſen to that fulneſs 
that it runs over, 

There is a fountain near #eeven generating ſongs our of any 
thing that is caſt into ir. Many waters, as they drop from the hills, 
concreaſe into ones as ſoon as they arrive to their reſt ; and rheſg 
drops being multiplied concreaſe ar laft into pillars of tlione, * 

The Fountains of Herbogia, Veromumns in France, Zepuſinm in 
Dacia do all breed great abundance of (tones out of and within 
themſelves, Falgefius ſpeaks of another in Exglend of the ſame 
nature, 

The water of Sibers Cruſeth ſneezing if drank ; thafe of Cl;- 


' twanus in Kmbria, Cappadocia, und of Cefphur in Bee make the 


bair of the Catrel that drink of it grow write, but that in' Arabia 
( as Ariſtotle doth arteſt ) changeth them into a reddith colour. 
aft us, writing of the Fountain Lyces, reports it to be of 
the ſame property that Oylis of, and to burn in 2 Limp, alchough 
Within the Well appearing limpid. Bur that which is more admi- 
rible, we obſerve in the Church Hiſtory of Ezſeb. whom Pazlas 
Oreſans, and Emropins do ſecond, wiz. That near upon the 
Incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour, in che Reign of Ceſar 
Oftavianns, there brake out a Fountain in a Tavern at Rome, 
YG Pppp floating 
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floating a whole day with abundant ſtreams of pure Oyl.. | 

Ifidorns and Solinus in his Polyhiſter. make gbſervation of a 
Fountain, whe:eon thoſe, that were to depoſe 'their Oath, were to. 
lay*rheir hand, whoſe eyes in caſe they bad forſworn themſelves 
were withered, and brought 10a biindnels, Hay God pleaſed that 
ſuch a fountain might have appeare\l near the Hals, it 1s tobe feared 
that an hon<(t man could hardly walk the (treers without bing «& + 
fronted bya blind man, * ; 

One of the ſame Authors doth alfo witneſs of Jacobs Fountain 
in /dumaa, that every three months 1c groweth troybled and be- 
comes red and green, afterwards returning to its prfftirive clear= 
neſs, Likewiſe ic is ſaid of a fountatn in Cherroneſss that 1t ſieths 
and ferments once a yer, purging it ſelf of all filth and unclean- 
neſs.. The ſame is obſerved of many other foontains, 

From the likeneſs of the ſubjzeR I ſhall take occaftzon to appoſe 
a word or two touching the properties of ſome eminent Wells »nd 
Buhs, differing in lictle elſe from fountains, than that theſe 
ſpout out of the earth with agreat force and in greater abundance, 

IV. Near to this Ciry there ate three Wells much cryed up for 
the cure of diſeaſes, whereof two are purging by (tool and urine,viz. 
Barnet and [pſuws Wells ; The other of T wnbridge is only diurerick 
or moving urin. Of the two firſt the latter is counted the ſtronger, 
both being much approved for the curing all chronicall diſeaſes; par- 
ticularly a Tertian Ague,obſtrudtions of the meſaraick veſſels,of the 
Liver and Spleen, crudities of the ſtomach, che yellow «JaunJiſe, 
and Catarths. 

That of Twnbridge is more profitable in Quartanes, inveterate 
Head-aches, Dropties, Gours, Hypochondriack Melancholy , 
black Jndiſe, Melancholy of the brain, Leprofie, Cincers, ma- 
lignanc and invererate Ulcers, Kings Evil, Convulſion fits, fits of the 
Mot her, ſtoppage of Courſes, V Vhites,Phrifick+, Palpitation of the 
hearr, tloppage of the Kidneys and Bladder, the Gravel and Stonie, 
the Impoltume of the Kidneys, of the Meſentery, of the Liver 
and Spleen. Bur as for thoſe that are trohbled with the French Le- 
probe, let them beware from theſe waters as from poyſon ; for there 
1s nothing in the world that ſets thoſe virulent humours more into 
rage and fury than Mineral waters. 

Next to theſe the Spaw witers are very famous, divided into four 
ſeveral Wells, vizs Savenier, opening at the foot of a hillock three 


miles 


- 
- 
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miles from Spax,its faculty is molt druretick and ſorewhat Ecco- 


— i 


of 7 - . | 

. F protick.2.Pouhont burits out in the muddle of theVillage,and agreech 

__ much in vertue with that-of Seavemer, excepting thatir is ſome- 

har Whar more eccoprotick, I hey are both much covered for their plea= &< 


ved ling ſþ1: pneſs of cafte. '3. Geronſter 1s dilt :nt from Spaw near three 

miles, but is much leſs in eſteem than others, becauſe of ics unplea» 

+ fing nauſeous (harp tatte, cauſing a difturbance of the brain, ſtomach, 

bladder, and guts. 4. Tonnel:t retains ſome faculties like to the be- 
ha fore mentione-/, but much inferiour to them in ſt-ength. 

V. Baths are hot Wells : hence 10 Latine they arecalled Ther- 


= we ( hot ) ſcil.ague, from Kfus hog. This Ifland affords ſome in- 

_w feriour to none: Eſpecially thoſe in Semperſerſpire, whoſe fime -» 

hath deſerved the name of Bathe 187” $Z9*w for the Town, where _ 
ofe they erupt out of the earth, _ , , 
el They are 1. Croſs-bagh, pouring out in a mild remperate heat. 

Te" 2. Hot bath, being abour two hundred foot diſtant from the for- 

ke. mer, and differing from che other in incenſeneſs of heat, whence 

for alloirverives its name, | | 

b 3. Kings bath; which is near to the Cathedral, and is leſs hor F 
ck than the Hot þach, bur hotter than the Croſs bath, Their verrues 

Ba are excellent 1n curing of moſt chronicil diſeaſes inc dent to the 

gy 


-n joynts and finews z as Gouts, Lameneſſes, Numnefles, Palſies, 
i hard nodes and cole runours of the joynts, Rickers in children, &c. 
they dry up the ſuperfluous moiſture in drophes, expel groſs hu- 


us, mours by ſweat, and by that means caring invererate headaches, 
FN | aches of the Limbs ; they procure womens c@urſes, conſume their 
ly Whites, cure the Green-(ickneſs and many other diſeaſes, 

nb VI. A Riveris acollection of waters deſcending from a Foun- 
bo tain, and ſtreaming through a tra of the earth rowards the Sex, 
he whereof ſome are long,others ſhort, broad or narrow, deep or ſhal- 


; low, ſwift or flow, fright or winding ; ſore ebbing and lowing, 
Q , as the Thames, Elb, CMaſe, Styne,cc. others for the molt purt fol- 
ver ow; Sh 
1 wing one courſe, &'c. 
Moſt of the River Waters about the Alpes, if uſually drank 
of are apt to breed a great ſwelling in the throat, called by Phyli- 


= tians Bronchocele. 
" Firwoms affirms the ſame of a River called $/ar, changing the 


= toots, leaves, and boughs of the trees ghat grow on its banks ſide 
intoftones.. Pl;xy adduces another of the ſame property, whereunto 
= Pppp 2 che 
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che River near Laodices, and rhoſe of the Country of Barcia in 
Hungery may be adjoyned, About the borders of Norway, near a 
Caltic called New Caſtle, flowes a River, whoſe ftrearns ſeem 
blackiſh, breeding allo fiſh of the ſame colour. 

Philoftr arzs, in his book de vita Apoll. recites a Fountain, where- 
in if a forſworn perſon doth waſh his hands or feer, he is ſoon 10- 
feed witha ſhameful leprohe. Dyodoras the Sicilien Makes Men- 
tion of another of che {ame nature. 

The water of the River of Forde Coth fill retain its great fame 
among the Papiſts of working Miracles: Pilgrims do ofc bring 
quantity of it along wich them thence, obceſting that ic is impotſ1- 
ble it Chould f11l curing Drophes, Conſumprions, malignant Ulcers, 
Kings Evil, Barrenneſ(s, in fine all diſeaſes char ſurpaſs cure by Art. 
Ic renders the face beautiful and nicourous, and for cuting ſpots and 
deforming rednefſes of the face it is taken aotice of by moſt wo- 
men in Spain, France, and [taly. 

The Ealt Indians do adſcribe the fame vertues to the River Gam 
ges,which they do believe with ſuch an aſſurance,that as ſoon as ever 
they fall dangerouſly fick, they cauſe themſelves to be carried ro the 
River fide, where chey ft under a Hutt with their legs half way in 
che water ſo long uncill they are cither dead, or perfeRly cyred ; 
and if hey die they leave ip their laſt will. that their cinders may 
be caſt into the ſame River, for to be purihed ( Lſuppoſe ) againit 
their Reſurrection, 

The e/£g yprians uſed to take their prognoſtica ions of ſundry im- 
portant things fro:n the River Nilus, which if it failed overflowing 
their Country, portended barrenneſs, and conſequently Famine, 
and oft times a Peſtilential diſeaſe, and ſomerime change of Go- 
vernment. Thus itsinundation was deficient two years together 
before the death of Antomus and Cleoparra; the ſame hapned alſo 
b-fore the great Famine and change of Govern:nent under Caud;as. 
On-the other fide, if the ſaid River happen to overflow beyond its , 

uſual limits, it proves likewiſe an occaſion of barrenneſs, becauſe 
the length of ume, before the Country can return toa juſt dri- 
neſs througtfthe decreſcence of the water, is protracted beyond 
the Seaſon of Sowing. Uſually and naturally (as I mayfo ſay )the 
Nile overflowes once a year, being forty daies in increafing, arriverh 
roits =—_— (which is unta 6 cubits ) about the ſeventeenth day of 
Zene,andis forty daies more after that in decreaſing. The Couptrey | 
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re, corn, and other fruits, 

The increaſe, beightzand decreaſe of the Nile they know from 
the obſervation, of a Pir made our of one fone, whoſe wirer in- 
ceaſes and decreaſes with the Nile. This Riyer doth alſo diſpoſe 
women for conception, whence it is ordinary with chem to multi- 
ply by ewins, and three at one birch : Moreover it is a very health- 
full water preſerving the body in a good diſpolicion, and curing ma- 
xy diſeaſes, Notwithſtanding che lubuility of che water and hear of 
the climate, yer it never emits vapours,whence ic is that chere falls 
no rain in that Country. The ſame is alſo arrribured ro the Rivec 
Briftbenes and the Anowros 10 Theſſalia, viz. not to rick or to 0c» 
ation the air ro be nebuloue. 

The River G anges is likewiſe apt ſometimes ro exceed ics hounds, 
through which inundation the Coun. ry is very much fertilize}, The 
River Arrizs of Florence, the Daxow, the Eridawss Or Padus, the 
Tiberi, and the Atheſis of Verona, hve oft cauſed as ſubmerhon of 
the neighbouring helds. 

VLII. The chief firaits * or narrowneſfes of the fea are, 

1. The (traits of Gibrakar, where the Sea floars through be- 
wwixe the ewo pillars of Heres/es, viz. The two Promontories of 


Calpe and Abila, and divides Spas from Fes ; it is otherwiſe called” 


the ſrairs-of Caliz, from the Illand Cazz, near adjacent to it. . Its 
breadth 1s about ſeven Leagues, 
2, The liraits of Anja piling from the ou.termoſt weſtern 
its of America © the Ealiern Coalts of 7 artery. Itis very pro- 
bible thit ſome of th@ polterity of Sew croſſed theſe (irairs 
tinhabire the Welt-Indies, where they are fin multiphed into 
thoſe ſeveral nations. 
* 3. Theſtraits of Magalar, fo called from him that firſt paſſed 


then ; but fince they have found Mocher way into the Pacifick Sea: 
more commodious to ſail chrough, called che ſtrairs of Le mare. 


4. The firaits of Davis towards Greenland, _ 

5. Theftrairs of Naſſow or Wages near Nove Zembls. 

The Mediterranean 15pinched by thefe fixairs : 1. The Sick 
ſears, 2, The Twſcas firaits between Sardinia and Corſica". 
Calydonian (traits. 4. The (traits of _ berwzen Achaia and Ew 
bra. 5. The Rrairs of the Helleſporr. 6. 


berween Giicia and 


. 


The Thraciax (tta'ts;7.The : 
Cimmerian or Meotian (traits. 8, The liraits of Cilicia or Caoramanis i 
A Galph, 


heing muchfarned by chis inundation produces great abundance of ® 
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* A Gulph is an arm of the Sea, or the Sez broken intothe 
| Earth in the form of an Arm, The principal Gulphs of the Ori. 
—— ental Ocean ate : # 
»; The grext Gulph paſſing berwixt Afeng: and India extry 
Gangem. , | 
2. The Gangetican Gulph ſtreaming berween the Golden Cher- 
ſaneſme and India n're Gangem. ' 
3» The Perſian Gulph, k 
4. The Gniph of Arabia, or the red or Eruthrean Sea deriving 
ics name from the red Sinds over which ic floats, or according to 


2. Cartins from the King Er1ſthra. . 2 
. $5- The Gulphof Canhss. | 
| 6. The Gulph of Barbary, or Progloatis, of di Melinde. 3 
» The principal Gulphs of the Wetltern Ocean : 
= -- I. The Sermatian Gulph, 4 


2. The Grandsicar Gulph, or white Sea. 
3. The Gulph of Mexico. 

4. The Bay of Biſcay. 
The Mediterranean Sea is chiefly diſperſed into theſe Gulphs: 
I. The Gulph of Fraxce reaching Marſe;hes. 

3, The Adriatick or Venetian Gulph, 


3. The Jovien Gulph floating cowards Epirus and Macedenia, 
4- The Corauhian Gulph, alas the Criſcen or Alcionian SC2. 

5. The Gulph of Naples. t 
6. The Pawphilian or Iſſices Gulph, | 


7. The Thermacias ot T beſſaloniav Gulph. 
$. The Argelick Gulph. . 
9. Theb ph. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Circulation of the Ocean. 


t, That the dicburdening of the Eaſtern Rivers into the Ocean ts not the 
cauſe of its Circnlation ; neuher are the Sun or Moon the principal 
cauſes of this motion. : 

2. The periodical courſe of the Ocean. The cauſes of the high and low 
waters of the Ocean. 

?. How it * poſſible.that the Ocean ſhould move ſo ſaifely 4s in 24 hours 
and ſomewhat more to flow about the terreſtrial Globe. 

4 A further Explanation of the cauſes of the imumeſcence and detw- 
meſcence of the Ocean. The canſes of the anticipation of the filhd 
of the Ocean. : 

5» That the Swns intenſe heat in the torrid Zone is @ potent adjuvant 
canſe of the Oceans Circulation, and likewiſe the Minima's deſcend- 
ing from the Moon and the Polar Regions. 


L Hs in one of the Chapr. of the precedent Book poſed a 

demonltrative and evidentground of the univerſal coarſe of 
the great Ocean,and the firaitneſs of that Chapr. not permitting the 
finiſhing of the fabrick intended by us upon ic : Therefore this pre- 
ſenc plain (ſhall ſerve for tro compleart the delinertion ghereof, bur 
encountring with ſome rocky (tones thereon, it 1s reQuifice they 
ſhould be rowled aſide, before the ſaid Atlanrick waves may pro- 
cure a neceſſaty aſſenc of the true cauſe of their dayly circular 
fox ing. | ; 

The conceit of ſome Philoſophers hath inducegthem to Rare: 
the copious irreption of many large ahd deep Rivers into the 
Eoan Sea for the principal caule of its circulation, the which rune» 
tying its body do thereby preſs ic weftward. This ſolution ſeems 
void of all reaſon, che evacuation of the preſuppoſed Rivers having 
no proportion to the repleniſhing of ſo extended a body as the 
Ocean, ſcarce of a Lake or an inland Sea, as we have obſerved of * 
the lake Haneygabes, and the Exxiar Sea. Beſides many great Ri- 
vers disburdening themſelves into the Occiduan Sea rhight __ 
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the ſame ground retarn the courſg of the Ocean Ealtward. Bur 
.imagine it was ſo, why ſhould nor the ſaid rumefaRtion rather in. 
cline the ſea weſtward, than furrher caltyard? Others rejeRing 
the former opinion have in cheir fan(re graven che ground, whers 
on the ſea bears, deeper and deeper towards the welt, and ſo the 
ground being firuvred bigher in the Eaſt, (belving down gradually 
to the welt,the ſea doth through is nitural gravity rowl itſelf rothe 
deeper & lower Plane ; but th:n the caltern waters being arrived i9 
the welt, how ſhall they rerurn co the ealt again for co continue the 
ſaid motion ? Wherefore this opinion may take its place among , 
the Caſtles in the air. Shall wethen aſcribe che cauſe of this mo- 
tion to the rarefation of the ſea through the beams of the Sun, 
which as it is ſucceſſively rarefed doth ſwell and preſs irs precedirg 
parts forward?As touching the Moon ſhe cannot come into conlide- 
ration here,as being father nated for condenſation than rarefaRtion, 
Firſt, 1 deny that the Sun doth any whit rarifie che Eaſt:m 
Ocean ; b:caule according to the'r Texene the rarefaftion of the 
ſea happens through the commotion of the ſubtidencies and cerre- 
{tnal exhalations contained within che bowels of the ſea and ſcat- 
rered through its ſubltancz, whereby ic becomes cumehed, which 
I grant in caſe the Sun calts its beams obliquely into the cepth of 
the Ocean; but I prove the concrary, ſuppoling the Sun doth caſt is 
beams direMAly into the Eaſtern waters. In «/£gype it ſeldom rains, 
becauſe che Sun caſting its beams dire&ly inco the waters doth 
through che ſame degree of hear, chrough which ic might raiſe v4- 
pours, diſſolve them again, likewiſe in the Eaft Ocean the Sun ſub- 
tilizing thgWarers doth doubcleſs chrough irs hear commove exha- 
lations and ſublidencies, bur the waters being through the ſame 
heat attenuared are rendred uncapable of ſuſtaining choſe terreſtrial 
bodies, wherefore they ſinking deeper to the ground rather cauſe 4 
derumeſcence_of the ſea. 1 have alwaies obſerved that waters 
{well more though the cold than heat, and that inundations hap» 
pen for the moſt parc after a froſt ; beſides it 1s obvious that Rivers 
are much rumefied when they are frozen, and char by reaſon of the 
foreſaid tumefation inundations happen more frequently in the 
winter than at any other time of the year.” Des-C ores imagineth 
the compreſſion of the Moon ( together with the Earths motion 
about her own Axis) to be the cauſe of the waters circular motl- 
on,preſling ir from Eaſt to Weſt, and the variation of this 


- co depend upon the varioas removal of the Moon-from the Center 
of the Earth effeRing the anticipation and various celericy of the 
awaters motion : So that where che Earth is obverred rothe tace of 

- the Moon there the mult be at their loweſt, being preſſedro- 
wards the next quarter of che Surface, where they are at their high- 

, whence they are carried about through the Earchs proper mo- 

on, &c. 

* " 1, 1 deny his fuppoſition of che Earths motion, as being fo- 
balous, which we have confured elſewhere. He might as well 
aſſerr, that there be as many Nepeawes under water moving it cir- 
xularly, as Ariftocle (tated incelligencies to drive the Heavens, for 
even this he might excuſe by ſaying it was but an Aſlumprion to 
prove a Phznomenon of the water. 

2. What needs he to affirm a rumour of the water for 
fince be aſſumes the Earth ro move circularly, we cannot but granc 
that the water muſt alſo move with 1t as conſtituting one Gloe 

her. 
_ Why doth he in vain re:fſume in the 55 SeRt. that our-worn 
Dotftr, of Ariftetle touching the Moons driving of the warer, 
which a him to be very unconſtanc with himſelf ? 

4. His Rating the air robe ſo complicable and ſoft a body ren» 
ders it very unfic for conprefiing and driving ſo valt ani weighty a 
body as rhe Ocean. 

5. Can any one rationally or provably concave, that the Sun, _ 
much leſs che Moon, being ſo remote, and whole forcible effects 
we ſo lictle fele by tublunary bodies, ſhould be capable of- driving 
ſo deep, _ and ſo heavy a body as the Ocean, which is as 

erful co refit through irs extream gravity, as all the Celeſtiz 


lies are potent to move through their extream —_— ? Whar, 


becauſe the Ocean and che Moon move one way, therefore the one 
mult eicher follow or move the other ? What, can a pallinn ſo du- 
rable and conſtant, and ſo equal depend upon 2 violent cauſe ? Since 
then ſuch phanhes are ridiculous, and noc to be propoſed by any 
Philoſopher, let us now proceed in the unfolding of ſo difficalc and 
admicable a matter as the courſe of the Ocean, which we hve for- 
merly demonſtrated to flow about theearth once.in 42 hours and 
ſomewhat more. 
s 1]. Moreover, beſides this fingle motion making a {harper in- 
ſpetion into the drift of che Ocean,ir will 2ppear t0-us ro abſolve. a 
Qqaqq compounced 
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co:npounded periodical courſe in a perfixt time, namely; in ts 
das, winch ſpace may b: called a marinal or nzutical month. The 
mean'ng berecf is, imagining 2 part of -thg Ocean io flow crow 
larly from a cerraim point, or more plainly, 2 Bowle to row! ciray ' 
larly under water over the bo:tom ot the Sea along with the courſe 
of the Ocemn, from any noted poinr, that the ſame part of the 
*Or zo fin- Ocean or Bowl (hall in the ſpace of 15 natural daies * arrive to the 
gc periods, © ne point, and exactly at the {:me ume begin its next periodical * 

courfe thence, when it departed from that term the month before, 

_ Nevertheleſs the Ocean doth not omir 1ts fingle courſe in flucty- 
2ting about the Earth in ſomewhat more than ewelve bours, but 
chen ir doch not dayly arrive to the ſuppoſed point of a compoun- 
ded periodical courſe at the ſame minuce, when che lacrer ( vizcte 

| compounded ) begins irs progres. txpreſly,che great Ocean through 
-” ics curnal courſe flows the length of 348 degrees about from Eat 
| to Welt, performing alſo the ſame circuic through irs nocturnal 
courſe : That 1s,cvery ewelve AquinoRtial hours ic abſolves 348 de- 
grees of the terreſtrial &quator: Wherefore for tro flow 360 de- , 
it reqyires 2434 minutes of an hour above the foreſaid twelve 
*. Hence _ that is, the Ocean flows about the terreſtrial &quaror in 
you may twelve hours, and 24g4 minutes, abſolving every hour 29 degrees *, 
colle& rhe How this {wiftneſs is poſſible to the Ocean we (hall make fucther 
cauſe of tbe J{ec1aration of it anon. Beſides a ſingle diurnal, and a periodical 
pop compounded monthly mocion, anocher muſt alſo be added, which 
everyday, Ecallan ative motion, through which the Ocean doth gradu- 
ally accreale every high water to ſome certain cubits ; of which 
more fully hereafcer. 

" Since that rime is nothing but a meaſure of mncion, and that 
one time is made known to us by another, it is thence occaſioned 
char we come to know the time of the Ocean by comparing it with 
the rime of the Moon and of the Sun, as being general marks 
whereby rocalculate che ſeaſons of the Ocean. This premiſed it 
fates a ground &reaſon of rhe meaſure of this greatSea,viz. That itis 
uſualty high water in the Ocean under the Equinotial and Eclip- 
rick, bs alſo upon the ſhores of the ſame ar fix in the morning and 
evening, when the Moon 1s4n oppoktion to, or conjanttion with 
the Sun,and at the ſarme-hours about the Moons quarters the waters . 
there are at there loweſt. On the ocher fide, it is as common 
among Marinets v0 meaſure the motion of tac Sun and —— 
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Burt I pals by this as ridiculous. 
Although the Ocean keeps ſo conſtant and exatt a rule ard 
meaſure in-ics courſe, as hikewiſe rhe'Sun and Moon, yer we muſt 
not therefore conceive the one to depend upon the other, becauſe 
two great marks of cheir cime ( that is one of either, 412. The 
greacelt height of waters and the greateſt aſpect of che Moon ) 
| are concurring 18 one day, thae rather —_ the 
Ocean began 1ts courſe at wn —_ ——_— her 
creation being placed in oppoſition to the Suri began Bur po(- 
fibly you wer Lana this inftance co evince chat the higheſt = 
doth depend upon the greateſt compreſſion of the Moon, becauſe 
when ſhe is at her Full, ſhe may cauſe ſome compreſſion and com- 
motion of air and water, ſhe then being in her greateſt firengrh, 
and ficuated in Periges of her eccentrical Aſpect, and cherefore 
neareſt to the water, and ſo may add ſomewhat ro the enhightning 
| of ics fiream, I anſwer, That it is a miſtike co pprebend the Moon 
| to be reareſt at the Full, moſt Aſtronomers afferting her rather ro 
be reToceſt then, and to be neareſt when the is in her quarters+ 
| Ergo according to that rale the higheſt waters ſhould happen at che 
Moons quarters, and the lo at the Full of the Moon: Or 
otherwiſe, how can the Moon further the (atd motion, when ſhe 
is yo the extremicy of her decreaſe, her rayes drowned by thoſe 
of che Sun, and ſhein Apoges deferentis ? Certainly, nonecatt be 
ſoobwuſe as to mAntain her in that capacity to have a power of 
ng the afr, when ſhe being moſt renorerhe air doth mot 
enjoy its freedom ; yer nevertheleſs ſome are ſo obftinxe to affert, 

that che greareſt Alticude of rhe Sex becauſe ir hapneth then, *” 
dorh likewiſe depend upon the conpreſſhon of the Moon, What 
is more conftanr, cerrzin, periodical, and equal than the courſe of 
the Sea? Whereas rhe Moon is vulgarly maigrame? co be'ſubj2Hed 
'& anomalies; then in this pate of the Heavens, then iv 2yother ; 
bow in Apoges, pr|iges, comcenty ical, = =" $4 — 
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if ſo, then a conltant and equal effeR cannot conſecue the efhcis 
ence of an unequal cauſe, 
II. Agiinſt our diſcourſe ronching the- diurnal. courſe of the: 
Ocean might be objeted, That it ſeems very improbable, char the 
Sea ſhould move ſo (wifr, asin a lictle more than 12 hours (© over. 
flow the whole cerreſirial Glebe ; whereas a ſhip chrough the ad- 
vantage of her ſails and a proſperous wind and weather, being 
ſuppoled to out-run the T't:e, Can (ſcarce accompliſh that courſein, 
a Twelv:mbath. Hereunco I reply, that the water takes thebe- 
ginning of her moaon from underneath ; for as I have formerly 
*-Namcly proved, thac the formal cauſe of the waters perennal moon is her 
ar the bor- gravi'y, which bearing down upon the Exh for to gaine the Cen» 
rom under- ter, is refilted by her; and neverchelels continuing 1n its motion is 
| wp neceſſarily (hoven there *to the (i1de;and ſo-the ſame hapning to che 
aſt alſo {c<rding partes areall impelled chrough a natural prinaple of gra- 
begin to Vit dewards, like unte an Arrow being ſhot againit a ſtone wall, 
wmoye from there rehited, is ſhoven down thefide. V Vhence ic is apps- 
vadeacath rent,that the waters take beginning of their motion underneath not 
far from the ground, where being preſſe] by the great weight of 
many hundred fachoms of water lying upon them, mult needs cauſe 
a very ſwift courſe of waters removing underneath and withdrawing 
from that of -the Surface, which is prevented of a ſwift motion, 
becauſe ic inks down to that place wh.-nce the ſub jected parts do 
wi:hdraw themſelves ; which gives us a reaſon, why the ſuperficial 
parts of the S2a do not flow by many degrees {o [wift as the ſub- 
zjeRed ones, Nevertheleſs ſome ſmall motion is viſible upon 
the Surface, which may accelerate or retardace the courſe of a ſhip, 
but not comparable to che waters in the dzep. This inſtance will 
further certifie you touching the truch of the matier before ſaid ; 8 
flar-bortomed Kertel filled up wich wacer, having a hole at the 
botrom near to the fide of the ſaid Kertel doth emic the water un- 
derneath ſpouting our with a very great ſwiftne(sthrougn the hole, 
whereas the water uponthe Surface moverh but very ſlowly rowards 
the fide near the hole, becauſe the water moving ſo ſwiftly under - 
neath doch cauſe that atop to fink upon it which prevents ics ſwiſt 
motion towards the hde, and that which cauſeth the water ander- 
neath to. ſpout ſo violently out of the hole is the weight of the 
water .atop preiling violently ang forcibly downwards. This 
to call ce. memory that appolice een 
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hs \ fee-men, who inflead of ſaying the water ebbs fay Hee wane ſack, 
as that is, the water finks, as if hey would kignific Water tO Move 
, from vu . : 
Ue The Ocean then originally and primarily moving from under- 
"ey neach in a very ſwift current, as the foremencioned'infiance ma 
ds I efily confirm to us, hath not chat exrere to overrun there, whi 


ang we might conceive ic would have atop, bur is above the” halb(hor- 
ein FF rened in ics periphery through its depth, and conſequently 
'de- through the deep excavation of extenuarion of the Earth : Where- 
ly | freobſerve, 1. That the Ocern undernearh-doch welt abſolve ſo 
ter many degrees as we have writ down before, bur. chen they: are 
ir much abbreviated and leflened in compariſon to thoſe degrees, 
as F whereby the ſuperficial ci;cumference of 'the water is mea- 
the "FF" (ured. 

yas ». I ſay, thit the Oceart abſolves the forefaid courſe of 348 in 

all, r2 equal hours ooly in ics lower parts ; Bur ax touchingurs ſuper- 
Fo ficia! ones 15 certain they are l9w, abſolving the ſame conpaſy 

ae" in n9 fhocrer time thin fix monchs, which may be named a Marinal 

of year, This ſlow progreſs is evidenced to us by the flow drifs of a 

uſe piect of wood flonting inthe Ocean. 

ny 3. Although the fuperficial parts of rhe Ozern do nor flow with: 
. ſorapid a coutſe, yer i hinders not, buc that they may rumefi: as 

do they do throughout their wholegrant abour the Exh in the ſpace 
Lal of 12 hours. 

ib 4. Since ic malt neceſſarily fallow, thi where the water tune- 

os hech in one place, it mu t fink in anocher, theretore the warertu- : 
IP, mefying once every +2 hou.s in the Ealt 6 houres long, ( iri which 

all ſpace it arcivern rows height ) it: mult fink awauch in che V Vett, 


;& becruſe rhit motiture, winch cauſerh the incumeſcenc: in the Ext, 
he dorh flow undernenhfrom the V Veſt. By the ſame rule the Ex. * 
Oe lfern Ocean muſt alſo fink 6 tours in every 12 for tocauſe a rune» 


e, fation in the VVelt: V Vhence it is, thr every 6 hours we per- 
ceive a change of the Tide in thz" Ocean. 

5, V Ve are not to perſwade our ſelves, chart the Exftern floud 
is occafioned by water returning fron the V'Vett, and che weltern 
floud through the refluxe of the ſame water from the Kalt, beciuſe 
the Ocer dtebveontinutity pits from eaſt ro- weft by-way of the 
co-<alt, as by the quick Voyages of choſe, =. 
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ſail with a geod wind and weather from Spas towards the Weſt. 
Ipdies do uſually make land in three or four weeks, whereas re 
curning from thence can ſcarce recover Spam, alchough having 
the wind very favourable, in leſs than three or four months, Like. 
wiſe a voyage f om Aeaber in the Iodics to Madagaſcar, Other. 
wile called St. Lawrences lfland, may be accomplithc 1n 20 daies, 
bur from Madagaſcar to Moaber (carce in leſstime ( although with 
a very proſperous wind.) than three months : In the ſame manner 
one may much ſooner make a voyage from chis Ifland to Spaize, . 
lying hence more eaſtward, than from. Spas back 2gin bither, ar 
in (ailing from Alicars ( a City of Spane, firuated upon the Me. 
ducerranean Coalt ) towards Paleſtine, they uſually, make leſs ſpeed 
than in returning, Alt which are undoubred marks of the peren- 
nal courſe of the Ocean from Ealt ro welt. V Vherefore Philoſc 
phers have been miſled in impoſing the names of F lars and Re- 
flaxxs upon the courſe of the Ocean asaf returning the ſame way it 
went. I have taken notice, thatas the Dutch uſed a fic word for to 
denote the Ebb, fo the French have impoſed anocher no leſs ele» 
gant upon the floud, viz. Ls Mont de ls Mart, of the rifing of the 
Sea, exatly ſquaring with our foregaing diſcourſe : Thus whenat is 
fload they uſually ſay, Le mart i{ monte, that is, the Sea riſes. The 
Latinifts call it /Efwwu Maris, or beat of the Sea, becauſe when 
the Sea begins to be filled with hot exhalations, it is wonted to be 
hot, thr which ic ſwelleth, (like bot bloud fluſhing into our 
faces and glowing cauſeth a puſhag up and a riſing) whence it is 
impelled co flow ſome part of itone way, and another another 
way, Which cauſed the floud, obſerved through che rifing of the 
waters upon the (hoges : Theſe exhalations being diflipated, the 
Sea beginning tocool withdraws it ſelf again into irs former com- 

* paſs, and leaving che ſhores puts them in mind of che Ebb.Bur this 
citatebeing proved to be abſurd doth julily adviſe us toreyect the 
foremencioned name. 

. 6, VVe need not to doubt being fully informed of this Do- 
Arine, bur thac floud brings in new water, that cf. the latt 
Ebb flowing £ with the courſe of the Sea, towards the ac- 
compliſhgient of irs annual period. | 
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a Paracox, we muſt then believe chac the Air, Fire, Hewens, and 
Scars are Animals, they all moviog through an intrinfick prin- 


L wn My method doth now lead me to demonſtrate the ſeveral 


Phanomend': of the Ocean by rheir proper cauſes. 

1, The Ocean flowing from Ealt to Welt cannor be thoughr-co 
be the ſole cauſe of the diurnal ;nrwareſcence and detwwweſcence Of the 
Sea, fince it may be ſuppoſed to flow equally over an equal ground : 
Wherefore a ſecond cauſe muſt concur, ro wit, an unequal grouhd, 
or an unequal grove, through which ir paſſerh. The waters bei 
through the ſecond divifion of the Creation ſeparated frofi the 
Earch, which then lay in an equal round figure under the warers, 
theſe conſequently equally covering it in the ſame figure, were 


* afterwards through the chird divition colleed into one place, 


where they muſt have prefled their great weighty into rwo 
univerſal groves *, whereupon the Earth mutt how bom be vrefled 


* vi7. The 
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wp into two great univen(al eminences, Which are divided from one grove. 


mother through the ſaid waters, and conſequently confhitute rwo 
great Ilnds, viz. of the New world or America, and the Old 
world, or Afie, Africe, and Ewrops. The Sea afrer this worki 
through irs gren weight ceeper and deeper mntoche Earch muſt 
aily thereby havEformed many other deep and great cavi- 
ties within the ſald univerſal groyes. The Exrth, « whoſe 


receſs or giving way, the (aid other Cavities were im d muſt, 


needs have been compreſſed to ſome other part : nor rowatds the 
center, becauſe the Exrth was ſo very denſely beſe: there,chat it was 
impothhle it ſhould give way : Ergo towards the Surface, where ir 
was moulded and fled up 1nco all thoſe grex mouncaing, 
which we ſec every where about the Sea-ſhores, and into all choſe 
great Banks and Rocks which Sea-men do mes withall every 
here ; yea, ſome being liuffed up a great woy from the ſhore, as 
witneſs many Ships that have run aground in the Aclancick Ocean 
above 60, $0, or 100 trom the ſhore ; likewiſe a grear 
banke lying off the Cape of Sr. Auitir, afd extended near70 


Lezgues long, Laſtly, ae the receding earch was catt 


ine and (mall Fecially thoſe numerous ones in 
Ler ws then choſe ſaid ſmall Iſles, rogerher wich (4 


ones of the Tedies to be accompanied with great and 
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banks or ſhelves, whereof ſome are viſible, others not ; This ſup- 


poktion muſt needs force another from us, wiz. That the waters 


pling from Weſt, by the North roche Eatt, are retarded and part. 
ly Hope by the ſaid Iſls, (helves or banks : Io the mean time du. 
ring this retardation and partial ttoppage , the waters flowing 
from Eaft by the South to Welt do decurre, deereaſe, and evacuce 
themſelves unto the weſt grove, untill ſuch a degree, that they 
are run off as low as pollivle, at which time the ocher * is at its high. 
eſt, and then they overflow the borders of the Eaſtern ſhelves, and 
free themſelves from che retention of che Ifles, by which means the 
Eaſtgn grove begins to fill and encreaſe, whole (wift decurrence of 
waters being ftopr and recarced by the Weſtern borders and banks 
fils up until high water. This diſcourſe may ſeem (irange to you fince 
the waters are never vitibly Hopr by any ſhelves or banks, theſe al. 
waies lying covered ; bur were ic {© that they proved a lioppage,'t 
muſt be imagined they (ſhould lye dry, Hereunco 1 anſwer, That lup- 
poling the waters ts move from underneath, they arriving at a deep 
grove muſt needs be recarced through its ſhelving ſides, as being 
ainſt cheir natural inclination to move upwards. This retardation 
of the water on the bottom of the muſt neceſlarily cauſe the 
waters atop to ſwell and become turgid or rumide, ever framing « 
round figure atop, which is a certain figePdenoting the grove to be 
of a parabolical figure. This rumefaction the Ancems did abu- 
fvely term an exeſſaation, as if proceeding from a fermencation 
within the water. The water underneath being ceprefied on the 
borrom of the grove according to its greateſt capacity, and havirg 
withall elevared the waters atop to their greateft height, doth now 
begin coftrive roclime up the ſhelves of the grove, being thereunts 
moved through its own force continuared againi(t rhe Earth, but 
refleted by the ſame upwards, and led by the ſucceding 
parts of the water, as alſo compreſled and ſqueezed by the greateit 
weight of the waters atop lying upon them, which compreſſing 1s 
much augmented by the great force of the air and fue bearing »gainſt 
the water and earth for to gain the Center : Whence the waters 
do now begin to flow over the banks of the ſaid ſhelves, making x 
rumef:Qion and gradually 2 high water wherever it comes, and (4 
evacuating it ſelf our of one great grove into another happen«to 
cau'e a low and high water inthe Ocean. Hence now you may 
exfily collet the reaſons and cauſes of theſe ſeveral properties 
befulling 
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befalling the Ocean in its diurnal courle. 
1. Every ewelveuhours there appears a rifing of water in eicher 
, of the univerſal groves *, viz. South and Norrh grove continuating * Take ne- 
" the ſpace of 6 hours, becauſe the bottom of either grove is 6 hours "1 dy the 
in filling our of the one into the ocher. Likewiſe every 12 hours the 927 209cd7 
Ocean t Us for 6 hours, becauſe its water beneath is to long in eva» nor intend 
cuacing ic ſelf, any thing 
2.The beginning of the ſwelling of che Ocean is ever flow for rwo like to a 
hours ; much quicker the next two ; for one hour before the laſt is Grove - 
quickeſt of all: and the laft moves in an equal velocity with thelatcer —_ 
of the rwo fiit ;it is at ies lowelt a little before the pinch of high rived from 
water & at dead lo@ water. The beginning 1s flow, beca uſe that part, growing ; 
which cauſerh the beginning of the tumefaRtion of the water, \is Put © car 
weakelt as bei remoce from the central parts, and employ. 2 ® the 
ing its greateſt force in making way and mounting over the ſhelves ;j, erived 
lolerh ics firefgth, which ir recovers when it 1s backt by the body from Gre- 
or central parts of the water following it, and ſoprombing ics ven or = 
courſe with a greater ſwiftneſs : And being with its whole body | 
arrived to the bottom of the grove it doth as it were reſt chere 
for to recover its ſtrength, which doth occaſion its greateſt lownels, 
the ſame conſ; tly caufing the greateſt diminution of motion 
at low warer in the other grove. 
3. High and low water of the Ocean is retarded every natural 
day near three quarters of an hour, that is 24x} minures of an 
hour in every ſingle period or 12 bouts, becauſe i accompliſherh 
but 348 degrees of the cerreſtrial Aquaror in every 12 hours,which 
doch want 12 of its compleat circuit, and before ir can 
abſolve thoſe 12 ces through the beginning of a new period, 
there paſſeth 2455 minutes of an hour, which gives us che crue rea- 
ſon of the Oceans tetardation every day near three quarters of an 
hour. This courſe lingring every natural day ſo many minutes, 
doth in 30 periods or 1 5 daies Ray back full 360 degrees, being 
the total circumference of its circuit, and ſo, as it were, abſolves 2 
compounded period through irs retardation in 15 daies, which 
ſpace ogreeing with the ime of the Moons middle motion be- 
ewween her conjundtion and oppokton, no wonder, if the Ocean 
alſo agrees to be at its height at a prefixe and confiant time, alwaies 
_ one and the ſame, when the Moon ber aſpeRt is New or 
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4. The Ocean happens to be augmented or elevaced bigher than 
ordinary every Full or New Moon, becauſe every thirrieth or mics 
die period,(which ever falls accidentally, but noe as if only depend. 
ing upon the Moon,as upon ber New or Full Aſpect) it hath acqui 
red its greareſt force of flowing, whereby ic drives before ic and 
carrieth along with 1t a greater confluence of water than at any 
other ſeaſon, Thus in:enhon of courſe ut procures gradually more 
and more every period, untill at laſt it comes roits higheft, afier 
which in like manner ut decreaſes again, untill ir is deſcended to 
its leaft remifhon, which is upon every thirtieth arcuit coincident 
for che moſt part with the Moons quarters ; that is, the Ocean at irs 
high water is in compariſon to the high waters®>f the other prece- 
denc or following courſes at the lowelt, when the Moon appears in 
her quarters, becauſe the force of the Oceans courſe is then moſt 
remicted,' Here we may obſerve the beginning of this intending 
or- periodical compounded covrſe to be, when the Ocean moves 
with the leaſt force, cauſing the loweſt high water, and the higheft 
low water, which frequently happens near to the Moons quarters, 
whoſe middle is marked by the Moons Full and New Aſpe&, be- 
ing when ic flows wich the greateſt force cauſing the higheſt high 
waters, and the lowelt low waters, and tends cowards its ending, 
when ir remics from its height and intends in lowneſs, This aug- 
mentation-and diminucion may be reſembled to the fermentation 
of Wine or Beer, ſwelling gradually untill its height, and thence 
decreaſing agzin. Touching the beginning and encing of the Seas 
fingle diurnal circuir, if we confider it fawplicirer, it hath none, 
becauſe it is ever in motion,as never being eaſed by a oral reft ; bur 
if agreeing ro fate the beginning, where the Ocean-is ſlowelt in 
its-courſe, and thence tending to a ſ\mifter motion, then the Pro- 

ition- is reſolveable : And —_— this Suppohtion, the 
| and ending muſt be moveable, differing every fingle 
courſe near 11 degrees ; This by the way : Returning ro explain 
the cauſe of rhe gradual augmentation of water, and intention & 
force, Fam to remember you of che great proportion of the Oceans 
peregrin Elements confiltingof mott Earth, then Air, and laftly 
fire, of whole cloſe coherence with the waters, their ſalrneſs in 
an- undoubred argument : Theſe (alin particdes violently derair- 
ing the wacers from recovering the center, muſt arily add 
forcecothe- gravity, of the waters,, and conſequently in —_— 


| allo 


gradually hi apd higher every 
day, ancill at laſt being arrived to their beight of penetration, 
which ordinarily happens in 1x5 circuits, the Ocean is likewiſe 
clevaced wnco ics height. Some of theſe (alin particles, Hein 
nerrated through the body of the watery, are gra«ually deprefled 
the ground through their own diſpolition,and the weight of theOc.. 
an, others being attrited and confuſed through cheir paſſive motion 
agrinſt che water , and the deceſs of their heavielt particles do 
more and more gradually defilt- from their violent detention , 
every circuir, returning to the bottom, and ſo the Ocean doth alſo 
gradually every day incline nearer and” nearer to its natural force 
and derumeſcence of its water, untill ic is returned to its own 
proper courſe, at Which ſeaſon 1s force and intumeſcence are 
equally ar rheic loweſt, During this ſpace thoſe ſubhding particles 
begin again tobe expanded, rarefied and actenuated, becaule of the 
grinding of the water againſt chem, and through .be expanſion of 
the aerial and igneous parts acuniced to them do hear up 3gain : 
The others elevared ccpheinging to concentrate through the con- 
quieſcence of the Sea, are ready io be comprefied downwards both 
which gradually friving 2 reciprocal meering do in the foregoing 
manner gradually reunite the force and augmentation of the Waer, 

V. Here we cannot but admit the Suns incenſe hen, every day 
beating down the torrid Zone, to be a great infirumenta} 2nd ad» 
juvanc cauſe to the ficring of the aforeſaid (alin particles : Bar this 
continuing in one meaſure, equality, and fiition in reſpect 15 the 
torrid Zone all che yer long cannot in any wile be thangh: the priv- 
cipal cuſe of a mocion varying twice every day. 

Likewiſe the Moon being beſet wich 2 great quantity of dainpiſh 
and heavy particles, doth ny day (pread down fone of choſe pir- 
ticles, whereby the Ocean is allo gradually filed more 8 more every 
day : And like as cheſe ſud parncles are melt apt to rain down, the 
nearer the Moon doub afpropinquace tothe Ecliptick, bec ule the 
air enjoyech 8 grgne lubalicy — cacef:Zion of the 

rcr 3 Sun; 
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Sun ; hence it is, that the Moon frees ber ſelf moſt of thefe heavy 


concomitancs near her ConjunCtion and at her appofition : So chey | 


are molt apt to aſcend che further che Moon is declined from he 
Ecliptick, as hzppens in her quarters, when for that reaſon rhe wa- 
re:s are alſo ar their loweſt, That theſe wwo Lighs are acridenca) 
cauſes of che intention of the Oceans force and daily augmencati. 
on of irs Waters is plain enough, and their mutual concurrence to 
the effe&ing of the ſame etfe&t we have confirmed beyond all 
doubting, whereby the abſurdicy of the Moons compreſſion pro- 
poſed by Des-Cartes, and ſo diſagreeing with his own poſition of the 
nature of the air, is likewrfe ſer before you. 

The Moon near her Conjun&tion makes very high waters, becauſe 
converſing with the hot rayes of the Sun ſends down a great num- 
ber of the foreſaid bodies, and not becauſe ſhe is impregnated with 
the light of the Sun, whereby ſhe ſhould be grown more potent 
toexcite vapours and exhalations : This is Ticiculous, for we find 
other bodies to be ſwelled near that time not only through exhala- 
tions raiſed out of themſelves, but particularly chrough particles 
demirted by the conveyance of the air into their pores, The like 
happens, although in a weaker manner, when the Moon is in her 
full Aſpe&, becauſe of her nearer approximation to the Eclipeick : 
Bur much more in a Lunar Eclipſe, becauſe ſhe is then found di. 
realy in the Ecliptick. And moſt of all, yea rwice higher chan 
ordinary at the Full Moon of March and js nr becauſe the 
Sun being chenin the AZquinoxial, and molt directly over the tor- 
rid Zone, under which the greateſt body of the Ocean flats, and 
the Moon in the ſame way near the Ecliprick, muſt needs joyncly 
cauſe a vaſtd-cidence of the forenamed bodies intending an aug- 
menting the waters, 

Or to declare the matrer plainer to you: The continuation of 
the Seas Motion forward is not only depending upon the pulfion 
of ſucceeding you bending by refraQtion naturally forward, but 
alſo by a kind of artraQtion or tion of preceding parrs, thus : 
Suppoſe the Earth to be excavated into certain great cavities, like 
to grear pipes, Whereof of thoſe that are formed from rhe Eaſt 10- 
wards theWeft by the South the furthermoſt are alwaies deeper and 
} than choſe, which are neareft co the Eaſt ; Likewiſe conceive 
foch Cavicies framed in the fame torrro one another from 


Weſt back zgain roche Eift by the ; Now 1 ſay, that the 
| deepelh 


# ». 
,, . 
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| and furrhermoft cavity muſt alwaies attract che waterour 


'] | tf the (hallower andlefler, in the ſame manner, as the longer 
J. Þ pipe of a fucker (a Siphon as ſome do call jr ) mult actraRt all the 
x Þþ poiltureat theſhorrer, becauſe the parts of water being continu- 
l "es, and conſequent)y cleavingto one anocher, the lefler pare mult 
3 + Þ| fellow and yield tothe greater, the which through its crafhtude be- 
6 ing preſled forwards mult allo draw the lefler part after : Since then 
in the water is no ſooner arrived into one cavity bur is thence drawn 
T into another, hence ic is that this tumeſattion of waters is not ſenſ1- 
= ble :© us in cheOcean. The number of theſe cavities we mult ſuppoſe 


to be fifteen on each half of the terreſtrial Globe ; becauſe the Sea 
F th in every periodical compounded courſe make thirty tations, 
” « {o many tuncefattions, by which it muſt needs work it ſelf into 


< ſo many cavities. This ſuppoſed, it do: hinfer another aſſumption, 
T ”s. T hat fince the Ocean moves over {o many borders or ſhelves 


ad of cvities, it muſt neceſſarily move in Bores : A Bore ( or ore 
properly a Bare ) 15 a tumefaction of water undererth moving ve- 


'- ry (wife, and elevatingehe waters atop intos tumefaction propor- 
"a honable to it underneach : An exiftple of Bores you have inthe 


River of  Sezze, and many ocher Rivers, where great ſhallows ob- 
"= firu& che floud of the waters underneath : But of this more here- 
"I after. The O.can then moving 1n a-great bore muſt raife 2 rume- 
A faction,wherever i: paſlerh: This rumef:Gtion being originally inthe 
"i middle parts cauſes the flou4 by ſending a proportion of waters(fal- 
ling through their gravity from the top to the hides as being lower 
” firuared)co the conlts on both fides which ic piſlech, Hence we may 
1 colle& thac where ever the borders of rhe foreſaid cavities do re- 
"7 ſpe the Coalts, there the Inhibiceines muſt have a (wif: appulſe of 
S* floud. The Ebbe is noching elſe bur che warers returning from 
; the des to the middle parts, being left lower through the receſs of 
y the Oceans boreor tumefaftion :- but thifby the way. 
_ It is moſt certain, that the Weltern- Ocean dicefts irs waves ro- 
wards the Eſt ; but whence this continual courſe of-water is ſup- 
plied may juſtly be doubred, and although the Eaſtern Ocean doch 
conftancly flow towards the -Wett, yet how and where Afar del 
Nort meets with Mar del Zr remains to be made to appear. Their 
vilble communication through the (iraucs of Afagalien, or of Le 
weire, or the firaites of Martis Forbiſber, and of Anjan, carmoc be , 
tmagined wo conduce any thing conkderable towards che preſup- | 
poled! 
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prmnoraneng uhac of ©Magalien little excercing s Leaguni 


breadih, or above i of 42 fathom in depth, behdes 


ror ny $ and h of near — | 


any conſiderable of water : The others poc much 


fo 
But £6 make che courſe clear beyond ab diſpute the Welt-Indian 


ny ny through deep underneath by the former compreſh. 


hens Sea enjoys a tree paſſage, and rowles along under the 


Peruvian Ocean. By means of this valt perforation the Indian * 


Earth is much elevaced, and in moſt places bath acquired the fall 
height, which ic obcainech being clome up atop the Sea by many 
Logs whence it is that che Lind by far overlooking the Ocean 
doch appear te Mariners chree or fourlcore Leagues oft at Sea. 


& 
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Of the courſe of the Sea towards the 
polar Coaſts. 


I. #hat the Libration of the Ocean ts. T hat the Tides are wot occaſi- 
ened by Libr ation. The Navil of the World. Whence the Sta 


move towerds the North Polar. Why the Ebb us ftronger in the Nevo 


row Seas than the F loud ; end why he Fla i freer thathe _—_ 
um the Ocean. why the Iriſh Seas ave f 
3, Why the Baltich Sta ts not ſub tw T ades. The rice of the Eafb 
Sea or Sinus Codanus, 

3- Thecanſe of the bore ik the River of Seyne. 

4+ The cauſes of the courſes of the Mediterranean. The rice of thus 


Sea. 


I, ltherto we have followed the main courſe of the Oce:n 

Weliward : In the next place ler ns caſt an eye rowards 
the Nortaern coaſts, where we thall meer the Sea rowling contra- 
rily, now from che Sourh ro the North, then from che North back 
again towards the Sourh. This contrariety m_—_— we 
alt 


_ — - — _ 
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theſe either in breadth or depth ſeem toconduce as little,” 


Ocean, chcough which immenſe pertocarion the great | 
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athough authorized wich Scaligers fubcilicy, chat the Sea is an 
mw nEirher need we to lay bold pp notion of the L- 
lration of the umve;ſal warers tor to (alve this doube : However [ 
awill nor think ic much to cell you the meaning of ic. The Libcs- 
tion of the Ocean is che projechon of its parts from the Center to 
the Circumference through a diurnal. fermencation raiſed by the 
totrid rayes of the Sun,or according to Libevins his droling, through 
2 diucnal-egurgitation of water our of a bottomleſs pit of che Ocean 
(alled irs navil) and projeted toward us excream parts. Asthis 
#tind of ſpouting ſhould be the cauſe of the floud, ſo irs recurning 
back into the Earths tun belly, or the ceflation of the foreſaid fer- 
mentation ſhould be the cauſe of the Oceans reflux from the ſaid 
parts, be they Northern or Southern, &c. The expodtion ic ſelf of 
this ſubjeR will evert its ſuppoſed reality, for it ſuch a fermenrati- 
#1 were granted, the Ocean malt at one and the ſame time move 
to all rhe poincs of the Compaſs, and at che ſame time recurn from 
the ſame points roche Cencer ; Burt what expert Mariner is there 
tha will noc teftifie otherwiſe ? And where ischis Center ? Pofſibly 
in the corrid Lone between Afadegaſcer 2nd Los Roweres, where a 
very ſtrong tide is generally obſerved, but not moving Erltw rd 
we Weſtward atone time z if ſo no Ship could paſs withour yiel-- 
ding her ſelf ro the bogom. Neither can Libevins his fanhe be: 
admicced, becauſe ſuch a Gwrges (pouring out would caft Ships 
from it at one (1me into all pares with an unimaginable force, 2nd 
kkewiſe would artraRt Ships from thoſe pirts bick again with no 
leſs force and (wallow them down into her belly. Thar th:ſepro- 
perries would neceſſarily accompany ſuch a vaſt Woirl-Pool is 
ved by that dangerous Whirl-Pool in the North ſea near the: co 
of Norway, by Mariners called the Navil of the world, through its: 
egurgitation calling Ships to a greac diftance from it, and through: 
its ingurgication drawing them from the ſame diſtance inco her 
throat, eſe Hypeheſes inhifting upon n9 ſparke of appearance;. 
we are forced to make choice of eur precedent one, whereby to- 
theſe narrow Seas 


onecoalt ro ano-her; as alfo a 
tence of the ſaid wearers. Now the reaſon why theſe waters do nor 


accompany; 
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accompany the Ocean from the Eaſt rowards the Welt, is their 
| ſhallowneſs and incloſure berween narrow borders : For the bore 
of the Ocean coming rowling down the « £rhropren Ocean towards 
Mar del Nort is diſcominued ( as it were ) 4n is depth through'the. 
ſhallow boccom of the polar Seas, and therefore doth only give 
them a ca(t of throw in paſſing : For the bore arriving and ſwelli 
gradually doth through that gradual ſwelling ſqueeze the ſhallow 
polar ſeas towards the Poles 1n paſſing by notwithſtanding contingy. 
Ing its courſe Welitward : The bore being pſled che Ocean begin. 
neth to wax detumeſcent, whereby the ſhallow waters beirg deler-. 
red of the ſqueezing Ocean do return into the Ocean, The univer- 
{al intumeſcence paſſing twice every naturall day doth cauſe a dou- 
ble change of the polar Tides in the ſame time. Thar ſwifcneſs, 
which befalls our Tides in theſe parts, is likewiſe cauſed through 
the ſhallowneſs of waters, which are neceſlanily impelled (witter 
forward, than if they being imagined to be deep, where conſe. 
ntly waters being in a great confluence more weighty mult move 
ower. Hence we may learn the reaſon, why the tide in ſome 
places doth move {wifter than in others, namely, becauſe the Sea is * 
more ſhallow there, and therefore Ships arriving near the ſhore 
make a greater benefic of the Tide, than far from it. The Floudis 
commonly weaker and flower, near the ſhores, and within the 
compaſs of theſe narrow Seas ; bur the Eb is Rronger and (wifter, 
becauſe the waters do clime upwards being forced againſt their na- 
eural impulſe, and therefore reſiſt more porencly, bur returning do 
deſcend fortified with their own natural inclination into places de- 
rymefied, and therefore meeting wich no refiſtence. On the con. 
trary, in the middie of the Ocean the floud or rather incumeſcence 
is tronger and ſwifter than the ebb or derumeſcence, becauſe the 
univerſal bore, which is the cauſeof the floud orintumeſcence of 
the water doth cauſe a greater impulſe of the water arop through 
her preſence than when the is quite paſſedz Hence it is char Ships 
ſailing from Eaft- India Weſtward do over run a larger craQt inone 
fix houres of the intumeſcence, chan the other (mof derumeſcence, 
Thoſe Seas, which are derived dire&ly northerly from the Ocean 
do ſuffer a-greater commorion of tides than others, that are indi- 
rely thence deſcending. Hence itis, that the Iriſh Seas being 
dire&ly oppoſite from the North to the Ocean do undergo mote 
violent Tides than others, becauſe they receive the ens 
im 
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impalſe of che Ocean direAly upon them,whereas in the Channel, 
North ſea, and the Bay of Biſqey, the waters db perform their Tides 

oe more moderately, becauſe chey floating under the North, the Oce- 

* 4 ans univerſal impulle is Much micigared by the defence of the Pro- 

. montories of Fraxce, Englerd.*and Spain. Thar, which doth fur- 


y"e ther augment che violence of Tides in the Iriſh Seas is the ſhallow. 
neſs of the water, and che meeting of Tides, viz. Firſt 


_ the impulſe of che Ocean directly from che Southwelt, be- 
" tween the Welt of Englernd and the Eaſt of reland towards the 
gle North ; chen che ſame Ocean continuing its impulſe agiinlt che 


= 4 welt Coalts of relon, the Sea ſers about the Nocthwelt Cape of 
IT Ircland, towards the V Veſt of Scotland, and the tironger, becauſe 
” 4 it is refracted, and,as it were, ſomewhat pinched by the ſhallowneſs 
of che Hebrides and other Iſlands; Through chis chware ſecting off of 
frog the Tide ic meets with che Tide pafſing through berween England 
= and Hrelaxd,which ic beats back,and that more forcibly rowards che 
_ laterend of the Floud. The Tides then meeting here and refleR- 
_ ing muſt neceſſarily cauſe very rough Seas ; belides this, the Ger- 
aie'l Pn Seasfeemeo (er off ſomewhat cowards che No:thwelt of Scee- 
whe land, where meeting with the Iriſh Sea d6 much intend the afore- 
| ſaid roughneſs. Thiz alſo c wſes the duplicition of Tides in ſeferal 
ro res of the Iriſh Seaxs. Icwill not be un>roficable rt» obſerve rhe 
wa exms of the Tides, where Sea-men do ſite a general rule, viz. 
ik That the Tide ſers off arhwarr, wherever ic bears agutaſt a greag 
do Promontory : Hence icis, that the t the Channebche Tide 
on ſers off arhware in many places from the F:ench Colt cowards the 
Engliſh, where the Lind ticks out in great nooks : As fromthe 
mos reat Promontory of Frexce in the mourh of (he Charinel, and 
6" _ ms which is oppolice co the Iſle of #/ghr, and from before * 
Tc 
us I. The Promontories do very much weaken the Tides, and 
> | clip them off from waters trezming in the No-thealt ; whence 
ps it 18, that there is no Tide in the Erlt or Baltick Seas ; beſides : 
__ I, Becauſe "the Tide of the German Sea is clipr off by the 
— of Demwark or Futlend and the narrowneſs of the 


ing 2. The courſe of the German $eais the eifier kept off, becauſe 
it floacs co che Northward, wheteas che Balrick Sea opens inco ie 
fron the Eaſt, Hence ic is alſo, Le ng part of theſe Se1x 


——— 
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confilts of freſh waters, becauſe the North Sa is noc dtsburdened 
ne ils Y 

Touchiog the firſt p:oduRtion of this Sea, ( ro wit the Eiſt $22) 

it is very probable that ic derived irs rice from a great Lake, riſen in 

the deepeſt and broadeft place of the ſaid Sea, which by continu. 

ance of preſſure hath bored chrough thac large cra& vviuch novy 1s; 

Thitghys ts fo I prove. 
ad rhe German Ocean bred chis Cavern, then 2 greater 
part of ic vyould have been ſalr,and heavy like unto the ſame. 

2. It would then have been more deep than ir is, and Have had a 
reater opening ; vvherefore it mult needs have had its beginning 
rom a Lake, and for that reaſon is very improperly called a Sea, 

more juſtly deſerving the name of a S;ans or Gulph. 

III. In many places the Sea is taken notice to riſe co the 
heighr of a Pike, as before the River of - Seyne, vvholſe ting OY 
vulgarly call the Bere, or bore, raking its beginning with c 
vent of the FlouJ, and afrervvards overfloyving a great length of 
that River as far as Roan in a great height,bur gradually dimimithing, 
Thecauſe of this is to be artribured to the depth of a Cavern en- 
compaſled by ſhelves and banks, wherein the Sea is colleQed and 
ſtayed until ſuch time char ic doth gather it ſelf into a bare, whereby 
it ifcerh ic ſelf up and climbs up the banks, and being acrended 
with the ſame force, whereby it did elevate ir ſelf, is protracted as 
far as Roan. . Here again ns an evident reſtimony of che Seas * 
moving underneath, confirming what I have propoſed rouching 
the vnverſal Bore,, If che waters here took their beginning of mo- 
tion from cheat ſuperficial parts, thena bare were impoſſible to ariſe 
here, becauſe thewaters are free and in no wiſe ſtopr in their mo» 
ION atop z Ergo being (topt underneath it is undoubred, that the - 
waters take their beginning of motion thence. The ſame bares you 
have here and there 1n the Seas, which: occalion the overſetcing of | 
many a Skip, or the caſting of chem upon rocks and ſhelves, which 
chey could nor eſcape,becauſe &f rhe violence of the ſame bores, This 

dare is ſeldom viſibly perceived in the Seas, becauſe ir ſeems tobe 

drowned by the waves,nevertheleſs in many placesit is. The cauſe 

= the breaking of. the Sea upon banks you may eaſily know our of 
_. 

, FV,” The Mediterranean Sea undergoeth'an intumeſcence and 

dquneſcence, although nog very Rrong or ſwift ; the a” 
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ly, becariſe of the aforefaid impulſe; 


| = » becauſe were it ſo, that Sea would be largelt at irs mouth, 
as 


p very prqhable that near the creatjon the excrenity of Spas and the 
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the later is, becauſe ic being (icuared Eatterly eſcapes the (irength 
of the courſe of the Ocean flowing weliwards : Only,the Ocean 
through ics continual peſling by doth continually impell the waters 
of the (traits of Gibraltar or the Pillars of Heremles inwards, This 
impulſe of the waters inwards is much fironger ac the intumeſcence 
of rhe Ocean, bur weak at the detumeſcence, nevertheleſs the 
current of the Sea runs conltantly inwards, becauſe of the con. 
{tanc diurnal courſe of the Ocean from Ealt ro VVelt ; ſathat this 
conſtant current into the Pillars of Hercales 1s an Herculean arou. 
menr, confirming the conſtanc diurnal motion of the Ocean. Thar, 
Which cauſcth the floud or incumeſcence here, is the Ocean impe!. 
ling che Sea ſtrongly underneath at its intumeſcence: The cauſe of 
the detumeſcence is the waret falling from underneath the Medi- 
terranean inco the univerſal Cavern, becauſe of the derumeſcence 
of the Ocean, Moreover, obſerve the property of the ebbing and 
flowing of this Sea : h che incumeſcence*the water is im- 
pelled Eattward,as well near the fhores as in the middle : Through 

the detumeſcence or waters falling fromunderneath the waters of 
the ſhores do fall rowards the central or middle parrs of that Sea; 
yer ſomewhat.weſtward, becauſe rhe Sea doch fall from underneath 

weltward ; and notwithftanding the detumeſcence doth the middle . 

of che Mediterranean float conltantly inwards, although but weak- 


Hence it appears that the Meditertanean is an exa&t emblem of 
all che morions befalling the Ocean. Touching its original iris ce-- 
tain, that the Ocern d1d nor form its Cavern through its conſianc 


ut 
ivg withliood the firſt violence of the Ocean, 
2. Becauſe it is fcuared our of the react of the courſe of the 
Ocean floating alwaies weſtward, * | : 

hy pens this Sea commupniczres mirh the Ocean, 1t ſeems 
rathEr co be irs ending than the mouch of ics narrorneds, and it is 


Kingdom of Fez, joyned inan 1f1as,which fince throngh violence 
of the Ocean and the prefſure of the Mediterranean 1s bored 
through. The rice then of chis Sea mult be acſcribed ro ghe pere- 
grin Element of ' water breaking-out of the Barth chxcugh The ton- 
cuſſion of. the third - Diviſion, which afrerwards was contained 
Wichin.2 great rea a5. Simey of rbe Eargh : Neither gighthe Excaes 
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Sea derive its original from the Mediterranean, becauſe of the nar- 
zownels of the Channel, thro: g1 which.they have acceſs to each 
other: Bur this with molt g-ex Lakes of the World,as the Mex, 
Haneygaban, &e. were formed though accidental protruſions of 
the geregrin Element of water, as you ſhall read in the nexc 
Chapter, 

Amend the various courſes of the Sea we mult not forger the 
inſercing the cauſes of currents, whoſe waters although commu» -- 
nicating with the Oce1n, do no:with{tandir g make choice of a di- 
ſiin& motion, varying withall at certain ſeaſons ; Thus Mariners 
obſerve a (trong current from Cabs Delgads towarls the Cape of 
Good Hope fireaming Southwelt : avd another floating welt- 
ward from Cabs das corremes to the River Aguada of Brapaz. 
Near Aguade de San Bras the current runs towards the Land, The 
cauſe is the different pohition and degree of depth of cheir Cavity, 
which varying frem that of the Ocean do ſuffer their waters co be 
ſqueezed to a different courſe : Neither muſt any imagine that the 
wind is the principal cauſe of theſe currents, and much leſs of the 
univerſal Tides of the Ocean, becauſe the fronger the wind. + 
blowes agaioſt them, che ſtronger they float againkt che wind. 
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CHAP. IX, 
Of Inundations, 
1, Of Re A Con T he canſes of 4 | 


10%, That mentioned in Genelis was net nniverſal, The | 
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8xPlanation he Text. _ , 
2 nt Ae Ds That it was not occaſioned through the 
Tir aorge ,grea Deluger face ; when and where, , 
3+ 09 frnee ; 
4+ The effeft: the fob Deluge, 
5. Inland [nyndations. . 


1 ie Ocean and others of its Arms, through theit continual 
violence :g1inft the Earth do in time bore grear Caverns, *P' 
ico her body;nhence. the great Gulghs of Bengals, Prof, Arabia 
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Mexico, molt Bayes and tiraics took theic beginning, and no. 
wonder fince - cv moulded by the aaron. Om 
| ficating weltward, Neither is the Ocean ſarisfied of the Earthfor 
] polleſſirg che Center ( for which they have both an equal claim ) in 
. making tuch aſſaults upon her, bur 18 (till Ariving co enter and be- 
in new uruptions into her, whereby it oft grows viRtorious of 
me of - her Plains, as appears by thoſe frequent inundations ſu- 
bs; ſtained in England, (particularly that of Somverſerſhire, extending to 
; 20 miles in length, and iy in breadrh, whole fury had drowned 
ſeveral Towns, and ſwallowed ap many hundreds of men, fome 
[ making their eſcape upon deales _— of Timber of Houſes, . 
| that were waſhr away p Radbers their lodges and got atop 
| $*eeps hacks ſwimming as long as they could for their lives : Corn 
| and (traw floated up and down in abundance, being filled with 
{Rars and Mice endeavouring their eſcape, beſides a great namber 
| of deadErexures that were {en adrift) Hollavd,many places of Afia, 
| Africe,Fe. Among theſe nonewas ever moreFurious, than the 
| Deluge hapning in the year of the Creation 1656; mentioned 
" inthe ſeventh Chapter of Geneſis, and above the Earth: 
zeached to 1 5. Cubics, deftiroying all living Creatures ( except ſome 
ſev only ) that had thicherto fed upon the fruits of the ground, I 4 
muſt nor forget here to retifie Peoples judgments perſwading: ; 
themſelveP#tbat this Inundation (ſhould have been univerial. I granc 
it was univerſal in two reſpeRs : 
1 Te all the Earth that was inhabited by the Parriarchs and 
their Tribes. 
; + 2. Inreſpe&ro the univerſal damnge and loſs ; for it had des. 
- firoyed all that was upon Earth, excepting thoſe that were miracu-.- 
yr y preſerved for the preſervation and uſe of the race of Man. Bur 
# F pray can any one rationally conceive, that the heighe of: 35 Cubicg: 
. of water above thoſe bills of Afi ſhould have exceeded the tops 
FN of all the moantaits of che world ? What proportion is there be-- 
weenthoſe hills & 1 5-Cubics,and the Peak of Faxeriffe,ahe Moune: 
Kari in Quetiches, or Tekin ig Chingana, or Keſfing, Mung, Ho 
tang, Tunyay, Lye, K'; Tf nbee they are-mne dates in get- 
to . hon. unghoan, beingall Mountains of Chixereech- 
ing higher chan the lower clouds 3 The Oinmpes, Arbes, or thoſe 
the  Welt-Ihdian Coalts 2- No- more than 
there is berween a man anda Reeples Or is ic; probable. thac forry: 


a 


= 


daies rain ſhould drown the whole World, when a whole fix months 
rain falling every Winter upon the Eaft- /ndees (carce increaſerh the 
incumeſcence of the Ocean, Bur obſerve the ſcore of the Scrip. 
ture, Gen.7.18. And the waters prevailed greatly, and were greath 


increaſed mpon the earth, &c. Here the divine Text ſeemeth to in. . 


{end nothing further chan a greet prevailing and increa(e of the 
waters, which could efte& httle more than a partial loundation ; 
for otherwiſe to have cauſed an unverial one, none leſs than the 
greaeft prevailing and increaſe of waters would have ſufficed, 
Wherefore the words of ver.19. wiz. And aff the Hiltr, that woe 
wader the whole heaven, were covered, are to be undertiood only of 
all the bulls, that were covered by the whole heaven defccibed by 
their Horizon : And (hil 1n the popular ſpeech, when we (2y the 
whole beaven, we mean no more than the Horizon, that 15 25 far iz 
we can ſee round about us, 

IL- Nex let us conſider the manner of this great Deluge, 

I, It was ngt cauſed through the wrupaon of the Occan ints 
the earth, becauſe then the ſaid Deluge would have been exreamily 
ſudden, viz. in fx hours time the loud miſt have brought in 
the waters, and it mult have left a arge Gulph , where ic brake 
in: Neither was the Sea high enough to have made ſuch an 
aſſaulr. 

2, The beginning of it was raken as the Text folds forth, 
v.11,12, From the breaking np of the fountains of the great decy, and 
the opening of the windows of heaven, and the wwolext ran : Theie ſod- 
den impetuous rempelts mult needs have czuſed a great altoniſh- 
ment and anguiſh upon thoſe who had ſo joftly deſerved. The 
breaking up of the Fountains were the burſting of the peregrin Ele- 
ments, contained within the bowels of che earth, eſpecially of we 


cer, air and fire out of the great deep, that is the volt Medirer-" 
oe called 


ranean Sea, by men of that 


he great occaſion of this burſting our of che waters were 1, The 
heavy inoixe of earth gs Medicerrancan freffing 
the warers underneath from its 
2, The air and fire forced through the earth of che ſaid (hal 
lows to paſs totheirom Elemerir, 


and accounted the great 


' 3+ The tearing winds ſent down through the opening of ihe , 


windows of heaven, hich piercing the pores of che — 
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ied not 2 lictle rothe ſtirring up of che air and fire cenrained within 
the earth,and to the wbration of the terrefirial Maſs, 


4- < O— of rain breaking down and dividing 
the car. 


Through this cempeſt the waters of the Medicerranean got above 
he earth, and a great proportion of che cract of air brake 1nco the 
erih,having ſo fair an opportunity as at the nick of burtting to ger 
mire? to the Center: But being incloſed by water & ſeparared from 
«s Element was by the pocent comprefiion of the ſaid water forced 
wrewurn, whereby the waters muſt neceſſarily be much cumehed, 
bited up, and calt our of their mole, whence they were conlicai- 
zed to floar over the earth : bur the air being moſt returned, che 
tun reſtrained, and the winds directed to pals over the earch, the 
wnecs (ecled and retired into their Cavern leaving the carth very 
auch diſpoſed to germination of plancs ; and ſo che Ropping up 
« the Fountains of the deep and che windows && heaven was ac» 
wapliſhed. 

Hl. Not many years after there hapned another deluge ſome- 
what leſs thin the forme”, cwlſed through the burſting up of choſe 
weers, tnat now contticuce the Afare maſus Of E axran Sea, and 
the Like Manu, Some hundred years after tmocher deluge came 
won Perſia and Tartery by the burſhng up of the Hircanas of Ca» 
rev Sea, The Welt Indiins have ſuccetiwely rerained in cheir me- 
mocy a great Inundation, which they imagine was univerſal, came 
won them through the burtting up of che Lake Aaneygaban,or Pre - 
nave iN GuLand. 

Through theſe before-mentioned deluges 2 gre: partof che 
Wind Cas, half ofthe Town Tynderide in Sicily, Acarnana (bes - 
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from Esbes,E abaa from Baia, Lexcoſta from theSireman Promon- 
tory, and many o:her Iſlands comprehended within the Meciter. 
ranean from the Continent : Likewiſe have many Sea port Towns 
in Exrope been ſeparared from the Continent, as witneſs many 
Ships that have run a ground upon their lteeples and houſes : Thug 
in the year #421 many Towns and veg of Holland and Freez. 
land were (wallovyed up by the Sea z and the Sez-men to this day 
are forced to take notice vvhere ſuch and ſuch of their Towns 
vvere drovvned, for fear of inhabiting them again. 

The waters through their preſſing vveight do ſomerimes Cecline 
from ore place, which chey then leave dry, to another, where 
they have moulded a deeper Cavern ; by ſuch an occaſion vvere the 
Iſlands of Aztiſaleft dry,and ſo united to the Continent of Lees, 

14 tO Halicarnaſſm, Ethuſo to Minds, Dromiſcon and Pe- 
res to Miletrs, Narthecsſa ow 0 tune, ; Hyban- 
4s, Eps , and Orion to the Continent : The ſame 
hath mn —_— = places; namely that ſame part of a ſhore 
hath been deſerted chrough the Seas declination, (as hapned co the 
Country about Ambracia, Epbeſms , the Plain of Arabia, and 
above Menphi as far as the e/£tbiopian Mountains, baving been 
all over covered by the Sea ) in ſuch a manner, that Ships vvhich 
had been caft awvay upon the ſands near to that ſhore vvere after 
ſome hundreds of years found ſome miles off from the Sea, deeply 
covered with earth by length of rigpe, caſt upon them partly from 
the adjacenc hills by the vvind ; and parrly by the heaving op of the 
ſand through the ſeas diurnal Tides. Hence we may eafily knovy, 
whence that Maſt came, chat vvas found vvich a Pulley to it 
, ticking out of the top of one of the hills of Spicaberg in 
Greenland near wwhere they uſually fiſh for Whales. 

Before I go farcher I muſt convince thoſe of their miſtake, chat 
Race Earchquakes the occaſion of the diſappearance of ſome 
Iſlands, and appearance of others, formed through the violent and 
unequal burſting up of earrh, ; 

I, Let chem cake notice that Earthquakes are freſh enough in 
mens memories in the #+ft- Ind:er,and choſe great ones too, yer they 
we mn _ —_ neither 

ic eruption large enough for to compaſs ſuch an a 

2, Earthquakes happen moſt through the Earths belching up & 
mind, chat bapncd to be incloſed Wichin ber belly , bur it 
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impoſſible that a wind ſhould drown a Country, or raiſe an Ifhrd': 
Poltibly you may reply, That togerher with a wind there oft bur- 
i:thout a floud of water. I gran ir,. and what is this elſe bur a 
Deluge ? Thus many Towns and Villages in Holland and Frieflend 
k.ve been formerly ſwallowed up by ſuch Celuges, as their great 
Lakes are (hil teſtimonies of ; and ro my apprehenhon all that 
Country mult neceflarily be ſubjeted to ſuch celuges, finceic 
ſwims upon the warer, 

Touching Inland Inundations, as that which befell Frieflard in 
the yer 1248,where ne1r100c00 perſons were buried in the warer; 
and that of Holand and Zealand in the Reign of Charles the fifth 
Emperour of Germany, in the year 1 531, and ſeverz| mes lince, as 
that of the laſt year, when a great part of the Country all about 

Gorcum Was ſcized upon by Inland warers, Their cauſes are to be 
atrnbured ro corrents ftreaming down out of the melted ſnow, us 
alſo to the ſwelling of che Inland waters, through receiving a great 
quantity of froſty avinima's, pouring down fron the North in 4 
cold Winter. 

The River of Nie proves yearly extravogant in «/£gype fort 
months and ten dates, becauſe being fuuated very low it 15 obliged 
to receive the ſuperfluity cf wer ling from above out of ſeve- 
tall great Rivers and Likes, as the Lakes Zembre, Saflan, Naba, and 
the Rivers Cabelts, T agazs, Ancona, Corr, and many others, befides 
the water which it draweth from the hills and other grounds. Theſe 
Rivers and Lakes do conſtantly ſwell every year by reaſon of che 

eat raine,that fall there ar certain rimes of the year. Beſides the 

at of rhe Sun exercafing its power very vigorouſly near the latrer 
end of Afay, doth very much ſubcilize and rarefie thoſe waters, 
whereby they are rendred more fluid, rating and copious ; 
and laſtly che Sun converting in the torthern declination doth im- 
pell the Ocean fronger againit the Northern ſhores, whereby the 
warers are alſo much increaſed, Hence it is, that the waters of the 
Nik are ſo ſabcill, rhat they deceive the air in carrying of them vp 
in vapours,viz..becauſe they are ſo ſubcilly Rr-ined: No wonder then 
if they prove ſo healthy. The ſame cauſes are applirble to the ex- 
eefſive increaſe of che Rivers Gorges, Padue, Arrine, Danow, T iber 
and Atheſs, 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the cauſes of the before-mentioned 


properties of Lakes. 


1.Whenee the Laks Aſphaltites & ſo frong for ſuſtaining of weighty be- 
dies,and why it _\ nm Fiſh, The canſe of qualities comrary to theſe 
in ether Lakes. The canſe of the effelts of the Lake Lerna, 

2, Whence the vertmes of the Lake Eaug, of Thrace, Geraſa, the Lake 
among the Troglodites, Clitorius, Laumond, Vadimon, and Be- 
naco are derived. ; 

3. Whence the properties of the Lake Lars, Pilats Pool, aud the Lake 
of Laubach emanate. | 


c Har the cauſe of thoſe eftes of the Lake A 
VV —_— 


ſhould be, the name ſeems ro contain, viz. The wa- 
ter glued rogether by an incraflated air and condenſed fire, conſti- 
cuting the body of a certain Biewwen, called Afphalter, whence the 
ſaid Lake doth alſo derive its name: It 1s uncapable of br 
fiſh, becauſe through its ſulphureous thickneſs ic ſuffocares all vi 
flames, On the concraty the Lakes Avernum bile! heh 


360 fathom ) and that of ,/Erhiogua are ſo much ſubtilized thr 
the paſſing of rarched air, that they are uncapable of ſuſtaining 
lealt we'ighr, Touching their pernicious quality cofowl, it mutt be 
attribured to the venomous fpiries permixt with that rarefied air, 
infefting the whole Element of air as far as it covers them. The Lake 
Lorna and the other in Forrugal cauſe their effe&ts through the per- 
mixture of a quantity of crude nitrous bodies, which prove very 
deprefling. That Lake of «Ethiopia 1s unctious through the admia- 
ture of mp air. "a p 

IL The Like Eavg in Ireland acquires 2 ick verrue 
under water from t imbibition of ont bye puyces, 
by means of their indurating and confiritive vertue changing 
wood fitcking tn the mud into an Iron-like ſubſtance; rhat part 
which is under water into 4 flone-like ſubſtance, becauſe of the 
dimiaucion of the ſaid Aluminous Juyces, which through their 
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weight are more copious in the mud ; the part of che wood thac 
{fcks our of the warer remains wood, as being beyond the reach 
of the ſad heavy juyces. The Likes of Thrace and Goraſa prove 

rnicious through admixture of crude arſenical exhalations. The 

ike among the Trogleduzes being Mercurial 1s infeſtuous to 
the brain. The Like Clhiorixe ehrough its nicrofiry diſturbs the fio- 
mach, and attracts a great quantity of moittuce to ir, and infefting 
it wich an oftenhve quality, cauſes a loathing of all Liquors, 
The ſudden tempelſts Pefalling the Like Lawneed and Fadi- 
won are cauſed through winds breaking out of the earth chrough 
the water, Lakes refit induration by frolt chrough igneous expira- 
tions pervading them. The Lake Benacae (hews its fury, when its 
incernal winds are excited by external ones, cauſing a Concufſion 
and a Rage in the water,like unco an agwih body, which is diſpoſed 
tf a ſhaking fic by every ſharp mand nifing the ſharp winds 
within. 

III, The River Abds paſſeth ſreely through the Lake Laris: 
withour any commotion of ics body, becauſe che waters of the 
Lake through their extream craſſnude are depreſſcd downwards, 
and ſo are conſtirmed atopin a rigid poſture, whereas the River is 
impelled forwards, and very little downwards : Bur were ic to flow 
through a ſhallow water, whoſe quancity doch not bear any propor- 
tion to receive the preſſure of the air downwards againlt che earth, 
they would ſoon communicate in ſtreams, 

2. The waters of a Like differ much in crafſicude and denliry 
from thoſe of a River, andcherefore do exclude ics tireams. 

The Lake Haneygaban doth nor vitibly disburden it ſelf of thoſe 
waters, but thrafting Caverns underneath into the earth, raiſes all 
thoſe hills through the intumeſcence of the ſaid waters, that are 
near to her, our of which ſome Rivers do rake rheir rice. 

Pilar Pool is firred into a vehement fermentation by fling- 
ing any prefling body into it ; becauſe thereby thoſe heterogeneous 
mineral juyces (viz. YVirrhle and Salphurcous ſubRances) areraiſed, 
mixt cogerher , and brovghe ro a fermenration and working : 

h this fermentation the water ſwells and exceeds ics bore 
ders;bur the water being clarified the commotion cei({erh, Neither 
needs avy one wonder, that ſo (mall a marcer ſhould be the c1uſe of 
ſo an exefiuation, fince one part of the water och (tir up the 
and ſo ſuccelſively the whole pool comes to be flicred, 

Tere 3 Pools 


t 
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Pools owe their rice to great rains or torrents, Which ſometime 
do flow viſibly over the meadows, or through Rivers cauſing inun» 
darions : Sometimes through Caverns of the Earth, as chat near 


Lanbach. 
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CHAP. Xl. 


Of the rice of Fountains, Rivers 
and Hills. 


t, That Fountains are wot ſupplied by rain. 
2. Ariltotley opuniow touching abe rice of Fountains examined. . 


— 


3. The $ afſertion concerning the rice of Fountains, The rice of 
mary principal Fountarss of the wer id. 
Why Holland « net mount ainens. 

5. That the firſt deluge was not the canſe of Hills, Y 


6. Whence that great ley of water contained within ti # bowels of 
the Earth © j nk, 

7. Whence it is that woſt (bores ave CMonntainous, Why the Iſland 
Ferro « met wrigated with any Revers, Why the earth i depre 
wnder the torrid Zone, and tlevatedronards the polars. The canſe of 
the multinnde of Hillt in ſome Countries and ſcarcity in others. 

8. = is is poſſible for the Sta to penctrats intothe bowels of the 
cart . 


I, Ys Fountains , ſcattering out of the earth and 

ſupphed by waters rained down and colleted within Ca- 
verns of the earth, as it hath vulgarly taken place among many, ſo 
it is very ſuſpicious ; experience tells us, that many perennal Foun- 
rains ſpring forth out of ſandy and every. where about dry Moun- 


tains, Whereunto notwich{tanding but lictle is contribured by the - * 


moiſture of the heavens, fince the rain falleth bur ſeldom, (asin 
/Exypt, and other places,) and the Sun is very hot,the Country very 
dry, inſomuch that did the rainfall in ewice that quantity, it would 
ſcarce. be ſafficient to irrigate the ſob, .cucd leſs of ſupplyink 
meiſue for Fountains... 


3; Many 
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2. Many Fountains draw their water very deep, near # hundred 
foot, yea two or three hundred deep out of the carth : Whereas 
rain ſeldom penetrates deeper - into the earth than ten or eleven 
ſ00”. ; 

3. Sone Fountains break forth out of Rocky Mountains, which 
we uncapable of imbibing rain : Ergo theit rice and continuation 
we not trom rain, \ 

11. The opinion of Ariftecle is much more abſurd, aflerting ſub- 
terrancous air converted into water to be the cauſe of Springs, ih 
ſince we hive formerly made ic appear, that the converſion of air , 2h. 
inco warer is impoſſible ; or were ic not, it would ſeem very itra» jor in an 
tional 10 ſuppole the exrth to be.ſo ho low as to be capable of cory Rolipile is 
taining ſuch an infinite quantity of air, as to continuate the courſe attenuated 
of a Fountain ; becauſe a great quantity of air condenſed (4s they ry 
cl ir ) would produce bur little more than a drop" windoc os 
f HI. 1.Inbriet Fountains owe their beginning and continuation to ag the vul- 
great quantities of water collefied within great Caverns of the gar may 
earth, This the diggers of Mines confirm to us, who ſomnerime call it: 
through Cigging too deep meet with great and ſudden burſtings out Brgo,Kes 
of waters, which oft do prove perennal. Such miſcbances have. 
hapned not once in the Coul-purts near Newcaftle, tothe drownin 
o many a man.. Moreover there are nogreat hills, bur which 
upon great gulphs of waer underneath them, infomuch that a bill 
; is nothing elſe bur the raiſing of the earch through a great gulph of 

wa er lodging undernenth it. Hence it 1s that hills are generally 
| the Rore-houſes of Rivers, and their ficdes or tops their Springs, 
How many flouds of water are there diſcovered to break our of the 
hdes of ſeveral great hills in Kew, Surrey, and innumerous 
0 her places of the world 7 Whence ſhould thoſe pregname Pewrer 
Mines in Cornwal, or Lead Mines in Derbiſbire, and all other Mines 
in the worid be ſupplied with a ſufhcienct quantity of water for their 
matter, were it not that the hills afforded ic out of their Caverns ? 
Whereout ſhould all choſe vaſt flony and rocky Mountains of the 
Univerſe conhſit, but our of water derived from the Earths bowels? - 
Whence ſhould thoſe. greac perennal Rivers, hat ſpour forth from 
under the. Alper . and Prrevies Mountains take their rice # bue: 
from thoſe guliphs of water, whereby they are raiſed co thas- 
height ?-Whence ſhould all the water of choſe Lakes | 
wlls active ? As that berween the middle.of che Soce tops af the 
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hill Taibs in Chins,wboſe depth was yet never fathomed ; and cha I | 
vpon the Mounc Fexkin near the City So, being of no ow ye 
near a quatter of a Mile in compaſs ; likewiſe that of Trench neat 
Mien; that deep Lake upon the Mount Tienls called the L ke 

rhe Drake, bec:uſe ir is fo horrible through 1ts depth and com- 
motion, that if any ſhould caft a Hone inco ir, it would enders 
great noiſe like unto a thunder : belides many others in Emvope ; at 
thole in Ireland, + c. 

In fine,do noc all che grentelt Rivers of che world,viz.Gerges, Ni. 
lur,Senag a, Nubs,T ana, Nieper, Morava,Garumma, Thame, ec. yea, 
and all ochers ſpout out of hills,or are they not derived from Likes ? 
Lakes uſually are environned by a Plain,becadſe choſe waters, which 

Id chrult up hills abour che:n are collected in an open Cavern, 
Notwichfianding are the ſame waters of Likes through the ait's 
preflure forced underneath into the earth, where at ſome dilt :nce 
they docalt up hils, for to disburden the eurth, whereat chey ſpout 
out Rirers ; ; a Lake is uncapable of .it ſelf to ſpout out a Raver, 
becauſe being fituared low wants force to ſpout it our from it, 
whereas waters, that are protruded and continually impacted and 
cruſhe very thick or cloſe into Caverns of hills, do by a reni- 
cency preſs again(t che earth above and below, and {wallow up the 
air connec] within the ſaid Caverns into their ſubſtance, and the 
earth doth reciprocally preſs againſt them ; bur rhe air being chin, I | 
ſmoorh and glib,is at laſt violently protruded by both their graviries, 
which erupuing wich a great force and diſconunuation of the 
earth, doth make way upwards for the water to be preſled out the 
eaher by che earth with ſuch a force, as may ſquare to the pretruding 
of a long River : Wherefore ic is neceſſary, that Rivers ſhould de- 
rive either immediately or mediately from hills : Thus immedi- 
ately the Rhein ſprings forth our of rhe Mount Adals alta: Vogel; 
The Daxow out of a Mount within the black wood ſome 6 Leagues 
cf from Tabingen ; The Necker our of another near the ſame 
Town ; The Garons out of one of the Perinean Mountains 5; The 
Songs our of the Sogdia» Mounnins, as Prolomry names them ; 

he Dmieper out of ſome Mountains near Daieperce ; The River of 
ardan out of two Iſſues of rhe Mount Lebawes, vic for and Dan, 
th which meeting communicate in one name of Jordeav; The 
River Exzphrater out of the Mount Rtanding in the midi} of the 


Garden of Edes ; The Bats in Spain, out of CANIIIn = - 
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gear Cats; The Anes curof rhe Mountains merge Thos 
the Zeps fans our: of ſome Mountain in Poland ; wnd lo a million of 
ochers. ately, The River of Nile deſcends out of ſome Hills, 
thac draw their water out of the Lake Zembre. The River Nager 
falies vigorouſly out of ſome hills near the Lake Borne, Whoſe 
Caverns are filled the lengrh of threeſcore Leagues under ground 
by firexms flowing out of a Lake berween Gaiden and Yangue : The 
River Nubs out of Mountains deriving their water from the Lake 
Nouba, and in like manner many others. Touching natrow ſhort Ri- 
vers, that flow from their head downwards to a low place, they 
may draw their rice immediately fron a Lake, becauſe- they need 
not that vigour of 1mpulſe, 

IV. Holland and Zealand although very rich in water, yet are 
poor in Mountains, beczuſe cherr ground is ſo much chorow ſoakr 
and maſht with water, that being changed into a mud, ic would 
ſnoner break into crums, than be raiſed up into hills, Wherefoce 
the name of Heard was very aptly impoſed upon tht Countrey, 
fince that underneath it is hollow, filled up only with war, the 

nd ſwimming atop it in the forme of clay or mud, they having 
tle or no ſandy ground within rhear dikes or bankes. 

Hence it appears, that towards the confticucion of a Hill cheſe 
condirians mult be requires, 

1, A great quancity of water muſt be bored underneath the 
Earrh ; for a ſmall quantiry would prove invalid © lift it up. 

2, They muſt form their Cavern very deep ; for ner the Surface 
they would ſooner brexk through chan raiſe the earth... 

3.The ground under which they bore muſt be very denſe,dry and 
andy for tokeep in the warer ; for were it moiſt or looſe, it would 
oc riſe Hur ſooner breck : Behder, this denfity and ſandinzſs of che 
enth doh ferve ro concenerre and <comdomerare the carth imo 
me body, whereby it 18 Ily raiſed and lifced up. From 
ths drſcourſe obſerve , why hills are ſandy and dry, althongh 
exnterning fuch a bulk-of warer undetnenth chem, vim. becauſe 
« the cloſeneſs or denfiry of the mnwiaee”'7 of fands of the earth 
empelling rhe warer wnderthem. 

2, Toe reaſon why all hills donor emir fountains of warer, is be- 
coule the water is very deep under them, or becauſe of che 
mrream denfiry of theie rerrettrial minjene's. _— 

V. Thiscanno: ber <calare that improbable opinion, —_ 
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hills co be formed through the violence of the waers aſter the Des 
luge, carrying g7eac pieces of the excth along with chem 10 returning 
to theic recepracle : anothe: reaſon 2gainit this 1s,becauſe great tore 
rents ,umblng down with 2 cempeſtuous fury,and cauling an Inuns 
dxion or Deiuge wherever they touch, ſcarce le.ve ary tign & 
incquality of the earth behind them, | 

2. Here may then be demanded from them, how and » hence 
thoſe hvIls before or zfier the Delug: of Noah, or of Cg' ger, of 
Dexcaleen | ic is che ſame) received their formation ? Hiiis there 
were before ; for belides the Bible, Foſephns, Abydenns, Bereſma 1nd 
others make mention of a very tig till un Aravems major calle | 
Barin,by others Chardexs,whercupon 2 pious man (hould have (aved 
bimſelt in an Ark. $9 Ovid ſpeaks of the Mount Parnaſſus, whoſe 
height Chould have preſerved Dexcalemn with his wite Pyrrba from 
the rage of the Deluge. Others to ſave the matter have conceited 
the Stars to bave attrated lamps out of the earth, and ſo raiſed 
them into hills ; bue this opinion is fo abſurd, that it needs no 
coofuration. The Vulgar obſerving molt bills to be ſandy do be- 
yond all reproof believe, that ctey are nothing elſe but congeſtions 
of ſand or eirth, heaped up by the winds. I (hall noc think it much 
to inſert their judgment touching a ve. y high bill in Holand fity- 
ared a mile off from the Flagne towards Shiveling and 7” $Gunnr cyl. 
led che Hgh Clife, which | nab a hundred years ago, they ſay was 
of chat height chat one might have waſhe his hand in the clouds up- 
on the copof ir, bur now is diminiſhe to one third, to whatic 
was, and [ my ſelf can remember that it was much higher than now 
it is. The cauſe of this diminution they adſcribe to the winds, 
blowing down the ſands, out of which they (ay all thoſe ſmall bills, 
Chat are about ir, were formed. But to recifie their apprehenhons ; 
who can rationally judge, that winds are Gorcible —_ fo remove 
hills of chat weighe and bigneſs, or that winds ſhould be firong 
enough to heap up ſuch 8 Mountain ? Any one would ſooner ima- 
gine the winds to blow them down : If then winds have not the pos 
wer to raiſe a Mountain, certainly they are too weak eo pull one 
down. Or thus, If winds be ſo powerful, why did they nor blow © 
down ſuch hils before they came to thar height ? 

2, Hills in many Iſlands of the welt- /xdies are raiſed much 
higher, where the wrmds are much more outragious : Wherefors 
the cauſe of the diminution of the fore-mentioned High Clift mult 
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be adſcribed to the removal of the water underneath ( whereby 
the bill doch gradually fink and grow leffer, ) and boring further in- 
10 ſeveral places about hath railed cho(e orher hills, 

VI. Bur fnce hills are ſo numerous, Lakes and R vers not ſcarce, 
a diſquifition mult be made, whence and how ſuch a vaſt quanciry 
of water doth redound wit hin the bowels of che earch. 

The pug Elemenc of water within the earch bears no pro- 
portion of aftording a comperent moifture cowards the cating up of 
{o many monſtrous Mountains, or ſcattering ſuch large perennal 
Fountains and Rivers, or of deprefling the Surface of che earth by 
ſuch vaſt Lakes : Wherefore I ſay nocning appears full enough to 
effuſe ſuch dimenhons of water bur the Occan alone, whoſe belly 
being oppreſſed wich an inextuultible plenitude is contantly icrica- 
red rovomir up its ſuperfluities into the weaker andlower parrs of 
the earth. Reaſon will incline us to this cruch s char mult be the 
original of waters, whereinto they are disburdened ( for otherwiſe 
if che Sea did retain all choſe waters evacuated by Rwers, it would 
manifeſtly increaſe, bur fince it doth nor, iris an argumenc thac che 
Sea expels as much as it receives ;) but tht is the Ocean, Erge. 

2, Many Lakes, Fountains and Rivers, 1lchough remore from the 
lips of the Sex, do noewithſtanding participate of the flowing and 
edbing thereof, as that Fountain in the Iſland Gades, another neat 
Bardeanx,& c. ergo the (ea doth preſs w-ter thither, 

3. Thedivine words of Selomen confirm the ſame to vs, Excl. 1.7, 
Kato the Place from whence the Rrucrs come, thither do they reture 
again, bur that is intothe Sea, Erge. 

4. The ancient Church-men do alſo ſubſcribe ro this, viz. /Sdor, 
kib.3. de Orig. Cap.20. Baſil. Hom. 4. Hex. Jerom uyon Eccleſ.1. 
Damaſc. lib. 2. de fid.orth. c. 9. Hugs de S. Vit. upon Gen. Dioay/. 
upon Prov.s. &c. 

The manner of the Seas conveyance or paflage to che innermoſt 
parts of the earth is by ſcrewing, prefling, and penetrating through 
the lowermoſt pars ; for there the Sea is mott porent, exerciting 
irs weighe refracted ro the ficdes, whereas atop 13 15 roo weak, of 
wereir firong enough, it would break forth before it had paſſed any 
conſiderable way. Beſides its own weight the faleneſs of the Sea 
doth very much conduce to the intending of us force; for theſe 
falin particles afe apc to undergo a Sridag end onciag prefſuce. 

VIL.: Places, ther are bordering upon theSea, are alwaies.and 

. Uuuu every 
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every where caſt up into hign hills or mountains, becauſe they re. 
ceive the fir impulſe of the Sea waters underneatn ; 
Hence it is, - that every where about , the Colts are en- 
compaſled by bills. Mountains are oft higher and greater within 
the Land than near the Sea, becaulc they are raiſed by the meeting 
of great quantities of water impelled from two Seas ; So the Alpes 
are calt up by the water impelled £07 the Venetian Gulph of tbe 
one fide, and the Tyrrhenan Sea of the other, bo:h mee.ing undec 
them. The Peak of Texeriffe is thrulf up to the height of three- 
ſcore mils througn caſting up all chat ground, into whoſe room 4 
great depth of water is ſucceeded undermining it all abour. The 
Ill :nd Ferre is not irrigated atop with any fiuent moiſture, as 
L.ke, River, or Springs (except only wich the abundant droppings 
of a tree drawing moitture from a great depth, or by colleQting che 
dew of the air, which ſufkceth to quench che thickt of all che Inha- 
bitancs and their Catrel ;) becaule conſiſting throughout of high 
Mountains, their ſand lying very cloſe deep, and heavy, doth ce- 
tain the water underneath chem. 

The earth is much more depreſſed under the torrid Zone, and 
as much more raiſed towards the Poles, becauſe the Ocean being ga- 
thered into a valt body under the foremencioned Zone depreſſech all 
the land unde- it and neat to it With one collected and waited force 
of weight towards the Poles, which doth undoubtedly aſſure me 
that under both Poles Artick and Amarcick. the firm land doth 
flick our far above the waters.: And queltionleſs Greenland is pro» 
traced quite throughout the Northern polar Region. 

The Mountain Ser Leone in «&1hiopsa bearing up tothe height 
of the clouds (wherewich the topis alwaies beſet,) alchough raiſed 
within the torrid Zone, is ſuftulced by s great gulph colle&ed 
through the meeting of two or More parts of the Sea under ground; 


And whole 4frice ſeems to be inflated inco high mountains from” 


the limirs of «/£gype until che fartheſt part of the Arlevtich moon- 
rain through communication of Lakes, which again ariſe out of the 
concourſe of waters propelled from che Medicerranern, Erwbrean, 
£&-hiopian, and Arlancick Seas. Arabia is likewiſe lofty through 
hills vaunting upon warers immitted from the Per ſian und Arabs 
Gu 


Maſcevia 0d Liekwavia are fot che groxter Par Ghompia 
Countries, becauſe their foal 18 too much oakt far to be raiſed up 
wWco 
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into hills, 2, By reaſon of the multiphary of Lakes and Rivers, 
through which che ſubcerrancous waters are vented. 

Sweden, Norway, Scania ure Very abundantly watered wich Lakes 
and Kivers z the ray upon thoſe Coalts exceeds in depth the lengrh 
of Ships Cables ; The reaſon ws becauſe thoſe waters are very much 
intended in their preſſure downwards through the vaſt num- 
ber of cold and froity minime's raining down from the North 
Pole. 

V11I, Before 1 digrefy fromche ſubjeRt of this Chapter I am only 
to ſhew you the pathbilicy of Marin waters their preſſure our from 
the depth of the Ocean in to the innermalt parrs of the earth. This 
I (hall ealily accompliſh ig mentioning, that che farce of freſh wa- 
ters wichin the land have moulded chrough the ground che length 
of many Leagues ; ifſo, the ſame is much more polbble to (alc wa- 
ter. The River Niger bores through a heavy, denſe and deep 

ound the h of 6e miles, before ic evacuates it felf into che 

ke Bone, The River Nabe doth likewiſe force a Cavern many 
miles long inco the earch. The Spaniards vaune exceſlively of a long 
Bridge, whereon ten thouſand Goats and Sheep reap their paſture, 
and is nothing elſe but the paſſing of the River Azas ( alias Gua- 
diane) the dimenſion of 8 or g Leagues underground, beginning 
to diſappear near Aedeling The Tigrw runs her ſelf under ground an 
one fide of che mount Taww,and comes up again 6n the 0: her fide, 
and beyond the Lake Thorpes hides ic ſelf again wichin the earch 18 
miles further. Camden in his Brizamnia makes obſervation of the Ri- 
ver Mole in Sarrey diving under ground near white hill, and ap- 
pearing again a mule or two thence neat Letberbed bridge. Hiſtori- 
ans tell us chat the Eo—— ound as fat as $5- 
cily, where With ics appearance makes ch01 a NEW Name, viz. 
Arethaſa, fxrmous for guiping up 6f offals,that had been calt inco che 
A ar the Olimpick Games uſual every aifih year, The De- 
»w runs ſome miles under, ground, before it flows into the Seve. 
Upon the trop of che mount Stella is a certain Lake near 12. Leagues 
diftant from the Sea, which gfe vomits up wracks of Ships, thacwere 
calt away at Sea- 
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CHAP. XII, 


Of the cauſes of the effes produced by 
Fountains. 


1. Whence ſome Fountains are deleterions ; The cauſe of the effel of 
the Fountain Leche, of Cea,Lincyltis, Aravia ; The cauſes of farcun- 
dation and of rendring barren of other Fountains ; The cauſes of the 
properties of the Fountain of the Sun, of the Eleufinian waters,of the 
Foumams of Illyrium, Epyrus, Cyreniaca, Arcadia, the Holy 
Croſs, vibaris, Lycos, of the wnitions Fonmain of Rome,and Jacobs 
F ount arr. n 

2. The cauſes of the effefis of Ipſum and Barner Wells. 

7. Fhence the vertmes of the Spaw waters are derived. 

4. Of the formal cauſe: of Baths. 


I. Þ bo Fountains of Thrace, Arcadia, Sarmatia, Armenia; 

Lydia, and Sicihaare deleterious chrough the permixtion of 

crude arſernical juyces, tranſpirirg out of rhe earth. The ſame 

cauſes operate the ſame effeAs in the Founts of Welchenſtein, V+ 

lemia, Beroſms, & c. The Lethe of Baotra owes 1ts ettects to crude 

Mercurial vapours immixt within its ſubltance > Anocher in the 

ſame Countrey produceth a contrary etteR chrough a ſuccinous cx- 
halation. The Fountains of Cee and Suſe differ linke in cauſalicy 
from the Lethe, The Lincyſtis inebriates the brain chrough reple- 
tion by ſulphurous exhalations. The Fountain of Aramis makes uſe 
of crude nitrous juyces for the accomplithing of ics effets. The 
Fountain, which Selimss affirms to conduce to farcundity, muſt be 
a thorowly attenuated and welb concocted water, like ro that of the 
Nile. The other oppoſie to this in operation mult be very Satur- 
nal. A ſulphureous Nicre, of a mixture of Sulphur and Nitre inco 
one cloſe juyce, diſperſed rhrough the waters of the Fountain ob the 
Sun among the Garawenes, renders them very cold inthe day time, 
becauſe the Nitre chen predominating condenſeth and incraſſates 
the waters, che more becauſe ics ſulphareous parts, which doother- 
wiſerarche them,are through.cheSuns beams excratted,diſunired, and roar 
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diſperſed : Whereas in the night ſeaſon rhe ſulphureous parts, be- 
n g united through the condenling cold of the night and conden- 
(ation of the nitrous particles, turn into an internal flame, cauſing 
thac fervenc heat. The E lewfinian waters are irritated to a fermenta- 
tion. of heterogeneous mineral juyces rhrough the percuſſion of the 
ar by a ſharp muſical firing, whereby chrough continuation' the 
waters are likewiſe percuiled and its comemtaltirred. In the ſame 
manner is the next related fountain caſt into an exeſtuation through * 
the (hrill acute vibrating and penetrating percuſſion of the air by 
the lips, whereas the walking about (birring the air bur obcuſely can- 
not effect ſuch a penetrarive or acute motion, The Fountain of 
Idyrimms contains (ecret Vitriolat ſulphureous Games within irs ſub- 
ſince, whereby ir proves ſo conſuming. The Fountains of Epyres 
and Cyreniacs vary in heat, by reaſon of rhe greater or leſſer diſper- 
king and racefying, or unting and conJenhing of their ſulphureous 
mes. Springs remain cool in the Sumner chrough che rarefaRi- 
on of cheir fiery ſpicics exhiling and paſting our of che ground in 
the Summer 3 chey produce a {mail warmth through the conden- 
ſation of their igneous particles inthe Winter. That Fountain 
of Arcadia exerciſeih ſuch a penerrable concentrating force upon 
Gold and Silver through the quanticy and —_— its nitrous 
frirics, which are only obtuſed by a Mules hoof, through the Lenror 
and obcuſen:(s of irs body, and therefore may [my es" 
ioit. The Fountain of the Holy Croſs appears red through che ad- 
mixcure of red bole. The overflowing of Fountains for a certain 
ſpace depends upon the prefiure of a gre:cer quantity of warer thi- 
ther, which in che Summer time my prove more copious throvg' 
the atrenuation of the water andrarefattion of the earth, Tre rea- 
ſon of their detumeſcence at. er their replerion is the waters further 
impreſſion rowards other parts, or repreſſion thither whence they 
came, through the expiration of the air flatuokties ove the mouths 
of the Fount , whence the earths gravity depreſſeth them bick 
pain. Thoſe that increaſe and decreaſe with the courſe of the 
Moon, or rather of the Ocean, vary p_— the change of the uni- 
verſal Tides,vf which hath beer» ſufficiently treated above. Touch- 
ing the Lirhopoerick vertue of waters, it is much ing with 
that of the earth, of which above. The Sibaris h ſneezing 
through its acre and vitriolat ſpirics. Some waters are apr tochange 
dcſpoftion 


the temperament of the body into acold or phlegmatick 
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cauſing the hair of Cartel to be protruded with a faire colour; others 
into a cholerick habic, caufing the hair to be of a reddiſh colour, 
The Fountain Lycos is unRtious, and therefore ſerverh to burn in q 
Lamp. Whether to adſcribathe egurgitation of that oyly Spring, 
diſcovered near the Incarnation of our Saviour, to the collection of 
unRious exhalatipns permilted- with water, or toa miracle, both 
being poſlible, I leave ta the inclination of your belief : Bur the 
diſcloting of a falſe (wearer ( if there be a Fountain of that vertue) 
is an extraordinary impreſhon of God upon the watert3. Jacobs 
Fountain chargeth in colour and motion through the fermentation 
of various herercgereovs bodies contained Within ic, p | 

II.Wells are dittivguſhed from Fountatns,in that the former do 
oft appe1r ing plain or valley,as the foor of a hill, &are (ubjeR ro hill 
up and after to be dried up again ; Neither dothey ſpout out water 
with a force like unto Fountains. /pſams and Barver Wells operate 
their effets through a thick Chalchamtons or Viiriolat juyce, which 
through its ſulpbureous particles irricates the belly to excretion, and 
th its ſubtiller ſpirits rourine. By the way you muſt nor ima- 
gine that their admixture 1s right andtrue VIrriol ; for in diftillati- 
on by the colour of the ſubfidence ic doth appear otherwiſe : Nei- 
ther is the taſte a perfeQt vicriolat talte, or their operation ſo nauſe- 
ous as Vitriol diflolved in water. Beſides thoſe juyces are indiſpo- 
ſed eo concretion into Vitriol, fincetheſe are more ſulphureous and 
leſs digeſted: Nevertheleſs chey are ſomwhat like to Vitriol in rafle, 
ag. grayneſs of colour,as being neareſt ro green. Although 
the main effect is adſcribed to a Virriolat like juyce, it Mpþders not 
but chat ſome Ferrugineous and Aluminous - juyces may be com- 
mixt with them: Tanbridge waters are impregnated with a thin 
chalchantous ſpirir,wherby they are uſually pierced through with the 

- urine, except in ſome delicate fine bodies, whoſe belles parrake 
likewiſe of cheir effeR. 

III, Among the Spay waters as Powbout and Savenier agree in 
vertue with thoſe of Tunbridge ſo likewiſe in their cauſes; And 
Geronſter —_ um.Nevertheleſs Hendricw vas Heer doth not fors 
bear,lib.de Acid. Spader.cep.y. imputing their effeAs tored Chalck, 
Which he found, together with ſome and a lirtle Vicriol, upon 
the bottom of the body of the Scill after diftillation of the waters. 
I wonder how he gueſſed thoſe ſubRances ſo readily, which hed no- 
thing in them like to the ſaid bodies but their colour. BEN ons 
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red chalck be named the mother of Iron: A wiſe ſaying. In 
effe&t thoſe ſabhdences were nothing elſe bur the capur mortuwns 
ſubciller parts 


of the forementioned chalchantous juyces, whoſe 
being abſtratea and exhaled lefe che courſer infipid, like ro what 
the caput mortuwns of Vitriol uſerh to be. But pray who ever knew 
red Chalck or Oket ro be eccoprotick or diureack? Particularly he 
found Gereuſter to leave dregs, which being caſt upon a red 
lon would not yield to liquefation ; Ergoit mnlt be (ieel he con- 
duded. Neicher would his Oker or Chalk have melted preſently, 
becauſe chey were deprived of cheir Sulphur. But will che infuGon 
of Sreel purge by fool and urine like choſe waters ? Certainly no. 
Ergo their purgarive ingredienc mult have been a crude chal- 
chantous juyce. =. 

F afopins beyond him atreſts ro hive found Alhme, Salr, geen 
Vitriol, Plaiſtet, Marble and chalk in choſe waters, which chey 
cal Phyſical wacers: a meer gueſs,theſe pattaking innoching but co- 
lour, and ſcarce that, with the forenamed Minerals. Doubcieſs na- 
ture had never intended them for (ach bodies, 

Touching the commitiions of theſe juyces with che waters, they 
fo immediately mix.with chem as ſoon as they are exhaled our of 
the earth,which had chey been intended for thoſe pretended kind of 
Miner1ls, natute would have lockr them up in a watrias | 


IV.Baths cerive their natures from the actual hiddeh flames of 


thick and denſe ſulphureous and chalky matter,. che proportion of” 


which do cauſe a greatÞr or lefſer ebullicion. 
The waters of che =— —_— our of the Alpes breed 
ſuch cotgeſtions under the throat through a permixcute of coagute- 
ind crafting particles, to wir, of tmicrous juyces. L 

ouching rhe other properties of Rivers we'ttave already creaced: 

of. theft, and therefore judpe thei repetition needleſs. 


—_—.. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the various Taſtes, Smells, Congelation 
and Choice of Water. 


1. Varxn taſtes of ſeveral Laker, Fonntain and Rrver waters. 

2. The diver: ſents of waters. 

3. Thecauſes of the ſaid taftes. That the ſaltneſs of the Sears wt ge 
ner ated by the broyling heat of the Suxw. T he Amtbers opinion. 

4» The cauſes of the ſents of Waters. 

5. What Ice #, the cauſedf it, and manner of its gener ation. Why ſome 

_ are leſs expoſed to froſts than others that are nearer tothe 


6. The differences of freſts. «froft doth uſually begin and end with 
the change of the Moon. 0 NY | 

7. Fhe original or rice of froſty minims. Why freſh waters are apteſt ts 
be frozen. How it © peſſble for the Sea to be frouen. 

$. What waters are the beſt and the worſt : the reaſont of their excel- 
lency and badneſs. 


I, VV *< beſides its own natural re, of which we have 

ſpoken above, is diſtinguiſhed by the variety of ad- 
venticious taſts, viz. ſome are ſharp and ſowre, as the Sevemer, 
Tunbridge waters, and thoſe near Gepinges in Suevie and others 
near Lyneeftas in Macedexia. Others are of a ſweet talte as thew- 
rer of the River Himera in Ficilyz Thoſe of che River Liperwhave 
a fat taſte. Some warers in the Iſles Andres, Naxos, and Paphlage 
ma do tafte like wine. 

The waters of the Fountain Campeixs are bicter, and flowing into 
che river Hipanic in Pontus infeRts it with che ſame taſte, There 
are other fountains berween the N;& and the red Sea that = 
with the former in caſte, likewiſe thoſe of Sihicia near Corycins. 
pit waters of Galnicess are acerbous. The ſalt raſte of waters is 
unknown-to none fince the Ocean is pregnant enough with ir.Some 
inlatd Lites and Fountains are of the ſame caſte, viz. by 

Sie: 
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Gift ;where che Syn 


Sicrlia, the Concanican, Agri 
Gela, There is another calied ws of che ſame reliſh be. 
rween Lexcades and the Ambrecias Gulph. The Taw in Phrygia, 
Thepetis in Babylenia, Aſphaltites in Pudee, Sputa in Media Arro- 
pacia, Mantianss in Armenia, one in C near Cumums, another 
be:ween Laodices and Apamia, Wo in #, another near the 
Like Aeotw, and that of Tavgen, Forrien, belides many mote are all 
of a ſalriſh taſte, Touching Fountains there is one in Narbene ex- 
ceeding the Sea in (alrneſs. There are fix more of the ſame rafte 
near che Adriatick gulph, wheteir bends cowards Aguilera ; belides 


- ſeveral orher ſalr pits in [raly, [Uyris, Cappadecia, & c. 


1I, Waters vary no leſs1n cheir ſent ; Some ſinking, as the Lake 
berween Ledicee and Apamia, the Fountain among the Phaliſcs, 
another near Levca in Calabria, and thoſe rivulets near the Like 


<Aſphalrites Fc, Others give a ſweet ſent as the Fountain of Cabare 


- Meſoprtamia. The Pic Methone in Peloponeſms ſmells like 2 
Ve. 
II. Next let me make addreſs ro the cauſes of thele qualities : A 
ſharp rafle is derived from thoſe acute and Virriolate particles im- 
mixr inthe water. A ſweer taſte is produced inwarer through an 
exi& aerial mixtion or percoQion with ir. The waters of Paphle- 
4 afford a vinous caſte rhrough the admixture of cartareous exha- 
ations, or ſuch as are like to the mixture of Tartar of wine. Birter- 
neſs flows from adult terreſtrial particles admixt ro waters. Alumi- 
nous exhalations diſperſed through water-render it acerbous. The 
Caltneſs of rhe Sea and other Inland waters is communitared ro 
them from the admixture of falriſh particles exhaling out of che 
mud. Tovching the generation of ſalt andits mixtion I haveinſer- 
ted my opinion above, I ſhall here only have a word or rwo with 
thoſe that fare the Sun the efficient cauſe of che ſaid (alciſh parti- 
tes, broyling and aduring thoſe exhalations contained with the 
body” of the warers ; whence they afſert the ſuperficial parts 
vf the Set to be more falriſh thin the lower ew of "ir, becaoſe 
theSutis hearis' more vigorous there. If the broyling Sun be the 
efficient, whence is ir then that ſgrme Lakes-and Fountains are very 
har caſt its adyring beattts? 
improbable, rhat ſo v:ſ> a number of ſaltiſh porei- 
ticles ſhould be ge in the tofrid Zone, ( where che Sun 
*doilforly broyle Jas to infebt rhe worers within che polars, that 
: 
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are ſo remore thence :, How chen is it, chat the waters prove as 
ſalriſh chere, where the cold is as pocent as the heat elſewhere, 
in Greenland t Or ablurdly ſuppoking the Sea to be ſo far commu. 
nicative of its {avour, why doh it nat obcain a of changin 
thoſe ſweet waters, which it is conſtrained to 7 wichin irbaeh 
A: thoſe, which Colmmbus relates to have found in the America 
Sea, near tothe road of the Drakes head : Moreover he atteſts to 
have Ciled through freſh water a hundred and four Leagues far in 
the North Sea. Pliny, lib. 2. c. 103, affirms the ſame, wa. tobave 
diſcovered freſh water near Aradws in the Mediterranean, and 
others by the Chaledowian Iilands. And m 46. 6. c. 17, be reports 
that Alexander Magnus had drank a draught of Sea water that 
was freſh, and that P when he was employed againtt Mitbr;- 
dates (hould have taſted of the Game. 

3. The Occan being alwaies in ſuch an agication cannot be a fic 
warix to concreale or unite ſuch mixtures. 

4. The broyling Sun doth rather render ſalt waters, freſh as hath 
been | among Seamen by ex>olang pails of Sea water up- 
en the deck to the torrid Sun under the Line, which after a while 
fanding do become much freſher. An. open heat doubtleſs ſooner 
diſſolves a mixcure than ic generates one; for boyl Sea-water long 
en the fire, and ic will grow freſh ; or diſtillic,and you will God he 
ſimeecffeR, Beyond all ſcruple theſe (altiſh particles muſt be united 
into ſuch mixtures out of earth proportioned to the other Elemencs 
in a Cloſe place or marrix ( yer not ſo cloſe as to concreaſe them 
into 2 fixed ſubterraneous or mineral } whoſe coldnefs doth 
adaQ, impadt, and bind che ſaid Elements into an union and mix- 
ere, which through defe& of an entre cloſeneſs do ſoon exhale or 

ire. In a word, the ſalcneſs of the Sea is generated withinics 
mud, whoſe cloſeneſs impacts and coagulares the exhalations of 
the earth into ſalin particles, whence they are ſoon difturbed 
through the motion of che Sea, and the attracting bear of the Sunz 
Hence ic is, that old mud, clay, and fuch like bod prove general» 
«be 10 ſo thac the Sun adds liucle excepting in the flirring up of 


ſaid exhalations.. And t 


waters greater ſalrneſs atop than wn, is Ing 3 for che Sea 


s much fuller of ſalt belowthan above, its weight. Ne- 
vertbeleſs the Sea doch rafte. marefaltilh: atop than. below, becauſe 
ie (ubtiller pacts af the Salt ce auracted of forced by the begs of 
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; the Sun row1rds the top, EO InG there are apt to {irike che | 
 fongue more piercing than otherwaies,” Bur whence theſe freſh wa- - 
rers do burſt upinto the Sea is worth our inquiry: To reſolve you, you 
muſtknow that the earth in many place#under water is raiſed up in- 
to hills, or (hallows analogal co chem, whoſe earch atop lying very 
cloſe doth hinder the water above it from paſling, eſpecially in the 
Northern Climate, where the Sea is ſomewhat thicker than under 
the Line: but is nevertheleſs burſted through propulfion of the wa - 
ters underneath, which evacuated into the bedy of rhe Sez do cauſe 
that extent of freſh water wichour ſuffering chemſelves ro be infet-. 
ed with the Salrnefſs of rhe Sea, becauſe the Sex-water is ſo thick and 
cloſs, that ic excepts the Freſh water from making an irrvption 
mo its continuity : Hence ir is, that the River of the Amiizons, 
beſides many others altnough irrupring into the Sea many Leagues 
fir, yeris maintained impollured and freſh. Bur why thoſe fin 
particles ſhould be genetared neat to thoſe freſh ſprings, and noe 
doſe abour them may ſeem ſtrange : Ic is e one ground is 
muddy and _ to generate (alr, the ocher abour the ſaid 
ſpring is ſandy, dry * ( as ir were )and cloſe, and not at all maſhr * Thar is 
croogh as mud is, The Sea-warer depoſerh its (alrneſs in being wnderncach 
percolated chrough the earth ſuffering the ſubciller parts alone of the ry 
waters to paſs, bur keeping back the groſler and ſatin ones. borne} af q 
IV. S:ncs are materiared out of the ſubciller parrs of the mat- 4, ,oarh of | 
rer effecting taſtes ; wherefore all warers, that are diſcernable by the water 
raftes, Emic their ſubciller parts for ſenes g but of chis abundancly avop, 
before, whicher I Tuft dire& my Reader. / 
V. tee is water congealed, or incraſſated, indurared, ' or rather | 
reduced to its natural Rare, That which congeales rhe warer or re- 
duces ic roits nacural Rare is the abſence or expulſion of choſe Ele- 4 
ments, that render ir fluid, viz. fire and air. Theſe are expelled 
minime's falling down from the Poles, and con ng or 
ſqueezing them both our of the body of warer, whence it 1s alio 
thac all warers ſwell th the froſt, vr. through their repletion 
with the [rid avinimwe's. Theſe are nothing but Unites or porncs of 
earth edunited to ſo many unites of water freed within cheir body 
from all air and fire, and derruded from the Polars rowards the 
earth, whicher ' they are vigorouſly forced down in'a very cloſe or- ” 
der ' itjeo the Surface of che waters, where arriving they | 
preſs our the” air and fire , —_ _ F. 
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the water cleave ally to one another abour thoſe 


winimed 7, which in tbeic pafling cauſe a vebe- 
, and lighting upoe our tact make us give them 
the rame of cold ( becauſe rhey comprels eur excernal parts with 
a ſmart continuous 100 ; ) thence falling upon the warer 
(if in a mal quintity only )co thicken it alictlejf ina greater do ſors 
cibly expel the air and fire, which being expelled 2 conc:etion of 
the water near its Surface muſt naturally follow. If now it grows 
no colder, and chat theſe wvimiane « fall in nogreater quanticy, the 
Ice continues at a Rand ; butif otherwiſe, then it procecds t& 4 
greater induration and a larger concretion: And the deeper the 
waters do thicken, the more acuce the cold mult be, or the grea- 
ter quantity of acute and denſe minieme's malt follow for to further 
and conrinuate the Nid concrenon, becauſe unleſs they are acurer 
than the former, they will not be minureenough to pals the (mall 
porofities remaining in the Surface of the Ice. Ice {mummeth arcp 
the warer, as long as it freezerh, not becauſe ir1s lels weighty, (ior 
it is heavier ; ) but becauſe its continuity and concretion together 
wihrhe ſupport of the air tending from che ground of the waters 
towards its own Element do detuin fn, When it chawes the Ice 
finks down, becauſe it 1s ſomewhat diſcontinued and melied, and 
by reaſon of the ſame proportion of air deſcending and bearing 
down upon it,that was aſcended before. Norwi hitanding the thaw 
people do oft complai = am cold two or three daies afeer, and 
eſpecially in their feer, which is nothing elſe bur the ſame froſty 
wmima's repriling our of the earth and water towards the Element 
of air for to give way tothe melting entring air and fire. 

The froſty mumiane”; that begin to fall wich a red Evening sky de- 
noting the clearneſs of theair and paſlage, do” oft bring « furious 
cold with them,becauſe frading no obliruction they fall yery denie- 
ly and acutely upon us; but thoſe, that fall through a doudy ir 
ſeidom cauſe violent colds, becauſe they are partly detained by the 
ſame clouds : Henceir is, char moſt Countries, that are beſer wich 
water ( as Wands, peninſuls, Fr. ) and thence attain tos nebu» 
Jous air, are warmer, than other Countries alcbough the former be 
remorer from the Echpcick than theſe becauſe their clouds obltru 
and detain a part of the frofty wwnans's, and break thereit in their. 
mango downwards : Whntoinls ib mg Baer bated: 
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the Winter than molt pats of Framewor ulrhough bock 
= sf « leſs Nombera declination thenie, Thelame couds do 


On ayers we ewes oy be 
ing, whence it is alſo leſs hot bere chan in the 

, ho wonder ther, if G do fo much ex oll chis 
for the temperature of irs Climacre. | 

Vi. This language is ſupplied with a very ape diftinRtion of froſts, 
viz, 2 black, froſt, 2 gray,and 2 white froff, | 

The firit of theſe 1s telt robe of the greareſt fury, infomuch char 
Fic proverh for any time lafling, it deads the roow of plancs 
md old rrees, kills all Vernane, and penetrates trouph th vety 
gr i off 16998 of Animls,] and depth of Rivers, Ir us vio- 
lence from the excream number of the deicending frofty minnma't, 
whoſe denſity makes the Skies even look black again. 

A gray froſt is berween a black and white one, confilting like- 
wiſe of a denſe proportion of deſcending ww:nims's, 

A white froſt is the incraflation of vapours in the lowermoſt 
region of the air, At theſe a black frolt is of che leaſt con- 
tinvance, becauſe the froity mind's tumbling down in fuch valt 
quancities are ſoon purged our of the air. 

Here may be inquired, why 4 frott uſually begins and ends with - 
the change of the Moon. For ſolving of this, yournuft obſerve;, 
that che cauſes of the decidence ae, 

1, Their great number. 

2. Theirrongregating or congreſs, 

Touching the fictt, unleſs their number is proportionable to bore 
and 


through the over-powering of the clouds : Wherefore it is neceſſ3- 
ry a great | AT be united into heaps, and ſo make their 
way t . 

Tor incipal caaſes add this adjuvant one, viz. The com- 
preſſion of the Moon, (he at her changes driving the froſly meun;- 
wa's more forcibly towards the Poles, through which impulfion 
they are wichal one \#he-other and united into 2 
body, whence it 18 that they at umes do of cake rheir begin- 
ning of decidence. a the Moos oeas the ſame terms impel- 
ling the clouds and thick air tuber dos prove as frequent an 


Wis 


$ * chrough the douds and refiftance of the air cheyare on- * Or racher 


of deſceniion for to cauſe 4 congetation : - and akhough their @ REP 


dumber be great and diſperſed, they are nevercheleſs rectuined >. 
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diſperlang thoſe froity winume's, eſpecially if rruch dimj. 
mhed of their body chrough preceding decidencies. Moreover theſe 
frotly waime';although they are ſomerimes broken & diſperſed in 
theic decadence the (aid impulſes, yer ſometimes they dg 
recover a body,and make 2 new irruption downwards : And chenge 
it is, that oft cies a frolt holds for a day or ewo, then thaws for us 
, and afrerwards returns to freezing again. 
Tit. In the next place I am to (ec down the original and riceof 
cheſe fray anininwe's, You may ealily apprebend,thac the Sun in the 
Torrid Zone and ſomewnat jn the temperate one doth we raiſe 
water 
> da hen air, next fire and earch ) which through the durnal morion 
the air, are carried along from Eaſt co Welt. And through di 
om —_— ſucceſions of new v s they are compelled ro dank ry. 
SR preceding ones towards the Poles, whither they ſeen moſt ro rend 
as you may chrough the diſpoktion of water and earth contained within thoſe 
read in he y.rgurs, and the greacer force of the heavens driving then towards 
next Chap- [+ Poles 28 the weaker places, (for there motion is leaf! odſerved,) 
—_ where being arrived, are by the privative coldneſs of tha Re. 
to ſree themſelves of the fire and air ; the water now 
cleaving co the carth and divided into millions upon "millions of 
ad make up a denſe body, whence through the depreflion 
of the air they are devolved down to the earth. 

Waters, that are leaſt in motion, leſs fiery and aerial, are moſt 
diſpoſed to concretion : Hence freſh waters «re apreſt to be fro- 
zen : Whereas the Sex is ſeldom reduced to concretion, becauſe 
of ics conrinual motion expelling the froſty minims”; 25 faſt ax rhey 
are received, or precipating them to the borrom, or by melting 
their body he oo Gag Galin and acrial particles contai 
wichin ic. Nocwithſtanding is the Sea ro concretion in 
ſome Climares, viz. wichin che Polars, you have the Oce- 
anus Glacials or Icy Ocean, whoſe Ice is in ſome places 60 or 86 
fachom deep, in others reaching from the bottom of che Sea to 
the rop ; inſomuch that the cops of many of thoſe Icy mouncains. 
Rick our as far the Surface of the liquid Sea, 25 the ſame Saas, 
deep underneath : The properties of that Ice is to be dear 
cranſparent like glaſs. doth likewiſe make mention of 
freezing of the Beiphorus, (0 Boda lib. de natur. rev. c. g. writes 
wichin a daies (ail from the Iſle T yis towards the North the Sea 


frozen. 


+ And like- a vaſt cumber and quantity of vapours ®, ( conhilting of mol 
wiſe 
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02en. O's Adage. cells us of the Gebich Sea being frozen tr 
Jar chis hapneth, becauſe che Sea thereabout may be deprived of 

ſakneſs, ( yea ſome aflert, that thoſe mountains &f bee are 

i freſh water concreaſed ) which being precipitated ro the bot- 
wa through the denſity of the froity minund'; conſtantly deſcend- 
ng bike ſho vers under che Pole, the remiining Surficeof freſh wa- 
er is ſ©0n congealed, Before I cloſe this Paragraph, I ſhall only 
aide the cauſe of a (trange paſhon defalling the Glacial Sea, where 
hmectimes of a __ and 1N a Moment 2 wy ns nn of Ice 
smcled away, ca a dangerous current, ting of carry1 
way man oy Gy mon rr earns & The Suſe of ho 
jy not che brogling and meling h-at of the Sun, for the Survis ne- 
x ſokind there, bur the union of thoſe hery alin particles, pre- 
dpicared ( 25 we told you above) by the frolty aware down into 
the mud, w hence working er burfbrg wich an uniced condenſed 
kece u>wards do occ1fhon ſuch ſudden degelrnons, 

Vin. Laſtly, Waers in reſpect of wholſonneſs differ very 
wch in excellency and choice : Spring water, and thoſe of Rivers 
ze commended above others of Pools, Lakes, and Pic waters, be- 
auſe theſe latter chrongh their Randing thil contract a muddineſs 
ad filch oat of the earth, andTomerimes noxious parcicles co gu- 
laed out of exhilations ctranſpiring our the ſaid mud ; befides 
that rhey are Giſpoſed to purrefieons through the abundance of 

in bo lies, procruding venomous herbs, and generating Toads,. 

s, Leeches, Sauls, Ecles, and other flehby Inſects. Snow wa- 

ers are no leſs noxious than the former, becanſe of their crudiry,, 
mroſcy, and thickneſs. Waters gathered and kept in! a Leaden Ci. 
tern through Lexden or Tin (pours are crude and windy, becauſe 
nent the cold region of the air 5 Moteover as Galts 
&hb well excepr, they concract a pernicious qualityfrom the Lead. 
Wherefore Fountain or River waters carry-the bell before chem 
Ml; buc which of theſe ewo excellscheqcher we muſt next diſtin- 
piſh. Founcain waters, as they ſpring out of the mountains, are 
x filled wich wind and earthy ame s, and therefore muſt 
aſe the wa rough their rapid rene poſe choſe earch 

the waters their rapi thoſe earthy 

| wind) Re hey Geng deny id cham ane 

Tnc21ng 1, and are arenuated and clarified through the 

as , and laſtly depole their dregs imo the earth through: 
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being rained through its denſe and clear ſands. And theſe 
there is a great difference ; thoſe that rake their rice from a anding 
water or e-Lake, and flow through a muddy ground are much infer. 


.our to many fountain Waters. Bur others, that ftzeam rapidly from 


a brighe fountain and take their courſe through a pure ſandy or 
velly ground, and meer the Eaſt, Sun _—_ bet. Fran fl 
in hot Coun:ries, where the air 1s clear, are preferre1 before othery 
in.cold Climats.: Hence Rivers of a Continent take place, before 
thoſe of an Illand, becauſe the latter is generally beſet with a nubi. 
Jous air, filling the (214 waters with mud, and keeping off the rayes 
of the Sun from concacting them: W heretore River waters in the 
Southealt parts ot France are eſteemed before any in Exgland ; thoſe 
of the Sourheali parts of Spas before others of the fame Conti- 
nent, where the River Tageis much extolled for its wholſomeneſs 
of water; In Per fla the C attords the belt waters; In /»dis the 
Ganges, &c.The Rivers of T, affords the beſt water in # 
bur furcher up-towards the Yoodmnengers Gallows & Oxford; not about ' 
Londen where the ground is tnuddy, behdes that it is infected 
the Tides Glowing out of the Sea with many ſalciſh particles, dirr, 
dung, carkefſes,G'c. There muſt allo notice be taken of the rice of 
a River,viz. That ic do not ſpring oat of a Mine ; and of the Coun- 
cries through which it paſſerh, yherber Chalky,Gravelly,or Clayiſh, F 
In ſamma wuers,that are the lighteſt,thinneſt,cleareft and moſt lim- 
id,of no tangue,bur of a ſweet & pleafing relliſh, are the beſt, 
be ag_ waters is known by weighing one with the other in 
Scales : By lecung them run through a ſmall Geve or thick cloſe lit | 1 
nen-cheir renuity 1s known by ing them 
whereof that which drops the leaſt drops and makes the 
ſplarch is che ſubrilleſt ; by ciflcon, boyhng, dfſolving Salt of 
gw them 3 by their ſhaking, {malneſs, and number of inns} 
by che ſwimming of a piece of wood in them, wiz. that wherein it 
{mimmeth deepeR is the lighteſt and thinneſt, cc. 
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anih. I heme How it was freed from the oppretſion of 

t him- y Elements I formerly declared. The remainder i is © 7 =. 4 

e beſt, of us commeree wth the naghbourzing Elements, co ceags 6 


her in Exith, Water, and Fire. Daily obferuztions make appear tows, char 
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I water, as from a ſolidity to reduce ig toe perfet fluort And 
though che body of. air (as L bave Rated before ) is of that ſoftneſs, 
yer chrough ſucceſlion of " itFpares and want of vacuiies, wherein 
to conyey it (elf, it cannor yieldro any conipreſſion into ic ſelf, but 
being ſuctelſwely back: by-rs own parts and rhoſe of fire, is-ta. 

ible of working the ſame effects, which che hardeſt body can,” 
t now ſuppoſing the air to have accompliſhr irs aime, let us in, 
quire what motion it would then exerciſe ? Certainly of it”felf ng 
other bue us continuous hbgbrneſs, whereby. ic would maintain inh 
parts diffuſed from irs own center into the greateſt cenuity imagi- 
nable- Iakewiſe the ocber Elements would exerciſe no other ation, 
bu: the ns _ _— =_ teltdenfry,craffiruce, 
. or agiey,and char t the uſe of their tormal contiguous weig hr 
continuous weight, &contiguous levity;and as the earth through her: * 
concentration wouldnot leave the Circumference, ak hough rend.- 
ing bence hither ;_ ſo neither would the hight Elements deſere their 
Gencer ulthough moving thence hither. Wherefore les me adver- 
tive you in tie not to miltake my former definitions of Levity, or 
Gravity, implying the former tro move from its Cter to the Cir- 
cumference ;-chat tomove here from the Center is not to lghve ir; 
bye to move.thenceasfrom 2 Baſs : 'Bft now the air being difpoſ- 
ſ@ſt os irs genuine Center is forced ro make uſe of a violent Cen- 
cer, firuared abour rhe axrream parts of the earth and water, and 
thence-irs parts do take their ongirfal rgthe circumference, nor 
leyving»rherr force in the mean while of 2 violencly down-- 
wares. Here-may be inquired, way the air; ſeeming (6 far power- 
© fybabove the carrhand water (borhin extent of compaſrand ener- 
tp cgacuvicy of parrs)-char 1ts exrream ſubtiliry ſhould ſeem more 
' "chathpotenc enough copervade & diſpofieſs that (mall clot of water 
and eerch,doth-noe become victorious. I reſolve The of 
the aiv4s muchreſracted chrough having ics Center For | Y al 
i doth canhit) divided into that dimenſion, which the 
Ci earth and water do make ; or otherwiſe it would 
ſoon he fmall foorb1] our of -ics place, and make no more of it 
© than the Heavens may ſeem to doof the Moon. So firegalthougt 
' ing.and burning, hath not che power of invec 
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Mlerowralie with ag Gianc, becinſe big love Rocure decdquns 
him in a of the other about --——-. - al 
- Gly lifes bi from his Gafror Center. Bur polſidly ic may ſeem 
——— that che air fhould exerciſe rwo - 
ards, and anocher downwards.2, Yoa may like s 7 
_ can apply any force toearch or water, ſince it is — p 
inco its rarity, and potleſies a place full large enough to = 
 coOMraan its body;and conſequently 1 ws NOT mnalencly derained. | o the s 
firſt 1 anſwer, That naturally a thing cannot obtain two | 
$. mnocions, buc violently it may. As 9 :the ſecond, Thus wolence is | 
— here below. F 
h che incraſl icion of the air,cthat is, wager aſcending and 
- fog che dedy air doth force (0 much of it zoftrive for 
Pavnying as 17havh taken.up of theairy; Which ance is-cannoe 
ne pe ible trend cage edema agen Es 
water, —c make a violent icruption upon chem. 
2, The air being effenrialty thin — unde 
+ it above, muſt of neceflicy preſs down whe incraſlated aur, 
becauſe all ics parts being to take their ſuftulfon and | Bafr from 
ſomewhere, ( whichic do: trfrom the hurherewremity of their Y 
and not promng. ftrong to ſuſtain fueh 2 force mutt necef« 
arily depreſs into the water and earth,vehere = c of _ hnd- | 
themſelves (irong enough abGurtbeir ſurface,do necel Inly Þ 5 
hey give way to the ai preſſing downwards for 2 Beſs. Tx rs L 
range hncnoer ye pry oe Pryor WES. | 
, from the ardy he move 4 ueoges 
witd ix foot pehicd ischoOenrer, — wry 
ſuſtained and lifred upfrom ; "then —_ 
upon that Baſis upwards, where we ſy. 7 ak 
» hole inc the earch, becauſe ir is noe firm E 
| hhis preſſure;even (0 it is wichchecwotold EZ . ' 
may eahly apply to this in every parricular. 
« ].The Lac being tones ſhoved atboc refrcted through the ceper- 


eulſion' of the weighty Elements chooſes ro turn 
o the ſides,” rather thin11o recort incoic (elf Andihar 
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the waters Rowing from waderneath- 
thacher wo Tres mr rs 
ir; caſt a balt from che! (hare upors a pigce of Timber, 
down a rapid River, ics refrated matian will tend torracds the dri 
of rhe ſard River. 

3. The fire moving from Eft io Wett, and foccing upon be ie 
mult beyond all icruple preſcribe the air 3 103d in its mecion. 

- In the next place 1 prove that the avis, apurared in a Grcular 
Motion, 

1. If waters that are thick are impelled to « circular motion, 
much more air,yhoſe fluidity and coberence A 
$0 2 circular motion. 

NP Fires a contiguous body, bucthar orks circularly 3 EL ack 
much mere, becauſe it is” continuous, 3. The uppermaſt dens ate 
alwaies obſerved to move circularly, ergo thee, cher dach comin 
them, 6 

&s. Comers (whereof ſome are ſeated near to the extremity of the 
ſapream Region of the air) do move circularly, orgethe ac muſt 
alio move-c:rcularly. 

In, Againſt the airs circular menon may be dbjeftce, that the 
douds ſwimming in the air like a (hip 4n the water, are exrried 
about with the air ; bur che ſand clouds do move varicuſty, fome-. » 
tines Eiftward, Southward, or Northward, &'c. Ergo the airs 
WMſo various in irs moriens. I anſwer, 
” 1; That the clouds only vear the Polars' arovaneus im their 
motion , whigh variery is, only /befalling the inferiour clouds: 
= op moron of watcr noarche Po- 
n&(alrhough bur accidenrally from the courſe of the Oceans. 
thee there 15 a Cifference 1 motion berween the ſupericur 
her crit, Wc —_ manifeft by the Moons tight abour 
diſciofing the inferwur clouds © Move ane go 
the thre torr mr 993007 ”_ 
The doud# do of recs opaintt the tide of the air, = yu . 
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Poles 

movenble conſequently muft 

em leet mays penn 
-infthe corrid Zone moves ſwifteſt, becauſe up onry— wr em 


Poles, and hach the mott (| © accompliſh : Where it is near 
the Poles irs Mocon 15 of the lcaft vigour, and neareſt ſeems co be 


immoveadle. 
* V. The proportion of the Element of air tothe Element of fire is 
— 
nature comparatively to ace,thac water is to earth; for as wateris 
tinuous heavy body immediately fuperadded toeath,being of 2 . 
weight, ſo is air a connec light annext to 
frre being of « conugucus levity ; wherefore chen the (ame reaſon 
infers zit to have the ſame proportion to fire; that water hith © 
earth. Hence we mult Dems Wes on be ye, 
is much larger chan it is Rared by vulgar Aſgonomilts,and t 
ſundity of fire much leſs than it is computed by the nt 
tafticks ; Otherwiſe it ſec an 1 tion and diſorder in 
the Elemencs,notto be uppoled. The profundicy of the air we may 
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ly dif 1ncoUthige equal equa) Sections or. Regions, 
, wo Tea oe Gprrnn  caſticies by * air malt infeſted 
| by fre 
"4 2. 116 050i Raghale; heed hs Soi iet Get, » © 
and enjoys ey grewrer petit 
7. The third Regog gompre prehends thoſe. biel wiRble-Ubude, 
I will begin mich che prion &> the ht \Reginer:/ re le 
the upperineR 100 of nw tr ebtnd. Ws 
kdering rhe I IIS 
and as the tie dork pre doh : 
ICID .. 
air, but is much morein poapys pr . 
: R is in her own parcs becauſe 
ws om. rock — bar rs 
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mult recede imo the air for to place themſelves ſomewhere. 
nolt thes diſcourſe Nan lib.de crep. Albazan. (ib. 3. prrijefi. 

Vitel.4i.10.Pr.60.2ndgochers may ſeem to ſet themſeives,as appears 
by cheic demonlications akhough obſcure enough,inferrung thewraft 
of air not to exceed 25 Leagues in profundity, becanie Coopers 
being generated in che air, and keeping their ation thee, do (el- 
dom or never clime up higher, Buc on the contrary, will they aflerr 
the Macule or ſpots of the Moon, (whith doubtleſs are aerial and 
near tothe ſupream region of the ait,) and cher clouds 4hirt (ſeem 
not £0 be far diltanc from theadoon, tobe no higher than 25 
Leagues ? An abſurdicy. Neither are Comets ſo near, ſome appes- 
ring bur lictle lower than che Moon, ſome higher, others in t 
lame degree of Altizude ; ſochat Comets if any while durable 
not ſeatedin the air, butin the Region of fire, becauſe they move 
from Ex co Weſt with the ſame (wiftnefs that other lucid bodies 
do, that are contained in the fiery Region. | 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the produftion of Clouds. n 


I, aclad is, hoy generated, its difference. How « Rainbow & + 
Whether there appeared any Kainbow: before the Floud. 
2, T be geuer ation of Rain. 
How Snow and Hail are engendred. © 
The manner of generation of Winds. 
$5 The difference of winds. Of Monzonts, Provinciah winds, geuerd 
winds, 8c. Of the kinds of flornss and therg canſer. What a miſt and 
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uradiared. In Themes's Ifland che Moon doch ſometimes cauſe 
hs 54 ener ys rain. + 
, auching the figure of 2 Rainbow, it is ſemicircular, becauſerbe 
aic is expanded in a circular figure, and moved circularly rhwards 
as. Many do make a ſcruple, whether there ever 
Rainbow before the Floud, gathering their ground of doubcing from 
Geng, 13- 1 dr ſet my Bow inthe clond, and it ſhall be for a token of « 
Covenant berween wo and the earch. Hereunto 1 anſwer, That theſe 
words do not ſeem to make our any thing cMe, but that God did 
sfumethe Bow for a lign, rather implying that the Heavens had 
been diſpoſed ro the ſuſceprion of Rainbows from the Creation: Fer 
even then were che Heavens filled up wich clouds fisfor the 
| &eRion of ſuch a light. 'D 
That a Morning Rainbow doth porrent! wer, and an Evening 
one fair weacher 1s vulgarly reported, which nevertheleſs is vgry 
uncertain : For the molt part ic either doch precede rain or follow 
ie;3 Thereaſon is, becauſe the forementioned gradual declination 
and incraflation doth cauſe a rain, Rain is the gecidence of clouds 
in drops. Clouds alcbough incraflated and condenſed, gathered and 


% 


| each proeudeadrop us, Su 
= =" aemestobepu ck babble of iverand a and the diruprica 
& of each £8 ſend down a drop of rain. 
Ofr times with rain a wind blows down along wich ir, which 


3» is noching elle bur he air r within the ſaid clouds and burſting 
ourof them. ®, ay 

| A windinefs ofc hold up the ram. becauſe ic ſhacrers add. 

diſperſes tbe of the ſaid denſe clouds, wherby their conſiſtency 

- . is broken... Rainsere very frequent in the Autumn and che Winter, 

= *becauſe rhe Sun caſting ics rayes obliquely rowards thoſe Col 

eries, where the ſeaſons of the year are ——_ 
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l ; beſides, « great number of clouds are ſence from other 
- places, CEIIISOS —_ —_—_— heat raiſe ſuch a 
| great quanti vapours, Which meet ing impacted 
En one ether and exrued cle gen tis een the 
r. The Moon hath alſo great power in diſſolving acloud inte 
my for (he ſending read, and impelling gra: bundence of 
denſe weighty munimes doch very much turcher the deſcent of dr 
Froſty munime cxercile 2 firopg verme in (tifning the air, 
whereby it is rendred more firm to contain the clouds, and hinder 
their precipitation, beſides they do alſo diſperſe the cloads th:ough 
their ive craſlitude ; Whence ic is, that it rains fo ſeldom in 
frolty weather : Bur as ſoon as the thaw is begun likely che clouds 
meer and fall down in a rain ; Which if (onetimes pouring down 
in great ſhowers is called a Nimbus: if in ſmall drops, br de. 
ſcending cloſe is called an Jwber., The cauſe of this difference de- 
pends upon the denſity of the clouds, and the proportion of aic 
pence within chem. 

Thoſe rainy clouds do ſometimes contain a great quanriry of 
earthy www, which meeting, are through a petrifick vertue chan- 
ged inco fiones, raining down at the diflolution of che 1rid clouds. 
Orher contents confiſting of reddiſh or whitiſh exhalations drawn 
vp from the earth may give ſuch a red or white canCture co che 
clouds, which when diſperſed into rain may appear bloudy, or 
milky. 

a or Fiſh-ſpawns have ſomerimes been artrafted up into the 
air, being incloled within vapours, where within the watrix of a 
cloſe cloud rhey have been vwikied, and afterwards rained down 

an. 

YL Nebala is 2 (mall thin cloud genefared in the lower Region of 

the air out Of chin vapours: The reaſon, why thoſe vapours aſcended ic 

no higher, is, becauſe chey were concreaſed in the lower parts . 

of the lower Region of che air, throug}; che force of the air in the 

nighr, being rendred porent throagh the abſence of the Sung dil- 
continuating res. 

-(/.A miſt is the incrafſation of vapours contained in the lowermoſt 
parts of rae a, | ML 
+1 The dew-is thedecidence of drops from ſubril vapours concreaſed 

through the privative coldneſs of nournal air. 
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| 111. Snow is the decidence of clouds in flocks, whoſeprodufiios. 


upon the concreſcence of drops by froſty winime'; and. 
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. their attenuation through aerial particles, whence they areſofc and 
do reflect the light which. . It uſually falls afrer a on, when 
the congealed clouds are ſomewhat looſened. Ir diflolves or acl. 


through deſerring the froity maizuma's. 

Hail is the. decidence of drops in hard ſmall quadrangular bo. 
dies : - Their congelation is alſo occafioned through the detention 
of froſty minima's Within the drops of water : Theit hardneſs is 
from a leſs commixture of air, whence the water doth che.moce en- 
joy her own crafſitude and hardneſs. 

IV. Windis a violent eruption of incraſlated air pent within 
the clouds,puffing,diſrupting and taring the Elemenc of air aſunder, 
Hence when it blows hard che vulgar renders it,cha there is a cating 
wind abroad... That ic is a pufting and diſruption is ſenſibly 

ceived,fince the aerial Element is divided, and being continuous 
it is ſubjected to no other violent ſeparation of parts but toa diſ- 
ruption, If ſo, that which dorh diſrupt or puffe up certainly c:n be 
no other but a continuous body ; Becauſe.a contiguous one would 
paſs with a ſingle perforation of parts, as the rain, fire, &'s. where- 
as a diſruption and pufhng is continuous, What can this diſru 
» ting body be ? Ir is not water ; for that would be perceived by us 
- weight. Ergo, it mult be incrafſared air. 

2, The air puffed is continuated unto the earch : For we feel its 
puffing effects, in that we perceive It to cauſe a light compreſſion 
or a puffe upon our faces, 

3. That1t is ofe a diſruption of the air, our face and lips do teſti> 
he, being ſubjected ro be cur and cloven in windy weather. 

4- The cauſalicy of winds may not be imputed co exhalations, 
as Ariſtotle and his Peripateticks did ſtrangely imagine, becauſe 
thoſe are never ſo cohering and continuous as to cauſe continuous 
diſruptions or puffings throughout a whole Zone. Befides exhalati- 
ons according to the Philoſogher are deſcribed to be ſulphureous, 
hotand dry : whereas black cold winds in the Winter and wer 
winds - in Septembey are. quite. oppoſite , and have no ſign of 
4 ſulphur or hear. . Winds zccording to the forementioned ſuppoſiti- 
n on ſhould be moſt frequent and higheſt in the corrid Zone, - and 
| rhacwhen che Sup is in the Equinox, which falls our quite con-- 
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Nee! Philoſophy. Chap.t5. Z6x 
'Laftfy, VVho would be ſo m_ ro conceive, that ſuch @ vaſt 
ER of exhalations be excited as to continuate wind 
a whole half year or longer together, as Monzancs, provincial, and 
Etefian winds, &c ? Neither are winds generated out of va 

as molt do now adaies believe ; Becauſe then all winds would be 
moilt, whereas mot winds are drying. Neither will thegrofſe- 
neſs of vapours permit themſelves to paſs with ſuch a fury, vio- 
, lence and incomprehenſible ſwiftnels, Ergo nothing bar air a lit- 
tle incraſſared can quadrate to the ſubtilicy, fierceneſs, ſwiſtneſs, 
and long continuation of winds. The manner of their generation 
is chus, 

s 4 Inthe clouds ( being as I (aid before water incorporated with 
| air ) each Elernenc ftriverh for the Center within them, 'vzz. The 
d zir by ſinking down, and water by prefling downwards : Air having 
J the advantage ( if incloſed in a great proportion ) through ics 
p renuicy recovers the central parts ; water unires in continuation all 
n abour, the air now being ſhpt away ; bur the atr withour, finking 
: all about npon the behitging water, eſpecially from above ( becauſe 
the whole Element of air finks downwards ) adds no ſmall force 
c ro irs preſſure, whereby it is enabled ro ſqueeze our 'the incloſed «azz here. 


5 aic( being ſomewhar incraflared, and thence rendred 'unlikxe to the unto the 

Y ambient air; for ocherwaies they would unire, and ſo its force racefying 
would be ſtayed,) wich a violence into the extrinfick air *, through ome I 

5 | whichiccaires icto ſome exrent, and aftervvards putfs it up furcher, 2 3 


| not unlike to the wind ſqueezed our of bellows,or a bladder. A Fin force of the 

| raiſes a wind by puffing the air. An AZ olipile doth evidencly corn- internal air 

e firm to us the foreſaid diſcourſe of generation of winds:: I (hafi Cowerds the 
firlt deſcribe ir, then ſubne&t che manner of uſing of "ir. ' -— 

, An «/£elipile is a hollovy ball made of Braſs (or any other matter came nan- 

- thar may rehlt che fire) whereinto a litcle hole is pierced, This laid ner as you 

, to the fire and heaced is calt into 2 bow! of water,of which ir draws ſhall read 

; in ſome part; This done, the hole is co be (topped very cloſe, and * w” ty in. 

l the ball afterwatds laid to the fire unrill fr grows \hoe, then unfiop within the 

; irandit will emir z durable wind, confidering the proportion of the Faubin 

; warer; for a half quatrer of a pint of water will ſuffice to maintain the nexr 

awind for an hour long. This inltance cells-us, that wind'is ho- Chapter. 


thipg elſe.bur ait incrſſared, or a ficthe water attenuated by much 


©, ſquerzed out by the eompreffion's rhe extrinfick” airfencring 
wich rhe fire chroogh rhe Pbtes of the Ball. ©-'" | | 
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The. difference between the eruption of incraſſared air derruding. 
rain, and that which cauſerh winds, is chat the former is much 
rhicker than the latcer,. leſs in-proportion, and more diſperſed in, 
| particles berween the thick. and denſe clouds ;. the latter 1s leſs in- 
craſſaed, more in proportion and cohering. Air incraflated and 
vapours differ in-conhiltency. Secandum magis & minne. 

V.. The differences cf, winds are taken either from their durz- 
tion andxype, whence they are ſaid to continue long or ſhort, to be 
typical or erratick. The former are 2gain diftinguiſht into Trade 
>" winds, Etefian wincs, Land winds, and General 
winds. 

Trade winds or Aonzons are winds blowing one way for (x. 
months rogerher, and another way the other fix months. They are 
called Trade winds, becauſe they ſerve. to carry Ships up to-2nd fro. 
the Indian Coaſts for to trade, or to make trading. voyages, as they 
are uſually termed:They ordinarily meet with them in the Chanel ; 
of Mozembigne in themonth of Auguſt, whence they make their 
voyage to. Gee, Gochin orocher places of the Eaſt [ndies 10; thirty 
daies ; In Marchand April the wind begins to ſerve chem toreturn 
from the Indies-ro the ſaid Channel:. 

Provincial winds are ſuch as do. particularly perflite a Country 
and do nat exceed beyond the length of ir. Thus the Weſt-North- 
welt wind, according to Senecs his relation, {ib.5. nat. gueſt, cap.17s. 
1s proper 'tO Calabria, T ategis tO Pamphylia, Atabu/ms to Apulia, . 
North Northweſt co Nar hone 1n Fraxce, Welt Northwelt to Athens, 
a Weſt wind to-this Ifland for the greater part of the:year ; an.Eaft 
wend: to Portugal during the Summer, &7.. To theſe common; 
winds are oppokites, ſuch as perflite a whole Zone or, Climate at 
any time of the year. . | 
_ Annual winds are ſuch, as doreturn at cerrain times of the year, . 


- 
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and laſt for a cercain term of daies. _ Theſe are. obſerved co be.- 
T” three. | 
"& 1. The Ornithiex, ( ſo called from birds ) or Chelideniax( ftom: | 


Swallows) or Roſe. winds are welterly winds, which uſually begin + 
| to blow- ( but calmly ) at the firlt appearance. of certain.buds, as - 
, Storkes or Swallows, or:the budding of Roſes. . 

| 2. Tiexpeyuer, or forerunners are North. Northweſt wings blowing - 


for. the ſpace of .cight daies before. the: of, rhe Dog 
Star--. They are called fererunners, becauſe they ce he Here 
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3. The 


a: 
wo daies afcer the appearance of the. Dog-Scar : They utually riſe 
about three a clock in the:day, and are laid again at night... .' . * 

Land winds are ſuch, as blow from rhe.land at a cerrain ſeaſon 
of the day. or night, and are oppoſite to-choſe that blow from 
the Sea: Theyare otherwiſe by the Portageſes named Terrembes, 
as choſe. from the-Seaward Yiracons. They meer with boch upon 
the Coalts of Guiny,Conge and Coramandel. General winds are thoſe, 
that blow one way throughout the greater part-of the year ; Thus 
off che Cape of Good Hope a Sourherly wind is general, and thence 
Weſtward towards Braſi/ between 28 and 8 deg. South Lar: aSourh 
Southealt and Southealt wind 1s general. To theſe you may add the 
fiery winds, Which che Spaniards call Bechornos, derived from Boca 
de Horno, i.e. the hot fieam of an Oven, Common winds are 
diſtinguiſhed inco Cardinal and collateral winds. 

The former are ſuch as blow- from the principal corners of - the 
world, viz.E aft, blowing from the rifing of che AquinoRial ; weſt, 
blowing frem che -going down of the Aquator ; North, ecupt- 
ipg from che arctick Pole ; and Soneh, deriving from the Aeridies. 

The later are fuch as erupt from thoſe parts of the Horizon, thar 
are incerpoted berween che four principal corners, their number is 
32,viz«Next to Ealt towards the South you have Eaft and by South; 
Eaſt Southeaſt Sontheaſt and by E aſt, Southeaſt, Secheaſt-and by South, 
South Seutheaft, South and by Eaſt. Berween South and Welt are in- 
ſerted Sowh & by Weſt, SombSombueft Somthmeſt and by South, South- 
weſt, Son:hweſt aud by Weſt, Woft. Somboaeſt, Weſb and by Somth-- From 
Weſt tro North are accounted #eſt and by. North,. Weſt. Northweſfy 
Northweſt and by Weſt. Northweſt, Northweſt and by North,. North 
Nerthweft, North and by Weſt. Berween North and. Eaſt do blow 
Nath and by Eaft, North Northeaſt, Northeaſt and by North, North» - 
tuft, Northeaſt and by Eaſt, Euft Nertheafts  Euſt and by Nerch. 
Among theſe collaterals the. Northeaſt, Northweſt, Sopmtbeaſt, and 

are termed principalcollaceral winds 
From their cemperature winds are diftingMhc into cold and 
dry, as the- Northern and Weſtern winds, above all' the- North 
Northeaſt in the' Winter; . or. in warm and moiſt winds, pzz. The 
and Fafterly winds, .and beyond the: others the South | 
in.che Sutmer, ; A welt SouthweRt.wind is for the moſh 
part « 


: - . by 4 


J Ecefian 06-anqual winds (derived: from #re # year): we - 
| North Norchwelt winds blowing forcy daics every, year, bepinni 
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moiſt, damp, rainy, cloudy, and ſometimes renipeſtuous, 
Roorch Northwelt winds are tiormy, cold, vringing ofe Snow and 
Hail along wich-chers, A South wind is unwhollome, purrid, peſti- 
lencial, rainy het in che Surmer,raiſing thunder and lightniog,and 
makes a thick clowdy skKy. The South Sourbwelt wind in the Sum- 
meristefmperateand warm, moiſt, and ſometimes a concomiranr 
to thander. The Sourh Sourkealt wind is moiſt and warm, 
Touching the wholſomneſs of winds, thoſe that are of a warm 
and dry temperature are the wholſomelt and the plealanteſi,* be- 
cauſe they arrenuate, clarifie, and rarehe the air,diſpolingir co the 
ventilation and quickning of our vital and animal ſpirics. Nexc to 
theſe cold and dry winds are the. wholſomeſt, beciuſe rhey purge 
and ſerenate the air, deſcend from, < jay and clear corner, void of 
all purrid and peltilencial vapours. Next, thoſe that are imply cool 
or warm come into plea. | 
All moiſt winds are feaveriſh, putrid, and ſomerimes peſtilencial, 
cauſing catarrhes and rheumes, (lirring all che excrementitious bu- 
mours 1n the body. Very cold winds are better chan the next fore- 
oing,yet do oft cauſe a conſtipation of the pores and of the belly: 
Pur et us rake in the opinion of Hippecrater upon winds, 66. 3, 
Aphe.17.Now what concerns the dayly winds the North Northeaft ones 
arm", {rat __ —_ DR and well colonred. 
T hey ſharpen the bear ing, but yet t 'y the guts, moreover they bite 
re 4 And if ey, hath been troubled before with a jr bus 
breaſt, they make it ſharper. But the Southern ones do quite diſſolve be- 
dies, and render them moiſter, be ſides they ecafion dulreſs hearing, 
and heavineſs of the head and derksſh meagrims, nmorercer they cauſe a 
diffetry of motion both ts the ryes and to the whole body, and do 
4, EY 
iVinds do alſo vary much in wholſomnefſs accntding to the Cli- 
mares or places which they paſs th : Fort they are ihfected 
wich putrid vapours and exhalarions ariting frm dead carkaffes aftet 
a field batrel, faking caves, ed pooles, &c. theit 'rem- 
pag is ſoon_ changed, alt blowing from the* Eat or 
North. / 79” *: 2919 
VVinds blow equally or unequally, continuately or inrerrupred 
high, ſtormy, or a moderate gle, or a {mall-driſe, 7: mi c/A 


Some winds tiſe in the day and ate (fd: xg or HEY | 
night, 4 the North winds : e thine laid Ay 5 
the _ 
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"the night, ag&the 'Souch winds. The Norch winds raign on the 
and,” the Souch arSea. Now concerning their cauſes, 
©, Trade winds are generared our of erupripne:gfdacraſſaced. air, 
buriting through even and concinuated clouds, iſnuared in the mid- 


dle, or at leaſt the upper part of' che inferivar-region of air ; for 


TT a7,” C07 


only there clouds are diduRted iti 

ſpours the winds are continuared for fix months > viz.'Out of rhe 
n North, North Norchealt ar NortheaRt fide'of the clouds of the Souch 
» h; Norch Northweſt;or'Northweſt, 
e the North from .4r:e-r0 Libra ; 
6 hwelt, or Southweſt fide of the 
[ clouds of the North Hettlifphere, blowing ro the South, South 
f Southeaſt, or Southealt, w the Sun is meaſuring that tract from 
y Libra to Aries through the Solith. © "The cauſe of the copious eles 


vation of vapours uniting into clouds +n the South Hemiſphere-du- 
[f ring the Suns peragration through che North muſt be impytedto 
t- the Suns oblique rayes raiſing a vaſt meaſure of vapours our of the 


_ - Oriental and Occidental Ocean, which excited are beyond the 
N ſphere of the Suns dire& rayes, whereby rhey-mighe ocherwiſe be 


2, Or becauſe they are moſt apr tobe gathered ind concreaſed in. 
a Region that is privarively cold , through the continugtion of : 


the mir forcing the vapours more ly rogether. .So likewiſe the 


ons ventous clonds in the Sourh Hemiſphere:rhrough- che-ſame - 


efficiency. 

Next we ſhall'rell you why, ther San exiſting in the}North-de- 
cination of *the Eclipcigk x h&wmnds/burſtour from the South. - 

1, Numely, becauſe that free of the clouds, whith is obverted to 
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” $un converſing in the Northern declinarion of the Ecliptich oceali- 
mn 

r; 

a 
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1 | demined fromhim,, | | 
1 2. Becauſethe fir ts (ronget inics compreffion from the'Polar 


the Sun, is Gſcontinnaced by che Suns rarefaQtion, or 'fiery munms - 


\ fide, as being leſs diſcontinuated by the fiery winimr, and inforeed 


cr | by the cold wromny fromthe poltewards. Likewiſe for the ſame-rea- 


l This is obſervable in thoſe Morwau;that near the F:qurnones they 
£ © | "blow har lirfte of tor ot all; becauſe the Sun through its butni 

7 ayes; e ſpt Wien be is peryquiadenoverthv middle 
- | | 
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ſon chewinds burſt our fromthe North, when the Sun is ſeared'in | 


£ 
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Wc of the torrid Zone doch" fe.mwch. rarifie a hag it is | 
unfit for tbe concretion cf.ciduds.; Bat the furrher (he Sun decli 
the more high, 16 , and are at their 
Ut bis amgactt nation, becauſe the 


when tt 


? Ari .. Kebprtops 


* " nds blew kconee ſzbe oight chan in che devs Be- 
m_— ot. of Ie et ſqueezed and 
me popping 4 =" "h, 
Ti BIT; " ti »O©<4D : 4 
| 3- Tt aver that blow fratfy1 ow whually tronger, 
As Sarmewetiar lot thanr : wang, Exuſc che Sun being then 


zely imminent upon the 
r quancity of Vapours: 
of uts oblique rayes are 


OS 


7 Cube” and cherefore raiſes” che” 
V Vherea; on the ther fide a great 


taken up by the Land. RN 
\ ... 4. Toey are oft intendedbyrhe Moons defniiion of weighty® 
 _ aniundeupen them, 
s _- ., The common winds afe:aleprebended in the cemperace and ngid 


| , hen a cloud opcne at its VYes tide 
h wind blows, when it" igrer 
, &'c« The ind 48 wY bing, 414 mult 
thetic. emp 
| through the cc | IX cho-air 4 C 
one another, ond ada cali; we ee former is ſucke oat as i 
vvere, Sometimes the wind ſeems' tro come dovvn from over our 
heads, becauſe a cloud is opened there : More frequently from the 
finger, becauſe clouds do moſt uſually meer in union there? 
Somerimes the windes blow from the North artd Sour 
once, becauſe revo clouds in thoſe Regions are a venting. f—_ 
times behdes che continuation of a durable vvind, there breaks out 
ſuddenly anocher vvind upon us by a blaſt ; becauſe there is a cloud 
breaks out underneath gre&x ones, —_— the durable 
vvind. 

Provincial wwinds are occahoned through burſting out of thoſe 
clouds, that ſurround the reſpeRive Proyinces, For example, If z 
Country 1s apt to be molt beſec with clouds on uw Neth beck 
then Nottherly winds.vvill irs Provincials. 


Ahnual-vvinds ace hroogh che parricul reds 
Sun ac fach atime of he your,: tellew on 
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Newed Philoſophy. 

4 -Or Corner and rareſying their clouds at ſuch afide. -Winds acci- . * 

dencally and violently are molt of them coole and dry, becauſe. 
”, burſting our with aforce,they mult neceſſarily cauſe a com 

*upon ovjeted bodies, and through their tenuity muſt rub off the 
.dampneſs tram the ſame bodies : Yer ſome winds prove more par- 
ticularly vary cold and dry,becaule many earthy mwinims, that are in- 
corporated with the impriſoned air, break forih along with them, 
cauting a ſtrong punCtual comprefiion or acure cold : Hence North 
winds happen iO parcake ſo much of coldneſs, becauſe they are incor- 
porated with many terreſtrial avinimee 5 tranſmicted from the Polars., 
North Northeaſt winds in wincer feel very pinching and nipping 
cold, yea numming, becauſe of the commixture ot froity avmins 
with the'r air. South winds are moift, becauſe cheir production 
depends upon clouds tranſmicred from the Meridies, whoſe body 
is very damp and wateriſh z they are hor beft 'es, becauſe they have 
been (mircren with the Suns torrid rayes. Theſe are noxious and 
pernicious, becauſe through their warm moiſture conmunicated 
tothe ambient air they move, relaxe, ſwell, and cifſolve all che hu- 
mours of the body, whence there mutt neceſlarily ariſe an exeftua- 


. 
k. l 


+ tion orfermentation of che bloud. 


B; the way let me tell you che rerſon, why many clauds move 
againlt the (tream of the air ; Becaule cher” winds buriting on the 
contrary fide draw them, like fire burſting out of a iquib draweth 
che ſame afterir, 

Winds blow equally through their equal eruption, high through 
their greater union and force creed outward, and being arg- 
mented by the violent detention of the ambient cloud.Some winds 
riſe in the night, becanſe the inte-na) breath of cheir clouds is now 
uniced through a privative and pohcive coldneſs. Others are in- 
tended by the help of the diflolving Sun ; tor thecloud being too 
cloſe outwardly, and the inward brenth not very firong, needed 
the rarefaGtion of the Sum. Hence Northern winds are raifed in the 
day, becauſe the f:ces of the clouds are objected direftly againſt 
the bear of rhe Sin : Wrerexs South winds are laic in the day, he- 
cauſe the Sun rarefying the back parts- of their clouds attracts 
thar breach backwards, and diſperſe:h ir, 

Terp:thuous winds are diftinguifhe by five nimes. 

1. Eqphias,(irom 4 mr rpon,qut of theclouds) or an Oncane, 
whichis a ſudden and molt impewwous wind burtiing out directly 

from 
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* Namely, 
eff the ſhore 
ot (ube and 
B pans. 


from above out of the sky, and breaking in upon the Sea and Shi 
coaſt fe e6 ride cad monnetinone mover ATURE tn on 
ſer,if their ſails be up ; wherefo:e Mariners in the Eaſt * and V Veſt 
Indian Ocean as as they ſpy « ſmall cloud in the h:avens 
ſeemingly nor much bigger than the top of ones Lat, take in their 
Siiks immedinely, or 1f at anchor they are forced to cut their Ca. 
bles and ex,"ofc themſelves to the free waves of the Set for topre- 


” v:nt foundring, The cauſe of ſo ſudden a fury 1s quettionleis a 


great quantity of incraſlated air, admitted to condenled fire, penc 
in hard within the thff clouds, and ſoſerting force againlt force, 
the air and condenſed fire are forced with one molence to break 
through the thick clouds, which although firongly firiving to keep 
themſelves in continuation, yet at laſt chooſe to give way, and to 
ſuffer ſome parrs of them to be gathered into a ſmall cloud, where- 
upon that furious eAfs/xv ſoon puts the whole Climate into a com- 
motion, ſcattering withall a ſpout of hot water, kindled through 
the great fight, rotting whatever it touches, eſpecially wollen 
cloaths, and breeding worms. | 

2. Turbo, Typhon, (from ww767, to beat) ora violent whirlwind 
is cauſed through the ſame con-.\enſe fire and incraflared air vio- 
lently burſting our of ſeveral ſpours, whoſe circular refraction 
meetirg upon the Surface of the water or land, oft carries a Ship 
ſheer out of the warer,or any other moveable boces from the land. 
have oft been told of Ships, chat have been lifted out of the water 
and caſt upon the ſhore by ſuch winds as theſe *, bur how crue I 
know no”, although it ſcems proable enough, 

3. Prefter, from www, 1 kindle, js a furious wind cauſed 
through the violent eruption of exhalations,or a condenſed fire kind- 
Jed within the douds, and incraflated air, which doth-noc only, 
ruinate houſes and trees, but oft burns them down to- the ground, 
and purs the Sea into.2 boyling hear. 

4. Exhydria is a vebement burfting our of wind attended with 
a great ſhower of rain and hail, But none of theſe violent winds 
prove latting, becauſe the Alxuohty contained within the clouds, 
erupting in ſo great a meaſure, muſt ſoon be exhauſted, whereas 
were it evacuated in a leſs proportion, they mutt neceſlarily prove 
more durable. 

Among all the winds none: delights more in the-greateſt and 
loogeſt furies and ſtorms, chan the Seurh Sourbwelt in the winter, 
becauſe: 
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© becauſe it derives from the Aerider, Cen where va. 
are drawn upin very meatures, and that conft1ncly, be. 
Law's of the Suns ter _/ aver; beams, and the makinade os 
waters underneath. - It is reporred, that in the Northern Coun. 
tries winds are fomerimes (o furious, that they caft horie and ryan 
down to theground ; and in Trrery the winds blow ſoviolently, 
l in the Summer, that there is notravellingat ſuch times, 
Likewiſe about China and fapen tempeſis are ourrogious 
belief. Tercora one of the Azares or Flemiſh Ifands, ſuffers fuch 
violences from winds, that the bars of Iron that are faftned tothe 
houſes, although of the thickneſs of an arm or two, are prinded 
away (© the (malneſs of wier, and boles are eaten into che Rocks 
abouc the (1id land of the oignels of a horſe through ſuch cempe- 
(huous winds. 

5- Statarian Winds tage commonly every Fryday inthe Indies, 
inſomuch that Ships are provided wi h an Anchor more on that day; 
on the Sunday it groweth calm gain. 

It will not be amiſs to add the cauſe of the variation of winds 
perceived by Ships that are in hight of one another, and why the 
wind at Sea differs oft a point or two from the wind at Land : viz 
Becauſe the wind burſting out low doth refleR agiinft cherumour 
of the Sea interjet-d berween the rwo ſhips,or againſt the Promon- 
tories and Hills of the Lands refledting the wind,lome larger, others 
narrower. The Seas grow oft very turbulent and incenſed : 

1. Through the eruption of winds Saqurmar>. from above and 
piercing through their , wihagh < raiſe 1nto high waves b 
their (elling, and Arif * - : 

2, The ſaid windsdo raiſe other winds and fAl:tuokties within 
the body of waters, partly our cf their own ſubliance, and partly 
out of their mud, The Seais much more diſpoſed co difturhatrons 
in ſome places than others: As off the Cape of Good Hope, likewiſe 
berween China and Taper, where Sea men off are forced to pawn 
their ſhips and lives eo the Ocean, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Earthquakes, together wich their Effects, 
and [ome ſtrange inſtances of them. 


I, What an Earthquake #. The manner of it1 generation. The Cone 
comans thereof. 

2. The hinds and differences of Earthquakes. 

3. The proof of the generation of Earthquakes, 

4+ Their Effett; upon the air, 


I; © Ince we have lately diſconried upon eruptions of incraſſued 
air out of the clouds, we ſhall next inſert a few words rouch- 
ivg the eruption of incraflated air out of the Earth, whoſe egreſs 


cauſeth that, Which we call an E archquake, and is nothing elſe bur: 


the crembling of the earth, ordinarily tollowing or preceding the 
burſting thereof, through ſubrerrineous winds vio ently breaking 
forth, manner of ics production 1s thus : A proportion of -arr 
and water being lodged in a Cavern underground 1s further attenu- 
ated into ſubterraneous clouds,th<nce into vapours,and thence ints 
incraſſated air through fiery avimums entring and penetrating through 
the pores of the Earth, whereupon the earch prefling Rrongly ſuf- 
fersa diruption, in the ſame , as we ſee a bottle filled wich 
warer being cloſe ſtopt and tothe fire 14 broke through the 


force of incraſſued air, or atrenuared and rarefied water wihin, . 


Whence we obſerve theſe concomirants to- be neceflary- in an 
Earthquake, 1, A ſtrange great noiſe. 2; A trembling of the 
Earth. 3: Agreat blaſt, 4. A ſpouting out of water. 5. Some- 
times an- unequal diſcontinuation and excavation - of the Earth. 
6. Sometimes a flame, 

Il. The kinds of Earthquakes are taken, 

I, from their effe&ts and manner of motion-; ſome cauſing a 
ſhaking or quaking of the earth, ( named by ſome an Jzclination, 
by Ariftele a Tremer, ) through which houſes , walls, or other 
buildings are we-kened in their foundation, and thence art occa- 
honed to fall down ; thus many Cities of Afe, in the fifth year of 
Tiberine, 
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Book 1: Naterd Philoſophy. ©hap.16, 
» BE Tiberine, of Birhywia neat the extream paſſion of our Saviour ; the 
Cuy Nyſſens, Bale, and particularly Forrars 2 City in [taly were 
demoliſhed : this laft was ſurprized on Afartins day in the year 
$570, beginning abour ten a clock ar_nighe with moſt terrible 

ſounds, as if che City had been battered with great pieces of Ord- 

nance 3 next a very horrible (ſhaking or erembung followed, raifing 

all the Cizizens our of their beds, putting them to their beads, 

pouring out their prayers thrice loucer than ordinary, and forcing 

them to quit the City and to bebold the ruine of their houſes inthe 

fields ; The Palace of the Duke and other great buildings yielded 

tothis violence ; many were frightzd our of cheic lives, others kil- 
led chrough theſe prodigious accidents, not ceafir.g before rhe next . 
day at night. No leſs were the Citizens of Confantinople arriazed 
by thoſe moſt raging Earthquakes, in nothing lefs cernble chan 
the for-r.er, deſcribed by Agath. 116. 5. de la guerre Gothique ; The 
ſtrange kinds of noiſes, ſoun is, thuncer, whittling, bowling, crack- 
| ing, that- were then perceived, are incredible. Campania inthe 
; time of the Conſulſhip of L.Cornelixs and Q. Manners, Wis in- 
feſted with a trembling for many daes together. Many dowrite 
of ſuch Exrrhquakes as theſe, that latied a month, a year, ſoine two 
years, but by fits I ſuppoſe. In Parthis above two thouſand Vil- 
lages have been demoiſhed by Earthquakes ; beſides many others 
in Sicily in the 16th year of Charles the fifth, in the month of 
April ; In Oftober of the 18th year of his Reign another hapned 
ner Paceol; in Campania. Others have ben obſerved only to cauſe a 
ole elevation or puffing up of the Exrth, afterwards finking down 
1n without che apperrance of: any other violence, nds 
Ariftetle named Pulſes: By theſe the earth and houſes upon'tr have 
been lifred upto a grew berght, and ſunke down agrin withour the 
diſplacirg of one hngle (tone : Thus the houſes of a Town'in 
Switzarland called Fribarg were twice at ſeveral times lifted up in 
the year 1 509, once in th- night, the orher time in the day: By the 
ſame accident ſome houſes about Bardeanx, inthe year 1545, in 
the month of Avguſt were lifred up, and lunke down 2grin inco 
their former places. Others cauſe a buriting and excavation 
of the earth, (ſwallowing up its whole Surface where it bur= 
fied, wich the Houſes, Men, and Cattle upon it; as when a 
part of the Iſhnd or Coos ( famous for being the Country of 
Hippecravesr)) was ſwallowed up, at which time the Inhbabitanes 
were 
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commation. Camden gives 2 iclanion of a very (i Eacth. 
quake,that befel the catt part of Herefordſbire in the year 1575 in 
Aarch,where the carth and a rocky hill(called Aarcley hill)was is 
moved to a far diftance thence with che Trees and all the Sheep chas 
were ir.Some ocher Trees were calt out of the ground,whereaf 
many fell lac the ground,others hapned to fall into the ſeams 
of the Hill, and cloſed as falt, as if they had taken their firlt ryce 
there, The hole which chis eruption mace was at leatt 40 foor wide, 
and 86 yards long, latling from Saturday in the Evening unill 
Munday at noon. Likewiſe a whole Town was (willowed up in 
the Illande/£ naria,ancther in Thrace,one in Phenicia beyond Sides, 
and another in Exbez. Others protrude a great pirce of earth 
and caſt it up into a kind of mountain, but a very uneven one, as 
tor inſtance the mounc Aﬀfodernws near the Like Avernny : This 
ſort is called Egeftion. Some catt forth a flame withall, as hapned 
in che Mount Yeſeuns, alias the Mount of Sowne 10 Campania, 
and the Moengibell ir: Sicily, Earchquakes have ſometimes removed 
A — and placed them in one ancthers room, as thoſe 
two helds in /caly where the Marrmcim were ſeated inthe Ret 
of Nere. For Rivers to burſt our, as the River Ladow in Arcata 
did ; and others to be tope up by earth caff into them by ſuchac- 
cidents is very pollible. Oft cimes Earrbquakes make way for De. 
luges, which may be alſo incident upon the earth at the bottom of 
the Sea or near co the (hore; or may happen to the ſameplaces 
without a deluge, whereby the waters have [wallowed up and 
Ships left dry upon the (hore ; as that which hapned in the cime 
of Theodeſine ; or that vwwhen AM. Antrinu and P.Dolabells vere 
Conſuls, leaving great heaps of fiſh dry upon the ſands. In the 
Reign of Emanuel chere vvas a very great Earthquake perceived 
about Lizben, Scalabuv, and other Tovuns of Portugal, vwhereby the 
vvaters of the River T aje vvere ſo much diffuſed, that the boctom 
dry. There is another kind of Earthquake called Arias 
t10w, Vvhen iwo ſubterraneous vvinds vibrate againſt one another : 
Sor etimes this my 1s rg any dammoge, there being ſome 
earch bervveen ro hinder their conflict ; ocher times Teeting in 
caverrous places have (ubveried mountains and all that wvas upen 
them ; as thoſe mountains near Moedene, vwhich Pliny 4ib.2. Cap.33, 
relares to have been burited againſt one anocher vvith a very hideous 
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—_— Villages, ang (w up a number of 
CT: w_P yea whole Councries and Armies have devoured by 
> of accidents, 

2, From ubeir duration, ſome lafling a day, a werk, a 
month, c. 

3. From their wolence ſome inferring lictle or no dammage, 
achers being concented with nothing leſs than ruine. 

4. From the ſounds that accompany them, being various, as I 
have related before. 

5. From their places : Some more frequently infeſting Mands, 
ethers the Continent : Thus Sicily gf nein, Lacara, the Molaccas 
Mands,Tmrw,Eubes, Phrygia, Caria, Lydia, Jral,and many Coun- 
mes in the Weſt- Indies have very oft been moletted by Earthquakes. 
Cold Countries, as the Seprencrional ones, or others chat are very 
hot, as </£gype, are very ſeldom invaded by them. 

6. Fron their efficient, ſone being extraordinarily raiſed by the 
Almighty our of his wrath "for to puniſh the ſons of men for their 
$ns ; an inſtance of this we have in 2 Xing? 22, Likewiſe that, which: 
hpned ahour the rine of the Paſhon of Chrilt, ſuppoſed by many, as 
Didymas, and cthers,to hive been univer{ill,un 1 to have ſhaken che 
whole Earch ; bur fince Ecclefiaftick Hiftorians mike no-mention 
of it, none is bound to- give credit to the foreſard Suppohition : ” 
However beyond all difpure it was « very gre one; if not the DD 
rn ever the exrth underwent. Neither is Pavia Ores, to 

thought more authentick, rearing 46.7. hiſt. Cap. 32. an univer- 
kl Earrhquike in the time "of Valentimanus, (ince the holy Scri- 
xure and Reaſon do-refl us, that che Earth 1s altogecher ' im» 
nove ible. 

7. From the conſequents, viz. Sone afterthe earths eruprions 
xe followed by vehement winds, emptying our of her ; others by: 
box boyling warers ; others -2gun by damps and Qinking ſents ; 
uſo by vomiting up of ſtones, Clos of earth and: other firange- 


8. From their exenc,ſome reaching farther,ochers nearer : Thus 
there hapned an Earthquake in the year 1577, on _ 18h day of 
" o—_— that began from Colmar in Swiczrrland, 2nd reached as 
2$ Bern, being near vpon 6o miles diftant, oc. 
II, Now it is requifice, Þ{hould proffer proof for the foremen-- 
doned cauſes bf Earrhquakes.. 
nk, Eprove: 
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2. 1 prove chat they are cauſed by winds z«decaulg they alone 7 
of a Fon Jn" yr pra yr an , 

2, winds burſting our of the earth do alvaies 
and .conſecute Earthquakes ; whence we may certainly col 
when waters in Pics and Rivers begin to be turgid and continually 
raiſed into a great number of bubbles, that an Earchquake is near « 
hand, asappeared by the (ſwelling and bubling of the River F#z 
lictle before the before alledged Earthquake of Ferrara. 

2, That theſe winds are principally raiſed out of peregrin waer 
colleted within a Cavern of the earth is evident by che greg 
ſpouting our of water, that doth follow the eruption. 

3. Ic is further made evident in a bortle balf filled with wa 
and expoſed ro the fire, which doth alſo make good rout, that the 
Sun through its fiery avinimss doch preſs in a great proportion of ur 
into thoſe ſubrerrancous waters, whereby chey are attenuated; 
whence thoſe waters,that are caſt forth preſently after the diruption, 
are alſo rendred boyling hot ; ſo that Countries remote from the 
energy of the Sun are {eated beyond danger of having winds gene 
raced Within cheir bowels ; however ſubrecraneous fires may lupply I * 
the office of the Suns beams in attenuating the Waters into winds I} * 
by impelling air into them; whence ir is that near the mount He 
clain Jeland concuſhons and arietations happen frequently, -» 

Earthquakes are c;{paſed to eruption in the night (eaſon 25 much 
aSin the day ; becauſe as the erupting force of the internal winds is 
intended by the Suns rarefaftion, fo is the corpreſing verrue of 
che Earth intenſed by che more porent finking down of the air in 
the night., being freed from the diſcontinuating fiery menus, 
and by the decidence of the weighty muniass inherent in the 
Air. 

The Spring and Aucumn are Seaſons of the year qualified for 
the a:tenuating and rarefying of the pcregrin warers, whence allo 
they prove molt frequent nexr thoſe rimes, Why Hills and hull 
Countries are ſubzeR ro tremors and concuſſtons, and other moi 
ones, 2s Holand and Zealand, leis, may caxfily be underttood from 
our diſcourſe upon che generation of Hills, 

IV. That Earthquakes portend Famine, Peſtilenaal 
and other contagious diſeaſes is believed by moſt Grave mary 
but whence ſuch a purrefation cauling the ſaid diftempers (hou 
arrive to the air cannoc vvell be deduced from cheir aſſigning 

exhalarions 


CHAP. XVII 


ed; Of fiery Meteors in the Air. 
107, | 
the t, Of the generation of « Fools fre, « Licking fire, Helens fire, 
206- Pollux and Cattor, « Hying Drake, « burning Candle, « per- 
ply FF * dicular fire, « skipping Goar, flying ſparks, and « burning 
nds fn me. 
He- 2. Of the generation of Thunder, Fulguration awd Fulmination,ud 
- of their effells. Of a thunder fone. 
=_ 3. Of Comes. Of their produti es. 
is " : 
e of L. Hoſe vapours, that are elevated into the air, oft contain ro - .=- 
rin ſmall 10n of ſulpturedks particles within them, NY 


im, Which if concreahng through their own poſicive coldneſs, and pri- 
the vative coldneſ\s of = night, into a low cloud (-Nebwis ) in the 
lowermoſt parts of the lower Region, do compreſs hole ſulpbu- 
reous particles ( otherwiſe termed exhalations , and diſlinguift 
from v , becauſe in theſe water and air are predominant, 18 
the others condenſed fire and incrafſited air ) towards the Center, 
where uniting are converted into a fume by extending the incrafſa- 
ted air through their condenſed fire. This flame _ zþpears like 
unto a Candle, playing and moving to and fro the a, iid thence is 
4 21ſo called 2 fools fire,ot [gn Faruns, ſew erratic, becie it proves 
ſomerimes 2n occafion of leading Travellers that are belated our 
of their Road ; for by their coming near to icthe air is propelled, ; 
which again procrudes che flame forwards, and ſo by — _ 

follow it imagining the ſame wo be ſome Candle in a Town or Vil 
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abound wich ſuch ſulphureous bodies. The ſaid ſulpbureous parts, 
if being of a leſs denfity , condenſed and united by the denſe 
wool ofa mans cloathes, or hair, or the hairs of a Horſe or Oxe and 
the foreſaid coldneſſes, ir takes fire at the foremencioned places, 
but flames ſo ſubcilly, chat ic is uncapable of burning : This ſorr of 
Meteor is called an /guir lawbens, a licking fire, becauſe i; flakes 
then here then there, like to ſpirits of Wine flaming. Helens fire 
( fidus Helens ) fo called, becauſe as Helew occafioned the ruine of 
Greece and Afis, ſo this kind of flaming fire, adboring to the 
ſhrowds or Yards of a Ship, is aſually a meſlenger of the Ships 
riſhing, If this lame appears double, it is diftinguiſht by a dous 
ble name of Caffe and Palax, which age generally ved to 
bring good tidings of fair weather. Bur theſe kynds of prognoſtica- 
tions are very uncertain : They may precede fiorms, and may ap- 
without the conſequence of tempeſts : Far there is no nece(- 

ty for eicher. This generation depends upon extalations conden- 
ſed and united betwe-:n the Ropex and the , ar the Yards, A 
fiying Drake ( Draco volar: ) is 2 flame appearing by night ip the 
lowelt Region of che air With a broad belly,a ſmall bead and rail like 
unto a Drake : Its marter iaghe fame wich che former, differing in 


quantity alone and figure, ſo framed through the hgure of ics cone 


ye nm 
In the upper part of the lower Region of the air are produced, 
I. A falling Star,cepreſencing a Scar falling down from the Heas 
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Fate depend groſſer macerial cauſe, being ſomewher 
exc condeuted da Foc ihe frrmary hocagh 2 greacer 
vative coldneſs, and therefore they are #Hfo more durable. A 
Star obcains ics prodaRtion near che t Clouds, md 
ſomewhat weighty th _ nertiaes , and ra the air 
through ics bear breaks c * and falls down lower, uncill it is *Or rather 
arrived to a thicker cloud where avverchel ic doch noe odide long s deruded, 
in ics flame. The ochers — Ore their proportion 
ot mixrure, afid ſhape of t 

[1. Thunder is a great teboufiding noiſe in the zr,cauſed throngh 
the violent huriting our of ipcrafined air end condenſed fire, being 
duddenly kindled into a flame * 4 the manner & cauſe of rhis ernpri- 
on you may eafily from! the manner of the of winds. 
How « ſound is 1 hav: ſer down before. 
of Thanders are vatious : Some are only 
rg hed — cauſed th 
air, a nora he aces Ocrhers rai 

_ —_ ha through the acureneſs of the 

aig the 4ir Tod Sends, _—_ it reaches. 
ny A tellow ſounds exrioully 2pni 
the and refraftion of ocher 26d chick 
hems Beſides rheſe there might be accounted mmy more 
differences of Thunders, raiſed through che proportion of airind 
fire that burſt our, and the various mixtures of clouds. 

Fulgwration of 1 flaſhing is fire coridenſe), raiſedinto x flune 
increfſaced air within a cloud, «nd breaking out from it, 
This ſcatce effeRts any great noiſe, "becauſe of its ſubrilicy, al- 
thooghis ſotne ir doch. 
©. Felniiadrion bc Lightning differs from the former only in incen- 
rioa, in wht it is <uch more forcible, ft: cothe ground, av 
prercing into ir and other t denſe and is more 


in marter,” It is ord « concomirantof Thunder, 
ot once, lt not ut fr 
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\ © 378 Chapag. Keme-Philoply,* Panrln. 
wood, - we ſeeing His Aze go down before we bear the noiſe ; the 
reaſon « poking Fama aboye. A. > either vibre- 
ting, and is next to ratioh in intention, more ſubully : 
On bfeiont, conhiting ſomewhat of a denſer fire, and cam 
ling a_grearer Thunder. 3. Or burning, conkiting of the- den. 
ſeſt fire, cauſing the greateſt Thunder, and oft melting aSword in 
the Scabbzrd or Moneys in a Big, and the Scabberd and Bag, re. 
maining undamaged : The reaton is, becauſe the tacity of theſe 
gave a free paſſage to.che Lightning, whereas the cratſuude and 
cenfity of he others did Ry an4 unice the paſſing aduring Alune. 
Scrong men and beaſts ars oft killed chrough an aduring Ligh- ning, 
whereis women and childtep do eſcape ; becauſe the bodies of theſe 
lacrer being laxe and porous ſuffer the ſaid lame to paſs withour 
any great refiltance, whereas the crafſuude of the other bodies do 
unite and colleR ic, through which ther vical beat is quite diſpers 
ſed, having no other apparent ſign either wachin or without theis 
bodies of ſo ſudden an alteration. Wolfgory AMeverer, in his Com, 
' GHMeteor, p. 149. makes mention of a man being ſuddenly ſeized 
upon on the way between Leipſich and Torge, and liked up into 
the skies by a lightning, never appearing again to any ; Wine bath 
ſomerimes been bound up togerher with a thin skin through the like 
accidepr, the cask being broke aſunde: :. This doubxleſs depended 
. upontheincraſſition and — f—_ of rhe "rm parts ob the, 
Wipe, through the com force of the Lighcning, impelli 
hexerial s, 1gHCOUus parts - rhe Cencer., Winet iffefed 
noxious ang poyſonous through the. infeRion of the: * 
Cel ulphur.. 
I muſt nar forget te inſert-a word or rwe touching. Thunder 
ones, differing in hardneſs and figure, ſome being Pyramidal, 
ethers Globous, Oval, or like to a wedge, &s. Touching their + 
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generation Authors are much ac variance. Seanevt. 'Opiniates, 4 
that they .are. geperated upon the Earth, chrough the hea 4 
of the Lightning melcing, and afrerw vg theſis 1N40- 

a very hard ſtone. A grols millgke - 


i. Theſe flones ate co. fall dowp from che-Hogyens 
mg ” rt re ſor 


afrec.a thunder with ſuch an acute p weight,th 
| = my aripe ng) ial | ep oo 
b : to others 9 yar preſs. 
=- he Cemer of che Earth, bug chat 35 richculous. ,. _ > . 
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, 2. A fone of that hardneſs is ax genegned in ſo. ſhort @ | 


* 3. Theſe (ianes muſe cbeo be ſugpoſed to be generared withoura 
ix. But to chemaueer : They are generated within 
and chick clouds, waole denier and thicker part is iO a 
doſer ſeas for a womb, where after ſame time irconcreaſes into x 
fone ; And lafily its greaceit hardneſs is accompliſh. through the 
acenſe heat of che fice nniced within the Cave che, amd 
©. fall down through the great concullicn and diſruption pr 
Thunder. . 

I.. To theſe Igneous Mazecrs a Comer is likewiſe 16 be refer- 
ted, pucting whote ſear and production a deal of > a —_—_ | 
Bur before 1 diret my Pen to thol< particulars, it wil 
feſt to ſer doren its deſcrip'10n : A Comer or blizing Saris a hery 
Mereoc ( chat is a mixt boiy of no long duration lublimed info 
te air, ) genzrace] out of {one denſe bery and chick airy parts 
ntained \ithin the clouds @k ihe focpnd region of rhegir, Fong 
ſerh a difference from ics hguse, colour, time, motion, duration | 
wd place, whenceTone are globous, beſer roand with hurs, 
and cherefore are called Comiiwe cr1n444:Or others ſeem. to be buded 
whence they, are cermed Comes barber; : Or others agin appear 
with a cail, and for that reaſon are. named Come!e candari. Smeg 
moear if a light galden oc yellow line, ohers r&diſh , bloudy, | 
Gcuscy, red, &'s. $5ne are moved floawly, arbers (wi Fly, "fone AQ : 
moved more regylatly than ochers,, Some appear in the Spring, 
achers more frequencly in the Aucuna, rarely in che Swnmer,nors 
tely in the Winter : Some are of 4 weekly, or monthly queariony 
others remain (1x monchs in fighc. "Conmonly rhey k:ep cheirfta- 
hon :3-5gh the iropicks, and bus ragely lone do.eppezr within the 


iQ nn) ELIE their place dt produdionymeny-deliere cheir 
t© be inthe Elementary Region, 1424 The upper Region of the | 
» that is) according toxcheir meaning, -ncar the Concave: of the 

Mopn, where, che actual flame of the Sears may+be beter kindle 
them, Judging 4be coldnefy of the ſecond Region to be ver unape 
1 


foe ie genranno theſe bodies... Orhegs al 
i Plage for theirreceprion; And among —_ and- 
Drwocritas thoughe them wo be_the appearance of fever Planers 
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- wo bePlanea (bur wore of che (even Common oties) thac bad 

= branes _ _—_— the _ the Sun, ml 
f from him came now , ib the 
—— + cho oh befals ro Mercary, The firtt - ho 
by che Peripetericks doth fomew hat thwart their own | 
' 2; They afferred that the kindling of all che years bo 
Meceors was occzhoned through the intenſe coldnefs of the ait 
the ſecond Regi ing a violent commotion upon exhalarions 
contained within its juriſdiction, whereby they were inflamed 
took fire, and thar in the night, becauſe irs ſeaſonsdoth ſuperadd 
ſomewhat tothe cold : Whereas here rhey comradict themſelves 
and maintain the ſecond Region w be roo cold for to kindlex 
2. There they proclaime che Solat or ocher intenſe heat roſe 
cufſe and di the exhalations in the torrid Zone, and cherefott 
fhery Mereors ſeldom there ; here noching but a flaning 
aGtual hear will doit. What inconftancies are theſe ? 


3. Can one probably imagine, that fych great and 
mouncains rw wn broth od even 4 


at that diſtance, ſhould be artraaied to the higheſt Region of 
the air ? Ic is a quaſhon, whether the whole Earth pays oor 
much ſul us matter, were it all exheutted, Or if ſhe could, 
wevld that intenſe coldneſs ( as they imagine ) of the ſecond Re 
: gionof the air, or thoſe thick denſe clouds of the lower Region 
We. ive paſſage to ſuch numerous and thick paſſengers ? Or do you not 
4" ink, chat rhey would be fooner diſcuſſed the intenſe heat 
of the upper Region, than<oncreaſe into «body? Neirhet cafi Aﬀro- 
nomers with their Teleſcopes diſcern in them ſuch a propinquit) 
to the fiery Region or Moon, bur co the contrary a very great 
france. As for Demecritxs bis opinion, it 1s ſcarce wort 
: ro confure it ;" bur Ter me confirm my own. I fay they me 
they be de} Faved in the ſecond Region of the ir ; not that ſecond 
ſcendtd fo Which the Peripateticks have Chalckr out, but the middle . 
low, as10 che lower and uppet Region, where rhoſe iff 2nd perms 
fad them clouds are ſwimniing ; not beginning fron the cops of themours 
ſelves (cat- (.;114. but From rbe tops of the Erratick clouds. Fre foid 
body of the air from Eaft to W 


ed within | ncclouds move With the 
2. The permanent clouds are tlone capable of condenſing 1h 
| - ond 
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+ Þ apctol alle meter ls (5 ac puralgc ; 
chrnedabrogh theyrrae cold- 
4 gy 
© is ſupplied With pure incraflated air, not infeRted with 
many denſe terreſtrial or thick wateriſh Touching ics 


hairs, they are nothing elſe but the light of ics flame Hlluftrating or 
obcending the air contained within thoſe clouds in ſo may fireaks; 
for ie cannot ebttad it equally all about, becauſe it is permixe with. 
water, whoſe craſſnude will Tot bear obcenken, wherefore it di- 
vides the water or Yapours into ſmall or najrowe lanes obtending 
tbe air berween them, Now if the water or douds are equally 
pliable all abour ir, ir appears hairy all abou its Circumference ; if 
the fore-part of thedaud be ſomemiac denſe, and thence indiſpo- 
ſedro giveway, but reſiſts, and only the back-part be pliable ic ic 
formes freaks backwards ſeeming like acail, and ſo according to, 4 
the pliableneſs of the airir flaſhes our in | 
It you are free to. underſtand by a Comer any new appeari 
Scar, deſcending from 1ts former ſear, or lately generated, Lal 
ggree with you,that theſe are only ſeared in the Co hery 
ſome below or above the Moon ;- and in this acception I have made 
uic of the name of Corners in ſome of the preceding Chapeers, 
Awbors in treating of Comers ſeldom forget the infertingtheig 
predickions, which are 3; Storms. 2. Great drinefles. 3. Tempetty- 
ous Feas. 4. Earthquakes, 5. Great akerations to befall a Councry . & 4 
by the death of their King or Prince. All the former are no GY 
more-frequently conſequents of Comets,than of all other fiery Me- | 
, becauſe with thoſe great tiores of. vapaurs and cahalacions, 


there- cannot- but be- a great II of fluuohnes atr2- 10 
Red, whoſe burtting out proves the efficient of the now Mention= —=# — 
a effects. Puras for che lat chere can lines begrren for ir, | 
only thar ſuch a conſtiturion of air commotions- of 
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CHAP. XVl” 
'Of theterm Antiperiſiafs and a Y acunm, 
"I. 


'1.. Whether there be ſuch « thing as as Anciperiftaſis, 
2. Whether a Vacuun be 198 poſſi ble ; and why, 
3. Experiments inferring « Vacuum anſwered. 
44 ay Vacuuat car be effetted by an Angelical, or by the Divim 
ower. | 
5+ Whether Local CAMntion be poſſible in a Vacuum. A threefold ſenſe 
of the doubt propeſed. In what ſenſe Local Motion is poſſible ins 


Vacuum, mwawhbat wot. p 


I, [| Could not conveniencly without imcerruption of my Subjet 
infilt before upon the ex>mining that term of the Schools, @ 
oft aſlumed by them to expound the manner of generation of the 
hery Meteors viz. Antiperiſtaſii,being deſcribed co be the intenſion 
of heat or cold in bodies,cauſed through the cobibirion,repulfion of 
reflection of their own vertues by their contraries, Without the adds 
tion of any new formal parts,or retention of their fteams; 1 bus many 
Wells are. cool in the Sommer and warm in the Winter ; and &x- 
halations grow hotter in the cold region of the air, becauſe of the 
Amiperiftaſis of the ambienc cold againft their heat,and of their heat 
again againſt the externalcold ; in effeRt ic is nothing bur ehe con- 
denſatton ( ſuch a'rerm may be —__ uſed)or rather unien of 
the qualiries of the Elements by the refiftance and colleQing of 
their vertues by their oppoſites. Bur fince the colleQtion or uniting 
theſe qualities depends upon the condenſation or incrafſation of 
their anctachere is no need of introducing anocher fruftraneous 
notion. Bur ſuppoſe an Antiper:tafir or incenſivn of qualities With- 
out the — of che tubAnces were granted, bow do fiery 
Meteors ames? 'Never a wort of this. And when flames, 
why do they cauſe a diſruption of the air in a Thunder ? Becauſe 
(ſay they } of avoiding a penerration of bodies : ' A good one, 
what feat is there of a penetration of bodies, when there is only _ 
a6 incenfion of qualities through in Antiperiſtefis, withour any 
aug MENTALOIY, 
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augmencacion of bodies ? Poſſibly chey will cake their refuge to a 
concrary aſſertion, and tell me, char the foreſaid diſruption hap- 
pens, becauſe of avoiding a Facwns, This is jult like them cotun 
© another : But how a YVacaum ? Becauſerhe 
flime penc cloſe within conſumes, or hath conſumed or expelled ics 
ambient air, Which done, there muſt needs follow a Vacuum, if 
Nature did not prevent it, by cauſing the ex:rinſick air to break in, 
or the internal co break our for anguiſh. This is improbable; for 
the Vacawm may be filled up by the concen:ration of the ambienc 
clouds, | 
Since I am accidentally here fallen into the diſcourſe of a Pa- 
enum, | will think it worth my labonr co inquire, whether ſuch a 
thing be naturally poſſible within the Circumferenceof the Uni- 
veſ:. I do not mem an inaginary Vacuum Without the heavens, 
neicher a ſpace void of any groſs body, al:hough filled up only with 
air, but a pl1ce or external Surface freed from air, or any other bo- 
dy. For anſwer, I affert a Yacwwws to bs repugnant to nature, be- 
cauſe che narur2 of the Elements is to move towards one ano! her, 
with the greateſt force imaginable, through their reſp:Rive forms, 
becauſe of their own preſervation : Hence the Elements would 
ſooner change into a confulion, than be debarred from one merws- 
wam, withour having irs ſpace fil'e1 op wich another. Wherefore 
ic is not enough to aſſert ( as nſually they do.) that there is no Ya- 
cuum poſſible in Nature, becauſe ſhe doth ſo much abhor ic, as if 
Nature was an- Animal ſ-nfible of any hurt, and why doth 
ſhe abbor ? that rhey know nor. However ſone Rate the cauſe of 
her abborrence to be Natwres providence, in ordering that ſublunar 
bodies through mediation of incerpoſed bodies ſhould be diſpoſed 
to receive the Celeflial influences, which a /Vacwwm would other- 
wiſeedipfe from them ? How frivilous ! As if 8 moments partial 
vacuiry, ( which could through irs being violene nor prove laſting) 
ſhould hinder.a communication of the Elements, or as if the ſaid 
influences could nor be cranſmirred co ſublunars by mediation of bo- 
cies,thar limit the ſaidſuppoſed vacuity. Arriaga holds it to be for 
tO prevent a penetration of bodies: That is idem per idems-; for one 
might as well demand, why Nature doth ſo much abhor a penetra- 
tion of bodies, anJ be anſwered, becauſe of ayaiding's Vacuums 
Faſquez;2 Jeſairis of opinion, that Nature ca Never-atcain to. 
2 Vacuum, becauſe every body 18 impowered with an attradhive 
h Ccccc vere, 
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vetrue, attracting the next body that is contiguous to-it, in ſuch a 
manner that ar. bo can be ſtirred, except it-attracts its next ad-, 
heren: with ic; Oh bow grbſly.{- Doch, fire attra@t water, or earch 
air ? They all zpp:ehend atcraftion to be violent, and natwiche 
ttindingchey affirm Naruce to-abbor a Vacwews naturally, and how, 
can this hang toge: her ? 


L1I, - Arguments for the proof of 2 Facuam, many are offered, 


but none of any ſtrength, however for your ſatisfaft.on 1 will pro- 
poſe ſome few. | | 

1. A. Baſon filled up with aſhes contains as much water poured 
incoit, as if the ſame Veſſel were void ; ergo there- mult 'cicher be- 
allowed a penetration of bodies, or a pre-Exillent // acaxm © Bur (0 
antiquity hath found the Antecedence, Ergo the conſequence mult 
be admicred. 

I'muſt needs aſſert this ancient experiment to be-an ancienr 
filſhood ; for a baſon filled with aſhes will ſcarce contain four 
fifchs of the w:ter, that it. will do, when ic is empty : As for the 
water that is imbibed by the aſhes it pofleſles the (paces left by the 
air, contained before berween the particles of che aid aſhes, and 
now. thence expelled. | 

24" Warm water Rtopt cloſe in a. bottle doth poſſeſs more room, 


than when _—_—— in a cold place 1t is concreaſed into an Ice-+ - 


Ergo there muſt be fame void ſpace left within the bortle. 

| That the ſuppoſed vacuity 1s filled up with frofty mi- 
ms, Whoſe preſence expelling the air an1 fire from berw-en the 
Pores of the water, doth withall reduce it co a ſmaller body, as. 
being before inſufflared with air and fire : Bur when the ſam: froſty 
mins do return,then the air and fire do fill up their v:cuitiesagain, 
by inſufflacing the body of water through their ſucceſſion, 

3. An e/olipile being filled up with water and air, doth not- 
withſtanding flow as much fire, as will cauſe its wind to blaze 2 
whole hour or longer. according to- the bigneſs of it: Ergo there 
mult have been-a Yacwwm concained within the wind bale, or elſe 
we muſt admir a p2nerration of bodies by condenſation. 

I anſwer, That neither is neceſſary; for.the advenient fire expels 
ſomuch of the conrained air as its prefence dor h take up, & diduts 
thebody of che A£:bpileſomwhar inco a larger continent, wherein 
a greater part of, fire may be conr1inedthan there is aif expelled, 

Porgnet in his Exper. New. Anat,. bath endeavoured to borrow: 
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al experimenss paſſible ſor to divide the Univerſe with 
a 


poſe the firſt, which be bath from Monheur Reberval, Pre of 
the Mathematicks at Pars,and is alone performed by a glaſs blown 
in the form of a bolts head, open below and atop at 1ts capacity, 
where ic contains an empty bladder, that is uſually raken our of a 
Carpes belly, being tied cloſe with a thread, as likewiſe the top of 
the capacity with a Sows bladder s This done it is filled up to the 
brim ofthe orifice of the neck with Mercury, whickeing cloſe Rop- 
ped with ones finger is immicted into a veſſel half hlled with Mer- 
cury,apd thruſt deepinto ir, where the finger is-to be withdrawn: 
Hereupon follows the deſcent of the Mercury as low as half way 

the Pipe, and the bladder is pufc up. Hence he deduces a Vacuum 

berween the rarefied parts of the air, blowing up the bladder con 

tained within the empty, capacity. What a groſs miſtake is 
this ? 

Firſt, He muſt know, as I ſhall proveby and by,-thar ic is the air 
that preſſeth che Mercury down ; for whatever is moved Locally is 
moved by an extrin/ick agent. | 

Secondly, He doth againſt reaſon and experience ſtate the rare- 
fation of ſome air : Bur wh2nce came that air ? There was none, 
whillt ic was filled up with the Mercury ; ergo it muſt have pierced 
through the pores of che Gla(s;It ſo,what needs he admu only a ſaval 
quantity,which he ſuppoſeth to be rarefied-afrer its ingrels by awel+ 
rerick vertue, fince a greiter may as ealily paſs ? and why thena Ya- 
cxanm? Wherefore I ſay he muli nece{{arriygranc ſo:ne air to paſs the 
pores for-to blow up the bladder; befides I prove hat-ir 18 eahe for 
the airco paſschrough 1he pores of Glaſs ; becabſe we ſee; light doch 
eafilypaſs the thicke!t Glats;buc light ischeait Aluminared or obcen- 
ded,as I have proved before,ergo. That Glaſs is pierced throughiwich 
(udcil pores is evident a li:ztle before ic beginnech ro concrexſe or 
indurate after irs melting *, - Moreover we {ee;rharube Jaquorm ſelf 
of ' Aqwd Fore. beirg poured upon the fuling'of Braſs;- peneyares 
througtrthe pores of a rhick precipicating Glaſss Theſameanebſer- 
ved about the Glaſs at rh: 2ffufion of oyl of Virriol rooyl of: Tat- 
caf 3 bur air'is much more ſubni! than theſe Liquors,  Da'we nor 
obſerve the air to pre(s by the ſpurring of fire-chrough! glaſſes'of the 
grearelt thickneſs?” For expoſe a thick glaſsof- wirer forthe fire,and 
you may obſerve ic to be raiſed inco' mallions of /bubbles, when ir 

” Cecccs begins 


+ Ferns, ; 
nd ſo to aboliſh the Nuures 'of che Elements; 1 we 
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ins10 fierhe, which is noching elſe bur the air forced through 


' "thepores of the Glaſs by che fire : In-fine there is noching thar ts 
imperforated by except water and ait in their abſolure fare; ' 


I omit the reſt of his borrowed experimen:s, and ſhall only inſecc 
two words touching the concluſion, inferred from the pomping, 
of the air out of a large round Glaſs Receiver, (in that manner as 
you have it propoſed by Caffer Scart, ) which they conclude mult 
afcerwards remain void ; on the concrary it is rather more filled by 
air, attraRted frpm wichour, and imp. Red (o clols, that the pores 
of the glaſs ſeem to be filled and infuffiaied with it, as appeats by 
the venting of the Receiver ſo pomped into a veilel of cold water, 
where it cauſeh a very great commotion and fiething by the air 
buctiing out ; certainly this is different from pomping the Receiver 
empty : or thus, they may pretend a YVacuwm,becauſe there is more 
air artraQed into the Receiver than ic contained before ; ergo there 
mult eicher a penetration of bodies be allowed, or a Vacwiw. To 
this I need propoſe no other anſwer ſor ſolution, than what I give 
for the ſolution of the eruption of air out of an «£olple. . 
or in what manner air is attrated into the ſaid Receiver by this 
Hlagdenburg experiment, you (holl read in the next Cnapter, Ag 
for other Arguments they being as vacuous as YVacwems it ſelf 1 ſhall 
neglect the mentioning of them. 
«LV. Bur the Jeſuirical Philoſophers do further propoſe: torhem- 
ſelves, whether a Yacuwns could not be effected by an Angelic:l 
er, or if not by Angels, whether by the Divine Power. This 
was hike them as.if it were ſpit out of their mouths :. Thoſe vile 
Dn poſtors and the devils Saints will name God Almighty, and not- 
withftanding to his face doubr of nis pewer-in fo mean a thing as a 
Vacwens is ; whatif God can deſttoy the Elements intirely, cannot 
he diſplace them partially ?- Angels Iconfeſs cannoc effe& it natu- 
rally and ordinarily, althongh excraordinarily being viccuated vb 
an extraordinary power from God they may. 
Vi; Neaxr'they rommage, whether Local Motion be poſſible ins 


Wacuams; and if it be, whether it mult nor happen in an in» 


ſtant, 

Ii(hall not weary my ſelf to produce+ their opinions, but only 
appoſe what reaſon doch direct me. Bac let us firit Rare the 
ftion right ::The Problem may beunderfiood ina threefold ſenſe. 

1, Whether a Local Mocion be poſlible ip a Views a rr ah 


XU 
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Med:am, through which a body being locally noved paſſerh, 
raking its beginning of progreſs from without the faid Fa © 
CHAN. 

2, Whether a body can take ns beginning of motion outwards 
from a Vacuum | 

3. Whether a ſpiricual ſubſtance obtains che power of movi 
is ſelf locally in a YVacwwm, or through it, Wircheur taking ics firl 
impulſe from :gainlt a body, whence through refletion 1s mighe 

{s through. ; 

F This nine, I anſwer chat accorcing to the firſt incention a 
Vacunns is capable of giving a paſſoge to a body locally moving 
th-ough it, proviced it cakes 1t9 progreſs f:om without upon an iu 
moveable center, 

[ p:ove it, Ar, Fire, »ndthe other Elements move through a 
Vacuum ; for otherwiſe did they move through another: body, it 
would infer a penetration of bodies : If then che Elemencs obcain. 
ſuch a power, e&rgeconſequently their mixt bodies, 

2. This Maxim Onne mobile fit ſuper immobili. 1. e. All movers 
dles move upon an inmoveable body, is alone to be underſtood of 
the foundation of motion, vx. That all move..bles muſt-move from 
an immoveable Center, that is, rake their beginning thence, ei 
ther by impuiſe, reflcRion, refr;QRion, or comtinuated procruſfion: 

3.That Motion, whereby 2 moveable paſleth through a Yacuwne, is: 
continuated upon its own Center,or u; on another body inſtcad of a' 
Cener;for all motions arult cake thei beginning upon an immove- 
able, or at leaſt upon that w Mich is not inclined Soba moriort 
in the ſame ſwift ncſs that the body, which moves upon ut doth.) - 

4- A Ging/e body can-neither preſs through, nor move: (that is- 
out of its place, locally in a' Yacwwm, becauſe it | enjoying»irs 
on and not being violently Cerained, , would reft ugon-that 

er, | 

5= Neirher can.a mixt body-move locally, that is, change irs «dj 

in a Yatxuw, becauſe the reaſon of a bodies changing of its «bs is 
the impulfion of another body, tnving for irs center upon it ;. For 
example, water moves upwards, beeauſethe air firiving for ics.Cer-- 
ter procrudes ir our of its ſear upwards, as bach been mentivred ;- 
zir being compreſſed within the bedy of water is moved our of ir, 
becauſe of the waters compreſhon downwards, whereby it is ſquee- 
zed upwasds 3. But not through its own tiotion, Now in a Yuacuans- 
there- 
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thets is n6,excrnal. body to (irive'or to impell upon ic, | 

. A; bogy Would not, ceaſe to move locally incernally, becruſe 
of bo violent derentions of the Elements contained within, prefſing 
one another away from the Center. 

7- Suppoſe there were a confulion of the four Elements as big 
as a filt cal, wichour, the Univerſe, they would change theit in- 
ternal places, as the Elements changed theirs in the Chev, vis. 
The weighty Elemencs being leſs in exrent would ſooner gain the 
Center, thantke cthers, and as for the reſt they would move in 
the ſame manner, as the Elements move he: e, bur of this more in 
the next Chapter: And now you may eafily comprebend that the 

elent world doth not at all change its #6s, but is unmoveably 

s although continually changing its internal places, 

s, "Angels, if conceited to be pure ſpirits may move in and 

through a Yacaum, but if apprehended to be of a circumſcriprive 


quanuty, they canncc. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Phykcal Motion, 


+ What a Phyſical Motion is ; The kinds of it ; The definution of Al- 
"——_— Local Motion, and quam ative motion. The ſmbdiynſien 
of Local Motion. 
2. That all alterarive and quantitate mutions art dirett. 
3- That allexternall notion! are iolemt, 
4+ That «ll mix bodies, bring removed from their Element, ave 
diſpeſed to be deirnded downwards from withou; but ds not move 
any internal inclination 07 appet ite they have to their univerſal car 
5+ Thecafarf wid wiftndſt and flowneſt of txternal Lot Moron, 
6, Te or ben og fed be moved upwards. a ” 
7. %, 6ad 5 oe } ne po, ad td 19 be 


) 
hs hu lame reaſon, that oeglpvadect me.tn nawnes \ Fama 


wha: jute the preceding Chapeer, is ullo » aogre 
why I deferred the Treatiſe of PhyGea monons hicher,” » = * 


Phy fical motions are {@ called: un oppotrtionto ot 
Metaphyſical, and ace prope £9 natutal bodies, Al Z hy 
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then is of a natural -odJy 10 any one or more of ics P, 


woder, or in all: A change is» (rranfows ) paihpgfrom that which is 


not to that, which is to ber Whence we may plainly«colle& che 
differences of it 10 by as alany,' as ir May'wory wits Modes, and 
iatrely 1 its Efſerce : wit. Phytical motien 18 eicherrs quanticy, 
quilicy, a&ion, prflon, relation, fituation, dutation, to a new 
tence, &e. 2nd particularly to a greater or leſs quantity, to co- 
lour, hgure, bear, coldneſs, ec. This infers, that there are man 
more unrverſ:] hff-rences or kinds of motionthans Arifferk ated: 
However | ſhall only miſt upon theſe three; as being moliraken 
notice of : viz. Alteration, which is a changeot- a quality of a Phy. 
hcal bring : External Local motion,which 1s a-change of the exter- 
nal place wherein 8 nacural being is ſeared: And Anuttrov and Drev- 
aetron, Wh chare changes of the quintity of 2 natural being, Alrets- 
won as T ſaid before 1n the Ohaprer of Cod. )is nothing elle, burthe 
change of internal places of the Elements in a mix: body : Thus a 
body grows hot, when the intrinfick fire of a mize Hody begins ro 
be more omited and condenſe} ; and is nothing elſe bur che change 
of in-ernal pla-es, which-by this fire were diſperſed, 29d now 2re 
reduced ih o a leſſer nu fiber, or inte places more uniced and If(; 
remo'e. $0 4 mit body happens to grow colder, When the carrhy 
wiziner Within it chang! their places, and ace re /uced ronevret 
plces,and ſo grow more piercing to the center ; aprretiend the lame 
of the other quiht'e:, Externil Local Motion 15 either undefiignd 
in 2 large lenie, 24 con pretends alteravidnorchinge df ioremd 
places, of a« it denores 2 fig interrl tigtian from an incetn 1 
plice to an wmermab place, andin this i&ctpribn we hive aces 
of the word above in afſgrirg the forms of het Elemierits';” of 
findty it is reſtrained to extern i Eacil Motion, which is the 
charge of an exiernal plate. in! mackbal bodies ; Thar i, Nhereby 
natural bodies art moved 4dr! of ang elternil phet info other. 
The univerſal t Jements' in iiralty afid Ariftly are n+ (ibjecte | ro 
Local Motion, ſince ThelrG&1ange of plice isonly incernil, to wit, 
within one anather ; Where is eve tal Local menon 15 refiricted 
to the change of an exrermal place,” however'we may mproperly or 
in a large ſence conce: ve them 05 (1092 IC ally. Neth att ris 
ments capable of auction tt Uimimnion, becauſe their quirftity and 
forms are dehnite ; wherefore they arc only apr ro undergo alter4- 
ton, or change of. their inernal plices, hike We have hicherro 
demonltraced... 
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demonſtrated. Mixr bodies are diſpoſed to tbe change of. thaie an, a 


ternal and incernal places : Of their internal ic is apparen, finee 
they are never exempred from alteration; heir external is no lefs ob. 
vious; Auction or Diminution are changes of the Elements in g 
mix: body both of internal and external places : That is, do come 
prehend a localeno:ton and alteration. The ſubdiv.tions of cheſe 
three are various ; but for brevities ſake we ſh1ll bere only »ppoſe 
that of exrernal Local motion : Which is eicher dire, reflex, of 
circular, A dire# motion tends ingly from one point to another in 
2 right line. A reflex motion is either firitly (© called, and 1s where- 
by a moveable 1s cefleRe1 or benten buck towards the poine ( either 
rpendicularly or obliquely ) whence ic firlt moved ; or refrafled, 
as they vulgarly cerm it } whereby a moveable 15 moved in an oþ- 
lique Line to 2 terwinns ad quem. A Circular motion is an oblique 
motien into a circle : This 18 either fngly circular, whereby a mo- 
tion is contarred into one circle; or manutold and reflected, whereby 
it is eicher ſpirally,or vortically ( that is, like a whirl-pool ) conter- 
ed into many circles ; each inferiour circle being reflected intoa 
ater ſuperiour one, or exch ſuperiour greater circle being re- 
ed into ſomewhat a leſſer inferiour circle. Laſtly, Motion is 
eicher ſwift, low, or mean : The firſt is, which ins ſhore rime doch 
a'rſolve a long {pace ; The next, which in a lorg time abſolves but 
a ſhort ſpace: A mean morion 18, Which in a long or ſhort rime ab- 
ſolves a mean motion. Theſe definitions and divitions premitted we 
ſhell next adſcribe ſome uſeſvl Theorems. 

; UI, Allakerative and quantitative motions are abſolutely and 
per ſeprimarily dire: That the primar and natural motions of the 
Elements are dice, their definirions teſtifie ; For fince they do 
each primarily move from cheir Center to the Circumference, or 
from the Circumference 10 the Ceriter, and that all morions fron 
the Center © the Circumſerance, and from the Circumference tn 
the Center are dire, ' i muſt, neceflarily follow, that theſe faid 
motions primarily acſcribed roche aredire, | 
2, All external motions proper co.mixt bodies being moved 
withan Element, that enjoys its Cemer are dire}, becauſe ſuch 
bodies being moved by the (aid preſuppoſed Element muſt be &- 
reed roche (ame cerm, that the Element 1s, which as hath been 

proved i« likewiſe diredt. TIF" 
111, All external Local Motions are violent, or: capved by an 
exirinhdt 
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faple, can or doch move ir ſelf locally *. . 
prove it : external Local Motion is cauſed by on ; bus all 
expultions (23 the name it ſelf doth import) are by an exter- 


nal principle,expelling the bo4y,that doch diſrupe or diſpoſleſs it of 
ics place : Erge, I confirm the Afiner : what, can a body be ſaid 
to expel ir ſelt ? Expultion is cauſed by the body injured, bur that 
1s the diſcontinuated and external body only ; Erge. 

2. The body expelled enjoys a center ; ergo it cannot move for 
one, fince all motions are tor a center. | 

3. External Local Motion is cauſed by compreſſion, bur a natural 
body cannot compreſs it (elf: Ergo.Pollihly you may ſay,that a bo- 
dy may compreſs the extraneous body,and ſo lift it ſelf up : Noyfor 
if ſo, then ic is rather lifted up by the renicency of the extraneous 
body, But how is 2 natural body capable of comprethng an ex- 
trinfhick body 2 What ? By rarefaction ; well, if ſo, a body cannoc 
rarche it ſelf : Poflibly you will ſuppoſe a vertual rarefaQtion procee- 
ding from the incernal form of {body, and ſuch a quality is not 1n 
FIT HAIRY A. 

4.The name it ſelf makes the ſ1me inference : viz. External Local 

mocion is a change of external place ; ergo the verrue changing gult 
proceed from without or externally ; becauſe ic is impothble, that 
an internal power ſhould reach beyond its ſphere of activity, which 
extends no further than its internal body or matter. All bodies 
do naturally covet reſt from external Local motion ; erge the ſame 
external motion mult be violent, or from wicthour. Dothearth 
( that is in particles )ever move Locally out of us place ? No, buc 
is attracted or forced upwards ( as in exhalations ) by extrinſick 
efhcients, as external air and fire: /» ſawme all initances in the 
world do confirm to us, that external Local Motion is from with- 
out.But I inſtance in particulars: A Buller being ſwallowed down by 
any living Creature is derruded downwards and evacuated by tio! ; 
but if chruft down its throat, when. is dead, reftech in the body ; 

it is the depreſſing vertue of that hving Creature doth extrinſe- 
cally move it ically Face when it 4s dead the bullet is not affected 


by any ſuch mogon.  W4ms +. 1 6:1 
IV. All weighty mix: bodies; being revioved from their: Ele, 
ment, are diſpoſed to be detruded downwards froa without ; bue 
do noc move from avy internal inclinatian-they have to their uni- 
Dddd verſal 
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extrinfick movent : That is, no natural body, whether avixe or * To wi 
excerfially 
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verſalcenter. I prove the latter part ; becauſe all bodies can ob. 
| Fain but one motion for their preſervation ; bur that is of-moving 
to their own center, Whither, whence and whereupon they move ; 
Erge. The Mixer is confirmed, by that we ſee, that water an- 
ear«h in an extraneous Element, as inthe air or fire, do move 10 
their own particular center, as appears in drops of rain, that fall 
down from the air. Doth not Mercury move directly coits own 
cenrer, although it be never ſo miny times divided ? Do nor air 
and fire ervpt out of,the water in a round bubble ? Ergo their mo- 
tion was from their own center, as appears by their rotundiry. Doth 
noth a lime in a candle firive ro maincain irs center ? I ſhall add one 
argument more: A part retains the nature of the whole, which in 
a n_Y 1s of moving to 1's own center, ergo all weighty 
bodies do primarily move to their own center : Ampucate any 
member of a living Creature, and you will hnd-ic to ſhrink imme. 
diarely into- a rotundity, or cowards 1ts own center ;_ whereas hid 
it any inclination or appetite to that body whence ic was preſcin- 
ded, it would remain 1n the ſame ſhape and form ic was cut off, for 
ſa it would: be apreſt-ro be reunited, If then all weighty bodies 
do primarily move totheir own center, how can they then exiſting 
in the air move or have an inclination of movingdown tothe earth, 
fince they in moving 10- their own patricular center do mani- 
felily move from her ? Ergo there can be no ſuch thing as an appe- 
exe or inclination in mixt bodies to an univerſal center, when ſep: « 
rated from ir ; although when united, they have a particular reſpeR 
tot.2s a part hath to the whole. 

Next I prove the firſt branch of the Concla/fior, vize That all 
weighty mixc bodies being ſeated withour their Element , are 
diſpoſed ro be moved downwards, Downwards, quaſi to it ( name- 
ly to.che cen'er) wards, Or to it wards. Hpmards Quilt emrward:, 
chat js, from the Center to the Circumfercence : Likewiſe che 
German Synonyma's confirms this Erymology, vis. Nach benedes - 
( or downwards, ) quaſi Nach bumen of inne, thit is into wards : 
Or nach beven ( upwards ) quaſi barewwarts, and that quaſi euſwarts 
or outwards. Whence we may learn, that in every particular mixr 
body there 4s. as propetly 2 darnwards, and 2n wpwards, as inthe 
uriverſa} body : . So then the fore-ftated dewmuard: is to be un- 
deriiood, ro the exrthwargs, ( thac is tarbe terraqueous Globe) and 
*pwards from the .cyrchwards, . 1 ſay they are di{poſed to be moved 
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downward: becauſe they cannot move themſelves thither, but concur ; 
to that motion only by their diſpofition. ; 

V. This difpotition is nothing elſe but the rennency or fiub.. - 
bornnels of the weighty mixe body diſcontinuating the air of fire, 
and reſiſting their motion to the cencer-wards ; che intenfion and « g.gu., 
remiflion ot the ſaid renitency depends upon the greater or leſſer 
denſity or craflitude ; whence it is alſo,that ſome bodies are moved as we have 
(wifter downwards, becanſe they conhſt dF a greater denſity *, ſy- *blerved 
{taining # more violent impulſe of the air, which were they leſs mw he. 
cenſe,would be moved flower, becauſe of a Jeſs renicency. 

2. Or chus, the aic bing diſconcimuared by an incerpoſed weighs race of 
ry muxt body dorh acimethy firive from all parts to a reunion by 1s Deny, 
expanſive vertue, eſpecilly from above, becauſe of its grener ——_— _ 
(irengchthere, as being leſs ciſcontinuated and weakened by exha- os. Js 

; y ib 

lations and vapours ; whence che greaceſt force deſcending "doch $ the ber- 
alſo diret the impulhon downwards, Wherefore 2 weighty booy, wer dilpos , 
2s Mercury or any other Mineral, is moved much ſwifter down- fed to cur 
wards or ( according to the ordinary Ideom of ſpeech ) weighs (Brough he 
much heavier, dn the cop of tigh hills, chan below, Bur you ſhall gu 
read more in the next Chape. air, when 

VI. All light bodies being ſeated im a weighty Element are dif. prefied| 
poſed to be moved upwards, whence it is that ſubcerraneous air is from the 
oft forced upwards Looks earchs compreſſing verine : Likewiſe a VP 
piece of Cork depr under water 1s by the waters gravity clo- 
ting underneath (in the (ame manner as we have explained it in the 
2, Pare. the 1.Boock.Chap.16., 2. Par.) (queczed upwards, without F>. 
any incrinhck propeniy ; for othermiſe the ſame Cork being alſo 
diſpoſed to be preſſed downwards in the air mult be ſuppoſed to 
have ewo internal propenaies, Which is abſurd. 

A flame burning in the ayry Regions is forced upwards by irs 
diſpolitidn of levity, tenuity ard rarity : Thus; The- air finding 
i (elf injured by the diſcontinuxing flame prefles upon ber and 
firives from all ides ro ſqueeze her away ; The flame being over» 

wered is forced to (lip or ſlice away, whether its diſpohtion may 

t yield ; downw irds it cannot rend, becauſe there it 1s refilted by 
the courſer air infeſle] wich werghey peregrin Elements z Ergo up- 
wards, becruſe there it finds the way molt open to give free pal- 
lige to its light rarity and tenuity: On the contrary, a weighty 
body, becauſe of ics denfiry and crafficude, finds thepilage clenex 
| Ddddd 3 downwards 
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downwards, by reaſon it is molt driven trom the tenwicy/ of the air 
atop:but ſuppoting the air to enjoy ics center doubtleſs chole weigh- 
ty bodies, would be cali forth upwards to the Carcumference. 

VIE. Ayry bodies, that are ſeated in a fiery Elemenc, are moved 
downwards, becauſe the rarity of the fire, Gnking downwards tor a 
cencer, doth impell them alſo thurher, whole diſpohtion being con- 
tinuous and thin are the betier diſpoſed to ſhde away from ihe he 
( compreſiing them all :dour ) downwards, becauſe wg wards the 
{laid bocies itriving to maincain their particular Centers would be 
more diſcontinuzed, where the force of fhre mult alſo be firon- 
gelt ; Whence you may obſerve, that weighty bodies and light 
bodies are both moved to one rermumus ad quens 1n the fiery regions, 

Touching the c:uſes of refraction and refieticn you thall read 
chem in the next Chapter. 

Hence a great pare of the firſt Book of the ſecond Part, will be 
rendred much plainer, which 1 did forbear to illultcace further, be- 
cauſe of avoiding needleſs teperitions, incending to treat of thele 
by chemſelves, viz. why water or any other weighty body, being 
nolently detained, is much intended in its (trength ; or why Wa- 
rer is more depreſſing atop, or when it is molt remote from ber 
Cencer than underneath,namely becauſe of the depreſſion of the air, 
adding much to the drowning of a man, as we have mentioned in 
I2th, and 16th. Chapters, and ſo many other paſlages. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Attration, Expulſfion, Projetion, Diſruption, 
Undulation,and Recurrent Motion? 


I. How air  attralled by « water-ſpeme or Siphon. 
2. T he manner of another kind of Attrallion by a ſacking Leather. 
3. How two flat Marble flones clape cloſe together draw one another 


wp. 
4- How a Wine-Coopers Pipe attrats; Wine out of a Cark, 
5. How ſucking with ones menth gitr atts water, 
6, How a Sucker atrefls the water, 7. The 
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3 The manner of Eleitrical attrattion. 

g. How fire and fiery bode! are ſaid ts aural, 

10.#hat Projection is, and the manner of it. 

11, #hat Diſrapeion, Kadulation,and Recurrone motion are. 


I, | Thought fit to ſubjeRt theſe remaining kinds of motion to 

the preceding, and to treat- of them in a diftin& Chaprer : 
vite Atrattion, Exyalion, Projettion, Diſrapten, Wndulation, and 
Recurrent motion, | (hall only inhit upon ſome particular kinds of 
atraftion. Whit Artzacion is,che name doch explain. 

How air is attracted by water, and water properly by air, hath 
been propoſed in the foregoing Chaprers ; Atcraftion is furcher 
evident. 

I, In a Siphen or water-ipour, wherewith they aſuilly caſt up 
water for to quench a fire,” Here the water is attracted by the 
drawing up of the Sucker 3 not through a bending for to-avoid a 
FVacuams ; but through the natural cohefion in continuancy of the 
air to the Sucker or acnal parts contained within the Sucker : 
Now the air doth cohere more ſtrongly, b:cauſe there is no body 
to diſconcinue it within the Siphen, bur is rather aflified in a con- 
tinuated cobehon by the continuu y of the hides of rhe Siphon and 
of che Sucker. Or o:herwiſe if che aic did firiwe to (eparare, ' how 
could it ? For ſappole it thould be. diſcontinuared from the Sucker, 
then through that diſcontinuarion there mult be ſome certain void 
ſpace effected : if o, then that air, - which did before fill up char 
vaid ſpace, mult have been wichdcawn into lome other place, or 
elſe it muſt through pegerricion bave ſunk mco its oo ſubltance ; 
behdet the air that was expelled up vards mult have penetrated into 
its own body by condenſation, or into the body of the water, all 
which is impoſſible, fince 2 penetration of bodies 13 an annihile» 
ton. Bur bere inquicy, may be made, whert ber ic.is che continu» 
red cobefon of the air. with the water cauley,the ſucceihan of the 
water upon the air ; oc whether the air, which chrough baling up of 
the Sucker is expelled upwards our of the Siphon, doth for to pro- 
cure 2 procrude the air cohering about the external tides of 
> hc raged the. Si rn n=ginr 
the water 1s propelled ing 
waies ; for its impolſible, chat ſuch a grear weight of water ſhould 
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aſcend ſo eaſily with fo lictle a force as che atrraftion of the Sucker, 
unleſs ic were allifted by che firong foree of che air pomped out, our 
of a neceſſicy and impothibility of {hrioking prefſing down, and pro. 
tcading the water upwards. T hat this is ſo,che external circular pref. 
ſure and dent,which we (ce abour the ourfides of the water about the 
lower end of the Siphon, and the incernal puffing up of the water 
wichin the Siphon do teſtfie, 

H. Another kind of Attraction not unlike to this is obſervable 
in boyes their ſucking Leachers, being werred and clape Alatupon a 
flone, and afterwards drawn up with a packthbread faſtned in 
it attrats che one with it. The caule is alone the continudus cohe- 
lion of the water co the tone, defending ir ſelf from the diſrupti- 
on of the air, the which as ſoon as breaking chrough occaſions the 
ſeparation of theLeacher from the tone. 

IH, Two ſmooth flat equal Marble ſtones capt cloſe ene 
the other, the oppermoſt attrats rhe lower:nolt, it equally lifted 
up from their Center, by a ring faftned to it, becauſe of the tic 
l its continuity (ticking fat co che lowermolt and the under- 
moſt fiones ; bur if diſrupted through an unequal lifting the lower- 
moſt ſtone falls. 

In the ſame manner doth a plain board caſt upon the water at- 
eraQ it inco « Riſing, when lifted up by the cencral parr, 

IV. A #ine-Coopers Pipe aetrafts Wine ourof the bung-hole of a 
Cask: The Pipe is ſomewhat long, and narrower towards the bot- 
com and the rop, but wider in the middle, which thruſt open at 
boch ends inco a Cask full of Wine through the Bung-bole, and af- 
cerwards applying one's Thum cloſe to the bole atop as attraQt x 
competent quantity of Wine out of the Veſlel, which wich the 
opening of the upper hole'runs out again. Bur merhinks char chig 
and the foremenrioned attractions might rather be termed cohefi- 
ons or derenfions, fince that which doch attract is the exrrioſfick 
attractor, wit. ones arm. The cauſe of its artraQtion is the im- 
miſſion of rhe Pipe into the Cask, ro 2 certain depch, where the 
air being excluded from it and cloſed with your Thumb, you will 
find a drawing or ſucking ro your Thumb, which is nothing elſe 


bur rhe weight of the Wine prefſed downwards, and norwithſtand« |, 


ing cleaving faſt ro the continuiry of your Thumb, which being 
continuous and obcuſe doth fuſtarn che Hiquor continuared to It 
whereas were ir ſubtil, that it could give way as the free air; : 
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would nc be contained ſo, But you thrulted a Beaker wich 
the mouth downwards under water, and (opt a ſmall hole made on 
the bortom of it with your Thumb, the water would not keep in 
there, becauſe the air would enter underneath, chrough which the 
rts of the water would bectſunited,and ſo deſert the co 
10n of parts: why the Wine deſcends at the opening ot the upper 
bole, is chrough the impulſe of the air encring. 

V. The ſucking of water through s Reed by the mouth is effe- 
Red, by caufing a flat clols cohefhon of your Tongue and lips with 
the continuous parts of water or air ; for what is contiguous cannor 
be ſucke ( unleſs by means of its inherency in continuous bodies, ) / 
becauſe its parts are unapt to cohere. To all theſe kinds of cobe- - 
hons or adhefions the cloſeneſs of hides of thoſe exernal bodies, . 
that cohere rogerher chrough the internal cohefion of air, doch 
mainly contribuze by keeping off the diſconcinuating air ; as the 
doſeneſs of the ſucking lenher ſticking,of the wo MarbleGones,of - 
the des of the Wine- Coopers Pipe, of the Lips in ſucking, Fe. 

VI. A Sucker, otherwiſe called a Syphon, being a Pipe confifting 1 
of rwo arms of an unequal length, meeting in a curvilineal Angle, 
atracts wares our of a Veſlel untill ic be all run our, ided ic 
be ſer running —__ the water down to the lowermott part of : 
the longer arm, being pliced wichout the ſaid Veſſel. This inftance 4 
gives us 2 plain demonſirarion, chat artration-48 cauſed by the - 
means of the cohehon of cominuous parts to other continuous 
ones, eſpecially if ſeparaced through a cloſe Cane from dividing 
bodies (25 the air) and by the ſame cruſe kepr cloſe rogether ; for 
water 2s -1a1d before, will alwaies through ics weight and com> * As in 
nuity cohere and keep cloſe ro its nexr.conmral parts, and never ſe- fountains = 
parates unleſs through a diſunion by the air or other bodies. Hence that are led | 
is alſo, chart warer is eafily led ro any height *, if impelled by any | ——_ 
force through a cloſe Pipe, or by a Sucker, . Bur wby water Cons of in Ma. 
nine] within theyſhorter arm ſhould yield ro warer contained With» bins thar 
in the longer may juſtly be doubced: The reaſon is,becauſe the water **le the 


contained within-he Pipe being more in quantity is- heavier go 
than rhe other, and t prevails,and 1s more Gif for to be jp 


downwards : But then you mi + Thac che warer of 
nn iatiedinmmet bythe ane proportion , con- 
rained wit hin the cagacity of the V wer, Thavthe water 
of rhe ſhoccer arm 15 impelled forward A nary" 42 
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ſaid water contained within the capacity of the Veſſel : But not 
chrough its own gravity preſſing downward cowards the Center of 
the world ; for every proportion of warer ( as I ſaid before) re- 
raining+the nature of their univerſal Elemenc only ſtrives for to 
maintain its own center, and therefore water if enjoying a center 
within its own Circumference, wherever it be, doch not preſs or 
weigh, bur firives tro maintain its nature in ref; But that, which 
doth cauſe a force upon water downwards in the Veſlel,is rhe ſtrong 
finking down of the air cending downwards for irs Center : For 
otherwiſe water in a Veſſel would contain irſelf in a round figure, 
which it cannor, becauſe it is reduced to a flitnels by che tink- 
Ing air, 
IL. AttraQtion by Filtration is performed by cauſing one end 
of a piece of Flannell or other wollen cloth to hing inco any 
Liquor over the brim of the containing Veſlel, and che other end 
inco an empty one, whereby the light parts of the warer aſcend 
up the cloath,and diftill into the other Veſſel. This is ettected by (e- 
parating the thick parts of water and rarefying it through the labels 
ſubril fibres, whence the other heavy parts of the water by deſcend- 
ing downwards and being preſſed by rhe air do over-preſs its ſubciler 
and aerial parts upwards, the grofler and heavfer remaining behind, 
By chis ic appears, that Filtration and other kinds of Attration 
already mentioned are not ſo much Artraftions as violent Expulfi 
ons. As the water of a Sucker will not run out unleſs rhe longer 
arm exceeds the depth of the water in length, ſo neirher will water 
attracted by a filrer diſtill down into the empry veſſel, unleſs the 
diſtilling Label be lower chan che water contained within the orhet 
Veſſel for the {ame reaſon. 

VIII. Artradtion eftefted by Amber or other Biraminous bodies; 


- otherwiſe called EleArical attraQtion, depends on” emanatibns or 


continuous ftexms emired from Amber ( eſpecially if 'rub5ed) 
conſiſting of -incraſſared air and fire, being impelled circularly un- 
trti where they are guthered by a continuous body, which if light 
do return with thoſe emanations upwatds ; for the ſaid emanations 
being diduCted,expantive and light, are by the weighty (comparativt) 
V3Pourous air of this lower Region it toke rhetr nearneſs r> 
the center ſqueeze} mdpropelledupwards, which 6gmmonly tends 
to the emitting > 6 dv— mr grearer quantity of thoſe ficitts 
are gathered perpentzeularly under the ſaid emitting body, arid ſo 

do 
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do recurn the ſame way. Hence obſerve, Thar Amber doth noc 
actzact ſo potenely on the top of bigh Mountains, becauſe its teams, 
being weightier than the air is there, do ſpread themſelves farther, 
whereby EO IIS of 2 return ; Newher will Amber at- 
xraRt io athick va, ourous air, becauſe its fieams are Cecained from 


_ diſperhion. 


IX. Fi:e and fiery bodies, as Onions, Soap, &. are ſaid to at- 
erat ; but improperly, becauſe their attradtion is nothing elſe bur 
an expulſion of thoſe bodies, which they are imagined to artract ; 
For inſtance : Fire is (aid to attract water, air, Fs. This is no- 
thing elſe bur fire piercing into the ſub/tance of water or air,where- 
by ic doth expel chem into thoſe places, which it leaves, or which 
are nearto it : Hence vapours ate ſeldom attracted, or rather &x- 
pelled intothe places where fire doth continually paſs, as direftly 
under the £quitor, becauſe ir fills choſe places with irs own pre- 
ſence, bur are reflected rowards the fides as cowards the North 
and South Pole, whoſe ſpaces ace not filled up wich ics torrid rayes, 
Now judge a lictle of chat moſt barbarous praftice among Phyſi- 
tians in plying Reddiſhes, Salr, leaven, yea Epiſpattick Plaſters to 
the Writs and Feet of Feaveriſh Patients : What rage, what cor- 
ments are poor men put'to, how are their Feavers, Paraphrenfies 
exacerbated through their diabolical practice ? Theſe things do pot 
attract without prercing into a mans Veins 'and Arteries, and 
through their greater force of heat and violence do procrude the 
leſs heat of the body, and by a ſhort ſtay do put the whole body 
into a conſuming hre; How many men have I ſeen murther- 
ed in that manner ? "Tis true in malignant and Peſtilential Feavers 
they have their uſe, bar not in fingle putrid ones. Now by what 
hath been propoſed in this Para _ we may ealily apprehend the 
manner of all water-works, ws. þ raifing water biker than its 
ſource, as that which is performed by the invention of Archimedes 
through a br-zen or leaden Serpent, or by wheels impelling water 
into Pipes, &s. Hence we may alſo concewethe manner of” the 
attr>Gion, or rather expulſion of the degrees of water in a Ther- 
menerter, of invention to mexſure the degrees of heit and cold, 
and ve differences of them in ſeveral Rooms, Towns, Sca- 
ſons of the year, &c. The Inſtrument is nothing but a long gl'ſs 
Pipe, towards the end ſomewhat tnening up, being left oven 
for to poure in ary liquor, which according to the rarefattion or 

Ecece conden- 
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condenſation of the air contained within the Pipe above will eicher 


aſcend or deſcend in (0 any more or leſs degrees, as the 2ir is 
alcered by raref\Rion chrough the heat of the ambient air, or 
condenſation through the: cold wizimes of earth within the (aid 
ambient air compreſſing the water more or leſs through its in= 
creaſe of quantity. 


Touching the Magdenburg Invention z the air is attracted out» * 


wards in the ſame manner, as we have explained the attraction of 
water by a water-ſpout, namely by a continuation, cohehon, and 
adhehon to the Sucker : The air attracted ou: of che capacity of the 
Receiver doth ao through the ſame means attract air and fire, inhe= 
ring ip the rarefied and attenuated water without in the kooy" z that 
ag1n in the koop attracts air from without for tofill up its ſpaces, 
which is as ready to preſs 1n,becauſe that air, which was pumped our 
of the capacity,wants room without, This ſucceſſion of air is conrinu- 


aced by pumping, uncill che air within is quite filled up with the in- , 


ccallared air attrated from without, whoſe thickneſs will not ſuf- 
fer ic ſelf cobe pumped our any longer ; ſo that, as the air wichin 
begins co be incraſſated, ſo the pumping withour falls hatder and 
harder. Towards the latter end there ſeems to be a forcible re- 
er:Qion of the Sucker making a great noiſe through irs return, be- 
cauſe the capacicy of the Receiver being tepleniſht to the very 
pores of the glaſs, which op Os ſomewhat flexible through 
the paſſing and tumteſying of the incraſſared and rarefied air, after- 
wards beginning tocondenſe through greater acc-{s of faire, is vio- 
lencly through the great external force of the pumpirg ſomewhat 
forced to bend or yield inwards, whoſe renirency and force to re- 
turn retracts the Sucker through continuation and cohefhon of the 
incraſlated air, 

Next we are to purſue the manner of acceleration of weighty 
bodies downwards. Ic is cercain that a natural mixt weighty b6- 
dy, falling direAtly down from atop without interruption to the 
bocrom, doth acquire a greater celerity the fugrher it recedes from 
the beginning of its deſc ent;hecauſe che lower or fart her it deſcends 
through propulſion of the ſuperiour air, the more and che greater 
body ( wiz. of air under ic ) ic compreſſes, which for to prevent 
the penetration of its own body is the more and violenter irricared 
ta run round about the deſcendiag weighty body for torecover the 
place left by che ſaid body, where arriving doth as it were rebound 
againit 


= 


* 
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againitrhe ſuperiour parts of the air, Which doth very much intend 
FF thecelericy of the G4 bodies mouon, and the ſame gradually in- 
doth alſo gracually accelerace the deſcending body the 
bo further ic falls, Some are of opinian, chatthe acceleration of de- 
ſcending bodies is cauſed by Atoms falling down from che Celeſtial] 
bs | Orbs, which as way 6 moce and more egcreale by being retained 
" by the deſcending body, do likewiſe more and more accelerate ics 
deſcent, This can ſcarce be, becauſe thoſe Atoms, reflecting and 


Gon un! wot” 


d 

e returning from the Surface of the Terreſtrial Globe, are in greater 
A number underncath the body than above ;z ege according to that 
« manner of reaſoning # body, falling from on high Gasld rather 
% be gradually rerarded. et 

c 2, A body (hould alſo f:l| (wifter in the Winter chan in che 


Summer, in cold Countries thin in hot, becauſe thaſe Atoms are 
.molt numerous there ; but the Contraty 15 true, Erge 29 true Con- 
{equence, T 
In like manner do light bodies acquires greater ſwifeneſs in 
aſcending, the higher they are propelled, whence ic is tha Fowl 
flying high move much ſwifter chan below. Retardation is cauled 
through cauſes oppohite to theſe now mentzaned. 

X. Projeftion is, whercby a body 1s moved ſwifter, by the forci« l 
ble impulſe of the Projefter, than it would do otherwiſe. Thus if 
an Arrow is (wiftly moved our of a Bow, of a ſtone being caſt our 4 
of the hand ; becauſe of the force of the impulſe of the Projector. 

The cauſe of the intention of chis impulſe is the great ſwifrneſs of * T9 wit, 
the (aid impulſe * at the beginning, whereby the air is ſwiftly pro- mo 
pelled before,whoſe moſt fwate return bout wb fides of the body pro- of by he 
jected cauſes the contipuarion of the ſwiftneſs of the farit zn pulſe, Projfter, 

| but gradually dimmulhing by bow much the furthbr ir receties from 

the beginning. A ball projected out of a Canon is propelled with 

that ſwifene(s, becauſe of the ſwiftneſs of the firſt (mart impulſe. 

| The truth of ene foreſaid rexſon and manbct it apparentin hooking 

| 2 pole through the Water, wacre we may lee! It warerian ihe iartber | Ae 

| end raiſed into a tumor, Whigh ruoging *® abaut 4he Gdes.ts the *s —— 
other end cauſeth 1s propultiog os, Whenge i is alſo.rhac vehen thece 1Qc irs place 
appears no more of the tumor gf. whe woler before thepole, wkli04. ad to a- 


yan dotbaptiancly ceale. \ ny) ITALIC A ” a1! @&7. Io \? KK = vod a pes 
XI, Drapes ox buriing ia uddev ſeparation olebe. pragnot 2:5725en 
a body ihrough, a violent. force moving fron wire) Thisweſce mY 
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happens ofc in Canons,when over-charged ; of 1n boctels filled with 
water being frozen in the Winter, o. Wine1n the Summer being 
cloſe ttopt: | be cauſe of theſe latter mulf be umpured co froſty or fiery 
winims,entring through che pores of the bo'tels in greate; quanicy 
than their capacity can take tn, and diſrupting them for to avoid a 
penetration of bo ies. Bodies are oft ſaid co burſt through drineſs, 
( as Inſtruments, &c. ) but very improperly, ſince it is the fiery or 
froty avinzwes entring their pores and fillingtheir capacities, and af- 
rerwards diſrupting them becauſe of avoiding a penerration of bo- 
dies : So In(trumenc-(irings are apt to break in moilt wether, b& 
cauſe their continuation is diſrupted rhroogh penerration of moiſt 
bodies into their pores. 

Kndulation is 2 metion, whereby a body is moved to andf:o, 
like to water ſhaken in a baſin, or to the motion of a Bell, The 


Cauſe is likewiſe adſcribed to the fuſt motion of the / or, which + 


being cerminared at the end of ics return 1s beat back through 
the dire& deſcent of the air impelling it, by rezſon it lieth achware, 

Recxrrene motion being bur lictle differenc from this, I (hall 
therefore ſay no more of 1t. 

The caule of reflett;on is the return of the impulſe impreſſed vp- 
on the air or water ( both being media deferent;a ) perpendicularly or 
obliquely upwards from a hard and plane reflefting body : Ofrefra- 
ion, the cauſe is che ſhuving off of the impulſe downwards by the 
ſhelving fides of an angular hard body. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Fire, being an IatroduQtion toa 
New Aſtronomy. 


I, The Fires divifien into three Regions. 

2. The qualification of the infer iour Region. What the Sun iv. What 
his torrid Raye: ave, and how generated. 

3. How the other Planets were generated. 

4. How the fixed Stars were generated. 

5+ Al further explanation of the Stars their Vemilation. That there are 
mary Stars within the Planetary Region that are inviſible, Of the 

| appear ance of new Stars or Comes. Of the Galaxia or Milk-way. 
* 6. That the fiery Regions ave much atennaced. I The 
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I. He ground of the fires trending downwards | 
. 1 ata from what I have ſet 74 An touching pn 
nirs commerce with the other Elements. Its profundity we may 
likewiſe divide into three Regions ; The firft whereof containing 
the Planetary boches, the next the fned Scars, and the third con» 
fiſting molt of pure fre. 
* HH. The inferrour Region, throngh its nearer approximation 10 
the air and its immerſion into it, 1s Caſt into a ſubril flame, whoſe 
fubrilicy doth effuge our ſight and Tatt. The Sun is a great body 
generated our of the peregrin Elements contaired in the inferi- 
our igneous Region, confiting molt of condenſed fire and incrafſa- 
red art, extended an blown up into che greateſt lame, and con- 
glomerated within the greateft hery cloud, Theſe igneous clouds 
are like to the windy clouds of the air, wiach as they dodaily blaſt 
Yown wind upon the earth, ſodo theſe calt fiery rayes, among Which - 
that, Which ſurrounds the Sun, doch vendicate the greatelt power 
toir ſ:Iife. The manner of c-ſting of irs fiery rayes is the ſame * In the 
withithit of winds: v1z. Toe Region of fire forcerh up * every day ſome man- 
or continually a great quantity of air, ſomewhar incraſſared and 2** 25 we 
condenſed,into its own ſpherg through its deſcending force (iriving ribed the 
for a Center : This incraflzred and condenſed air is impelled vio- ais to toice 
lencly intorhe body of che Scars by other ſubcil Ames, as being up wacer in 
more forcible co drive the ſaid adventitious matter from them, be- Y2Pours. 
cwuſe their parts are ſo cloſ-ly ingiged, that they can ſcarce flow a 
winins Without a penetration, Wherfore they muſt neceſſirily 
be impelled gradually mro tHe bodies of the Stars, becauſetheſe 
are mix: bo-1es, thi give way ſ6 much in themſelves by expelling 
fiery or torrid mwume's down into the air, as to be capicious 
h of receiving ſo many airy particles, as che Elementary fire 
doth force up every moment. But before I proceed in unfolding 
the manner of che Celeſtial mixt bodies their ventilations ; I mult 
infilt ſomewhat further upon their contticurion. 
IT. The Celeſtial mix: bodies are not only like to-cloads in 
their daily and minutely vencilations, bur alſo in their conſticuri- 
ons: wit. The inferiour ones ( as the Planers ) are conſticured our 
of the courſer and more mixt matrer of the finer cloudy air in the 
inferiour Region of the Element of fire, like che clouds of the in- 
feriour Region of air are conſtirured our of the courſer part of 
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* To wit, 


being in- 


A&- 


vapours, Their coagulation is effe&ed chrough the force of th 


Element cruſhing cheir matter from below upwards, andagaig 
is repelled back from the ſuperiour parts of the ſaid fiery Elementy, - 
becauſe through its being preſſed up are ſcanted of room, and there- iF 


fore do preſs downwards not only for room, but allo becauſe of re- 
uniting where they are divided by the (aid co:gulated bodies, 

Now ic may ealily appear to you, 

1, Whence that rotundicy, or rather globolity, doth arrive te 
them, viz. becauſe they are circularly cruſhe, | 

2. B<cauſec the air and hre of che ſaid Planets do naturally ſpread 
rhemſelves equally from the Center to the Circumference, whence 
a circular figure mult needs follc w. Alſo, ; 

3, That Stars are nxhing elle but the thicker and denſer part of 
the Hea\ ens,coagulared into fiery mixt bodies ; to wit flames. 


3+ That as they Co decreaſe by Ventilation every day, ſo they 


do aiſo increaſe by the int:oſuſception of new aerial particles, _# 


4. That chey moſt neceſſ2rily be very durable, becauſe of che 
duration of their cauſes : For as the great force of the inferiour parts 
of the igneous Heavens never defilt from Rriving for the Center, 
and do every day calt yp great proportions of aerial matter, fo da 
the ſuperiour parts never ceale from compreſſing them into the 
bodies of che other condenſed flames being diſpoſed ( as I ſaid 
before ) chrough their ventilation to receive them, 

/ 3, Becauſe the aerial parts, being got into the Center of the 
flames,ceaſe from all external Local mocion, (triving only ro maine 
cain their Center in reſt, * | 

IV. Fixed Stars are generated out of the ſubtiler parts of the fore- 
mentioned aerial evaporations *, being through their leſs reſiſti 

ravity (redounding from water & earth in chem) rendred capable of 
bing ſcrewed up higher to the ſecondRegion,where they are coagu- 
lared chrough the ſame motions of the Heavens that Planerary 
clonds are, Theſe are reſponding to the permanent clouds of the ſe+ 
cond Region of the air, which as they are ſpread into more large ex 
tended bodies, wherein many knobs ſeem to be.unequally coagyl2- 
ted through the unequal proportion of the mixture of the vapours,e« 
ven ſoare theſe evaporations coagulated into long large bodies,wuhs 
in which again ocher coagulations are effected, of unequal proportiz 
ons,riling ice ſo many knobs of various magnigqudes, which conliiure 
the fixed Stars,well deſerving rhe: Epithere of beipg fixed or falined 
in-choſe vaſt igneous clouds. | We 
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- handy a nce: 1, That che fixed Stars are ſmaller than the 

e Pliner their matter is the overplay of the Planets. 

n KF 2. Toat they were formed afcer the Planers, becauſe their mat- 

r, I& tec mult be ar.ived to the firlt Region, before the ſub-iler parrs 
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"FF could appel to the ſecond Region for the matter of orhers. 
> 3. That the difference be:ween the looſe and fixed Scars is no 
other, than. that” theſe latter confiſt of a morecompaRt flame than 
the others,and rhence we may allocolleR them to be more durable. 
V. Bur to make purſuit of the manner of ventilation of the Stars: 
- The fiery minims (iriking down v:hemently upon them, becauſe 
they are ſcrewed up more and more by the continuil acceſs of new 
coagulations impelled inro the ſaid Stars, muſt neceſſarily be in- 
ended in their force upon them for to recover their place and con- 


tinuation : Theſe then ſtriking fron all hdes through thoſe Cele- * Compare 
the genera- 
tion of 
which are accelerated likewiſe in their deſcent throughthe deprefli- _= " 
on of cheair. Theſe as they paſs do heat the air, eſpecially in the the manner 


low2r Region, becauſe of the denficy of the clouds and air ſtay- .” the ſame 


Theſe fiery ſhowers do ſcarce reach any farther than the temperate * 


ſtial mixt bodies do expell, (hake down, and etfuſe * continually 
great ſhowers of thoſe torrid muin:ms coMfiſting of condenſed fire, 


ing their beams. And 2. Becauſe of tneir refleftion from theearth. 


Zones : Where they rain down perpendicularly chere they leave 
marks of their heat ; where obliquely, there of warmch only ; bur 
the air Within the Polars is not ſenfble of ſo much as their warmth. 


Theſe ſhowers do fl down ſometimes in a greater confluence 


than others, whence they caſt a greater hear, which happens 
through their meeting and b2ing united with more aerial marter or 
igneous-clouds, ar elſe through want of ſheltar under denſe clouds 
| inthe air 3 or thirdly by uvtting their ſhowers with t hoſe of other 


Planets. Hence we may obſerve, That theSun is the horreſt body 


in che Heavens, and therefore the looſelt and the ſofreſt. ' 2. That 


the Moon and the other_Srars conſt of a leſs ſoft confiltency.. 


3s Thu the fixed Stars, as they do her buthicle, ſo they diſſolve 
bue little, and therefore muſt be of a Yer leſs ſoft confiltency, 
4- That the fiery clouds being ſuppoſed globous, and therefore 


ound, do harbour many inviſible lighcs ; whereof fome do | 
appen ſometines to be detruded opt of their ſeat downwards - 
( that is cowards the errch | through the continuared and exupe-»- 
rant force of the ſuperiour parrs of the Element of-fire: | This is - 
ſeldom obſerved bur .in the lower Region of the fice, becauſe that 
Elemenc 
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Elemenc doth uſe irs greateſt force rhere,” as hare wthe 
place of Rrife for its Center, and m.oft pinch there by the obtru. 
ded igneous" Clouds, Theſe new appearing Lights do ſome. "i 
times kerp within fight for eight or ren Months, ſome longer, * 
others ſhorrer , and afterwards diſappear again , whence they 
come under the notion of Comets, agreeing in nothing wv h them ©” 
except in their diſzppearing fter a cetrain times luſtre. Tae © 
cauſe of their diſappearance 1 impute to the bearing up @f the air 
upwards by the inferiour fiery rayes, and carrying thoſe diſlocated I 
Scars out of fight ag.in, where they are included within a denſe 

| 

| 


neous cloud, 5. New Stars are oft geverated within the bulk . 
of the foreſ;id clouds, whoſe ſmalneis and cloſe incluhon doth 
render chem invihble ; Others ag1in are diſſolved through being 
over-powered by the force of the fiery Element, 6. The Galaxia 
of milky-way is nothing Þot a great number of ſmall dusky lights or 
inequalities coagulated out of the groſler part of the peregrin Ele- 
ments of the lower igneous Region. ' 
VI. Laftly, Like as you ſee that the Element of water, which 
naturally confitterh of f catch thickneſs, is reduced co rhat re- 
Duity through ſuch a great proportion of air, and that the air is from 
the greatelt tenuity incrafſated throogh ſuch a quantity of wgrer 
+ Thatis, 20d earth into clouds throughout its whole body, even the ſame 
i bound up We muſt imagine of fire; viz. that it is reduced from rhe greateſt 
by the con- rariryto a condenſation and attenuation into large igneous Clouds * 
_— t its body, chrough the vaſt admixture of air ſomewhat 
the air, Iincraflated and condenſed. Theſe clouds in the lower Region are 
ow” " ceiducted and ſeparated into many thick and profound ones ; in 
ER 1 the ſecond Region into thoſe of a great renuity,Þut more cobering, 

; Thus we have briefly expoſed to your view the commerce of fire , 
with.che ocherElements,and for your better underſtanding have cau- 
ſed this Schemeto ie inſerted, where you have the univerſal flames 
firiking downwards for a Center, whereas after the firſt knock it fl- 
med upwards in the Chas: ; becauſe it moved from its own Center, 
The proportions of fire and air to both the ocher Gps 
not very exaftly cut according to my Copy, yet comes near to 
The Scars are there repreſented according to their ſever:1 Regions 
wherein they areſeared. The motion of the heavens is likewi 
; there exhibiced as we have demonſirared it in the preceding Pare 
3 hs ; All which, with many others infifled upon in this and the 
Ws ubſcquent Chapter, you have here plainly propoſed. —_—_— 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Of the Motion of the Element of fire. 


T. Where the Poles of the Heavens ave. 

2. The Opinions of Piolomy and Tyco rejeBted. | 

3. That the Planets move freely and looſely, and why the fixed Stars 
are moved ſo uniformly. 

4+ T he Suns retrogr ade motion unfolded, and the canſe of it. 

5. How the Ecliptick, Aquator, and the Zodiack were firſt found 


ont « 

6. The manner of the fiery Heavens their ventilation, 

7. Whence it iu, that the Sun move: ſwifter t b the Auſtrinal Me- 
diety, and ſlower through the Boreal. How the Sun ts mea- 
few 4 larger fiery Traft at ſome ſeaſons in the ſame time than at 
of 


Is 

8. Whence the difference of the Suns greateſt declination in the tinee of 
Hipparc bus, Pralomy, and of thu eur age happens. 

9. An undonbied and exalt way of Calculating the natural end of the 
World. The manner of the Worlds diſſolution ; The ſam proved 
alſe by the boly Scripemres. The prevention of @ Calumny, 


IL _ formerly diſcourſed upon the motion of the 
from Eaft to Wet cn the violent detention from t 

Center for the cauſe of it, | repeat nothirg more of it ny 
' put you in mind that noching can move arcularly except upon 1wo 
1mmoveable points, which are therefore named the Poles from (u- 
Raining their body. The immobility, which we obſerve in chis our 
Hemiſphere near the Bear Scars, perſwades us to rake ir for the 
North or Ar&ick Pole, to which the South or Antartick Pole i 
oppoſite, vitible only in the other Hemiſphere. ”Berween 
inn > ng ws gen Eaſt to _ and where they 
moſt ſpace, there they mark out the ZquineRial Line, a greacer 
Circle imagined or deicribed by us to be in che Heavens equidiſianc 
from each Pole, that is, elevated above either of them go 


mY II. Touching 


meaſure / 
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II. Touching 
according to Prolemy 
wich them, or whether they 
the water, 2s Tychs Brake conceived.” It is firangero 
che Anciencs oft atlumed falſe ſuppofirions, builded for many 
upon them, and cerained them as Oracles : All his doubcleſs 
them through negle&t of making farther ſearch and criall into 
their realicies, W hat ſtupid fixions did they harbour touching the 
ſolidiry of the Orbs, che defeRt of their noiſe by cheir 
remoreneſs, imagining their harmony to be moſt pleiſanceco any 
Ear that could hear ir. Their variety ( were they not excuſed by 
being imaginary only ) would exceed all probability of belief : 
Sone they imagine tobe Concentrical or Excexrical,wch latter are 
eicher greacer Excencrical,or lefler excentrical,alias E picycles. Some 
again are both Concentrical & Excemrical,and others are Concentr ical 
within 2 Concexer1cal. Some are deferring others equakzng,and what 
nor for to drive away their time ? In ſwewe they were at leaft$o in 
number.Certainly no natural Philoſopher can be adduced to believe 
theſe kinds of Fittions.knowing thoſe bodies for Orbs tobe 
ſoft, and therefore unfic co cohere in ſo many Sections, Bur Tychs 
Brabe's dream is much more diſagreeing, fince it is impoſſible, thar 
ſuch looſe bodies could move in ſuch an exaRt and equal order,as the 
taxed Stars do ; for otherwiſe were they looſe, as Planets are, they 
would move as variouſly and diſorderly as they. 

111, Wherefore I conclnde, 1. That the Planets, particularly 
the Sax and Afoen co move freely and looſe, being included wichin 
ou fiery clouds, becauſe their motions are very different one 

the ocber, which otherwiſe could not be, ſuppoſing they 
were afhxed to Orbs. —_ : 

2, The Stars cohere in large 1gneous clouds linked rogerher, 
out of ate botieschey encentioncd, and with them they are 
alſo moved: This rheir equal and regular motion makes clear to 
u*. Bur I will cake the pains to explain their motion tro you more 
particularly, and begin with che Sun. 

IV. The Sa» we obſerve appeirs once in 24 hours to all the In- 
habgancs of the tortid and temperate Tones, heing moved from Ef? 
to Weſt. 1 ſuppoſe you to remember and aflume that maxime ſo oft 

viz. Thar nobody whether mixt or fingle hath 2» power 
moving ir (elf locally co an external place, although from art 
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external place ic may, ſo long asit obraineth an internal Center, 
Whence I conclude, That the Sun doth not move rhrough himſelf 
from Ealt ro Welt, bur is carried with the fiery Heavens, as 
a cloud with the air, or Ship wich the Ocem, and ſo they 
borch bappen co meaſure almoſt an equzl ſpace in an equal time, 
ſaving-in one degree of time and ſpace every day of a Tropical year, 
conhilting of 360 Solar daies ; which depends upon ſome refiſtency 
or renitency the Sun hath to external Local Morion or veRtion, 
like we obſerve in a Ship driving with the frream, yer not ſo fait x8 
the ſtream, becanſe there is ſome refit ince in the Ship : whence ic is 
apparent that the Sun is moved forward every natural day only 359 
Tr, which occationeth the Suns ſtaying back one —_— every 
day, whereby in 360 daies ic mult neceſlarily ay be Cir- 
cumference of the » hole fiery Heavens ; and hence it is, that the 
Sun de:ba 4, nm ny TW y—— or latter, as you 
may aaoptend + This aying back or retrograde morion Afiro- 
nomers are to call che proper motion of the Sun, whereby 
he moves t himſelf chrough che ſucceſſion of the Signs, or 
againſt the motion of the Prima mobile ; which is abſurd, for then 
he muſt needs be an Ammal ; becuſe only Animals can move to an 
external place through themſelves, 

This Retrogradation of che Sun is naturally direfted from Weſt 
towards Eaſt, bur m_—_ the unequal acc<ſs of —_y diyly 
driven up from one of the Poles ſpouting out firong ſhowers of 
condenſed fre, is ſhoven and driven every day ſomewhat to the 
fide, via- Northerly, when the ſ1id fiery - areimpelled fron 
the South fide, which lafieth as long as untill chat cract bath ven- 
red its burden, and caft ic down towards the ocher fide, and im- n 
pelled the Sun to his greateſt Northern declination,and by thi tive © 
the Northern Hemiſphereis ſo much filled with frery clouds, that © 
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it is neceſlicared co vent it ſelf chrough caſting irs condenſed fire 
towards the South, whereby the Sun is impelle/ again to tho-other 
© fde. The way,deſcribed through che Suns being thus ſhoven from 
A one fide tothe orher, and yer gradually Rayi from Welt h 
Eaſt, is called the Eclipeich, whoſe greneeft ination townrds 
either fide North or South is diftant from the /£quarer 234 de- 


grees. ; 
V. The Ancents obſerving thedaily and monthly Raying back 
of 
ampticude, 


of the Sun, in that he appeared now in ſuch a 
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| ampliwde, « month alter 30 degrees furcher, and the -nex/month 


as many furrher, and ſo on, untill they had found our che Romb 
of the Sun, viz. The Eclipuck, phanked anocher Line much broa- 
tendiagham of dongrarronky Cen ny aloe Taptes 

ding t 4 to wit, t Septen- 
trional ns Meridional declinacion,) ſo many as would conftitue 2 
ewelfth part of che Ecliprich,, to be like co tome living creature oc 
other, that ſo they might knows them agiin 3 Hence they imagined 


onegwelfth part of thole Stars to be firuared in ſach a potition as ta., 


be like unto a Ram, wherefore they did all agree ctoname it Aries; 
che Stars next following chis ewelf. h part to be like a Bull, whence 
they called that Tawrw ; and ſoon with the reſt. Afterwards this 
whole Road was called by che name of Zediack , from (5, a li- 
ving creacure, a5 if they would have termed ic a circle of livi 
Creacures, that is hke to them, $o you ſee they did not paſs 
chrough any great difficulty to make theſe obfervaſſons and deſcribe 
all che Circles of the heavens; for after they had once found out 
one Pole, they mult needs have concluded there muſt be another : 
Then they cold not but obſerve the firmam-nc Moving berween 
theſe Poles ; next thar che middle muſt be the grexeſt Courſe, and 
therefore a rvle and meſure of all other Phanewensd's, which for 
that reaſon they called the cf gquarer or Equigotial : Now having 
found out theſe three great marks for their guide, namely the Pole, 
EquinoQial, and the Zack, the other c1:cles and ations 
of the motions of the Planets were cafily made. Tais by the 
Way- ws "dl | 
VI. Before 1 go on any further, 1 will prove, char ſuch » vaſt 
meaſure of hery winds blows down from each of che Polar Regi- 


ons for fix months together. It ws certain, That a 

of fiery clouds is IS the midale or Equinoſtial.of hoep 
Hewens towards the Poles, becauſe there they are the firongeft, as 
appears by their ſfrong and (wift mocion, mexſurigg more way by 
far there than about the Polars, wherefore the parrefriaſe 
fery clouds mult neceſ{urily be detruded cowards the Palars; as be- 
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_ .a« If clouds of the at ace mott derruded rowards their Polars, 
blow thence conſtantly for 4 long ſeaſon *, as Mariners relf ws 
da; Erge the ſame mult happen in the fiery Region, fince 
che efhcrent cauſes 2nd materials are correſponding. | 

- 3+ : The fiery Region pecfiing —_— the middle parry 
mult needs caſt up moſt air rowards the Polats. 

4. Before there can be an eruption of theſe fiery clouds, rhere 
mutt a certain abundance or proportion be collefted , through 
whole over poſletiion and exceeding (welling they may ſoonergive 
way £0 burſt out ; and chen being opened they continue their Fes 

winds for fix! menths , and by thac rime chey are quice evacuated, 
In the mean time the other Polar fide is a filling, and is juſt grown 
ſwell'd enough for to burit out againſt the other 1s exhioſted, 

Here may be objected, That whilſt one Pole is evacunting, ic 
ſhouldarrract all the macrer from the other Pole, becauſe it gives 
way, Whereas. the other cannot. 

I anſwer, That thoſe ery clouds h cheir giving way are (Hil 
daily Comewhat ſupplied by che contmua aftiegepehelrms) 

* viz. the for otherwiſe their vencilation could hardly be ſo laſting ; but how- 
advenciti- cver that * 1s ſooner evacuated than the clouds can _ up again, 
ous matter; — yo venulation laſteth uncill all irs contained matrer 15 ex- 
—_ le is impoſlible chat the air ſhould be attracted from rhe op- 
pokte ide, fince the greateſt force of the middle parts of the infe- 
rionr Region is berween, which ſcreweth the matter up equally co- 
wards each Pole. =” | 

VIL The Swear deficient motion ( that is, when he is acciden- 
rally mover 4 the fucceſion of the Conſtellations of the 
Zodiach,) if compared ro himſelf is obſerved to be regular ; chat 

k is, in comparing one tropical or deficient courſe with another both 
#8 do ggree.in the meaſure of ſpace, being over-runned in an equal 
time, vis of 360 Solar daies z and in an Velocity, moving 
i che (ame ſwnteneſs through the ſame ( lations in one Yerr, 
that be doth'in anochber. Baur if the parnicular morions of one de- 
fective or tropical courſe be referred wo others of the ſame annual 
motion, we find that the Sun is more porently withheld un- 
is y-, moves {mikcer the Aulirat Mediety in che Winter, 
conſuming buri78 daies 21 hours and I 2 minut.in chat peragration, 
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and flower through the Boreal Signs in the Summer, ſpending 186 
daies $ hoars 13 minutes ( computing with the Vulgar 365 diics, ol 
5 hours, 49 min. 16 ſec. in the year, ) ſo that the difference is 7 - 
daies and 11 hours. : =. 
2. The Sw» appears ſometimes at Tone ſeaſons of the year 
higher then ar cehers, that is, ſomerimes nearer tous, and ocher 
times farther from us ; or otherwiſe the Saw is at the higheſt and 
fartheſt in the Summer in the month of June, being then in Concer, 
and at the loweſt or neareſt in the monerh of December, being then 
in Capricors, 
Touching the former of thele properties, whether the {aid Velo- 
City be re1l,or a Phanomenon anly ; Or whether if ſuppoſed real or 
a Pnanomenon, the ſame doth apyear alike tro our Southern Azri- 
poder;or whether on the contrary the Saw doth not appear to them ta 
thay longer in the Southern Mediery, and ſhorter in the Northern, 
and whe her the inhabicancs direftly under the Equator do 
"bend the ſame the we do, my be juitly doubred. If che obſervation 
of the Southzrn Antipedes agree With ours, then we mult conclude 
the extent of motion to be real, and the Sun to ſtay away longer in 
one _ po another ; but if otherwiſe,and that thoſe under 
the EquinoRial do obſerve no longer thy of che Sun on one fide 


than on another, then it is only apparent & — to a hal- 


lucination &refration.Bur the former is more whoſe cauſe 
maſt be referred to the (low- 
neſs of eruption of the ar- 
Gick fiery howrs, and theres 
fore is not {5 ſoon or poremt- 
ly impelled from that Medi- 
e'y.3. The Sun when barbou- 
ring in the _ —_ 
through a grexer int 
hn a ben defle- 
Qing thence, and che more 
deflecting the leſs ſpace be 
meaſures in the ſame nme ; 
becauſe then he follows the 
courſe of -tbe EquindAil , £ -_ 
(fuppoling theSun in a)wbole þ 
Diameter 4b mult ne:ds be 
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longerihap from d f, when the Sun exiſting in d ( ſuppoſe bun then 
to be ip. his greareſ declination ) moves in the ſame time to f, 
Or otherwiſe the higher the Sun appears, che mare way he makes 
in che ſame time ; but he is higher in 4 than in d, and therefore 
makes moreway. The reaſon, why the Sun app:ars higher rout in 
the Summer, is, becauſe he approaches nearer to our Zenith, and 
thence we ſay he is higher, becauſe a thing that is over our beads 
ſeems to be higher chan that which is remoce trom us, although 
the Sun being then compaged to the Center of the Terreſinal 
Globe is not higher thin he was when be was molt remote from us. 

VIIL. -The: grexeſt declination of rhe Sun hath formerly in the 
dues of Hipparchus & Prolomy been obſerved to be of 23 deg. 5 2 wi, 
which according to Copermicxs his obſervation is reduced to 30 min, 
by others fince to 28, The cauſe is evident, and is, to be i npured 
to.che Suns, or rather the fiery Regions gaining upon the inferiqur 

; namely, che water gains upon the earth, and diducts her 
mole, the air gains upon them boch and inſoufflates char bodies, and 
lafily the fire gains upon the air, through which means ic mult ne- 
ceſlacily incline nearer to the Center of theEarth,which approxim z- 
tion muſt cauſe a diminution of the Suns declination : For inftince, 
ſuppoſe the Sun in Hipparchus bis time to have been at the height of 
#, being then in his greateſt 
declination from the Equino- 
&tial « 6; if chen fince through 
the fiery Regions having gai- 
ned upon the other Ele- 
ments, the Sun is deſcended 
from to CZ, being there near- 
er to the Center of the Earth, 
tus greacelt deflinarion in 7 
mult needs be leſs to « than ir 
1s from *t0 7. 

IX. Hence we may eafily 
collect the duration of the 
£ World thus ; If the fiery 
| Region hab gained from the 

: ume: of years of Piglowy to 
Copernicus {0 Many minutes-of the other Elements, in-bow many 
years will the fire gain che reftane minures? This being ſaand our 
by 
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as ac the of the world be weighty Elemencs did gracualty 
expell, and at lat over-power che light ones, ſothe light ones do 
now gradually gain upon the weighty ones, and at lait will again 
over-power them : and ſo you have a-Gelcription of the long year 
conhiting of 20 thouſind Solar Circuits, gaining near adegree 
every 68 years, bur towards the latter end will prevail quch more, 
becauſe the nearer they incline the more forcibly they will make 
Way. 

And ſo you ſee all things are like co recurn to whit «they were, 
vis. Theimmortal uls of men ro-God, and the Univerſe in'o 
the ſame Chaor z which as I laid formerly will abide 2 Cheos to all 
E-ernity, unlets God do divide it again into a new World, and 
raiſe new Bodies for the Souls that have of long been in being, 
At the latter end of this defcent you ſhall have Chrift deſcending 
in the greateft Triumph, Glory, and Splendor, appearing in a booy 
brighter than the Sun : Here mult needs-happen a very great noiſe 
and cthuncer, when the Llements do with the greateſt force cl:(h 
22ainſt 6ne another, which cannot but then tinke the greareſt 
amarement and apguith 10:0 the Ears of the Wicked, This Do- 
Arine may prove a plain Paraphraſe upon thoſe myſteries mentiored 
in the Revelation of St. Jobs : For irftirce Chap. 9. v. 1,2. wrere 2 
Star is deſcribed to fill down from teaven, namely the Sun ; Op<1- 
ing the bottomleſs pic 2nd raifing a ſoak, var, through his burning 
and conſurmung rayes, &c. 

No wonder if mens fancics are ſoftrongly miſled in canſirating 
the obſcurities of the late quoted "Book of 'Divine PrediQions ; 
ſome imagining a pienary abolition of rhe Elements, others their 
converſion into a hell for the damned ; fone thence tedvRting 
bs Perſonal Reign before the conſummation of the Worle, 

o bers judging quite contrary ; whit (krnge phanatick deduGtions 
and confirudtigns do ſame Spirits ſuggett 10 themſelys, expecting 
tvery tioment 2 ſubverfion of the world ? and zhs God hath or- 
dained the World ro run out irs patural courſe, which dbubrlefs He 
will in oo wiſe contradiR ; and how long that 1s like to Lit "may be 
infallibly propoſed from what 1 hzve hore Fate, where we cane 
not but note that all thaſe Yepravate conceptions co derive from 
mens ignorance in Phitoſophy and Nature, Gods grear work.” - 
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Bur me thinks I ſce ſome ready tocondemn ae for lating afſer= 
tions touching things of the Divine Purpoſe, and ſuch as God buch 
reſerved within bimielf;znd therefore none ought to dive into thoſe 
ſecrer Counſels, 

I anſwer, That we are £0-make a ſearch imco-all things as far as 
our parts will bear us outin,and We are commanded ſo.co do;becaaſe 
we may the more admire God in all his Actribuces, 

2. God hath given g man power of ſcarching into all intelli- 
gible chings, and therefore ought to. make che greatelt uſe of it he 
C1N, 

3. Itis impoſhble for man, ſo. much. as to-make an attempt to 
ſearch intoGods Secrets, becauſe God hath limired him with a fi- 
nite power :- So that there is little fear that aby ſhould ſearch into 
any ſuch myſteries. Buc this by che way- 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Magnitude and diſtance of the Suw and 
Moos, and the motion of the other Planers, 


I, That the Magnitude of the Sun hath not been probably, muth hiſt 
certaind yon by aj. The ac © ay vwlgarly proffered for the 
proof » e Sun; Magnitude, rej 

2. That the Sun might be capable exongh of illuminating the World were 
he much lefſer than the terr aqueous Globe than 1 ſuppoſe him to be. 

3+. Tha the of the Earth us to ſome extent Cylindrical. 

4+ That the Sun exiſting in the &quator doth at once i uninate the 
whole Hemutphere of th Eath. 

5» Concerning the dimvinution or increaſe of the ſhadow of the Earth 
within the Polars, _ with the cauſe of the Prolong ation and 
=. om; a &. 7 hat the Suns much bigger than be ag- 
pears 19 be, 

6, What the ſprt1 of the Sun and CMion ave, and their cauſes. 


74 That the Argumen 1,propoſed by Aft onenaers for rendring the Moon 
&, 


er thanthe Earth, and proving the dift ance of the Sun, are invalid. 
thi-AMovenu by far leſſer then the Earth. 
9, Several. 
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9. Several Phanomena's of the Moan 
4 ] the mat 19n had Mercury. 
11-Of the motion of the faxed Stari and their Scimillation, 


I, He-body of the Sun is by farexceeded in mole and bigneſs 
by the weighty Globe ; bur before 1 infult upon the proof of 
this, I will repeat the Arguments produced by thoſe, who aſſert 
the Sun to be many times b:gger than the ſaid Globe. | 
In the firtt place I muſt cike notice of the greatvariance, which 
there is between thoſe great Corypheansin Aftronomy touching the 
Magnitude of Scars, many of them differing from each ocher in 
heir compute 10, 12, or more Diameters of che Earch, which is 
accounted but a flight diſagreeance. Now if theſe Grandees are 
diſagreeing from ane another in ſo many chouſand Le:gues in de- 
fining the Magnicude of a Scar, what ſhall we judge of their mot 
cert an ( as they pretend) demonſtrations ? 

3, Let us examine their Inſtruments, whereby they aſpire to fx 
thom the body of a Star ; ſuch are an Afrelabr, Seicirele, Qna- 
drane,& c. Theſe being divided according to the rtion of 360 
degr. concuined in a Celettial Orb,are well enough fred co explain 
the number of ſuch degrees, but then the difhculcy remains the 
ſame fill, viz. What proportion a of Longicude in the 
Heavens bears to any certain known rude of the Earth, 
Neither are chey wanting in this, aſſerting 2 degree of Longitude 
of the Solar Orb to be equal ro 1 5 Germm Leagues ; becaute the 
Sun doth remove the ſhadow of 15 Leagues from the Earth 
through the s of each degree. Bur ſuppoſe tris were gran- 
ted, it followerh that a degree of Longirude of the Solar Orb is 
equal to a degree of Longitude of the Firmiment ; becauſe the 
Firmament doth likewiſe make 1 5 Lergues by irs gradual progreſs, 
or how could it abſolve 1s diurnal circomin 24 bours ? bur this is 
falſe : $o neither doth rhe Sun's removal of che ſhadow from thee 
Earth infer the ſaid propomion : becmſe the Sun (-according 
to their Suppolnion, ) far exceeding the earth in bigneſs, cannoc 
deſcribe a true and equal Longitude of ics progreſs apon the Earth, 
bur only his hghc being rerminared by the Earth is alone denote] 
tovary its termination ſo many Leagues by moving one degree. 

3. If Aſtronomers dovary fo much from one another in afſign- 
ing the Exrths Longicude, whereunto we are ſo- near, we have 
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geeater reaſon to ſuſpeR their concluhons of the Stars their men- 
lucation ( which are ſo renotefrom us) tobe void of all found» 
tion. Ariftecle pronounced the Circumference of tbe Terreſtrid 
G'obe to contain go000 miles, afſigning 138% mils to every de- 
gree. Hipparchw allowed 34625 maies reſponding in g6gy niles to 
every Cegree., Erateſthenes tamed 31500 miles, allowing &7x-niles 
to a degree. Prolomy granted 22500. Alphraganus 104000. Fer- 
nelins 24514. Others who hve Lailed about it ttate 190010 miles 
for the Circumference of the Earth. Judge what a vait cifference 
there 18 barwgen chem / 

4. Angther Argument propoſed by them is, becauſe che Suns 
abſence or oppoſition to us ettetts a comical ſhidow or darkneſs ; 
Ergo the Sun muſt be greater than the Euth. But howcan the 
ſhadow be conical, fince it drowns the Moon ( whoſe Diameter 
according to their own confeſſion contains a 39th part of the Dia- 
meter of the earth ) whichexends to 2 greater largeneſs chan a Co- 
nic2l Figure ſhould do ? 

2. Were the (ſhidow of che Earth Cylindric:l,chen they would con- 
feſs rhe Sun to-be of an equal bigneſs with theerrth ; bur char, they 
ſay,it isnot; ergo. I deny the Afiner, and prove the comrary. The 
San exiſting in cxther of the equinottial pornes makes day and night 
equal tte whole ear: h over; ergo he thadow of the carth mult be co- 
lumnal,becauſe the obverced ſurface of the earth doth clip or flop thi 
light from the other oppoſite ſurface to the extent of hulf the globe. 
Wnerefore the terraqueous ſhedow of the one de of the earth, 
being equal to thelight of the other de, muſt needs be columnal, 
And although this columnal ſhadow 1s no: emended furt her than 
above half way to the Region of the herie element, where it begin» 
ech to be contrafted and gradually diminithe, yer- that hinders nor, 
bur that the ſaid ſhadow may be cohumnal ro ſome certain exrenr. 
If now the ſaid ſhadow were conical, then the S#x at once muſt it. 
luſtrate more then the mediety of che Globe, and conſequenrly the 
nights would be ſhorter chen the daies, alchough under the Line ar 
the ſeaſon of the Equinoxe ; but that is falſe ; ergo. Again, were 
the Sun grener than the Earth, ergo its heat would be communics- 
ted in an equal violence uponall the parts of it ; for why ſhould ir 
not as much powr our ſhowers of heat conically , as you ſay it doch 
is light ? Here you cannot accur to excuſe your ſelf by the diftance 
of remoteneſs of the Sun, thence conmaciurg ics heat z for then it 
muſt likewiſe ccnmraRt irs light, 3. They 
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3. They aſſert, (wppotng tbe ſhadow of che kagth 10.be coni- W_ 
cal, tha therefore the Sun .mult Incaqualerty grangats ig: | 
what reaſon } Not becauſe the Sew is but i 
is larger : whereſore the largeneſs of the light douh not <onclude 
"'F any. ibirg wucting the bigneſs of chaSup, 1+ nor the light 2 
Candle os To:ch much larger vhan; us flune? Is no the ſame 
Candle apt to overcalt an Q»ze& much bigger chan ir! ſelf with 
hgh that (ha'l exceed its meciety ? andcoriequently the ſhadow 
6t ſuch a body mult be conical. Whence it is, that a body renchou- 
ſand times lelp than the airy, 1s capable of illuminating irs whole 
tract, becauſe a body of that proportion 1s big enough toob:end 
the air gh:ovghout 148 whole depen, Bur if you ſhould imagine with 
the Periperericks, that light is efficiently produced by the lucid ſub- 
lance of the Sun (1 know not bow,) then indeed the body of che 
Sun azutt be Many times bigger than the earth, becauſe the Lanes 
would be but juſt of che Gage extent with the Lav. Burt I need noc 
to anſwe: to (his gfince the comrary hath been plainly proved, After 
all cis , I Hate, 
II. 1. Thu the Sun,were he ſo much lefler than the cerraqueous 
g!ode, than I ſuppoſe be is, would be Hig enough to illuminare its 
whole Hemiſphere ar 01ce ; for if the light of 3 Candle doth illumi- 
nate the 'air thirty leagues round, much more would the Sun the 
whole Hen.iſphere, whoſe ſub(tance is by fir mace pure, lucid, and 
bigger in that proportion in compariſon-with the aeriul region, then 
a tocal light being of an+1mpure, dark ſubſtance, is in compariſon to 
the Circumierence of 30 Le 'gues, 
II'. 2, Th: ſhadow of theearch is to fone extent cyhnIncil. 1 
prove it; Is not the ſhadow of » man ſtandiongin the Sun cylindri- 
Cal co ſons extent ? Is nat the thadow ofa Penor other (mall body, 
being held at ſome diſtince * before 3 Candle (whoſe Lax is bigger * Orher- 
than the body objected) cylindrical ro ſome extreme } Beſides, as 1 wile if held 
proved above,it is evident in the Equinowes : The reaſon is es 
a denſe body doth obſcure and dead the light as far as it 18 denie; 
now the earth being denſe all about the entire Horizon,no wondec if 
it doth dead and obſcute the Suns light to the extent of- ics Heni- 
ſphere. 
PIN 3.The $4n exiſting in che EquinoQtial,doth ar once illuminate 
the whole Hemiſphere of the earth from onePoleto the ocher. If the 
Sun exiſting in the Aſeridaen, 1s (cen —— —z 
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Eve the Alcention of the therare yotegroes 
ng on and as many Soy wor its Defcenhon; hen 
Delano naytegebeotevrainds wo the 
Nocehwatd, rhac is t© each Pole, becauſe the Sun , 
dech ebcend che air equally about 10 all che parts of the paſs, 
pk in the Meridies is (een at one time by choſe that ze 

. Eiftward or Weſtward ; ergo. 

v. 4- Sony degrees 28 the Sun declineth co the North, b 
he Ge doth a perfe&t ſhadow or darkneſs cover the Sout 

Fart |; and the like conceive of the Sourh Declina- 


"If The Suns gradual declination cauſes a prolongation or zbbre- 
viation of its diurnal light and ſhadow, or the equality and inequa- 
licy of the dates and nights. 

6, The Sun is much greater chan be appeares to be, becanſe rhe 
clouds and depth of the air do diminiſh its ſpecxes, in the manner of 3 
greac fire xppearing bur like a ſmall ſpark at a great —__ 

ers. are not only forward in preſcribing the 
of the Stars, bur alſo cheir diſtances ; And how 18 that 
fince they cannor ſenhbly demonfirate the Diawerer of the 
World, or define any certain extent inthe Heavens for to compare 
another Terreftrial lengeh unto ? neicher can they ever find out an 
exaRt account of any length upon the Earth reſponding to a degree 
of any of the Orbs of Heaven: If ſo, whar do all their obſervations 
touch _ _ Paralexis amount unto ? 

VI, —__ of the Sa 1s uſually expreſſed as reſembli 
mans face, whoſe Marks and Signatures are nothing elſe but pon 

Fac ponvenmce we Thelike is apparent in the Moons face. 
: ocuberancies are nothing bur inequalities of their cloudy 

like unto clouds in the air, thicker or more com- 
pra ncephel and thinner and looſer in another. The Teleſco- 
piem or ProſpeRive Glaſs diſcerns thoſe ſpots to be moveable : 
and nor unlikely, fince they, being the exrernal parts of thoſe groſs 
and looſer clouds, are apt to be diſplaced and change their firuation 
__ the obtrufon befalling chem by che moſt rapid motion of 
. per Theſe Pardo rn increaſe and accreaſe gicher 
chr 10n of ion of new clouds floating here and 
—_— che Planers their way 2s they move, which pry Jr a Gi- 
ſinHon of their bigger or leſſer appearance at ſome times than 
at others, VII. The 
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VII.The Moon isby all Aftronomers btlieved to be leſs than the 
rerrefirial globe, the thadow of the erhple of theSun is much 
t00 lictle to obrenebeate all the Earth. Bus the Sun to beof 
ſo inapparent « bigneſs znd diftince from che Earth as the 
of Aftronomers do receive ira to be of, and the Moon to be of a 
far greater diſtance f:om the Earth than (he is,certainly the ſhadow, 
which (the would caſt mult be much leſs than her body, although ic 
were forty times bigger than at is, becauſe Yan bg prac 
chan (he mult according to the ordinary Doctrine of 
only ſuffer her to catt a conical ſhadow, whoſe extreme point not 
rezching to the Earth, or if it did, could not be a certain token, 
whence to draw the proportion or diftance of Stars, Wherefore ac» 
cording to their own principles, the Moon may be conceived to 
exceed the Earth far in bigneſs, fince they cannot attain to any pro» 
b;b'e account of the diſtances of the Stare, 

2, We mutt alſo ſuppoſe the 4ſovow to be a lucid » ( although 
yielding to the Sun in that pvc) and nerore to huminge 
the Earth ſomewhac ; for oc herwile in every total perfeRt Eclipſeic 
would prove as dark as pitch ; if fo, what ground doch there re- 
mair-co take meaſure of her ſhadow, fince ——_ or ſhadow, , 
that is« leſſer light in compariſon to that of the Sun ) doth accord- 
ing to car rule of light extend to a far greater bigneſs chan her (elf 
nd Whence it appears, ihat for all cheir Mathematical Deaton- 
firacions the Aﬀcen may be bigger or leſſer than the Earth, 

VIII. However the Aeen is by far lefſer than the Earth ;  be-- 
cauſe of its ſmall light, which ir cafterh, and ocher reaſons pro. 
duced from the Tninorating of the Sun, which do likewiſe -con- 
Guia che Adpnyodeielier chenthe Gow, buy Yager of 12 
ocher Stars. The Mes is the loweſt of all the Stars ; becaule 


nn nant ps 15 pr . by pen triel as 
aqueous, | o pri doubdets ield to} 
loweſt by che hery Regjoo, in tha Fane mary nc 
ND. ; 
(of in apather | 
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her. Circuitco be the: 
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3- Becanſe (he cannot berſeen,  uniels ac 4 newrerrdifiaace than! 
IX.The: 
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IX. The Moon through her diurnal courſe from Eaſt to,Weft ab- 
ſolves no more than 346 deg. 49 min, 24ſec. 58 rhird, 52 four, 


mult nor apprehend, alrbough I ſay,that the Aron is removed from 
the Echipeich 5 deg, ae cheſors ſhe is ſeared 5 degrees beyond 
the Sup, notwirhſtanding her greateſt digrefſion from the Eeliprick , 

yer 
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yer ſhe is and 
poſe one (tanding upon the ſurface of the Earth any where berween 
mand p ; I ſay thagotie Aoontxilting inthe AMerid. eq, and in het 
greateſt Litic 21 6,viz... from the Ecliprick,is and appeargnearer 
to the EquineCtial 55 þ 6, chan che Sun doth ins, becauſe che Line 
f om # to #15 longer, than from the Center of the Moon near e 0 67 


nearer to the EquinoRial 646 than he: Sup- - 


w you may conceive, that the Moon is nearer to the Equi- 


noRtiah, although ſeated beyond the Ecliprick, 
2./Taat the degrees of the Ord of the Moon are ſo much leſs 


proportionally, as the O:S of the Moon is leſs than the O:b of the® 


Surs Burt to purſue the Moons Motion into Lutkude : Star-Gt- 
zers do obſerve her ro appear ſometimes higher and lowe” 1n her 
Petiges and Apoges ; Not becauſe of her Epucycle, bur becauſe of 
Aſpe&t of the Sun, which doth {omerimes refl-& irs light 
{fynger upon heg, and ſo makes her to ſeem higher *, defdes ih. 
wedlines of the airbeing by means of that Aſpect lo attenuated F, ic 
mu} needs produce a prolongation of the gbjet, like to a thin Glaſs 
repreſenting the o5zeR to be much farther diftanc than it is, As 
the (Ad atrenuation renders an object more diftinr, fo it renders 
ic alſo leſs, whence it is that the Moon appears lefler in herpro 
longatiog. That the moverh ſwifter ſometimes than other times 
is likewiſe g meer appearance, hapning through che extenhion and 
prolongation of the object and Medinas : So on the contraty the 
incraflation of the air chrough the remoteneſs of the Swrcauſerh 
the Moon to ſeem co move flower, and to be bigger an nearer ; 
as when ſhe is in her” Periges. The ſane hapnerh, when we ſee 
through a thick Glaſs, or in Tooking upon an objz&t through che 
water, ſeeming nearer and bigger, and comove (Jow=z, - 1am nat 
to deſcribe you here the-merning of Sala: and Lunar Eclipſes, alone 
the cauſe of their vatiation : viz. cepending upon the duference 
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| of dechnation in che Sun, and of dechnztion and latuude in che:, 
Moon ; for he being conltantly in-making his progreſs cannac bes, 


ever mer or overtaken by the Moon at the ſame place and icime, 

X. Fen and Mercury are the 1wo Pages of the Sun, ncicher 
of them heing much diſtagr from him. Boch are much wanting in 
bigneſs of the Moon, Their motion from Welt ro Eaſt -is near 
upon the ſamewith chat of che Sun. And lo is their motion into 
Laicude depening likewiſe upon che ſane inpelling cauſe, only 
they are obſerved to-wheel round about the Sun ; to wir, Mercary 
in the ſpace of three months, and Yew Within eigh”, inthe man 
ner repreſenced Within the: ed Scheme. ; Their impulſe abour 
the Zun is. thus;  -The Sun: caſting 
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ſquih, raiſes and commorts all the fiery clouds about him, which 
retChing in a greater force to thoſe that are nearer adjacent, maſt 
needs cauſe a {wifter circulation,than to thoſe of amore remote di- 
ſtance; whence it is,thx Merewyy abſolves his circular courſe about 
the Sunin a leſs rime by far than Yenue. 

I ſhall ſpend no more time in diſcourſing upon the motion of 
the three ſuperiour Planets, ſince their motion and manner of it 
may eafily be apprehended by what hath been propoſed. 
© XI. Whar concerns the conſtne,equal,and ranked motion of rhe 
fixed Stars, it is to be attributed co the coheſion or linking of thoſe 
equal large clouds of che ſecond Region of fire, wherein the ſaid 
Lights are fixed, moving chem equally and conſtancly in that fixa- 
tion. 

Their Scintillation is nothing elſe but rheir flimes quavering 
upon the obtended air, hapnivg rhcough their recurrent nom 


AN 
APPENDIX 
Of Problems reſolved by our 
Principles, 


CHAP. I. 
Problems relating to the Earch. 


I. Why two weighty bodies are not moved downuard:s" in parallel 
Lines, 

2. Why a great Stone 1s more difficultly moved on the top of @ high hill - 
than below. | 

3. VVhy apa of Scales « eaſier moved empty then ballanced. 

4. VVhence it is that a man may carry a greater weight wpona VV heel- 
barrow than mpon hit back. 

5. V Vhy a weighty body 15 eafier thruſt forward with a Pole, than in- 
mediately by ones arms : beſides 5 other Probl. more. 

6. VVhby « flich thruſt into « bole if bended is apt to be broke near the 

' bole. VF hat the can{e of the relaxation of a bowed ftick is. 

7. VVhither Gold doth atrratt aa” of by 

. H 2 
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8. V/hy the herb of the Sun, woulgarly called Chryſanthemum 
Peruvianum,, obverteth its leaves and flowers to the Sun whereſorver 


he be: | 
9. VVhby the Laurel is ſeldew or never ſtruckgn by Lightning. 


Ty Pa; Hy are not two of more weights Jeprefſed down 


to the Earchiv parallel fines, but in e:d there- 
of come nearer and nearer to one another the 
S lower they deſcend ? 

WY Anſw. Becauſe all weighty bodies are a 
downwards by the ſinking downof the air for its center, which rend- 
iog direQly from the Circumference thicher, doch alſo direR che 
ſaid weights to the ſame terminus ad quews ; thus, Suppole three 
Plummets to hang down from 1 p {, their mation weuld nor be di- 


[ 


refed in parallel Lines in che manner as from wp mw to cede, bur 
would tend to f d f, and being ler down lower would all meer at che 


Center (imagine of the terraqueous Globe. d $66) 8, becauſe of the - 


faid motion of the air, Likewiſe ſuppoſing three light bodies to be 
moved upwards from ſr {, they would not. be parallelly moved to 
ki kybu from fy ſtomar the Circumference to bz þ,” Becauſe the 
- motion of their tends diocly om thy CEE RE LUs 

Encc.. | 
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I]. kei coatirmed by many wials, that a great one is rhore dif- 


feul;ly;movedon the plain of the cop of a high hill, chan on the 
plain of alog level-ground ; And that. a great mals of any Mine- 


F cal ffity be eahier rouled our of ics place deep in the Mines by one, 


than by three orfour on the Surface of che earth, You demand the 
12a(0, | _ 

I anfiver, Thar the air being more forcible ( as we have ſhewed 
before) on the cops of hills, doth more porencly depreſle the ftone 
againlbghe plain of the hill, and ſo derains ic there ; nowonder 
then if it prove ſo flow in motion. Likewiſe is the eir of a greater 
energy on the Surface chan deepunder the earch, where ic is diſcon- 
tivuated by weighty mmm forced our of the earths bowels in ex- 


| pelling che perigrin air, Whoſe contiguous deprefiion ( ro wit of 


LIM 


the ait, being dilcontinuated by the ſaid weighty wwininss ) doth alſo - 
contribute much to che rouling of a Mineral, becauſe we roul 2 

weighty body by deprefhing ic aginſt che ground, in which ation 

our force is not anly ſtrengrhned, bur the weighty body isalfo im- 
pelled forward ( but by refratt;on ) by theaid of the ſaid weighty 

Winums. 

Here you my reply, Thar the air doth alfo deprefs the body 
downwards,ind conſequently derain it, 

I anſwer, {Bcfhdes whar 1 have faced in the folmion of the fx - 
Problems ar the 3 Art.) that as far as the air is continuons, and ſo - 
deprefleth a body, ic doth detain ic within its continuicy, but being - 
rendred contiguous bythe diſcominuating weight y. mrmmms grants 
pafſige to any impelied body. The ficlt part of che Solution is ap-"- 
patenc in drawing-any weight y dody under warer through it, where 
you may perceive a very forcible detention by ret{on of 'the nti- 
nuiry of the parts of chewarer ; chelarrer in driwing itchrongh fire, 
What concerns Dr.G u/berts MagnerickEffiuvia,be Monhieur G afcendy 
his rag1d Cords or Mooks, which are by ſome borrowed. to explain che - 
differences of incencion Af Gravity, are furif, fince they are only 
pulled out- of their Phankes- withonc any (probable proof for - 
either 


HI, The precedent Solurion may alſo be applied ro this Pre« - 
blem, vi. Why a pair of Scales are eafier moved being empry, 
da brand doequbrrights, 19 <7 o0f 

IV. Whence is ir, thata man may carry a greater weight upon & : 
Wheelbazrow than upon his back? = 
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cular body is eafier propelled, becauſe it is thruft forward upon fin- +: 
glepoints, Which it is certain yield obedience With the lealt reſi- 
{tance to the force impelling. | 

3. Becauſe of the reaſon of the fift Problem. 

V. A manimpelling a weighty body from him,fhall eafiegimpel 
ic by making uſe of a Pole to thruſt ic forwards, than if he tumbled 
- it along with his arms only ; whence it 1s, that they uſually affix a 
. : long Iron handle to thoſe great rouling ftones, that are uſed in 
b- - _ Gardens for to even the ground, 

2. One ſhall calt a (tone further with a ſling,than wichour ic. 

3. Likewiſe a troke giver wich a hammer with a long handle, is 
much more forcible, than if made by one with a ſhore handle ; or 
friking wich a long bandled hammer, the firoke ſhall be of a grea- 
ter force if held by the farther end of it, than if otherwiſe taken 
hold nearer to the hammer. 

4. A cuff given with a ſwing of ones arm,makes by far a greater 
impreſſion than a thump. 

- FR 5. A flick iseaher broken upon ones knee the farther the hands 
"4 he > from it * ; and the harder, the nearer they are ap- 
_ P 6. The longer an Oar is, the ſmwifter the ve&ion of the Boat is, 
alcbough impelled wich the ſame force that a ſhorter may be, All 
theſe being Problemarically -propoſed are reſolved by ore and the 
ſame-anſwer : viz. mn 6. the air to preſs ſopotently down- 
wards, / ſay, that it being (hover and elevated before at the body 
propelled, ( ſuppoling it llſo to be continuous, and conſequently 
not complicable,that 18 contiguouſly incroceding,as / have cold you 
before,) 1s forced to riſe up, and wo fnPdown zgain behind at che 
place, out of which it was led but the inftanc before,” where 
through char violent and moſt ſwift deſcent and refraction againſt 
the body of the Propulfer and of the backward air,muſt needs thove 
hard berween the bodypropelled, and the propulſor, and backward 
air, and ſo by that means muſt add a great force to the impulſe of 


the (aid weighty body. 


Thus, 
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Thus, ſuppoſe this round ſtone to be impelled from d dd into 

4 44, doubtleſs rhat air, now diſpoſleſſed of £&'« muſt be riſen up 
intob66, and fink or ſhove down refracted into dd dand eee, 
to wit, berween the /wpulſor and back air ff ff, and berween 
the /mpulſer and the fione , which mult neceffarily ſuperadd 
to.the impulſe of the /npulfer at dd d, and add no leſs to the 
ineending of the ftrengrh of che prope/ſor at eee, impelling the 
{aid propwlſer much ſtronger forward, than his qwn or animal force 
could move him : Which hath oft occaſioned me to conclude with 
my ſelf, that the firengeh or (wifeneſs of a man, in 1mpelling or run- 
ning without the ſuppoſed afſiftance and impulſe of the air, is at leaſt 
one third or more leſs than it ſeemerh ; becauſe he can ſcarce ſuſtain 
| wo 
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two thirds of that weight upon his back or leſs , that be can drive 
forward. This reſolves us,why a man or a horſe cannor (iay them- 
ſelves in their full courſe or running ; becauſe the air being in a com- 
motion, doth not defiſt from impelling che ſad running bodies for- 
wards, before ic is gradually reduced to a remiſhon and reſt from 
that violent motion, 

This premitted / ſay, 2. Thar the more or the greater body of 
air 1s moved by the greater or longer impelled body, the fironger; 
ſwifrer, and eafier the (aid greater or longer body muſt be impelſed, 
Hence we multalſo deduce the reaſon, why a body being alrerUy irt 
motion,is eaher moved forwards, than one that is at teit; | 


3. Ifay 
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Ifay that a Globous Body is eafieſt impelled, becauſe the 
eeting with no refiſtance or Ray by Angles, flides quicker 4 

it, and conſequently driverh che faſter : beſides an angular 0 

having many plain des, (breaking the force of the Air,) doth | ” 

the air ſo much as a globous body , that inverting the air 

contrary into a circular E 


- 
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igure upwards, ( whereas naturally ic 
in a circular Figure downwards, ) whereby _— is much 
and intended 1n its force, Why an angular Body refifterh 
z is, becauſe the Air.in depreſſing downwards 
takes falter hold of ic in prefling upon ics Plane, being thereby and 
its angles hindredor cur off from ſliding off, as appe1rs in the qua- 
d-angular (tone extubiced in this appoſed Scheme, where you may 
plainly ſee che difference of the hgures of the air in ts elevation 
by bodies of various figures. 1 
Here may be objected againſt theſe ſubconclufions, that che air, 4 
were it of == force, as to luperadd ſo much to the —_— and x" 
1nopulſe, would evidently preſs down the looſe Coar of the driver, ' 75;kY 
and be plainly felt by higt, Touching the force of the air, no doube 
bur it 18 very great, to the commotion and irritation 
' thereof, as rsin the flame our of 2 Gun; in burſting 
thick Glaſs bocrels, &c. %. It doth nor preſs down the looſe gar- 
ments of the pulſer, 4 are ſupported by air _ 
neath, and being very pernougyend the! nac refiſting gives pa(- _ 
ſage co their meeting. 3.lts force is notfelr, becauſe ic is equal and WR 
preſſerh the propulſor forward with a gragual, equal and ſmooch 
force. Wo "5 & 
VI. Why is a Stick being thruſt ſome part of it into 2 Hole aprer We 
to be broke near the Hole, if bended, chan any where elſe ? = 
| I Anſwer, that through the bending of the Stick, the moveabi; 
parts of it, viz. the air, water and fire that are perfuſed wichi 
throughout its Pores, are compreſled towards the of her end, wher 
/ being Rope through rhe compreſſion of the fides of the Hole, dog 
| rumefie the Stick there, whereby together with the continuatibn of 
the force bending it is diſrupeed. The ſaid Spirits recurring in 2 Seick 
| bowed only, and not broken, cauſe che relaxation of the inflexion, 
; forcing the ſolid parts of the Scick into their priſtine potition by 
FX” 1 their return, 
VII. Whether Gold doth attract Aferonry ? 
Anſw. The Vulgar imagineth as 7 be (0; ——— 
till 
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Gold being held in a Patients Mourh, chat is a ſalivating, © 
hath ſalivaced by Mercerials, is changed white through tes 
ing the Mercxry. Burt bow ſhould it attract ; by irs Volatick 

{{fibly ? No certainly ; for the whole Ribble of Chymical 
Ends ics Spirics to be fixed beyond thoſe of all other Bodies, 
then ? Net by acting « diſfaxts; Ergo it 18 fallacious, that 
tracts Mercwry,and more probable,chat the (pints of Aferewry 
ordinarily termed fugitive, cannot be coagulaced or col 
by the denſelt body, whence it is that only Gold doch coll 
coagulate its ſpirics about its Surface. * 

VIII, Why doth the Herb of the Sunvulgaitly Called Chryſante- 
nun Peruviemm, of Crowfoor of Pers, ( ſe its Leaves 2nd 
Flowers reſemble thoſe of our Crowfoor ) turn the faces of its 


and 


| Leaves and Flowers about with the Sun? 


Anſw. Becauſe the Sun through usigneous Beames doth rarefie 
that tide of the Leaves and Flowers which is obverred to ir, where- 


' by he doth expel their continuous fireatnes, whoſe egreſs doth at- 


rra& or incline them chat way whither they are expelled, in the 

ſame manner as we have explained the Attratiion of the Loadltone. 
IX. Why is the Luurel ſeldom or never liruck by Lightning ? 
Anſw. Becauſe it is circumveſted With a thick ſlimy Moyſture, 

which doth cafily ſhove of flide-off the Glance of a Lightning, 


—— 


"CHAP. Il. 
Containing Problemes relating to Water. 


1, Why ts red hot Iron rendered harder by being quenchr in cold water ? 


* 2a Whenct is it there fals a kind of ſmall Rain every day at neon under 


the ef quinoitial Region ? 
3. How Glaſs ts made, 


4. Whence it is that ſo great a Mole as a Ship yields to be turned by ſo | 


ſmall a thing 44 Fer Rudder. 
5- What the canſe of a Ships ſwimming «pon the water is, 
6, Whether all hard wateri(h bydues are freed from fire. 


| & \ F'Hy is red hot Iron rendered harder by bein che 
V in cold water ? ' m_ 
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pÞ. Becauſe the water doth ſuddenly pierce into che Pores of 
Eg and violently expel che fire and air, (boch 
as we have ed inÞB. 1.P art 2. are the ſole Cauies of the 
of a body,) and being expelled, leave the ſameincurated 
weighty es pretiing more forcibly and harder to their 


Whence is it, that there fals a kind of ſmall Rain every day 
£2 of 12 of the Clockto 2 or 3 inthe Afternoon, under the 


f 

Anſw. aq his Riſing and Deſcending, doth through his + 
oblique RayeFexcirea multicude of ſmall vapours, which through 
the privative coldneſs of the air in the night are concreas 
ſed into ſinall clouds, but reduced into drops of rain through the 
Suns raref3Rtion or fiery maimess when be is perpendicularly 1mmi- 
nent upon them. 

Ill. How is Glaſs made? 

Anſw. The maccer of ordinary Glaſs is generally known to be 
Aſhes, or Chalck burng var of tiones, or both. | 

The YVemce Glaſl ng from ochers in clearneſs and trans 
ſparency, are made chalck burnt out of tones, which they 
ferch from Pavia by chefuver Ficrmm, and the aſhes of the weed 
K all, growing in the of Arabia between A/cxordria and 
Roſetta, which the Ar make uſe of for fuell. In che firſt 
Book, ſecond Parr, I have told you, baw a body was reduced inco 


aſhes through the expultion of it's thiper-glutinous moiſture b 
the vibrating fiery wwinims. The fame doh 
through its grexer violence enter, mollifie, diduct, 


melt and equallize the courſer thick remaining glutinous m 
by its own preſence toge” her with the air, which it umports al 
with ic, whereby the Terreſtrial minines, that were before cloc 
ted, are exactly and equally ſpread throughout the foreſaid thi 
glutinous moifture. The fire and air beivg only admitted fro! 
without, & not incorporated with the ſ:id bodies through want of a 
k warix,& beciule they being in that extream overpowring quantity, 
that they may as eahly tree themſelves from the (aid body, as they 
entered, are expelled 2gain 18 ſoon as they are expoſed to the cold 
ambient air, and ſo deſert the body, lezving it glib, ſmooth; conti- 
ruouſly bard, friable, ngid, andrranſparent. So thar it appears 
e hence, that Glaſs is nothing but m_ reduced nearer to its aMſo- 

1111 3 luce 
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' or courſe glutinous moiflure I intend a mixture of much waer 1 


* water nearer reduced to ics abſolute nature I ſhall prove by 1 


luce narure, ( which we have ſhewed is hard and clear, ) by 
it from the chin glutinous moiſture ( or air and fire inco 
with a ſmall proportion of water ) through burning its firſt 
in aſhes, and afterwards by uniting, diduding, and equallizing 
its own parts contained in the aſhes, By the fo:emenoned thi 


corporated with a little earth, and lealt air and fre. - That Gl 


reies. 4 
" I, That glib ſmoothneſs of Glaſs depends upon ghe continuity 
of the parts of water, neceſſarily accompanied by 2 glib (T.ooth- 
neſs, becauſe ir doth not confiſt of any contiguous rough 
0917011907. 

2, [tis continuouſly hard, becauſe water of her abſolute nature 
is concingouſly hard, 

3. It is friable, becauſe the water is throughout divided by the 
winms of earth,which render it ſo brittle and rigid ; whereas were 
it all water, ir would bz harder than any Rene : /c is tranſparent, 
becauſe ir is but lictle condenſed by earthy whoſe condenſation 
renders all bodies obſcure. a 

2, Becauſe it is luminous, that 1s, apt receive the lwwen from 
any lucid body, as being $, through which ic is 
rendred capable of harbouring the obremiladd ary. 

Glaſs is diſtinguiſht from Cryſtallin hardneſs and cranſparency, 
becauſe this latter appropriates more of water inhe: abſolute ſtate, 
and leſs of earth, © 

IV, Whence is it, that ſo great a mole as a Ship yields ſo readily 
inturning or winding to ſo ſmall a thing as a Rudcer ? This Pro- 
blem will make plain, chat an impulſe 1s intended by a medias, 
Or deferens. 
| A Ship ſwimming in the water, and being impelled by the wind 
Sr a board-hook, raiſerh che water into a tumour before at her 
bowes, Which is violently impelled, what by the air lifred up by 
the tumour, what by her own bent co recover that place behind ar 
the ſtern, whence it was firſt propelled, ( and where you (hall al- 
waies obſerve a hollowneſs in the water, proportionable to her 
ning before,) and therefore, as you may ſee, runs ſwiftly about 
both the fides, and meering 1n both the fireams abafr doth propel 
the Ship forward by a refleRion ; and this you may alſo perceive in 

takang 
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no-ice of char molt eager meeting of the tircamsof warer 
h fides behind at the Rudder, which being removed to 
viz. To Star-beord, or Lar-beord fide, direts the Ship 
th: fades ; becauſe the force of the water in returni 
againft chat fide of the Rudder, which —_—_— 
a8 reliſting molt and collefing her force is ſhoved towards 
hde of the Scern, whereby her head comes too to the 
; whence we may plainly obſerve, that a Ship dothnoe 


b before, bur alwaics abafr. This I prove, A Ship 
hiccing inft che ground at Sea uſually fArikerh abaft, 
becauſe the more water there than before; now the 


ſhoving cf che Helm.go the other de brings her off immediately, 
and brings her head too; which is a certain fign, that a Shipis 
moved from abafr, and begins firft to turn chere. If ic is (o, it is 
beyond doubcing, that the of the water is forcible betind 
beyond imagination, and thence adding that intention to the 
impulſe, 

V. What is the cauof the ſwinming of a Board or Ship up- 


on the water ? , 
continuouſly thick coheres rogether and 


Becauſe the water neing 
will nor ſuffer her ſelf to \ 7" they happen to be lift- 


ed up by the water, 
are freed from fire ? 


VI. Whether all hard 
No, For although z flame is exci by them, yer that hin- 


ders not, but that fire may be contat 

and cloſe (ſhut-up berween their pores ; in Cryſtal, 
which being ſmartly firuck by another hard body, doch evir 

of flaming fire from ir, like unto a Flint, So neither is Ice it ſelf 
bare within its pores of ſome (mall particles of fire, 
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CHAP. 1II. 


Comprizing Problems touching the Air. 


1. Whether Air be weighty. + 
2, Whether « Bladder blown wp with wind be heavier than when 
ewe y. 3. Why 
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3. Why mater comained in a beer glaſs, bring turned round”; 
IT COngr ary againſt the motion of the Glaſs. 
4- Why « breath being blown with a cloſe month doth feel coal, 
ted with a didutted month feel warm. 
DUTIES armed point of an Arrow growth bot in being ſhot 
airs þ 


6.##by Beer orWine will not yun out of theCark wichout q—_—_ 
4 What difference there is between an Oricane and a Ty : 
« Whether it be true that Winds may be hired from 
9. Why « ut quieter in the might than in the day t -* 


is I{cland, 
I. Hether Airbe weighty ? 
; VV Anſw. Air conkivend ay" enjoying 1ts Center, is 
light and doth not participate of any weight, {ince it would only 
move from the Center to the Circumference, and ever force ex- 
traneous bodies upwards ; Erge Air abſolutely conceived is only 
light. 2, Air in its preſent fiate is alſa-Weighty (but accicencally 
only,and not eflencially,) becauſe of ics funkitg downwards towards 
che Center. — 

II. Whether a Bladder blown up ub wind be heavier than 


— 


when empty ? 
Auf. There at been wide ti to wit, of the weigh | 

of a bladder blown lows atop of a high bill ) in a pair 

of Scales; andir that anempry bladder weighed heavier 

chan d; theſameis alſo deprehended by cafting 


them both into the water, where we ſhall find the empry bladder 

firſt ro be equal with the Surface of the water, and afterwards to 

fink down a lictle, whereas the windy one ſwimmeth arop. The 

© cauſeis, by reaſon a bladder extended by the air within 15 ſupporred 

\ 3 by it, and being rendred more porous and ſubril through its obdu- 
\ Gtion the air doth eafily paſs withour any refhiftance, and therefore 
doth not depreſs it ſo much as an empty bladder, which through 

its corrugation and leſſer diducion is more denſe, and therefore re- 
ceiving the depreſiing force of the air much ſtronger, beſides being 

more acuce, is apter for to cut through the inferiour air 3 whereas a 
bladder blown up is obtuſe and doth as it were ſwim in the air : Bur 

if a bladder be blown up with ones breath, then doubrleſs ic will 

prove heavier chan an empty one, becauſe of the vaporous or heavy 
wateriſh air contained within, IL Why 
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Why doc che water, contnined in a beer glaſs bei 
your hand, turn contrary againſt rhe motion of > 

is obſerved in rouling a barrel full of water, wherethe 

C eurns contrary againſt the barrel ? 

water is hee decained flatyor held faſt by the air ſinking 

whence it is, that the water ſeems to move againſt rhe 

of the Veſſel, being glib, or lippery and ſmooth, and 

not deraining the veſſel in 1ts motion. 

doth 2 breath being blown with a cloſe mourh feel 
cool, and eared with a diducted mouth feel warm ? 

Anſw. Becauſe the breath or incraſſaced air of a cloſe mouth is 
more united and longer continnated, whereby it doth vigorouſly 
pufte the ambient air, whoſe compreſhon felr,cavſes cold, as I bave 
explained it in Book 1. Part 2, Now through the union of the in- 
craſlated air chat is effiaced, the for mrnioes of the breath are 
deeply and equally impreſſed imo the ſubltance of the vaporous 
air, Whence their vertue is __: bur in breathing of the 
{aid air out of an oven ht mwmmms do come torth in 
er unequally and 
faid facrafſaed aif, 
being bur lictle puffed 
may alſo colleQ 2 reaſon, 
with a Fan, 

V. Why doth an armed 
ſhor chrough rhe air ? 

Anſ(wm. © its body and porev are 
airgrinding :gainft ir, whereby us fiery parcs ptocure 
of being united and condenſed, Tins doth alft 'refolve ws, a 
Lonife being ſmarrly wherred emits ſparks of fire ; er-whyn Fling 
being firnck bard againſt 2 piece of CITES 
from it , ws. becauſe irs Toltd we opened md disjoyned © 
through the concuſſion, whereby the hery wins happen wo heunt- || 
ted and condenſed. Likewiſe many cold bodies by being chawed or 
contrited do afterwards grow hor. 

VI. Why will not Beer or Wine run our of the Cask without 

_ opening a hole atop ? 

Avnſw. Becauſe of the continuous adbefion, or cohefior of the 
continuous parts of the liquor to the continuous parts of the Cask; 
bur a3 ſoon a5 it is averruncate?, divided, and iumpelled — 


Wines 
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by che air entring at the upper hole, it runs hedy cn 

Thar it is the air entring atop which preflech our the liquori 
rent an cavity atop, Wiuch the fore-impulſe of the air 
cauſerh, " 

VII. What difference is chere between an Oricaze and a 
vada. 

Anſw. An Oricex is uſually much more violenr, and 
alſo much leſs laſting, burtting down circularly from all 
roa Whirlwind. A Travada 15 more laſting and leſs vi 
erupes diretly down, from one tract, and in no wiſe circularly, 
which as it oft rages upon the Seas off the ſhores of (oramandel, 
Manicongo , Guiny, &c. ſo the former is more frequent in the 
Welt-Indian Climares. 

VIII. Whether it be true, that Winds may be hired from 
Witches or Wizzares in Jſeland ? 

Anſw. Is is certain, that the Winds blow very variouſly and ma- 
nifold abour that Iſland, inſomuch cthag-it is not rare to ſee Ships 
ſailing ſeveral courſes at once, all of them being equally favoured 
by « wind. The cauſe of this bei ly not known, hath 


= e > Sn the = and women there with 
icchcraft, w the roughneſs ur may cauſe to look rug- 
ged like the devils correſ | thendndoby retail, The 
cauſes of this vari erupting oft out of ſeveral 


are 
holes of the earth he] eſpecially about the Mount 
Heela, which many believe ro be the mouth of hell,becauſe of thoſe 
ious chunders and murmurings of winds that are perceived 


Ix. Why isir quieter in the night than in the day ? 
 Anſw. Becauſe in the day the air being fluid and continuous is 
agicated into waves by the Suns fiery beams, whoſe bodies claſhing 


* rogerher cauſe a ſmall noiſe in the day, which che night ſeaſon is 


freed of, 
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deth c have become by bs 

84 ab nts fue ICY area Fe 

I. he were the fo ft inventers of G anpoweder . . <2 Io. oO 
4+ V'Vhas are the Ingredients of G mnporder. 

$+ Flame amudd ihe fanny Fn, on Fog the (adi of». 


6.5 « it thas Gunpowder being bindiedin Gm eager wich aha 5 wt 
force and wialence? CS , 


] 

| I. Hy doch warer call pon unquenche chalk or ume b- 
VV 

| 


come boyling 
Anſw. Becauſe fire wn ine is detained or unpriſoned within's 
thick glurinous moitture, which being acrcowred through thechin-. 
ner meilture of wacer, is forced 10 (ſuffer the igneous parts befoce- 
| diſperſed and impriſoned (0 unite, whence being condenſed and 4 
- © ineompalled by athin Ped CC x4 : 
| 
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whereby the water is rendred boyling hot 
IL i RIC le mabe a cracking noiie, when caſtin- by 

to the fire ? | 
Asſw. Becauſe the flaming fice ewfflacing the ſpirititocns Tir of 
«he lalt within ics body, doth alſo force it to burſt our; rhereport 
; X Mhereof is not unlike to a cracking noiſe. 


111. Who were the fult iovercers of G | 
Anſn. lo the {well mrs gas auching the ow we whet ber the 1n- 
vention of ir is co be hineſes Or the Emrogeanss, 


ic is very probable, the Chumſes were the firſt Authots of 
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” roſed to have tikenthe fabrick of 2 Gun. 


_ anir within being penc up, .-whereunco agett! 2 greater 
atrenuates 
», Together with the compreſſion of the fidey of the-Gun, and the 


"1 


to a ſpark of the candle Hfighti Na 
forced theRone up with n6 (mall report, ont ray ) 
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IV. Way are theirgredients of Gunpowder ? 


Xx. , Irs muerials'zsre ordinarily Salrpeter, Sulphur, and duft of 
* - *Charcqal : All which being very i,neous do very much intend ore 


anochers force in blowing vp a fire. 


"(1 a. Whence arrives all that flznting fire, that followerh the Fnd- 
*4ling of, Gunpowde V 


r? 
- Aaj.The Saltgcer,which is the chiefeſt of the ingredients, corfi- 
ſting of very weighty denſe and wateriGh parts, contains 2 great 
Proportion of hery winrars within its body, bur diſperſed through 
thoſe we'ghry parts and ſuppreſſed by them ; theſe being ſome- 
har didurhed and opened through the rarefying and expanding ver- 
tue of an external aEtual flaming fire, give occahion tothe fiery wej- 
wi; interwoven wit b incraſlared air to uffire, and through the com- 
prefſion of che weighty parts to be condenſed, whence erupting 
into the air doth attraft ocher fire latent ( or racter is forced rom 
by the accurſs of the ambient air ) and diſperſed throughour the 
air, wherebyics flime is much amplified and continnated ; forir 
ſeemerh very improbable, thar ſo much fire ſhould have been larenc 
in the Gunpowder as the flime requires. 

2, The dilatation of the ſaid erupting flame is alſo atrenuared 


| by the accuris of the air, expanding the thick and courſe erupring 


fame gradually into a rhinner larger flame; whence ir is thar the 
flame near where the Powder was kindled appears dusky red, and 
further off light and flaſhy. - | 
VI. Whence is it,that Gunpowder being kindled in Guns erupes 
with that force and violence ? - 
Anſw. The Powder being kindled into a flame at the Tooch- 
bole, divides or 'diſcontinuates the air more that! any o:her body 
imagmable, whereumro the 2ir accurrs from all parts, eſpecially from 
above,*with the greateſt velocity and force, for ro expell the ame, 
which being propegared ſurther, partly by irs own force, 
ehbdairafon es vs. air, cauſerh a & Lolenc (oateeF wi ec 
er of at 


the flame within, whereby 


accedes from without and 
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and 

ing » reve k, rs, by ng apap ' 
2t by a-vertual rarefaRtion, as if the parts of che G —_ F 
cogypted withpas Gould of ocher Earn 7 
© dl fappoleti her 2 Yacums,and 2 new C7Eation of parts 
NEetra! png 09g an anmbilation of foregoing nongnng pres 
, it is euggented by atrrafting fire our of the 
and ſecoddly, by being atrenuated and diducted m—_— 
by the parts of che irrupring air, 

2. That it is the air encring ar che couch-hole, char Sa” 
the flame, is evidenr. 
*F, B:=cauſethe air is (but our before by the butler and cow- 

.. The rouch-hole being ſlopnes (the next indtent elves the 
der to kindle, the Rume is im = md ox- 
ei r, or at leaſt burſiech up behind. dence doch 2ppear, 
iris the air entring bk Nrenuate (olgarly 6 termed racefie } +, & 
and expand the flame,which che advenient fire doch awgment z and W 
thac the ſaid air doch expell the lame aut at the muazel.. --- | ArI8 
3. Thatibeair doth make uſeof the mum of the Cale- <4 


perer in compreſſing Tz ougwards, 


4. Why is a hor glaſs by caſting 2 drop of cold warer 
upen it ? 
- Anſw. Becuuſe the fiery avimias! contained within ics pores are 


condenſed and violen:ly comprefled by the gravity of the water, 
whereby they are forced to diſrupe thegh(s, 

Why doth a woodden Arrow, being (hot out of a Gun, pierce 
3 deeper than an Iron one ? 
p -Anfw.Becwoſe the woodden one gives wayints it (elf, or ſhrinks 
 wirqakes a hole, whence being rendred lefler paſſerh the eaher 


" through : whereas an Tron one is flubborn, and is rather ſomewhac 
+ flacned againſt the body aimed at, whence being rendred more ob- 


tuſe and bigger ac he poinr, is hindred in penerratung., 


Labore & conftantia. 
Sol Des rium gloria & bengs in Sacula Seenlerum, 
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rure, \ha'l be placed in th* fame ſtate and Paradice, whuch the 
firſt man enjoyed, and the ſame Law ſhall be1mpolſed upon wen,as 
before, Manfhallabide eternally 1a Poradile ; he ſhall cat end 
drink, but. he ſhall not generate, The great 1n.trumen: and cauſe 
of man's redetwp:ion ſhall ecernally reign over him, Here | have 
deſcribed max's ſecond Paradiſe , there remains only the proot of 
its particulars. 

1. That the ſeparated ſou! ſhall be re-united to irs body js ap- 
parent, becauſe God created her at hirſt with a natural propenſuy 
to the body, andthat ſhe ſhould be a perieRian to it, which pro- 
penſity 1s yer remaining in ber, becauſe God doth not recall any 
thing, that he doth, or hath done. This propenlucy is a certain 
ſgn, that God will raiſe upits bady again otherways it wou'd be 
in vain, The body (*cis likely) will be the ſame ( Zncad for- 
mam accidentalem & figur am) according to us preced-nt form, 
ſhape and figure , becauſe thereby the faved fouls may know 
one another again, when they meet in Paradiſe , and rc» 
__ togeiher , alwayes prailing God for hismercy and go06- 
neſle, 

X V., The ſoul being now returned to its body, mult be con- 
tained by a corporeal place, This corporeal place muſt be a Pa- 
radiſc upon carch, becauſe God did firſt beſtow It upon man, us 
b.1ng agreeable to hisintegrity and perteRion; and of the other 
lide, as being conſentancous to Ged's infinite geodnefe,through 
which he conferred 8 compleat and entire happinefſe upon man. 
The ſame now remaininf, to wit man's perfeRtion and God's 
goodneſle, it iscertainythat he will conſerte the ſame happineſle 
upon man, namely Paradiſe , becauſe God in his wiſdom tinding 
ct be ſuntable to man then, wi'l ordain the ſame again now, lus 
wiſdom being the ſame, 

It Godthen is picafed ro conferre the ſame Paradiſe upon man, 
tis evident, that all che Elements hall be purified, oth:rwayes 
how could it be a fit place for to imbrace ſv purc a ſubſtance? 
Theſame Law, *ds probable ſhall continue, becauſe the ſame 
obedience and duty will be required from man as before, Baſis, 
Herbs and Flowers the ſecond Paradiſe ſhall abound with ; be+ 
cauſ: God judged it convenient before , and thercſore his wih 
dome being unchangeable will judge the ſame then, He ſhall eat 
agd drink, becauſe otherwayes the fruits of Paradiſe, and mans . 


nutrinye 
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ngtr1tive organs ſhould be in vain. He ſhall not generate, becauſe, , acſeri- 

the ru! ber of men will be compleated. The caule ardinitrument alon of 

©: our Redempiion was an entire'y righteous and eſſentially holy the ſecond 

man, ve: more thana man, for it was impoſlible, for man alone Vraciic 

to (111-6 God's jubice : fince then the chief inſtrument of our ſal. Y® —_ 

vation was a mar, lis body beingot the ſame nature with others, _—_—— 

wult require a corporeal place : but of this hetle can be ſaid,fince ;- 18.15, 

man through his reaſon cannot Cive untoir, neither 15 it reveal» @&c.and in 

ed,unlefſe obſcurely.* : the next 
What ſhalll ſay morero you, O, that moſt ſplendid ſecond _ 

Paradiſe, abounding with innumerable ſprings of incffable joys! , (Ns 

This is the Palace, whicherthe v30orr0u8 Sox ſhall be conduRed and'in t 

by a number of glorious Angelsto the greateſt of Kings, attend» 21,and 22 

ed by myriads of Cherabims, there, in the ſight of them all co Chapter 

receive the Laurel, ard to beinſtalled into an everlaſting digni- —_ mw 

ty, «ffce, and poileflion. Thence ſhe takes her place among 

thoſe 1'u/tr10us artendants ard ſings Hymns to the melodious ear 

o! the «h4.f Yuſican, O hear their ſweet noiſe ring, Gloria, 

Gloria Drown excilfisr. Te Drim laudammus in aternum. O the 

harmony of their quavering wings and ſmooth voices! O the glo- 

rious order in their moving ! O the ſplendour that encompaſ- 

ſeth them ! O the pliſterinp of their appearances ! O theſe 

bright Sears moving fwifter thin the Heavens! O the cluſtery 

Geicent of the myriads ot Fe raphims, then of Cherabims, and of 

Thrincs | Obuc whatmilery 151: £0 be ſhut out trom this celeſtial 

con:077, and have ones brains daſhed againſt the fiery pins, and 

burning takes of Hell? Wothe molt horrible ſight of that mon- 

firons Arch-devi! Saran, piercing the moſt tender ſinews of man 

with his ſerp:r ine tongue, baling each limb of him with ſo ma+ 

ny Drakes beads ; fcruing bis conſcience, by truſting his eyes 

"9 that dread magri'ying glaſſe of Hell, which ſerverh him co 

ſh: bis ſhattery bon-s, through ſeeing the monſtrous great- 

nefſe of bis fins, Wo that multiplying Giaſſe gry the vaſt 

number of his deteſtable wicked ym. Wo the feartu'l thun- 

Cer of thoſe innumerable legions of wretches roaring out through 

the mol! intollerable pains of their ſfinews, the rigid rorments 

andthe gnawing, fretting, diſtraſting, inflaming Gangrene of 

their fad conſciences. Wo the everlaſting pricing, pinching, 

coryullion, rotting of their finews. Wo he detormity of their 
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alcer'd, ſwelled, rankled bodies. Wo the fearfull ſpe&acle ard 
diſorder of helliſh monſters! here isa fiery Serpent, there a roar- 
ing Lionzbere ſtands a dreadtull Drake formed out of the body of 
a> Atheiſt there a raging Crocodile grown up out of the body of a 
Traitor. Wothe unexpreſlible innumerable torments and dreads 
of Hell, 

And this you ſee is the end of Goed and Evil, and of this 
Treatiſe, 


— ——— -— BD —_ 


CHAP, XXII. 


Comprizing a brief account of the Religionof 
" the Heathen Philoſophers. 


. Soerates hu belief of God. 

. What God g according to Homer, 

3. What Plato thought God tobe, 

4. Thales bu ſaying of God. 

$. Inſtances proving the Heathen: to have known Gods Attribures; 
particularly, T nat Thales believed God's Ommiſcience, and Gil 
wnchangeable Decrees, 

6. That Socrates aſſerted Ged's Ommiſcience, Ommipotence, his 
creating of the world in time, bu juftice and mercy, God's Ow 


mipreſence. 
7. The Articles of Plato*; Faith, 
8. Ariſtotle's Belzef. 
8. Virgil; opinion of divine thing;, 
10, The divine Song of Orpheus, 
11, Triſmegiltus »pon the Creation of the world. 


_— 


Þ3 


' A Frer the propoſal of a Rational Divinity, atd its evidence 

through humane Reaſon, it will not a little conduce ro che 

proof thereot,that Heatbens have through the light of Nature at- 
tained tothe ſame. 

I. Secyates, who might more juſtly be ſurnamed D»v4ine, than 

his Scholar Flato (who received woltof his legrning _ my 

conſtantly 


Book IV. Natural Theology. Chap. 22. 333. 


conltantlyuſed to ſay, That the only anmviable w;ldome was to hnow 
and wnderſt.nd God and Nature, which knowleage. (faith be) was 
wit beret wn men, but it was called to mind; 13 it he would have 
(aid, the foul muſt needs retain ſore impreſhon from whence ir 
wasderived, He aſſerted alſo, That the ſwpream God was the Fa» 
ther and maker of all things. 

11. Hemer declared God the Father of all the gods which are 
created, and maker of braſts, and all ether things that bad uo ſouls. 
By gods here be meant men, who for cir excellency of wit and 
parts, were atter their death remembred with Sacrifces, and ho» 
noured with the name of gods Neither did men really take 
theſe for gods, but only in the fame manner as Papiſts do their 
Saints; for they were not ignorant that theſe had been men, 
and could then perform no more than men. Hence Heracli« 
ins afficmed, That thus world was not made by any of the gods 
or men, 

II, Plats bisafſertion was, That God of all canſes was the moſt 
excellent, and the firſt. 


IV. God, ſaith Thales, w the moſt ancient of things, for be never $14, Seem. 


bad beginning or birth, 

V. Now | come to produce, that they had attained a particular 
knowledge of God's Attributes. 

T hales being demanded, whether a man might do ill and con- 
calitirom God : no northinkir, ſaid he, 

Stebars relates of Thales, that he being asked what was the 
ſtrongeſt, anſwered Neceſlity, forit rules all the world, Necef(- 
fity 15 the firm judgement and immucable power of Providence. 
A golden ſaying inverting Fate into God's unchangeable De- 


cree. 


VI. Socrates his knowledge of God was after this tenour : viz. Xen. Mem. 
"* That God knoweth all things, ſaid, done, or ilently de- 144. 


© fired. 

** That God through his care ſuſtains all his creatures, in pro« 
"* viding li hr, water and fire for them, Bur particularly for man, 
"* for whole ſervice and ſubjetion he hath ordained plancs and all 
* other creatures, 
. © That Ged is one, perfe in himſelf giving the being and well. 
a pagol every creature, what he is | know not, what he is not I 
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© That the way to true happineſſe is Philoſophy, whoſe pre- 
* ceptsaretwo,.to contemplate God, and to abltraR the ſoul 
* from corporeal ſenſe. 
*That God, not Chance created the world and all creatures, 
* is evidere, through the reaſonable Ciſpolition of their parts, 
* 2s well for uſe as deferce, from cheir care to preſerve ther» 
'* {iclves, and continue their kind : That he hath had a particu. 
* lar repa:d roman in lis body, 1s no lefle apparent trom the 
* excellency thercot above others, trom the r1't of ſpeech, rom 
* the excellency of bis foul in Divina'tors, and fore-(:11rg dan» 
* ers : That he regards particular beings, trom the care ot cliczr 
* who'e kind ; hat he wilireward ſuch as pleaſe him, and pas 
* niſhorhers that difpieaſ* him, from his power of Corrg it, 
* from the bclict he hath ingraffed in man: That be will doit ; 
* That he is -proieficed by the moſt wiſe and civilized Cities 
* and Ages : That he at once fecth all things, fromthe inſtan. 
*ces of theeye, which at once over-runs many miles ; and 
** of the mind, which at cnce conceiveth things done in the 
* mot remote places: Laſtly, That he 1s ſuch, and foprear, 
* as that he at once fecth all, hcars all, is every where, and or- 
* ders all. 
Pat. d« Plato maintains, ** That Gud 1s incorporeal and an un- 
Requ5.1.6+ ** changeable Light. That the knowledge of God was the true 
** wiidom, and that weare rende:*d lixe io God through our ju- 
4 {tice ard holineſle, 
What faith eAnſtinconcerning Plats ? © That his followers 
** wou'd have been Chrithans, a tew words and ſentences onely 
** being changed. 


Phad. '* Thatthe greatcſt happineſlc conſiſted in knowing God, and 
** in being hike to him. 

Jt Mart. Bur pothbly you may reply, That Plats ( according to what 

orat. Par» ;; aflerted by Juſtin Afariyr ) hadread ſore Books written by an 

= _ inſpired pen, as the Books of Afeſcs and the Prophets, Unde 

—_—_ Plato (ingot) carrum vilantem Jover apere 1% ( als drain, 
wi/irx Prophetarum Hifteriu, an45 volver ? Imtellexit ein ec 
Prophcte wirbus, que de Chirnbim itaſcriptaſunt , & gloria Di» 
w 5M ex dome (x11 venitgne 1 Chornbum, ſumſerunt Cherubim 
pranas ſua, & rote rorum oharibant, Domunique Drs \irne\ on 
w Cali coharthat gloria, Hine profitine Piuto clamat bu werbur 
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Marnus in C «{» Jupiter carram voluntem menans ; alioquin 
4 4m als TL. Moſe © Prophetu bec didicafſer ? 

* Whence ( faith he ) had Plats learned that Japiter ridina 
* fiying Chariot, but out of the Hiltories of the Prophets, which 
«#1 had over-lookt ? for out of the Books of the Prophets he 
© ynderſiood all thoſe things, that were thus written concerning 
4 theCher nbim;:and the glory of the Lord went out of the houlc, 
«1rd cameto the Chernbrms, The Chernbims took their feathers, 
* 1rd they hung together incarcles, and the Glory of the Lord 
* of 1arl, Cid abide upon themin Heaven, Hence Plato de- 
{ ending cries out theſe words: © Zapiter great in the Heavens 
” enving b1s fiyving Chariot, Otherwiſe irom whom ſhould he 
"ec have learned thefe things, but from the Prophets ? 

Ard Clam. Al:xand, lib. 1. Strom. or it. ad Gent ſpeaking 
41t weretOPlate, * Lofts, Quacnngque were [mnt tibs ab Hebras 
" ſppritats [wnt, What ever true Laws thou haſt tet down are 
* lupplicd thee by the Hebrews. 

| 0:his] anſwer, That itis very improbable, that Plats ſhould 
have colleRed his Dinity out of Moſes or the Prophets, their 
writings being in his came not yet tranſlated our of the Hebrew, 
I ſhou'd rather belicve with others, that he had fitted his divine 
No19ns ow” 0 Hermes Triſmegift ui ane £7 yprian, who accord- 
i"pt0 Suidas, Aouriſhed before Pharbs, and was called 7riſme- 
#i4sr, becauſe he had through a divine inſpiration written of 
the Trinity, And Suwqul faith, that he was called Ter optimus 
"avimw, the thrice beſt and greateſt, becauſe of his greateſt 
wit, or according to others, becauſe he wasa Pricit, King, and 
a Prophet, 

"[15 not only thought of Plato, that he had gathered ſome 
nddles of God fromthe e/£xomprans, buralſoot Thruderews, A- 
14r4711 44,a0d Pythagoras. But I continue Plato's ſentences. 

** the body being compounded is difſolyed by death, the foul ,,_ 
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Chap.22. 125 


* being ſimple paſſerh into another life, and is uncapable of cor. pg; 


* ruption, 


'* The ſouls of men are divine, to whom, when they goe Cicer. de 
* our of the body, the way of their return to Heaven is wc. 


* open, for whom to be beſt and moſt juſt is moſt expedient. 


** The fouls of the 
"tGod inab 


Rr 3 ® ent 


aſterdeath arcina bappy ſtare, united P/vr. 
inacceſſible place z the wicked in convert» 7044 
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a Chap. 22» Religio Philoſophi, 


PazylTl, 
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* ent places ſuffer condign puniſhment. But to define what thoſe 
* places are, is #I</ww1er pierre : Whence being demanded, 
'* what things were in the other world ? he anſwered, Neither 
* was | ever there, or cver Cid ſpeak with any, that came from 
* chence. 
V 111. Wemuſt not forget Ariftorle, who bb. 3. de avins. ez 

cloſes with Homer in theſe Verſes. 

T: levy) foremuw rorircs, 7) oy Ouiee, 

Tec tes Rey Sealer arte -y 

"Oar i rae dy 6 ark ad Sperry erte. 


And Homer agreed inthe ſame, That the minds of mortal men 
were (web au the Fathir of Gods and men did daily inf uſe into them, 
Morcov:! {ib.1, de anim.cap.3. 1.65, 66, be calleth our under- 
ſtandirg Divive, and afferts itto be without "danger of periſh- 
ing. And {b,2. de ener cap. 3 delivery bis (hes, Atm mw 
I 76r ur (4900 Hogg der ane Wes x, PRI T.”7 has 1h ing, 
Yu 1976 onparns Wy res Wherefore it remains, that the mind 
alone doth advent from without, and that ſor alone s Divine; fir 
the attion of the body bath met at all any communication with her 
atlon. 

I X, Virgil 4. Ge#f. wittily ſets down God's ubiquity, 


w—— Demm namque ire per ommes 
Et terras tratlnſqut Mari, Colnmqune prof undaw. 
Hinc peendes, arment a, viror, genus omne frrarum, 
LD nemg, fibi tenner naſcentem arceſſere vita, 
Ed 6, Afncid. 
Principe Cerlumm, as terra Campoſque lignentes, 
Lucemtemq, Globum Luna, Titani«q; aftra. 
Spirits inties alt totamq; infuſe per aring 
Any agitat molems + magno ſe corpore miſcer, That is, 


For God doth go through a!l the earth, the trats of the Seca, 


and the deep of the Heavens. Hence do beaſts and men and what 
ever is born draw their thin breath, 


And in the fixth Book of his  #cid;. 
In the be inning God created Heaven and Earth , and the 
melting] helds, and the $hining Globe of the Moon, wo 
LY 
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he Tazies Star. A ſpi doth nouriadic within (\peak- 


{ theworld) anda its mem- 
00 cave ts make, ps prey ith that great 


body. 
X The admirable Pocſie of that Divine Orphexs, (ib. de 
Maunds, 14 woith our obſervation, 


Thus cen 77 ons. Zu yon Meer 
Z's nege "ty cx. as mu, 
Thus rAlary earn x, ys anger & 
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Papiter is the firſt, Fapicer isthe laſt. Jupiter is the head, Jupiter 


nthe middle. 

God made all things. Jpicer is the foundation of the earth, and 

ofthe ar ry heavens. 
rex a male, Jepiter is an immortall Nymph. 
= whiter is the ſpitic of ald things, J «piter is the mover of the un. 
hre. 

Joe isthe root of the Sea, 7apiteristhe Sun and the Moon. 

apitey 15 & King, }upit er is the ſulminaring Prince of all for he 
covere:)) all, he iss highr ce roall the earch, out of his breaſt be doch 
wor dertull things. 

XL, Triſmegift 36.1 Pimandr, renders himſelf verydivine- 
ly. © The mind of the divine power did in the beginning change 
"its ſhape, ard ſuddenly revealed all things, and I faw that all 

" things were changed into a very ſweet and pleaſant light. And 
below in another place : * A certain ſhadow fell gnderneath 

© through a thwart revolution. Aud Serm. 3. Pimandy, © The (ha- 

** Gow was infinite in the deep + bur the water and the thin ſpiric 

"* were in the chaos : nnd there flouriſhed « holy ſplendour, which 

© 1mpelled the Elements grder che (and and che moiit narure, and 

" the weighty bodies ſubmerſt under the darkneſs did 

" abide under che moiit fa 

E mpecccles defined God a ſphere, whoſe center isevery where, 
ind circumicrence oo where Yincent 18 fre brſt 1.4.6. 4.4- 


Pythageras 
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Laſtanrt, 
L-1.c.5. 


Arif! de 
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Pytharoras deſcribed God to be 2 mind diffuſed throughout 
the ur 1verſal parts of the wortd, and the whole nature, out of 
which all 1ying creatures tharare born, do draw their hfe, In 
another place be cals him 4/;zamm aw7is t The ſoul of the ww 
verſe. 
Heraclitus bring at a certain time of the winter creptintoa 


par.a1imal. Cotage for rowarm himſcif, and being enquired tor by ſome, 


"IN 


who were .ſhimed to come into ſomean a place, called to them 
to come near ; for ( ſaid he ) the gods are alſo ts be found 
heve. 

Athenaror a4 an Athenian Thiloſopher expreficth himſelf very 
protouncly : God (laith he) hath given man a judgement of rea- 
ſon and und: rftanding for to know intelligible things, the Grodneſſe 


of God, bus Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
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-1H," Ptus Definittibnlitfreth'a Na 
Phy /icks, whichis ſomewhac reftrifled from a being in general , as 
being lels uniyerſal, and cherein ic is diſtiogu: (hed trom 
/ichsr, wwoers a being i it Aſcvutred of ," a5 2 molt unſiverſai Entity | 
but Cece, as alels. Nawal in the Definition doth lay a reſtriction 
upon 2 being, and giveth ita ( nijderation ; and thErejofe 
It proves tzultraneeus to-add (| naiuralt) at far as it iona 
ral: fo otherwiſe, whatneed would there be to appoſe Natural, 
<1. it nag implytheſame? Or incaſe you omit Natwral, you may 
define natural Pniloſophy to be a knowledge of a being ſofar asit is 
n1tural, and ſo itis.the ſame again Here you may take 
to be coincident with Phy ſicks, becauſe it createrh of the Heavens, 
which are natural beings. Herein 1-do reſolveyou thus : Aſtronomy 
1s not a knowledge of the Heavens ; for a knowledge Jochexplin 
a thing throweFTts Cauſes and AﬀeCtions : har — doh not 
treat of the Cauſes &f the Heavens ; herefore\rt Sebowerh thee 
Aſtronomy is not a proper Science of the Heavens. Alchough Afre- 
nom Containeth'the Dodtrine of the Motion of the Heavens, which 
15 only an Aﬀeetion or Property of the Heavens ; yer therein ic 
doth not conſtitute a Science uryeſs in wat alchough uſual 
hgnification, wherein Science is raken for y kind of Knowledge, 
be it of the Cauſes,or Aﬀections of 2 thing ; mg begrapycys or 
Practick ; ane according to this Acceptio is'the A 
frequent! ty called a Science. Aſtronomy is a partial Sci of it ecicl 
a part of the Science of Rby ſich, as diſcourling of ove ofthe alfe&ti- 
ons of a natural being, which 18, he. Motion of che Heavens. . Hut 
fince exch of theſe parti | Sciences; treated of all in ons Volume, 
would grow to a vaſt Mole, Philoſophers do.cherefore bangle them 
in ſeveral Books, and Treatiſes, 

IV. A Natural being is that, which conſifterh of Nature, oc 
which hath a Natural Eflence. | 

V. A Natural Eſſence is chat, which conſilterh of Natural parts 
namely, natoral Matter, and natural Poul.” 115, | 

VI. Nature is a@iſpoſition of an Elementary beings. wheres it 
doth at according to its truth, 


I ſay itis a Diſpoktion, and therefore no power, becauſe all diſ- 
poſitions are Aﬀtyal. 


VI, Naure is raticuſl cen. i Fix 6 Gogha Miſewen 


Il. Nara Philoſepk is a Knowledge of a Natural bei 
belpge&.bs es 


Book 4. 
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empred from all ccording to Which ſenſe God is on- 
ly called Nature ; and for to diſtiyguiſh, his Nature fromorhers, be 
is c:lled (Nature Naturant )- Nature naturating 5 Ot nature, which 
iveth niture to all ocher natures. - 2. It 1s allo taken for a derived 
4 » hich is diftintly ſpecified by { Natura Netware ) Nature 
datwrated ; or for nature which-hath obraiied irs nature from the na- 
watiog nature. 3» For the Quiddicyand Efſence of a natural be- 
ing; an: according to- this ' laft accegcion ic is to be taken 
here. 
As Godalone 15 called Nacure according cothe firſt 100 , 
ſorre Angels and Soules,, , that are; ated from their Bodies, 
called in a ſenſe common 40 Elementary beings, Nature, But Na- 
. ture in the (third fignification-is only appropriaced to Elementary 
beings, ; | | 
loaie the mentioning many other Acceptions of Nature, be- 
cauſe they. are incluſively contained in theſe  before-mentio< 
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CH AP. Il. 


Comprehending an Explanation of the Deft« 
nition. of a Natural Being.. 


« What is meant by diſpoſition ' 
An 0 tnage the Defin«t ow of a Natural being Anſwered. 

. What t 5 to aft accerding to Truth. 

« That the Sbjeft of this Science is more properly named 4 natural / 

Bring, than a natural Body. 

Aritiocles Definicion of Nature rejetted by ſeveral Arguments. 

: That Nature 14 a greperty of 4 Natural beings 

« The difference betwton Nattre and Art. + 

God altnth conſtanily for an End. 


> wo & wo 
= 
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8. The Nawe w 
9. The Divufion of Nature. 


[ Come now to explain the Definition of Nature, which Expla- 


nation is the more. neceſſary, becauſe through its. obſcurity 
Mary- 


. 
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many doubrs, and miſtakes might otherwiſe be occafioned, 

The Genus is a Diſpoſition of Vertue, which you are to take here 
in a concrete conhideration, according to the ſenſc ed in the 
1 hicd Chapter of Powers, By vertue I intend an ſtrength 
and power of ating, as i is inherent in a natural ſubjze&, 

11. Aginlt my Definicion may be Obzeted, That Nature Im 
Subſtance : bur a Diſpoſition or Verrue is an Accident : Therefore 
it cannot be the right Gow. To this I Anſwer, ThatVertue is a Pro- 
perty of a being, nor really ciltin& from ir, but modally only: 
now fince we can only know a thing by its Modes, as doch appe:r 
in my M, zz therefore beings for the underſtandings ſake 
are to he explained by them, and are to be taken to be the ſame re- 
ally with their (ubzeR. A Diſpobrion then is the (ame, as if I had ſaid 
a Subje&, or being diſpoſed and powerful. 

Th being is meanc, a being conftitured by the 
Elements, wherein I do diſtinguiſh natural beings, as chey are the 
ſubje& of this Science, from che nature of Angels and po 
Souls, which are immaterial, and nor conſticured chrough the Ele- 
ments, as Origen tie falſly ſuppoſe. 

III, To a& according to its Truth, is to a& conformably to the 
Divine purpoſe and des, whereby beings do aft che ſame, and are 
the ſame, which God did et id aR, and incend they 
ſhould be : To bethe fame being, 1s/to be chat, which: chey are, , 
and a& rhat , which chey Coaft 5 Where obſerve , that narure is | 
the Seal and Impreſſion of Gods Will and Omnipotence upon eve- 
ry being, through which chey are char, which they are. Hence Nz. | 
ture is called the Hind of God. Henee it is alſo calted the Order 
and univerſal Government anjong all natural beings, chrough which 
one being dor h depend upen the other, and is uſeful and neceflary to | 
the other. This 1s evident in many moving living Crearures , 
as moſt Catrel, whoſe dependance and Preſervation is from and 
through Vegetables ; as from Herbs ; rheirs again is from che juyce 
of the earth ; and that from a mixture of ff che Elements. 
ſame (ubordinare uſe 2nd good is alf9 obſerved among all other be- 
ings in the world, Hence nature is called the firengrh and vercue of 
a being : for theit Rrength and vertve is nothing elſe but an »Aual 
diſpottion and pr ninbeings ; In this ſenſe weſay the na- 
ewe of fre is 19 leviente,, of Exrth x5 gravirate., 

IV. 141d rather ehuſe co fry a natural being, then a necural _ 

ot 


. 
___— —— — wu ——— — _— 


for to avoid an improperty of ſpeech ; becauſe a body is properly 
and ordinarily caken for matter; and ſo we uſually ſay, that man 
conf fterbef a Soul and body, and that a natural being confiſterh of 
aform and body, or macrer. Neicher is it a motive, rather for ro 
{ay,a natural body, then a natural being r becauſe a being is of to5 
lg a excenc ;. for a beings reliricted from that Laticude of fig- 
nification by adding natural. 

V, After the expoſition of this Definition of narure, ir will nor 
beamiſs to compare that of Ariſtorles to it. Nature is the Principle 
of Motion and rett of a being, whereia iris exiftent through it ſelf, 
and not by acadent. 

I: was the Opinionof Ariffele, that nature was a fabſhnce, and 
nevertheleſs here be feemerhto- make an Accident of it ; for thar, 
which aReth immedi ic ſelf, is not a ſubſtance, but an 
Accident, becauſe according to - his dittares, # ſubfiance doth nor 
it immediately chrough ir ſelf, bur chrough ts accidents ; if then 
a natural being aRerh ' through irs narure, thar is, ics Matter and 
Form, then nature muſt be an accent, and 'confequently matter 
= fo are alſo accidents, which he did in no wiſe 1n- 
tend, | 
2. Suppoſe that nature were a ſubſtance, ic would be abſurd ro 
alert, that 4 natural being did aRt a ſubRance of reſt and 
«.ction, which doth where in icfelf 5 for «hem there would be a pe- - 
netration of bodies, and an Idenrification of Subfiflencier. 

You may reply, That nature is not «ſubſtance of morion and reſt, 
_ rayTy Principle. Pray, wharis a fabſiancial Principle bur | 
aſubflance ? | 


. Iris plainly againt che Principles of riferle , ro ſay, that 

; Maint is no ſubllagieayithe Mater and Form are Principles , 
but theſe he granteth co be ſubliances. 

4. If again gramred, that theſe are ſubſtances, and not vertues, 


y 


then ic mult neceſſarily follow, .thac a Form beiry an active Princi- 
ple, doth at and thence « Form rx cafied active. Ir 
wuft ao follow, that Matter, which is another Principle of moti- 


0n, acterh efficiencly wi becauſe motion proceederh from an 


Eſkcient or from 2 Form, and wherefore is Marret then called a paſ- 
le Principle > Your Anſwer to this will be, that Marer is nor 
' the Principle of Motion, tar of Reſt,  I'take your Anſwer, bur 
Wait kindof ret do you mean? Bir a reftfromlocal Motion,or a 


 reft 


_—. 
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reſt from Alteration, or Aug ? Ir muſt be 4 reſi from 
 ſomeof theſe three, It cannot be a reit from local motion, becauſe 
all bcings are not cipable of a ret from local motion: then ic muſt 


be a reft from altecationgor ation; Neicher can it be a re 
alreration, and cont 
or cauſe, for all cauſes da a6. | 
before ther 
prory ng 
doch ſublilt in unity through it ſelf, and thereby is GiftinR from all 
6. A Form is pot a Principle of reſt in all natural bodies through 
VI, Wherefore for to avoid all theſe 
itaRerh. 


from any of thele ; For all beings are conſtantly and ac all times io 
= pa I AER: . 
What reſt can it then be ? 2:03 ; 
Ic is no relt from Action, for then matter could be no Principle 
5. How can Mace and Form, whicharePrinci 
umon, be ſubltances, fince that a ſubſtance is a 
ot her beings:bur matter or form can neither of chem ſubGilt rhrough 
themſelves, or have any unit y,or diltinRion, 
it ſeif, but by accident ; for all bodies are chrough chemſcives con- 
tinually in motion, as will farther 9 nt. 
dicti 4 Impropertics of Spexch, i is necedlary to aller 
iCtions, and Itn ics it 18 to z 
1, That Nature 1s a Property of a natural being, through which 
2. That a Property is really Identificaced with its (ubjeRt, and 
conſequently, that Natural is nor really diftering from a nacural bo- 


dy.This PERS 
which the find bod is active. 


whereby all is cured, whatever 1s 


oO: Natural in Phyſicks is a Pr walenc to che Modes ogght- 
tribures of Truth, apd Goodneſs Selb in Mer "7 _ 
VII. Nature differeth from Arr, in that the acteth 


to the Divine /dea or Intention, but Art aRteth conformably to the 
incellettual /dea: Wherefore naare is 3 immutable,conttin: 


perpe:ual, & certain, becauſe it dependerh from an infallible, i 
_ couſton, w— certain Caſe ; bur Art is f —_ 
ch;ngeable, inconſtanr, and uncertain, becauſe it dependerh 
the hamane Intellect, wtach is (allible, inconſtarr, and 
uncertain, As man is uncapable of ating withour God, fois Ar 
inc »pable of effe&ing any thing without Nawre is infi- 
nicely beyond Aft z What Art is there, which can producethe 
get 


4 


Jo 
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grent o-1d, or any thing comparable to the lictle world ? What- 
excellent z man doth praiſe through Arr, ic is no fur» 
on ccllenc, chen iris like unco Nature ; neither can he work 
coy thing by Arc, buc what bach” nature far ies Parters, What is 
ic a Limnec can draw worthy gf 4 mars Gght, if natutaſbeauries are | 
ſer afide f | 
VL Wharever nacure #Qerh, it ixfor an End and Uſe : I is 
for an end inreſpeRt roGod, who creared all things for an end ; ic 
is for an uſe, in reſpeR co one another, becauſe all 
£5 one another, 45 1 have formerly demonſfiracted : bur we cannor 
ly ſay, that all chings act for an end in reſpect ro one morher 
[eckaſe that: which doch aft for on end, is moved by that end, 2nd 
doch foreknow it ; bur natural beings do not foreknow cheir ends , 
neither ace they moved by them. 
IX. Nature is either univerſal, or ar. | 
be ded in d rwofold ſenſe, 


For the Univerſe all fogular 
t, or | narures 
wichin it. 3. For a nacure, ariegypeyerns /orvcom gent ron 
&e to take it here, wade : 

A Singular nature is , Which is inherenc in every Gogular and 


do willingly paſs by ober Obſervations concerning \Na- 
"| 4__ rp Sor prey pm pe 
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| Of the Principles of a Natural Being, 


3. 4x, ry many is us Principle ak Fo Plpfed Gnas oe 
wore 4 


et ayer und fog fave ty Piaget 
zelled. 
3. The ts mow of Mane and Form is wwe pr 16 Metapoy- 


4. That the Muteria Prima of Arifioale 44 4 Non Ens, 
5+ That the Chaos had es Fam. 


3: Th Author 1 Miatcetia Prima. 
bat learns Few apnanars pb 


8, CT the ſoft Form pr rc" OY 


L. YN Mcaapl ficks i it is made known , that alb coteced beings 
MM Bycopp abts, army rc God alone, 15 bo- 

a;e CO: pounded. © 4 nacural being, 
whoſe compoſition us to confilt of Matter —Lururti I. —_—_ 
tell you the civerſicy of Opinions 


Particular, chey being fully related by Ar I in int Ns Poyfea ray: 
culrations ; wherefore 1 ſhall only examine his, thought 
the molt Authentick by modern ny | The ſ:id Philoſo- 


pher ſtares three Principles, which do neceſſarily concur to the Pro» 
duction of a natural being : namely, Matter, Form and Privation- 
As ſor unoof then, no doubt, bus they are principles, but the third 
is diſputable. Privation is Logical, that is, it is imaginary, and af- 
tinged to a being by a ſecond intention of the mind, and therefore 
his Commentators do generally teach, that ir is to be counted no 
other then a PI” accident, It per acerdens, it is no p_ of a 
being: if ic1s —_— ic is apart of Generarion, for t 


(- at hen eſuppoſerh it 
bop age oy ben proigpetd 
Care idea Gonodon hi doch nnonſaly concur to the 


—_ ——————— 
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cootirtution of a natural being ; then cha (houſe tarher be termed 2 
rinciple, which dorh-concur to it pe# ſe , #5 for Inſtance, union, 
Union doth receſlarily and per ſe concur to the generation of 2 naru- 
tal being, buc privation doth only COncur tO it per accidens, 

Union is not only neceflary at the moment of Generation, byr 
alſo afrer a being is conltirured 3 1t is thar, "withour which a heing 
cannot confilt. So that 1 ay, that whion is infinitely more proper 
tobe termed a prinaple then privation, and why didnor A4riffetle 
dream of that ? To ipe;kproperly, neither of them can be caken 
for a Principle of a natural beng, whereby irfhould be contlicured 
tobe that winch it is. Union 13 unneceſlaryybecroſe yniry doth im- 
ply :t ; fince then that all beings are meraphyſiceily contiicuted by 
an unity, which c:n be alſo applicd to -Phyfchs, it is needleſs to 
mention union in this Science, ocherwiſe we Might <que jureretr 
all cbe Modes of a being tour. 

I much (trange, why Ariftnlomined the inferti 
Mraphy icks atmong the univerſal cauſes ef 21 univerſal being, and 
why h. 4 noc as july refer it 0 that pare of Philoſophy, ts he did 
Mater 1nd Forms ; it being of as large anextent and univerſality, as 
either of theſe. Poſſibly you will deny it co- be of an extent 
with them, or aſlerr,chat ut 1s of vo untverſaliry then 4 natu» 
tal being 18. Herein I deny your and aferrion ; for itisofa 
larger extent then a natural body is, finttehris to Angds, 
ad Devils, who muſt as | 'had a privarion for a prin- 
cple of Generation as Naturals, for even they were nor before they 
were. Wherefore fnce.be referred Angels and Devils ro Md 
feks, he «que jure 0 have placed in the ſame Rank. 
The ſame Lmay uſe againſt his eight Books of Phyſick*, 
there deing licle elſe contained inThem bur what iF as common to 
[piricu1l beings a+ to corporeal ; as for Trflance, Time, Finiteneſs, 
Motion, &c.all which arecommon.co immaterial beings. Where- 
—  —  — — — — __ app 
greis, it might deſerved an excuſe, crexed of, 
mem there pero ſe ,- it car» be accounred bo/lefr rhep an-Ec, 


Privation in * 


, Ul. Þ « Trinal Number of Principles, conflicy- 
ting 2 material being. 2. A'Poine 3A Line, 2. Spode 

ec, of Surface.) "Phaſe are racher ſores e©Hignds of quan: ity, whi 
toc thatteaion | HMraphyſrchs ; for 
| Bbb 3 beſides 
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beſides theſe, there are many others concurrent to the confticuction 
of a material being, as hath <iipu-ed of elſewhere. Yer this is 
obſervable in this Opinion, that Fytheger«s and many other wile 
men <id colle& the principles of a being, by means of their ſenſes ; 
for it is in vain to talkof Eflences end Forms, in ſuch s manner as 


Ariſtotle did, which 8 man cannot what they are; and 
for this reaſon be tated three pri of 2 ma'erial body, becauſe 
theſe t hxee could be evidently perceived by ſenſe. 


I!, To treat —_ yn rr ma 7 or» 
by ficks, becauie they are principles remote from ph ies ; 
i they are remote, becauſe they are applie] to natural bodies by 
means of the Elements : for natural bodies confitt of Matter and 
Form, ſo far as they conGilt of the Elements, and the Elements are 
really and ly the Matter and Form of a natural being, Now, 
in every Science the Prizcipia proxime are Only tobe treated of, 
for otaerwiſe you might draw all ficks ro this Tract. Ary 
ele did erroneouſly dilcourſe of theſe things in Phyſicks, fince be 
created of chem in ficks. My purpoſe was no other then ts 
rehearſe theſe matters for av IntrocuRtion, and to ſhew the mi- 
{takes of others hereio, 

IV. Mater in a atural being is either firſt or ſecond, The uſt 
matter is, which is noc our of any other, and therefore is 
rermed to be ingenerable and j ible. The ſecond marter 
which is out of the firſt, and is ſaid to be generable 
- Corruptible. Ariftetle in his 1 Book, of Phyſ. C9. T. $2, defineth 
the firſt marrer to be the firſt SubjeRt of thing, out of which 
renaning,a being is generated it ſelf) and mor by accidens, 
The ancient Philoſophers could hardly underſtand , what rhis firſt 
matter was, becauſe of its diffeulty z wherefore Ariforle bicnſell 
was forced to deſcribe it negatively, in the 1 B. of eraph. Ch. 3. 
T. 8. The firſt matter is char, which through ic ſelf hath neirher ef- 
fence, nor quantity, not any thing of chat, by whicha is de- 
termined : which 1s as much as if be ſaid, 16know becter what ic is 
not, then what it is ; and this kind of. know 4s common 


Fools and Wiſe men. So that from this ion we may cob 
let, that it is noe So 4 nn —_— x and 
conſequencly it is nothing. Notwi Ariftnils recollefts 
bimſelfin his P where we have the foremenuoned Defini- 
tion ſet down. my CL CAIDEEY 
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| Fr t our of the firit marrer 2 How 
ding: Ex every hingia goo that every natural being, when it 
A, ne efic lied This mall of its Fotlmers dey, 
; I — _C——_—_—— —  — — ————— 

the Contrary, Vit a natural being chrough its corrup- 
tha is roc cifſobved into the fitt marrer, This they prove by Ar» 
fk bis own Ditates; OIEnY 1s the genera- 
noe of another. Generanon, Aniftecle, 13 in an infilant : that 
is, aſſoon as one form goeth our, art the ſame inftane, another en- 


ers, 

2. If abeingin ics diflalucion is difſolved inco the firſt marrer, 
then it mult be deprived from all its Acaders : but weobſervethe 
contrary , for ——_— there thil remain Acadents in 
is noe diſſolved into che firſt marrer, This 
_— o aflere the focemencioned Theoremes , to mwir, 
inter, bernſeUere we Acoena ena: 
there are Accidents remai- 


form is expelled ; 


which they are 
geae:wed our of ſecond marrer, and not cut ofthe fi 
then can Materia be ſaid the firſt ſubjeRt of every 
\ The cner pat ofche Deſiniin is, on ob which a bing 

: this is no-leſs firange then the other. How carve beipg be 
pre cody il ace: be roman For aſſoon 23 a 
the firft macrer is nor remaining, bur it is now 

come 8 ſecond ſecond marrer with Accidencs, which were not in the 


" Itis more then probable, that naturally and really there is no 
ſuch firſt marrer, 

1. Becauic all natural beingt are generaced our of a pre-exiltent 
Mater ; this our ſenſe doth teftifie ; nm firſt macrer, 
that bath no Exiftence, bue as i 

2, All,that which doth Sr tne is a compounded ns FER if 
there is any fue age morn Femrcs low) fnſhagur 
—_ 


 AOATY” 


Parr 


dy , ſhall be deaths 


w1s no other being, and it was rude and without form. To this, | 
Anſwer, Alt hougn there was no other being, yer this did not hin. 
cer, but that the Chaos ha4 its numerical and politive unicy, exit. 
ence, - etermination, s, eruth, &c. all which Accidens 
could not be wi: hour a "Tis ſaid, that the Chas hid oo form 
that is, not its forma whims, for which it was incended , notwith. 
{tanding it had its Forms prima. It remaineth then, that the warrris 
prima is neither an objective being, nor mach leſs a real being : I: 
1s 00 Objective bang, becauſe we cannor frame an object of ic, or 
like to it. 0) eye metre — it 18 confeſſed it hath nei- 
ther Eflence, or muy , Ec. greateſt Adſurdiry is, that 
they give it no limitation, and conſequently mult affirm ir to be in. 
finice, which of all abſurdines is the molt abſurd : for nor hing is is- 
firire, bur God alone. Then again, to mancain chat iris ingene. 
a thn Un pg for God only is ingenerable, 
and incorruptidie. 

VI. There is a fart macter, which was produced a and our 
of which all ſecond marrers were and are This farlt mar. 
cer had alſoa firſt Form ith it. 

A Second matrer is, which is produced out of the firſt. 

The firlt marrer is rhe matter of the Elerthents, which are four in 
nunber. + p 

You are to norte here, that by the firſt macrer is noe meant « mat* 
rer f different from the ſecond marrer, but acci 08- 
lyin of time: Ir is called fir}, becauſe ic was firſt produced, 

VIL. It doth not (as I hinted before i ro explain 
abſirattly whar the ware is, that bo to few: 
Wherefore Anift. of Phyſ. Anuſculr. deſerve rather the name 
of Meephy ficks. That, which is requifice in this place, is to unfold 
the niture of che fort marrer as it is aConcrete to natural Subſtances, 
contracted to Interiours. In Maephyfichs it is treated of as a more 
univerſal, here as a leſs : for Marrer and Form confiicure the Ele- 
ments, as more Univerſals conſliture the leſſer. n, Mater 88d 
Form derive cheir Eſſence from the Elements; for theſe being abo- 
liſhr, they periſh likewiſe withthem. So ther wichout or beyond the 
Elements there is neither Marrer, or Marerial Form. 

VIM. The firit Form of a nacural being is the form of the Fle- 
ments; how rhey furcher conſticure the macrer and form of every o- 
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The Elements being produced all ac once, and at the ſame time, 
it ſollowerh, that there never was any Periperatich firſt matter exiit- 
ent without a Form ; for their form and matter were both c:eated 
rogerher : but the alledging ſome Principles of the Moſaic Philo- 
lophy, mill ſoon make thus caſe plain, 

1, God created Heaven and But how ? not ſeparately or 
dnRly, at ſeveral times, but united into one, and confuſed, ac 
ence, by one a&t of his Almighty Power, Aſoſes ſets down Herven 
znd Earch disjundily, not becauſe they were confticured as diftinet 
bodies, but becauſe Heaven and Earth were next formed out of that 
counfuled matrer, as the Text doth afrerwards clearly explain, 

We call one part of that body, which aſcendec\, that is, expanded 


of moved from the Center to the Circumference, heaven, becauic 
pare, which was named 


TRE 


ing of Marcer and Form, 


— ts one in wit, and difhact from no- 
thing. I: was 4 true being, in that ir was conformable to the Divine 
lara, It was no lefs becauſe God creared it. It was good , 


ar Gere maar nt nan es produced our of 
it; oa hacker ob, 7 muſt neceſſarily 

ing of matrer and- : if ehen the firſt 
| oben SOIILIEY 
111 a periect beg, where was mar prime of Ariftecle? 
"inch is ſard ro be without eny Form, and noriing but a pays poten 
lid. YOu Canna reply, thavehe was produced out of a Afare- 
774 pr ve ; for if I granechar, Mw prin 1s 2 (wow #99) 1n9- 
thay, becauſe the Tex mentions, that Godcreared Heaven and 
karrh out of normang, 


Fhe Objedtion, which may be offered again us fronGes.2, And 
the Exch was withour forms, is not material : for by form bere is 
nent 2D wrerior forma, nd nota Prime Forms. 

IX. The Fore; which didinfotmare he Claw, was that, where- 
by it was that, wig ig was, ——_ ——— 


; Las Chap, 3. Natural Phileſopby, Part 


Th s confuſed form, or forme being expelled, there im- 
m.cdiately ſucceeded a ih ve more diftin form, oi 

fon a piniil ſolutions and ſeparation of the Elements: 
term it diſt int becauſe it was diftinR from chat firft confulion ; and 
a more diftin{l ſorm, becauſe the Elemencs were yer more ſeparated, 
nnucd, looſened, an4 diſtin. But 28 for a mot dilkn& form, where- 
by every Element (hould exit 6 one from the other, and 
every Elemen: hve a form of ic ſelf, whereby iris, that which gon 
ic 45, namely, Earth, a weighty, denſe, and maſſre ſubitance : Fire, 
a penecrable, rare, and < eſſence, &s. Before | ſound imo 
the depth of this My fiery, give me leave to expole to your view the 
achnicable manner of his divine Artifice, Fift, God crexed x 
Chans, or 2 confuſed mixture of the Elements, in like manner to 4 
Power, who, having ſeveral forts of Earth, mines thera all coger ber 
into one exaRt mixture, afterwards be again diduRts or drawerh its 
parts from one another, and each pure again after that he drawerh 
more and more from one anocher, until at laft ic acquires that form, 
which be doch ulci intend in it, So that the more be drowerk 
it aſunder, the more complen form it receives through each ſeveral 
and further DiduRtion : So God dreweth the Chavs more and more 
afunder, and ne, du -_ 
Eaten gen be (ame manner + 6 
produdtion of the Fares in the Morhers Womb perfegted : where 
there is firſt « Chas: or exat Confufion of Genirures, then again ics 


was immediate! w_— The Perfeftica and 
excellency of it 1 wa 

hoon acetone; nn 
which is, whence t verrue of | 
Element derives. This is eſſential to every Elemenc. There is al 
ſo a reſpe&ive form,which doth naturally derive from the firlt, and 
is, whereby every Flement doth eſſentially endine to the ocher for 
ics Exifience and Conſervation ; for wichout each ocher their ablo- 
lute form could not ſubſift; which flowes from cheir trurh and good- 
neſs, Neither did they ever exiſt fingly, bur were as the ſame cxme 
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cexed together, Theſe wo forms are really and eſſentially one : 
ve modaily diftint from each ocher. Whar Finiteneſt, Uoiry, 
Durabiliry, or Place are the Hements capable of ſingle ? The can h 
through its Gravity would be incted to an infinite motion, ſo would 
alſo ice, and conſequently nacher coal any place, or be of 
any curation : bur the Earth and Water d by Fire and 
Ayr, thei Gravities are ballanced by the Lig of theſe lacrer : 


3nd ſo become withal to be terminated, and tobe placedzbur of this 
elewmhere. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Nature and Eſſence of the Elements. 


i. The neareſt Definition of © Narurel being. . 
:, wich urr Stagg Definitions 


j- As Expo/nen of the Definition of an Elewen. tes Erpmology and 
4. What Diftattion the Anchor nay) berween Privciple, Cauſe, and 


Element. 

5. hat & Natural Canſe is. This the Eltitients are =o fingle real 
mg. That they are read of ſeyerattty and. Ratione 
TY; > *o 

6. T has there avs but three Narurel "Canſes: Their Nieeſſity proved 
i Particalar.' SUBCDTIEL. 1-7 2 


, i, 1's BD , 
'. | Hive hitherto given you che remore Definitione 2 natural 
and now 1 one ſomwhat neare? to- out Senſex, 


ang twch 2s 1s 


We (hall :acber commend ieyas eing peicepible by ſenſe ; for 
Cecc noae 


| 
« 
| 
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none can deny, but char rhe Elements are the ſol: natural cauſes ;: 
Sev me by any of your ſenſes what naturat being there exiſterbin 
the world, but what is Elementary. Polſibly this Definition may 
Giſrclth you , as being different from Ariitels's.Ler me tell yes, 
thac moth nave of the Prrepaench Definitions in Phyſichs we tore. 
moce from our ſenie«, which cauſerd a difficulty of apprebending 
them, and proves a Coub: ful way ſor to lead us into Error. 

T.An Element 1 an incernal natural Cauſe out and through which 
a na:ural being is eſſentially conſtiruted. In Aeraph. we hive defined 
a natura! being to be in-ernally confiftent of Mater and Form which 
are alſo called Natwal Caſe! is genera), but remotely Secauſe we cats 
rot apprebend Aatter and F era, unleſy by a nearer thing repreſents 
ing both to out ſenſes ; at, throngh the Elem nes we know what 
Mutter and Form is : wereit notichat our tight periwaded us, that 
2 being Wis produced ont of the E lawenisy we fhoutdbe ignonnt 
what Mater were ; and ſo the like of the Forms. Here you may take 


notice 4 pram re yh yen wry 4 
Phyfical one ; the lacter idle out 
eller and ratiet rom fanttes, the torarey being proper io 
reaſon and ——_— doth rang ormers its notinns fron 
theſe, according wo that Tzire Sayings Ni neages ” gs 
{merit in ſen ſibus.the underflanding knowe: h nothing but w duck 
hirit perceryed by the fenſas, Now. ] will make dear © » 
natural beings exime) unmediately owe their tO the 
four Elements, ſpring forth, out,or from the Earrhy but noe, 
where there is no Water : for there ic proves (andy or burren, unfic 
to protrude any vegetable. | 
2. A earth is (ufhciently mofiened by ateruned wer, 
et unleſs the Sun can or doth through its Beams caſt a fire ro it, cr 
y the ſame hire raiſe and excite that fire , which is latentin the 
earth, it remaineth nevertheleſs barren. Laſtly, Ayr is compreher» 
ced by water attenuaced, that is, Water and Ayrmixt 1 
ſuch a Proportion, thac the teruary of the ls paraded water 
2tteruated and fluid, that ſoit mey be apt to pere-cace throvgh the 
dapeb al the rar yl far othermiſe water of ” ſelf iv-of _— 
neſs, that it exc og Chryſtal. Now this Ayr incr of 
Water attenuated doth open and expand dts of the earth, 


— 
— 


makes way for the fire toenter, and at | uſt retaines. the whole mix- 
lure 11 acolierence and compatinels. Of this more hereafter. 
3 Agua, 


_— 
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Agun, A body confilisof the fyrne Prinapics or Elemencs in 0 
wich 11 15 dillo'veable ; bus all narural bodies ae diflalveable rt 0 
ive fictt Elerens : ibereiore all bodies conkilt of che laid firtt Ele- 
ments. I Uiall only inſtance in ome ew examples for proct of the 
Minor Milk tn us diffolution is changed into Cuids, which chroug 1 
(ne: werght go down to the boicnen, he are analogs) to carth, 2,1n0 
Butter, waich Contairerh in it incraflued ayr andre, for it is all> 
ofl,nmable, a lign of fre, Lafily, Iazo Whey, which is reſpone- 
ing (0 attenuated water, The hike is ablerwbie in Blood, dividgny 
it ic! io Melancholy, eprefiing earvb in its weight, colour, add 
Stance ; for drying it, 18 degomers periect Sand 2: 10» Choler, 
2g:ecing aud oy 10 115 motive and altermive qualities : into bs 
hiood, eh! its glut ilicy or lenor, not unlike to1 
at: L 17 i Genres revembing water. Doch noc 
the ordinacy diviſion of m ip1 faciemes) Nu- 
ors 2nd (01d parts, dergandirare ies <ompotition br confiitution 
ou of the Elements ? For the Spirits rt not bing elſe bur fre and 
ay", Hamors contain. alt water, and the ſohd parcy molt earth. 
Ihe Spagyrick Art proves the (ame by diftilhucn, which 
1 er, Spurs and Oyl (the wo larcer being made up moit of Fire 
and Ayr ) xe ſeparated from the (Caper merranes, Sal fixam, oc 
erth and Subbeenciess "Tis eruc' Gel, Saiphar and Moria! Ii 
&iterenc Nvmes, but re-opſe are the Etemehns : Wharis Se/ buc 
Firth ? Selphur bu fire and ayt? Marevrins but wacer ? Hereby 
' 1 VC nct only prove the exiftence of elemens , bur alſo thei: 
NUTT nonundtine aq; i [pecie. 

i1!, G,ve me leave to expound:the Definition in the firlt place 


, 


14401 um 4d nomen. 

In the word Element is congdernable ins Erymology, from was 
Ul goes, Capu8 * tiement 1% (eſt 091914 Carnes. 

Is apy ———_—_- in « large ſenſ2 promiſcu- 
ouſly corveriubiluer y denating 4 Principle, qr Cauſe, a ſtrict Avifk. Met. 
[evle, it i5-iffering from both, Endenars, Alecander, and Theme b; ci, 
Aq.opinizee, thit through Principle ( Princypimns) 1 meat ah Texc.1. 
agent canſe : throggh Cauſe, a forma! ; and final Cauſe : ele- 
1,018, Miter, Averrbeer and Albert, by Principles intend an ef- 
hc! nt Cauſe : through Cauſes, final elements Mercy, 


in. Form, Generally Principles ve tobecfs larger ex- 
tent then Caules, and Cauſes thep ahtemanis - 50 that 8.5. 
CC 2 ot 


kh 
- 
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. of Maaph. Ch. 1. deſciibes 8 Principle tobe char, from whence x 
thing is,1s made, or 1s known : by ctis you fee, that a principle is 
of a mo-e large tgnification then either of the others : but a caule is, 
which contriuuterh io the being of a thing, either by ſubſtring ic 
ſelf for aSubjeRt, as the Martey : or through aQtuating and giving it 
an eflence, and ics conſequence,as the Forms : of by gererminingic 
to an end, 1s th: final caule. 

IV. The dittioRion, which I have madeberween them, is, that 

eisofal extenc,then Principle: are taken in Phyſicks(but in 
x ah a Prindole is larger<hen it) cheie rae bw \ncernal 
cauſes of a natural being, as matrer and' form, but remeorely, as 1 
have already hinced : point out to ſenhible and inimed- 
ate internal cauſes of a natural being, 

V. A natural cauſe is, which hath avertue of acting naturally, or 
which a&eth according to that which God hath conferred 
upon it at irs firtt Creation : Sorhat Ys Helmorne ſaith well in his 
quid, & age god ger jſe od. The Thelevs, that fra 
Ly » o . | rt Nature 
1 Ce abbey rom a thing is char, which it is, and 
acteth chat which ir 1s eommanded to aft, They are Cauſes,co wit 
internal cauſes or pri of a being, becauſe rhey contribue 
themſelves to the coottitution of that being, I (aid our of which, be- 
cauſe they are the marrer of all natural beings : and chrough which, 
becauſe they are alſo the Form of all che ſaid beings, How they are 
or _— may expe&t to read below. The cements 
are deſcribed ard taken fingly or ſeparately,varione only, of ex ſuppe- 
ſits, and not realiter : fot they never did exilt fingly ( neither could 
they exiſt ſo, ſuppoling they were created inthat nature, in which 
they were, becauſe of their relative forms ) bur confuſedly in the 
Chas, Ariſtotle nameth the bodies conſtituted by rhoſe mint bo- 
cies, IE IIEG naturale : bur that was only to 
make t part of his Meraphyſical P ;, ander*creby to 
cling —p from the others, namely gen and cleT.et- 
tary P [5 ; 

VI, Three cauſes do concur to the production of 2 natural beings 
whereof ewo are internal, to wit, natural marter and form | the other 
15 external, namely, the Efficient, I prove the recorny of rheſe 
tiree: firlt there muſt be a Subject or Matter, out of wich a being 


15 produced : for (ar abils »ibil fit) out of nothing noching can be 
produced. 
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produced. Bur I inftance in ſome particulars ; the good wives know, 
that for to make a Padding, they need Matter ( namely Flower, 
Eggs, Fc.) wo make it our of ; or to build a Houſe, a Maſon will 
require Stones for his Matter, fc. Now wien they have theſe ma- 
cenals, they endexvonr to make ſamehing of them, thar is, to intro- 
duce a new thing, ſhape or faceEinto it, 0” educe a new thing out of 
it (which locu:ton 15 more then the former, it being the 
efficient doh ex intrinſers quaſi educere } and What is that 
bac the Form ? And lattly, Experience cels us, that (quod mibil fit 4 
ſeyſe) nothing is from ir ſelf, bur from another , which 
15 the E ficient : a5 11 the building of a houſe, you mzy have Rones 
ind Morter for your matter, yerunleſs a Malon ( who is the —_ 
en) place them together, and introcuce or rather educe che form 
of 2 Houſe, the marter will abide matter. 


——— 
— — —— 


CHAP.V. 
, Of New Philoſophy, and the Authours 
of it. 


1, Helmontius his Arregatce and I ainglory. How, and wherein be 
rejefls the Periparctick Philoſophy. His own Proncipler. 

2. The Life and Death of the ſad Helmonius, = 

1, A Confutation of all bis Phyſical Proneiples in particular. 

4. a—_ Arguments againſt Rere des Cares bis Principles in ge- 
near 


I. | Thought fit to make a ſtop in my Diſcourſe, and before 1 

pr any furcher, to propoſe the Opinions of others con- 
cerning ihe ficlt Principles, Elements, and Conlticution of natural 
Bodies. Baptifta van Helmay improgriating the knowledge of true 
Priloſophy and Phyſick to himſelt alone, cals Hippocrates, Galen , 
Ariſto:le, and all other wiſe men Fooles, and terms their Dictates 
figt.ents ; bur withal propounds new foundzions of Philoſophy 
and Phylick, chrening agrext danger to thoſe, who did obſtinately 
adhere to their Tenens, and ifing an infinite creaſure to ſuch, 
as ſhould receive his. Wheref 


ore I (hall firſt contrattly _ 
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{4s Ptaloloptuck Principles ; then examine ihem. Fol. 33. of bis 
Ort. Med. Diſt 3. He reyroves the reathens for fallly reachingthe 
Number of Elements tobe four : as alſo for aflerting three Panci. 
ples, to wit, Matter, Form and Privation. All things (ſaithhe) 
are iole, empty, and dead, and theretore ltand anly in need of a wal 
and ſeminal Principle, which helices life, bave alſo.an order inthe. 
He denieth the four Genders of Cauts, the hit matter, the cauſa 
lity of a form, receiving it for an eftect alone. Further be itaresen. 
ly rwo cauſes, namely Mater, and her internal Agent, Efficiont, or 
Archews. In the fame place be cerms Mater a <0-apnt, not a 
je, which, he ſaith, was improperly -attribured to her by Philaſo- 
phers. Andin Diſt.21, hedenicih che congreſs of the four Ele- 
ments, yea nor of two of they, ro concur to the conllitution of 
mixt bodies. His two Cauſes or Principles , he cals bouu.cs in one 
place, in another (as you muy read below ) he derradts it fromthe 
lcter, The firlt of the ſaid Principles is called ex que, ont of which, 
the latter, per quod, through which. Dyſt,23. be concluces water to 
be a beginmng out of which ( initium ex que) and the Fermen to be 
the ſeminal beginning through which, that is, Diſpeſing , whence the 
Semen(Seed) is immediately produced inthe marer,nhucb yy 
acquired , becoTeth through it life, or the wedia materia (the mid 
dle matter) of thar being, extending to the paigb FARE 
ſ-If, or to the laſt matter, Diff. 24, The Ferment is 2 created for- 
mol kein, which is neither a Subſtance or Accident : bur narher, 
in the manner of light, fire, mognal, forms, &'c. creared from the 
beginning of the world, inthe places of theirMonarchy, or 
pre anc! excite the ſemrme (ſeeds) and to precede them. Icor 

the ferments to be (:vly and aRtually exifting, and to be individual 
ly diltinguitht throuvh Species ( kinds. ) Wherefore the ferments 
arc Gifts and Roots ettabliſhr from the Lord the Creator to all ages, 
being ſufhcienc and curable through their continual propagaion, 
that they 1.1ght raiſe 2nd make ſeeds proper to themſelves out of the 
water,to wit, wherein he gave the eartha virtue of guentjnoring. ot 
gae it as mar” 16. ments,as there are expeAarions of frutrs, Whe" 
fore the ferments produce their own ſeeds, and not others. That 1s, 
exch accordir.. to its Nature and Properties : as the Poet faith ; 


For nature is underneath the earth. Neither doth all ground bri _ 
all things. For in all places there isa cerrain order pla —< 
nw I . 


Cnd, acertain manner and unchangeable root of 
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JererminareeffeRts, 0: Fruits, no: only of Vegerables,. bur alſo'of 
Minerals and Inſe&ts. Forthe bortomes of the earth , and its Pro- 
ies differ , and that for ſome cauſe, which is connatural and co- 
-val to thx earth. This I do attribute namely ro the formal ferment, 
that is creared therein, Whence conſequently ſeveral fruits bud 
arch, and bre1k out of themſelves in ſeveral places : whoſe ſeeds we 
ſee being carried over to other places, came forth moreweikly, like 
10am undercalt child, Thar which I have ſaid concerning the fer- 
ment caſt into-the earth, the ſame you ſhall alfo find in the Ayr and 
the Wacer, Thedifterence,which there is berween the ferment and 
efficient, is, thareh= formeris the remote Principle of Genera- 
tio, and producetly the larrer, which is the ſerver, Which is 
the immedixte aftive Principle of a thing. Here you have 2 Synep- 
{of his Philoſophy, which 11 the progreG throughout his Book, he 
repens ad nanſcam uſe. | 
IL. When firſt rook a view of the Title of bis Volume, which 
was, The Riſe of Medicine, that i*, The unheard of Beginnings of Phy- 
ck. Anew Wt Furicr to a loug Life for the revenge of Diſ- 
eaſes, by the Aut obu Babiifta van Helmont, Governiour in Me 
rode, Reyenlorch, Oorſchot, Pellines, &c, He might be Governour of 
himſelf in thoſe places, but not of, ec. 1 wonder what thoſe places 
4gnified, hnce the people of Breſſel admired upon what bis Heir li- 
veth. This old manin h's life-rime was firangely melancholy, and 
by Firs tranſported into Phanatick Extafies ; queſtionleſs hid he 
been of a Religious Houſe, he would much have added by help of 
theſe Raptures, ts the incredible Bulk of the Golden » bur 
1s Demon turned them to Phyſick : He had & greac nin 
Chnltening his Son, CMercarins, ro hive made another Triſmegt- 
/'m of him : and not unlikely ; for wherever he is, he is all-know- 
ing. I was much abuſed by che Title of his Tra& , hoping to have 
found a new found Archolegia; and lighting upon ignorance of 
Terms, abuſe of words, bur « moſt exi& aphy, limiting al- 
noſt every ſecynd word with a Comms, or a as being mea- 
lured by his sflmatick breathing. The Fame, which he deſerved 
{om his Countrey-folkes, was equal to a Famous Mountebank : The 
Church-yar,] wascheſurer Regiſter of his Parients : His 


ind Boiſt nee were of his depravate conceptions : His 
Creeley fell oe Had upon is own bowels, t which he loft his 
Liſefor the neglet of very ordinary means. © Thi A" 


— ——  __ ————— 


had at Braels of his Life and TranſaQionse which 1 
not unwouthy of my inſertion un this place, thereby to diladviſe 
ſone from a raſh b:lief ro bis vain Words , that fo =y might avoid 
on lame Dangers and C:nelues vpon their own and other mens 

VCS, 

II1. But in reference to his Diftates:He rezets che number of ſour 
Elements, without propoling any Argumenc for Confucation, He 
denieth the exiſtence of a firit matter, allo withour giving proof for 
the contrary. Both which we have already demonſtrated. The 
form is an <ffe& (ſaith he) and nor a cauſe: this argueth his miſſe- 
apprehenſion of a cauſe and eftet ; for molt Authors agree , thac 
a cauſe (in a large ſenſe) is, whatever produceth aneffeR ; now the 
10:m produceth an effect, in giving a ſpecification to the whole. Ic 
ſeems heintends nothing for a cauſe, unleſs ic be really diſtin& 
from ics effe& (which in a {tri& and proper ſenſe may be allowed) 
but if granted, nevertheleſs he is in an Errour , for aflening Mawr 
andtte Archexs to be cauſes ; neither of which arereally diftin& 
from the being conſtirired by them. Further, itis no reaſon, that, 
hecauſe the form is an efteR, therefore it can be no cauſe; for all 
beings in reſpe&t to their own prodution are effects, and yet are 
cauſes of the conftitu ion of others. All things ( ſaith he )are idle, 
empry and dead, without a Vital principle: Judge his y: 
What are all idle, empty and <cad things without a life, but 2 we- 
teria prima Ariſtatelica* For be himſelf afhrms, that there are but 
(wo principles, Mater and a vital Prirciple : yea thoſe very words 
idle, empty and dead, ſquare with theſe of eArift. Materra prima if 
nec quid, mec guale, nec quantum. He allots only two cauſes, Mater, 
and her internal efficient to the generation of a being. Firſt, as 1 have 
proved, 't is impoſſible for this incernal efficient to be reduced is 
«Bam, unleſs an extrinfick efficient , be it the Sun, or ſomeorhet 
particular efficient, excite it by contributing ſome of its own virrue 
to it, Secondly, Would nor all Philoſophers deride him for ( 
an imrinſich efficient? ince that all have conſercedto term an ef 
cient excrinhck, in contradiſtinion to intrinfick or internal, which 
is eyera partof the being conſtirured by ir, whereas an efficient is 

named extrinſick, becaule it doth nor conſtituce apart of that being, 
to whoſe produRtion it was concurring. Thirdly, Whereid is his 

Archens - —_— efficient ditferent from a form, which he doth 

ſo much deceſt ? Is not this Ar us 

his Archexs an effeR alſoof preceding 


__ = A — 
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cauſe > Doth be nor athcm,. that; this internal efficiene giveth life 
toi matter, and What is a tormy bur (nhich girech life or a being , 
ditinton, and ſpecifica ion cours Matzet ? 2 ne 

H-re ag1in he ſaith, that dſarrer 53 p- agent, and before he (t1- 
ted, that ihe was idle and dead; certainliyedle and dexd things do 
noc uſe to aCt, 0c to he 2 08-C0-2genss,.': That marrer, 1s nor a 
ſubject be atlerts, and e and afierwards. be granred, that the 
concained the Archers ; Woat ts a ſubjedtbatthir which doth con- 
:zin athing ? Here agun headdes a Note of -diftintion £0 his Ar- 
chews, Winch 15 to be per quod, an { 15 not _this'alſo an inſeparable At- 
tnihute of a Farm ? 1614 * 424 DaYM I: 'Y 

Dif. 23, Here again he-dehvessarlgew Fooloſophy, mn lating 
waer tO be the {2le material Principle falrhough below headjoynes 
euth tO it) che ferment to berthe-remoteethicient, and the ſemen to 
be the immediate efhcient.: fo then, now there ae three Princis 
ples, yea four ; Water, Earch, and a danble Archens ; whereas be- 
fore there were but two, ;Behdes are: be yaunrs out with athree- 


fold matter,a materia promay wich is 2co-agent with the fermentany, 
or firlt Arches, a materia media, 2 {ubjett of the ſemen, or ſecond 


Archens, and a materia nitrme, quickned- through fife it (elf, So 
now he 1s got beyond the number ofthe Periparenchs; three diftinEt 
matters, and three internal efhcients, make up jultfx Principles. 
Surely the old map was chnied up into.one of his Ryprures, Well 
let us go on 4n making difquifinon upon the-24 h.Df. The Ferment 
5 a created formal being :- Juſt now-thete were no forms, and now 
te ferment 07 the prime Archens 1s meramorphoſed into aform : 
Where was bis Memory 2. Its nota Subftance or Accident (faith 
he) but neicher, in the manner of Light, Fire, cc, dow? neither 
a Subltance or Accident , neathe; Spirit ori Body +; neicher quid, que- 
le, 07 quantans : Ergent is nothing, bur 2 werwas figminiiom.. ' If it be 
in the manner of lighe,, or Are,"1t isinthe manner of 2 quality,” or 
=—_—_ Now I think, 1 may letituay run on inteliing ouc his 
ale. ol2 U 7015309 2dT 22200 EMH dh 4677 
LV. Carie/ine, a greatyProficient ipnhe: Ma hemaichs, laboured 
much to reduce all Philoſophical concluſions ro demonſrations, de- 
pending from certain Hypotheſes 3 bur whereiri-cheyexcelled che or- 
CN17y, or Poripateriek, Ones, either ip iruch,- certainty, orevidence, 
| oe 11chexro not yer. learned. Ligbey may ——_——_— With 
in 2c limics of Demonlirations,; molt: be « poſterior, Conche- 
, 2bey * n= ding _ 


« 
. 
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Pair IL 
only the br: of things, oc cheir effects improper and affa- 
= Cautes: ike: che cates camctetng all under a Cloud; we 


ence beſiticfadin eny fark Science. "I 'Tis true , CO 
menioned {uppolicions appear tro us as Phenomens (appearances ) 
like unto others in —_— there mighc 'thence ſome ground be 
afforded, cn ent'a 141, mull ne- 
cellarily prove very {. ire 11d real truchs thereon. Neither 
do his (uppolitions cohere in all places, -—— lt 


foros CONT —_ 


14714 prima 
vl o5ny rgprndeytys Ts ſo pofrivel 
contraty, Would a mans mind be carried forth to ſuch 


pinch 


rer and evidenter Pri be ename 
ſuch Concluſions, as as their Premafes are noc bur 
thought figments and ?-For it is noc the effects we enquire 


if o,. but into their real and cauſes. Doth be make my 
thing more plait , or doth be thereby eſcape all falfries ? Cet- 
tainly no ; for many of choſe Aſſertions chat are thence deduced, 
domanifettl partake of falfkcies and Errours 3 as, 

I. That the nacure of « body doth nor conf in weight, hard 
neſs, colour, or the like, but alone in exenſon. 

2, Heſ es a word or two only of rarefaGtion and conden(1- 
tion, rea ny I conceive the reſt did ſurpaſs his Machematicl 


3. —_— ſubſtance, when it is difſtinguiſhe from its 
quanricy ,is conceived, as if ir were 1 

4: He diſproves a vacuums by un idew per idews,, thus ; there's 
no var, beceale che excention of all bodies equalto their imet- 
nal and excernal places, The is the (ameRiill ; vis. Whe- 


ther all external places are filled up with extenfoms of renal 
places of bodies ? T 


5+» He denies real Aromes. 


_ 6. That motion taken ,is oaly ro be referred co the con- 
tiguces bodies of thar, which is moved ; neither is ir 10 be referred, 
but to thope conuguous bodies, which ſeem to he hl, A fondemen” 
tal errour, 5. Thi 


 —— 
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7. Thar marrer is infinice, of diviſible into infinice parts, 

$, Thar the world is of an indefinite quantity, 

9. That the ſecond matter of Heaven and Earthis one and the 
ſame. 

10. That all marrer is really fingle, and obtaineth irs diverſity of 
Forms from local motion. 

11, That in one body innumerable motions are peſlible. 

12, That the Moon and the other Planets borrow their Light 
from the Sun. 

13. That che Earthis in nothing differenc from a Planer, and 
conſequently that the other Planecs are inbabirable. 

14. _— ———— Earth, 

15, He affumes mo erroneous Opinions of Copernicic. 

16, T hat all the parts of the carth are li 

17, That Water 1s convettibleinto Ayr, Neither are his Defi- 
nitions (if he hach ſer down any ) of che Elemencs ; as of Fice , 
Ayr, Wxer, or Earth, plainer then Arsfole hath explained them: 
His Demonſtrations are altogether remote from ſenſe: Beſides rhe 
confuſedneſs of his method. In fine, I cannot imagine what pra- 
Qick uſe may be made of them. As fortheſe Particulars which 1 
have here cited againſt him, I (hal prove their falficies in the progrets 
of my following Diſcourſe, 
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ifeſe firiated particles deſcend more from the polar Regians of the 
Heoavers, than from the katt and Wet parts ? Are not the Poles of 
the Hewens ummoveable, of the leaft eſhcacy ? Are not thoſe 

ot the Firmamemt alwaies diſcerned to be wiearett, and molt a 
from ovbiure bodies ? Is no: the North and South air ſo much con. 
cenied and conge led, that it is im pofſible for it to give paſſage ts 
fuch ſubii bocies as the pores of the Mignet do require ? I ſay im. 
pothble to ſub: il bodics, becauſe th-y need force to preſs ; 
ard {0 much the more, becauſe they are diſcootinuated. Bur had 
our Auther afl-rted them to rain down from the Eat and Wet 
parts, whefe the air is chinneſt, and leſs nebulous, and where the 
C rleitial /bodie« exerciſe their greateſt influences, it would have 
deſerved a freer reception ; but then his Chimera would have been 
rendred montirous, and unfit i© explain the reaſons of the Magne- 
tical vertues. 

The ſouth Rreaks ( CGith he) are intorted in a form different 
from thoſe of the North : whence had he that news? what ? Be- 
cauſe one Pole of the Magnete inclineth to the North, and the 
other to the South, therefore theſe fireaks mult needs be ſent down 
from the North and South : Is this a Matkematicil D:monttrati- 
on to conclude the ciuſe ( and a falſe one tov ) by the effet? A 
nor:on by far inferiour to thoſe of the wanderers, and that which 
adds to this abfurdity is ro imagine that thefe Rireaks ſhould retain 
their ſhype notwithſtanding their continual and 
againit the a'r in their deſcent, and not change their a bun- 
dred times over. Doth not acloud, which muſt be ſuppoſed ro be 
of a firmer conliftency than thoſe particles, make choice of a new 
ſhipe every moment ? But how muth the more theſe ſmall render 

ies? And that wirch is moſt abſurd is, to propoſe that ſuch a 
vali number or troops of theſe particles ſhould arrive hither into 
our North Hemiſphere from the South ſo obliquely without chang- 
gn ſhape ; wy DEITY ing down 

ireftly through the Earth, and through che Magne:e, which is im- 
polſible, unlets it be in a right {| oy ah wa kad mm ficua- 


eedin a very oblique ſphere, and conſequently the is alſo 
— ſeated here, wherefore it is equine char 
ſhould alvaies heat againſt the Magnet in theſe Regions obliquely, 


and change their ſhape very oft. Bur how monſtrous is ic to main- 
rain theſe particles to fic through the Diameter of the Earth and 
wa, 


e 
f 
, 
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warer being bodies mott denſe, cloſe, & chics in many places (ſhuc- 
ting out fire and air, being ſubllances by a Million of wn 1 jr 
ing Des- Carter in — or how is it pothble chey ſhould paſs the 
molt Icy and y of water ? well, nd yor choragh al 
reaps frm hey (ſhould retain their ſhape ; this 1s a ebſardacs 
abu diffi mor wn ab) 7 du [[; nan. 

eo Fa. in ſuch a manner as to fit che ſhape of the 
Carleltial fireakes : and were it fo, certainly ic Sumate 
Sun according,to his aflene mult-change us paſſages 
the entrance of the Celeſtial Cabrilicies 

As for the paſſages of the Magnete, we grant them to be nu- 
mecouſly ſemina ally ics body, but tteur Chape is quite diffe- 
rent. My cime doch even weary me in making diſquilition upon ſo 
diſhering and monſtrous a Chimers ; I ſhould caher give credit to 
Rablars firs Paxcagrnel, ot the Fables of A ſope, than to ſo obtuſe a 

antaſm. 
Fo lll, There remains yet a word or two touching the fabulous 
property of this one, which you have deſcribed by Famiane de 

Strada, Libavins and others, vis. that two Loadftones, alrhough 
at agreat diftance, do ſo ſympathize with one another, "that they 
Move at one anochers and thar towards the ſame 
place ; asgfor rwo friends reſiding in different Countries, and in- 
tending to ſignifie theit meaning of defirevco ce2cd orher, they are 
enly to make uſe of rwoſteel __ an equal fize,& co rub them 
both againtt che ſame fide of che M ignete, and afterwards to place 
then in a Compaſs Box, and ſo: eubec of the to 
any Point of the Compaſs, the other is he co obey to the ſame 
motion, whereby they come to know one anochers agg; 3s 


murually at Tr laſt peering to- impoſe 
nc of EIS (s, Hene the 


ation 
deduce a M el (orderoe) rape 


a ſympathy in the affinicy of bload,a fmpai 
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—_—_—_ " xphia the malt adtirule elſe of nearer, and is 


or ſuch an effeR happens through « Magneti- 
_ , as the moſt learned Mr. Doctor. But is chis che grear 


advancement of and Phi » Which our Age doth ſo 
much boait of? Is ir noc rather a piece of impudence to 
ſuch abſurdiries, and much more ro give wontnd, » op" 
Lotons: are fubjeted vo fach s necefary 
_— being retracted co a certain point of the 
pow ro rhe ſame poinr, Bur the conſequence is 
Ancecedence is no lefs, 
Sy This 
zir, or 


means of the 
withour any incermediate body, and conſe» 
quem namral ain muſt qr in tw nor the firit ; for it 

, that irs eames ſhould be conveighed co co ſuchaGi- 


n = is cicher communicable through 


Acverin chetr full vigour) not the ſecond, that ſounding abſurd m 
the ears of all Naturalifts. The ocher kind of ſymparhies I incend to 
treat of elſewhere. 


_— —_— — 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Life, and TY Bodies. 


k — Li egetables ad wo where but 
'n ”, "OT 
| the Swfeed bg H4 ws iii. 


6. The wanner of the generation of « Plas. 

7. The warmer of the gertitution of « Plant. A delimution of all the 
pen of a Plan, 

8. What the Propagation of « Plant is, and the manner of it. 


I, Itherto we have to you the nature of Earchs, Mi- 
nerals , and Stones, which are the lowed? degree of natural 
bodies, and therefore do tnolt of ———_——__ aa 
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_—_ —_ 


Element in nacure and properties ; the next degree to this is, 


wherein Vegerables whoſe 
we 2 more noble Efſence and dignines are w chem, 
"The br of Planes iu ngula acre, chrough which it is now- 
rniſhed and —— Fi 
As Grnergtion and Corvaption in a fri e are only appropri- 
ze! tO inanimared naturally, fo.are Life and Death reftrarned to 
an nated ones ; namely, to Plants, Animals, and Men. 
Peripacericks ſecm to obſerve a twofold difference of life,vre..Sub- 
fianial a'd Accidental, The former is taken for the principle of 
the vital operations ; The latter for the aGtions of life, as Necwrs- 
new, Acererion ind wn, We here inend neither abfiractly, 
bac define the life of a Plane , is a living body, 
kHitance or plan, to be a berng c out of 2 
ſpeahed by a diftin& form from pure naturals, and chrovgh its Eſ- 
to be qualified ro noariſh it ſelf, accreaſe, and ro _generme : 
Wherefore Arifterkes Followers d» juttly condemn Conlen bb. 7. ts 
fabiil. nd Cornel. Vater. Cap. 44- mftic. 4 — 
ſelf to be an aRtion, thac is a quality or property really oiftt 
from irs (uhjet Bur wth ill ramble mro no ſmall an inconvenience 


Fr Inf oofiglat| 


or it 


——— 


in defining ir to be an Aftus , which is no othermiſe, diſFnguiſhed 
from an attion than 2 concrete from an abſtract : So thac in _infer- 
ting ftw rhey 
ory 
de refhir. deſcibes life to be the per manſion or ahi 
bs vine fre Ls > ae ar of oF 
wich the body, Here the Philoſopher 
mgm | which is" but an acchdenr 3. neirbae jock Sealer”; 
the ion fignifie anything more. 2. They diſtingniſh che ſoul rely 


onginlly 
ancny he wenkring Piotophery be 
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for their form their great Matter hath obliged them co deny ic to be 
, and to fate it to be of no baſer ——O—— 
Give me leave bere tomake inquiry, what it is they imply for a 
form : Is it the ſouls which Argtecle makes menticn of 
in his definition of life ? Or is it the ſoul together with the hear, 
wherein it is Cetained, which is accounted of an extratt 
noble with her ? Be it how it will, the ſoul is really diſtinguithe by 
them from che macrer and from the Geleſtial heat ( here t hey rake 
heat in a ſenſe cormon with Phylarians, for Caliduw innaturs, 
that is heat reſiding ic the radical moiſture ) its ſubject, and ac. 
knowlecged for a form. So likewiſe the heat ( Calrdam innaturs ) 
is diverſited from the mai ter and from the ſoul, wherefore it is ne- 
ther matter ar form, What then ? Their corfeſhon owns it to be x 
body Celettial, and therefore no Elementary matter, Were l tied 
to defend their cenencs 1 (ſhould anſwer that there was a twofold 
maner tobe conceived in every living body, the one Celeſtial, and 
the other Elementary : Bur then again one might julily ceply,7he 
wg1 are not (s be muliyplicd beyond neceſſity. 

hey do aniwerfor themſelves, That it is to be imagined a tye 
( vinculum ) whereby the ſoul is tied to the body. So then accord- 
ing to this DoArive of theirs I ſhould underttand che vegecadle 
ſoul to be immarerial, and of the ſame nature in reſpeR to its rice 
and immortality with the rational ſouk for even that is in like 
manner tied to the body by means of the Caliduns innarune, and 
are both apprebended by Ariforls to be Celeſtial, of no mixt bo- 
dy,and really differing from their matter: If (o, the vegetable ſoul 
muſt be received for immorral as being ſubjzet ro no 10N 
or diſſolation becauſe ic is Celeſtial and conſequently a Eſ- 
ſence, without any compolition, and to which no < agent 
can be contrary. But again, how can it bea fingle efſence fince it is 
diviſible, and therefore conlilterh of a quantitative extenſion, and is 
2 corny incegr ale? Such is their Philoſophy, full of contradictions and 
errours, 

In the next place I would willingly know, how this innate heat 
cogether with us primogenial moitture may properly be rermed 
Celeſtial, fince ir is not freed from corruption and diffolution, 
whereas all Celefiial bodies are exempred from ciffolucion, and 
therefore the Philoſopher takes them for exernal ? 


Are not coldneſs and dryneſs as much, necefſry pur Jo tot 


— 
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life, as beat and moiſture? Are beat and mautiuce (ole agents With» 
ouc coldneſs or dryneſs, or ace fire and water ſufficient principles 
foc ing life f In ao wiſe, for as you have tead, they are unca- 
pable of exiting 10 vac ſubject unleſs accompanied by air and 
earth, 
1]. Wherefoce I (ay, That the form of life is ſpirits or ſubcilicies.of 
the Elements united in mixtion and a juſt ceemperamenc. Spirits are 
derived from the word fire, I breathe, as bei 'g bodies no leſs ſub- 
til than a breath, Theic contticution 15 out of the belt concocte?, 
(emnperxec, and neareft united parts of the Elements, in which 
parts the klemencs enbracing one another fo araly, minutely and 
incimately, do of a neceſſuy leparate themiclyes from the courſer 
parts of the mixture, and ſo hecome moveadle through the (aid 
at force —_ the predc» 
mmm 1, and glued toge- 
agilic y in motion of the in- 
1n of the weighty parts 
id (pirics out of their places ( becauſe 
rom their center, ) which being 
ed air naturally gendred glib and ſlippery 
do the eahier yield co (bp our and in from one place to anocher, 
The efhcient of ſpirits is the univerſal external beat wit. The 


Cel:ſtizl hear, mainly proceeding from the greater mix: bodies , 


contained within the heavens 7 For although the per-grin Llemencs 
contained within che earth are capable enough of uniting hern- 
ſelves, and conflicuring a mix: body through their proper form , 
yet they remais unable of uniting themſelves fo ardtly, as there- 
dy to — ſpurious and — 2 living ſubftance ; where- 
fore they do ſtand inneed of the exr:rnal ethciency of the Ce- 
leſtial bofies , which chrough cheir ſubcil be:t do accelerate their 
Tot intimace union, in uniting the intern:l heat (before diſperſed 
through the parts of a body) to a center, whereunto they could not 
reach withour the art firm adherence of ome imcraſlared 
zerial and terreſtrial parts, which here are yet more cloſely united 
Into one, and from their es. Henceitis, that 
Vezerables are no where generated but where 2 ſufficient influence 


may arnvefrom the Celethal badies ; 2nd for this reaſon, the earth 
it 4 certain depth doth not hachour any living Crerture, 25 any 
Vermine, oc Plants, but only near co was ce, The qualification 


or 
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or gradual diltinRtion of rhis hear partially effects che difference of 
liv.ng bodies ; for to ſuch a V 3 ſuch a degree and qui. 
fca10n of Celeſtial hear is requifce,, and to another another t and 
withal obſerve that chis efhcient beat doth not become formal, 
neither doh it unite it (elf (to the incrinhck hear of a Pline, but 
exhales af.er the execution of its ofhce ; The rerſon is, becaule 
it 14 in miny particulars unlike ro the incernal ſpirit of a Vegerable, 
and therefore being unhi to be united ro ut mutt conſequently after 
the pe: fo: mance ot its function expire. 

The ſpiri:s predominating in fice refide in an ineraſſared air, 
the whi.h being contin throughout the whole mitcer is the 
immediate ſubjeft, whereby the ſpirits are likewiſe exrended 
throughout the ſame body, and are ( although mediately ) ren- 
dred continuous, 

111. The properties of a vegetative form are to be moveable, for. 
cible, aQually warm, mollifying, attractive, recencive, | 
expulfive, nutritive, accretive, and plattick, The two former I have 
touche | jult before: Touching the third, I ſay thoſe ſparies are aQtual- 
ly warm,bu: no: ſenhble to our touch becauſe their heat is of 2 lover 

egree than ours ; however we feel they are leſs cold ( for in con- 
pariſon to0ur Warmth they arecold ) thin pure naturals, as Enchs, 
Ston:s, or Metals. This befalls rhrough their fire condenſed, in 
ſuch a degree and manner, that it kin. 1:5 the leaſt line, whoſe 
rextelt ettect is dur the remiſleft warmth. How fire mollifierh | 
formerly (hewed : Behdes,that which adds much to this is rhe 
incraſlated air, whence its parts are rendred tenacious and coh ring. 
Living ſp-rits are attractive a how ? Not as Novices have hither- 
to imagined c hr the fires egreſs and appulfion to a portable 
wy 1 6 1. Ahanheet, nach we. with a burden: Bat 
ny diffipating and feecing upon its incrafſated air, which ci- 
minithing, other arc ready prepared touching it ſucceeds and bends 
into its room, being impregnated with ſore parts of the exha- 
ling fre, which it imports along withic, This new ng in- 
crafſated air you mult conceive contains alſo ſome earthy avinuane'/ 
and condenſed fire ready to take flame, throogh which ic moves 
much ſtronger inwards. —_——— thus to emer inco the 
cavities left by a precedent air, Iſhall make 10 you in its 
per place, Nee recentiverkrough y_ the: aocidencal 


ztration,X by means of their courſer parts, whi belngemenſes 
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parts, where (welling mult reeds confirict the rpyer and lower hi 
1aT;ents or containing parts. They exerciſe their concoting ver- 
(ue upon the lweeeeding ay ry Eciliure, dy melting ics body, which 
done its purer parts ſucceeds the diffigated thickned airbecaule it is 
co:ngrefied upwards through the confiriftion of the weighty Ele- 
ments, The grofſer parts being left bebind, as not being ſubcil 
enough to follow their finer, are by the exbaling hear, 
* tuch being ſomewhat condenſed and corporeal is forced to drive 
the eXCTETEnitious of che ingraifated air before it, before ic 
can procure its egreis, which is the manne: of the ſpirus exercifing 
theu expulive faculty: Here we need no mulculs,nor alwaies rignr, 
oblique of cranſverle Fibres,or what nor, to atiract, rerarnconcoct, 
and expell > For what uſe could the vital lime of a tree wake of 
tem, hnceibey cannot be extended and contracted into requyite 
ſhapes. The cruth of all chis 1 will confirm to you by the burning of 
a Cindle, waere you may in like manner obſerye one and the ſame 
fl me attracting, concodting, retaining,and expelling its nutrient 
oc incraflured name'y, the Tallow,and _—_ leſs Vegetables a:e 

nc: ciffering from theſe 1n iGng the faculc ies. 
We bro & a mae utc the T allow nor by _— 
,or by f eg:e/br rerurning wich their 1044 ; for 
thac LEED —_ he, ahe ic is ditfuſe from its 
center, but the unAtious parts achering io che Gorton, and recained 
m:tun choſe ſmal pls of ic,yehich being cillip ted the nearelt ad)ja- 
cent parts of the Tallow do naturally 4 OK (© avoid a vare- 
aw, but becauſe their parts are cominuned, which (6 being, one 
part attracts the other ; beſides rhoſe adyicent unftious parts being 
expanded are diffuſed by their ambient air comprethng tor 2 cencer 
1026 the cavities berween the Cortron, where they are retai- 
ned, Theſe __— gr are concocted, that 13 difſalved ©» li- 
qcfattion, where only : ar ap4 parer paſf pes the difſe- 
pz ed ng ones, means of the beſuceſa! conprething 
vr; the courſer parts ateclevaed and expelled by the expriing hire 
into the form of ſmoaks. The ſune may be inftanced (6 jou in 
te burning of ſpirits of Wine, wherein the ſame paiticulars arc 
obſervable. Here Lco with purpoſe leave out the prov pil part gf 
.thas notion, to. Eemonlirate_ the motion , of (C56 6g oF 
pk becauſe 1 have reſerved it (God willing | ſec guorht # 

- : . 
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IV. By theſe four zFions aarriczes is performed, which ſounds 
nothing elſe but the confervation or maintenance of the vind 
form to wit, the ſpirics or vital flames in cheir marrer, or bei 
ſupplying them mth new parts againſt the defe&t of rhe 
ones. In this def nition you have ler down the internal dive prin. 
cijle of nutrition, viz. the vital form, ſprrics, or ling flames, which 
accorving to your plerſure you may term Awime vignarive , iy 
& mradituntion to ante nateralcs, lo tht avimie bere is ſynony. 
mous 10 2 form or internal aghive principle t The ſubjective incernul 

rinciple is the matrer: the end, or rather the bent is ro con- 
rm 1 tne Cboeeng, cuts by I 

generally by ſupplying it with new particularly by a: 

tood or aliment, Hy concollingis. and expeiling the excre- 

ments. 

As for the food, Tr is required it (hould be 2erizl and 
or like to the arts char are to be nouriſhed 3 hence Kory 
famili conſervarw ; Like is preſerved by like : Here try be objedted 
the relation of the King of Cambais his Son, who was fed with 

ſonous meats, in a manner chat when he was up, bis 
blcud or rather his skin was fo incircly Rayned wi fon, har 
flics ſucking ir immediacly ſwelled and dyer! : And of a Girl, that 
was ſent by an Indian King to 4 CT" 
fed and brought up with poiſon lalled che King by ber 

The Hittory of Aficbrideres King of Parrow is univerſally known, 

unlike © 
,) ye 


| and of the Ducks of che ſame Councry, that feed al 
poyſon. The inference hence is, oo wt 
the vical ſpirics ( which at moſt rimes it doch ufactly 
fomerimes becomes a food tothem. I anſwer, that it is ne wiſe un- 
like to them, becauſe it doch nouriſh then: ; poſibly ar irs firſt 
ea:ing, it might be unb ke, and therefore it then makingtbem ch 
was rejecte! by their natures g bur 
A coir, their ſpirics were 
alſo brr uvhr ro be as the of the Ki 
of Cantbacs Tore ery ru neat er Io 
Hence i: follows, chat pure Elemencs are inſufficient for food, xv 
kewiſe all ocher ſunſtancex, that zre nor i and aerial, or ſuch 
#5 are unapt of being conve-red incox flame. reſoives ws that 
the Chameleon doch not live uron 2ir, nor the 


&f,no Toads upon Earth, wor Salamanders upon 


upon Wh- 
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V. Aceraion is an 1Bhi0n of life, troughs which a living 
tended in form, and exrended in matter, TED 
by the ſame form, and the ſame nutriment, bur the former grow» 
ing Toce vigorous becomes through char of incomicnafoks 
et more vigorous, and the latter more and more difh- 
bled through the gradual inrenciow of hex hxewrſe 
a eaſe through 2 greater acceſſe of nucriment, thay was diffipa- 
ted, This inſtance may ſerve to make a further illufiracion of ic 
10 you: EE NES 
in macrer or extenſion of its parts er 
on of fewel ; This fewel ai ft prion wt EG 
n:7:6e4) or become 2 fit nucrimenc rimenc for ir, befgre it ſacceeds the 


incraſluted air by # contmuancn, and through an impulſe of the 
ambient air, and then being artrafted ir- 18 concodted , Ls 


& aerial parts are gradually - —__ to-rhe former air, Where 
its formal parts, to wit irs hatenc being adunited 10 the 
bro fob Pop ben bon mnend dy 
which accretion muſt neceflarily actraRt yer more nucriment, which 
Dutriment doth each rime increaſe irs form md marrer. 
Even ſoit is with Plancs artraRting much nucriment, the which the 
armory rapport hems aunbpy d 
arte " ns & perry 
neceficity confbeme. Dar rg rod crete 
ts ove ano ire ther of formal and mareriat pares, it will 
CEInY ; res deform ſhall do herexfrer. 
" wt 


- > 4d pr >] 
hew you the of 2ecretion. 


1, It israken for an of ratber in neared, ani. 
A GIN Thus 3 6f Corn, of Beats, or of Mer! is ſaideo 


fn, bow bb oa acceſy of z greater nuruber 

of in-/ividuik of the ſame ſpecies, ' wo. 

os I —_y jo tothe = nn 
r yy ene of namely 

re fas For is faid to he accreaſed, when 


it is rarefied ( "ecrneding tomy incmin ens) WIE. 
tion of C 


F ws ne nemo gem 
is ſuch, as 

Nil re tet 
all dimenhons. 
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IV. By theſe four zRions aarriczes is performed, which ſounds 
nothing elſe but the confervation or maintenance of the viel 
form to wit, the ſpirics or vital flames in cheir marrer, or be: 
ſupplying them with new parts 
ones. Inthis dehnition you have 
cijle of nutrition, viz. the vital form, ſpirics, or linog flames, which 
accoruing to your plerſure you may term Avime vegaarrve, iy 
c mradittintion to ane nataralis, lo that avimie bere is ſynony. 

| mous 10 2 form or internal ative principle t The ſubzective incernul 
principle is the matrer: the end, or rather the bent is ro con- 
ares 20 drugs Cher. eeicularty by , is 
enerally by ſupplying it wich new parcs, particu at 

food or aliment, =. by coacoding ir, and paws Ac the excre- 
ments. 

As for the food, Tr is required it ſhould be zerizl and i 
or like to the yarts char are to be nouriſhed ; hence t kiwi 
famili conſervatw ; Like is preſerved by like : Here may be objedted 
the relation of the King of Cambais his Son, who was fed with 

ſonous meats, in a manner that when he was up, his 
Les rather his skin was fo incircly Rayned wit fon, har 
flics ſucking ir immediacly ſwelled and dyed : And of a Girl, that 
was ſent by an Indian King to 4 for a gift, which bet 
fed and brought up with poiſon lalled che King by ber 

The Hittory of Afichrideres King of Pare rs univerſally 
and of the Ducks of che ſame Councry, that feed al upon 
poyſon. The inference hence is, me Fl unlike co 
the vical ſpirics ( which at moſt rimes it doth ufaaly 9.) 
fomerimes becomes a food to rhem. I anſwer, that it is no wiſe un» 
like to them, becauſe it doch nouriſh then ; pofſibly ac irs firſt 
eating, it might be unbke, and thereforeit chen makingthem fch 


2s rejecte1 heir narures x but CEE 
- whe wah eheir ſpirirs were hy affrmAared co it, 


alſo breughr to be poyſonous, as appexts the Hiſtory of the Ki 
7 nity. pool gre edu nendsur Soy ” 

Hence it follows, that pure Elemencs are inſufficient for food, #s 
kiewiſe all ocher ſunftances, that re not i and aerial, or ſuch 
85 are unapt of being conve-red incox flame. This reſolves us that 
the Chameleon doch not live upon air, nor the upon Wi- 
&ef,nor Toads upon Eatth, nor Salamanders upon , 
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V. Aceretion is an 18ion of life, rough which a living 
tended in form, and extended in matter, This action 1s per 
by the ſame form, and the ſame nutriment, bur the former grow 
ing Toce vigorous becomes through chat degree of incentionof vie 
md pr more vigorous, and the latter more and more diſh. 
pit 


19in- 


through the gracual inrention of hear hxewrſe 

increaſe through a greater acceſſe of nucriment, than was diffipa- 
red, This inſtance may ſerve to make a further illufiracion of it 
10 you : Focal fire doth accreaſe in form, (rhar is, imenſe heat) and 
in macrer or extenſion of its quantitative parts by greater appotitt» 
6n of fewel ; This fewel at irs firft on totne fire is not yer 
art7:6ieq or become x fir ro nar ir, befgre —_ = 
incraſliced air by a contmuanon, through an 1mpulſe of : 
ambient air , x then being artrafted _ concotted , and 
&s aerial parts are gradually adjoyned to rhe former air, Where 
ies themed pare, co wie 7, latent fire being adunited 10 the 
form of the former fire dorh eccreife che former fre and fort, 
which accretion muſt neceflarily actraRt yer more nucriment, Which 
butriment dorh each rime increaſe irs form hd marrer, 
Even ſoit is with Plants atrrafting much nutriment, the which che 
graduil increafing of their form and marrer doth diſpoſe ro x greater 
atraction,wbich again a ſupply of forma! & ramerie! patrs do 
neceſſarily conſecure. Bur ſecing that all Plancs ds actreiſe nofurther 
than to 2 derermiinare quantity of formal and mareriabpares, it wilt 
boc prove amis to give the texſon of it, which we ſhall do herexfrer. 

In order to 2 explanation of this deficition ler us firſt 
ſhew you the Fonrenywin of recretion. | 

1, It israken for an augmenration of rathber in cxmrals, ani- 
mals or others : Thus a heap of Corn, of Beafts, or of Mer is ſaidto- 
be zugnenced, becauſe it is increaſed by acceſs of # greater nuruber 
of in-ividuik of the ſame ſpecies. 

2, I sfridly tothe jon of an Elemenc 
though the of anorher Element, or of nv own, namely 
10 rarefattion ; For exrmple, Waiter is faid to he accreaſed; when 
it is rarefied ( according to my intention aranvd ) by the appofi- 
tion of air, 
© 3. It is underfi6od, for an zcereafe proper r61iving crevevres,rhae 
is ſuch, as is performed thrbugh an incroſuſreption! f 23 they wu 
girly term ie ) of nextimenr, wheteby « body if increaſed rhre aghoor 
all dimenſions. 4- E:roocoully 
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ly, for an accretion by appobti- 

ony {o fire is (aid to accreae by appolition of fewel ; but this 

_ of accretion is the ſame wich chat cauſed through raref; 
ion, 

+ $- Philoſophers intend ic ſometimes for an increaſe of vertye 

pr pe: tection in a body,as of heat in a fire, or cold in a frolt, whence 

they re: mM it a vertu2l accretion, 

6, For the accretion of material parts only, or of the Mole oc 
body of a thing, wherefore it is vulgarly agreed io call it a dimenlive 
accretion. To diltinguiſh accretion, 4s it ts treated of kere,you are 
io appretend it for the accreale of a Vegetable in matter and form, 
07 as they term, it both for a dimenſive and vircual accretion. 

Accretion is otFerwiſe called auQtion, or augmentation, which 
no:withſtanding in # proper ſenſe do difter from one another in 
largenels and firiQneſs of fignification. Anion is common io all 
{be foremencioned kinds of accretion, Augmentation is relirifted 
te that, which 3 through appolition, but Accretion is only 
Proper to living nces, or to ſuch as is performed by an in- 
troreception of Elementary patts, and whereby they are extended 
into all dimenkons, 

Acc:eton comprehends in it all the kinds of motion, vis. alce- 
ration, andtion, and Local motion : A Vegetable is increaſed wic- 
cually orin ics qualities, and likewiſe che nutritive aRions are per- 
formed. by alreration : That ic is related to auRtion the name and 
definition it ſelf doth convince. Local motion is likewiſe neceſſary 
for the effeRing of Accretion, becauſe by its means che alimenc 
15 attrafted to the central parrs of a living ſubſtince, 

By che precedencs we may eafily be reſolved, whether a veget2- 
ble accreaſerh through a penetration of Dimenſions, or by the ad- 
miſſion of a Vacuum. | he 

I anſwer through neither, but by the giving way of the parts, 
and their being extended by the Nova alimen:Nomichiand- 
ing you may reply the doubt to remain the ſame Hill ;. for rhe ſuc- 
ceeding nutriment is Cither received in a full body, or in an empty 
or void one : If inthe former, then a penetration of dimenſions 
mult be allowed, if in the other a vacuum mult be admitted. 

| anſwer, That in one ſenſe the nutriment is received in a v4- 
exum, that is void of ſuch nurriment ax is to be next received, but 
not 1n a vacuwm ſimpliciter, tor it is repleniſhr with yapours, or ail, 

or 
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or excrements,which are pro:ruded by che advent of the nurriment, 
and ſoit is received in plens,. 661 
2, Whether Augmentation be effected through execafion of 
res,07 lon. - . £ 
e | An through both ; The firſt is requitte, becauſe withour ie 
e Accretion is impothble, Gnce thereby a hody 15 exceaded into all 
dimentions ; Neither can the ſecond be wanced, ſince the ſucceed- 
x ing parts may be conceived to impel one avother forward, and the 
e formolt of them to propel the preceding nutriment, 
e 
, 


VI. The firlt and laſt of a Plant 1s 16s arion, and its laſt 
propagation. By the firlt ation I a} a" rice and p:0- 
cuction of a Plant our of the Earth without be:pg derived by pro- 
7 pg tion from apy preceding Vegeraole, or in one wordits ſenen- 
| tation. Al hough by courſe of my method I ough: to hiv? trea:ed 
| of this before, yer knowing that the premirred notions would add 
much tothe explanation of this matter,it di 4 prevail withmeto ſub-- 
| jo n this rothem, Tne exrth we (py to be the univerſal Mother of 
ail Vegetables, being within her ſelf civided into feveral wonhs, 
| within which ſhe is apt to conce v2: divers genitures or ſeeds, and 
retaining ' h.: (x-ne untill cheir perfection, ſhethen caſts them forch. 
from her. 1 (hall firſt make obſervation upon the Weambs of the 
Eh, next upon her Conception, then upon the. Procrufien of hec 
Form. 
Tae Surface of the Earth is divided into numerous Wombs of 
virious Figures, and various difpoſcions of temperament, big- 
n:\s, &c. The Wombs of the Barth that are deitined for Veye. 
tables, are ſnall and narrow Canities, formed by the tranſcurſions 
of <xhalations and yapours, though cheir- paſſige impreſſing thac 
vitiety of* Figures. Theſe formed are- actuared-wich a prolifick 
heit ( Calidums ) conlilting out of pare of che heat of the through 
paſle 1 ſubtilities, and part of the influent hear. . 
The Cavities graven within are left rough, .and cloſe, filled up 
with air, or other thin ſubltances, as vapours ; theſe muit needs be 
rough , becauſe where ever we ſee the Earth excavated, it alwaies 
appears rough, which contributes much to the conception and re- 
tention of the ſeed or geniture, and ſo dothirs cloſeneſs. . Theſe - 
Wombs do not renain long. ventous, without being 4 6 
with ſome ſpermatick matter , which is conſtuured out of. the moR 


ſubtil and aQive. parts os ſpirits of- paſſing — 
arctsy, 
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arly knic and united into 2 ſubcil ament of their Elemenc, 
| that chey might be rermed rolacil boties, aQuated mot by fire 
| and air. Theſe fpirits or volatil bodies cannot divagate without 
| meeting With ſome moilture, which doth unite them and cobibite 
them into one body 3 nevertheleſs they continue in making 
theic way uncill they arrzve co ſome Cavity, where they may be 
harboured ( or elſe they may be Rayed by ſo much moiſture as may 
force them through cheir incumeſcence to raiſe a womb where chey 
meer, ) where being arrived they are immediately cheriſhed and 
futther aRvated, united, and condenſe by the cloſe and cold 
temperature of che womb. This actuation conceives a flime, be. 
cauſe throwgh ic the fare happens to be uniced, and thence dilated 
by the incraflared air, whole immediate eftett is a flame ; now he. 
ing come <0 a flame they attract nucriment out from their warix 
in the ſame manner as was {et down before. The fpirirous parts of 
this advening nutriment is uniced to the cencral parts of the flame, 
which it increaſe; its other parts that are more humorous 
and leſs defecated are concrealed by the lefſer heat of the extreme 
parts, or a heat leſſened through che greater force of the ex:rinhd 
cold. 

That which is worthy of inquiry here is, Why the heat or vita 
flame firives to maincain the central parrs ; moreover, this ſeems 
to thwart what I have inſerred before, viz. That it is the natureof 
| fice to be diffuſed from the center. 
| 2. Whence itis occaſioned, that the weighty parts, as the denſe 
| and humoral ones are expelled to the Circumference. 

For ſolution of the firlt you are ro call ro mind,thar the Elements 
in that fare, wherein they are at preſenr,do war one againſt che ocher 
for the Center, which if each did poſſeſs, this motion would ceaſe 
in them; the fire then being now in poſſeſſion of the Center cot 
cradts ir ſelf, and frives to maintain irs place ; nevertheleſs it doth 
not forbear diffuſing ics parts circularly ro the circumference, be- 
ciuſe through its natural rarity ir is obliged to extend it ſelf roacet- 
rain ſphere. 

 Thereaſon of the ſecond is, Becauſe the igneous and ayry parts 
being united into a flame and into a greater force do over-pomer the 
other Elements and impel| them co the Periphery, where they be- 
ing ſtrengthned by the ambient coldneſs of the Marix are fhiyed, 
and do concreaſe into a thick skin ; by this alſo the internalflime 
is 
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is prevenced fromvlithpating ics life, and the berter ficred to elabo- 
race its ne to work 1c ſelf into ſhapes of ſmall bodies, 
of ſeveral Figures, and of various Properties, and in thoſe ſhapes 
fo diffuſe each within a proportion of other Elements likewiſe 
varioully tempered. And to you haven brief aperfe&t delineation 
of the Earchs conception and farmatien of Seeds, whoſe ſpirits 
being now beſet wich chick denſe parts are catochizared, that is, the 
flame is - ern in ſuch _ whichic had, when ir had juſt 
accompliſhe che of the internal organical parts ; or in ſome the 
flame may be ee through the near rm by heavy parts, , ; 
which * afcerwards being fiirred and fortified by an exrrinſick hear bo ok 
relaxing its parts returns to a flame. Whence ir happene,that ſeeds 5. inco 
may be kept ſeveral months, yea years, Without protruding their which the 
parts, but being com:nicted to the ground, eſpecially where the extinguiſhe 
mild heac of the heavens doth penerrace, perfuſed alſo with # mg. flame was 
derare moyſiure, do ſoon after come to 4 gerwindtion, The ſame 
may be effe&ed by any other mild hear, like we ſee thit many ſeeds 
are perdnced to a growth before che ſpring of the year in warm 
chelts, or in dunged ground ; Eggs are f tly hatched by the 
heat of an Athanor, or by being placed n wo Cuthior's 
fuft with hot dungs ; Silk-worms Eggs are likewiſe broughe to life 
by childrens heat, being carried for two or three weeks be:ween 
their (hirts and waſcoats, all whichinftances reftifie that the hear of 
the Sun is no more then Elemencary, fince orher Elementary heats 
2gree with it in its nobleſt efhicience, which is of aQtuating and ex- 
citing life within che genicures of living bodies; pofſibly ir may 
ſomewhat exceed them as being more univerſal, equal,leſs oppoſed, 
and conſequently more vigorous and ſubti]. 
The time, when the Earth is moſt marked with Matrices, is in 
the Spring and Fall, becauſe the aftral- hear is then ſo cempeted, 
that it doth gently attraRt great quantity of exhalations afid his 
mours z neither is ir long afrer before they cohceive, che influences 
of the Sears being then pregnanr in ſubtitizing and raifing ſeminal : 
marrer, 
The cauſe of the variety of Seeds 2nd Planes thence reſulting I 
hive ſet down above, and withall why it is that( Now ongnis fort ome- 
nate ) every kind of Earth doch ner produce «ll kinds of hetbs ; 
bur why herbs of the hotteſt nature are ſorerime conceived within 


the body of mighe be furcher examined. In order tos the 
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folution of this Probleme, you muſt note that the ſeeds of ſuch 
herbs as do bud forth our of the water, were not firſt conceived 
within the water as water, but wheie it was ſomewhat condenſed 
by Earth, as uſually it 1s towards the (ides, where choſe Plants & 
molt ſhew hemielves ; for water in other places, where it is 
Auid, is uncapable of receiving the imprefſhon of a womb, excepting 
only where 1t is rendred tenacious and conhiltent through its qua- 
fication with glutinous of clayiſh earth. And this ſhall (eve fora 
realon to ſhew, that berbs germinate out of water, alt they 
are not conceived within it *, The ground, why the hotteſt herbs, 
as Brooklime, Watercreſſes, Water- crowfoot, &&c. are genermedin the 
water, 1s, in hat the ſpirits informating thoſe Plants are ſubtil and 
rare, eaſily eſcaping their detention by any terreſtrial marrix,n 
pot being cloſe enough by reaſon of its contiguity of parts ; bur 
water, be the ſpirits never ſo ſubtil or rare, is ſufhcient to retain, 
ſtay, congregate, and impell them to a more denſe union ( whence 


ic 15 that ſuch ſubliances prove very acre and igneous to the pallat ) 
by reaſon cf 11s continuous Weight, 
Nex: let us enumerate the properties of a vegetable Seed. 
1, Is, tobe an abridgment of a greater body, or in a ſmall quan» 
rity to comprehend che rudiments of a greater ſubſtance, ſo that 
there 1s no hmilar of organical part of a germinated plant, but 
which was rudimentally contained within its ſeed, 

2, To be included within one or morepellicles, 

3. Tolye( as it were ) dead for a certaintime. 

4. Toneed an efficient for the kindling of its life, whence it is, 
that the Earth was uncipable of protruding any plan's before the 
Heavens were (eparared from the Earth, through whoſe efficiency, 
to wit their heat, living ſubſtances were produced. 

5. To need animernal marrix for its produftion and germins 
tion, which is not alwaies neceſſary for the ſeeds of ani as ap- 
peirs in the Eggs of Fowl and $i k-worms, 


6, Only co be qualified with a nutritive, accrerive, and propegt- 


tive vertue. 
7. To conhiſt intrinſecally of a farinaceous matrer. 


VII. The germination of 4 plant is its motion ont of che Seed 
to the ſame conpleat conftituron of a Being or Eflence, whichit 
hath at is perfection, Motion in this definnion comprehends the 


lame kinds of. zotion, which Accretion was ſaid todoy and wihall 
iS 
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is ſpecified by irs rermunny 4 que the ſeed, and 2 rermmmus ad a 
perfect living being, that 15 a being reſponding to the dv 
and truch of irs formal and material parts. A Plant at irs perfeRti- 
on generally conlifts of divers parts, whereof ſome are ſaid to be 
ſimilar, others difli nilar : The former are ſuch as do partake of one 
matcer, and one partial form, and are deſtined for one (ingle action, 
uſe, or end as chey call it. The latter are diſtin from one ano- 
therin matter, Parcial form, ation, or uſe ; whence they are alſo 
termed organical, becauſe rwo or tnore diſhmilar parts being con» 
jyned prove a convenient organ for performing a compounded 
actiov. The fimilar parts are either fluid or conhiltene ; Toe fictt, 
being otherwiſe known by the name of /;quid, are ſucculent, or 
lachrymal : The ſucculent ones are unctious or balſamick fluidities, 
contained wichin the venal porotites of Vegetables for their nu- 
triment, That cheir fAluidicies are unctious appears by the breaking 
of a Vegetable and ſqueezing irs juyce out, which doth manifett ic 
ſelf to be glurinous berwezn ones hngers. The venal porolicies are 
diſc by the humours prefſed our of a diſcontinuated planr, 
and appearing to proceed out of the orifices of long exill chan- 
nole. The coloums af theſe juyces are various, ſome delighting in a 
milky colour as Tirhymal ; Ochers in a dark yellow, (as Celandine, ) 
' wateriſh ( as a Vine. +green, and many others, which do all 
depend upon the divertity of remperamens and degree of concocti- 
on. Lachrymal humours are fluidicies proceeding out the pores of 
a plane through a Hewidune, or ti tion *, preſſed out eicher nd, in 
through the abundance of nutriment contained Within the chan. ©: 
nels, or expelled by means of irritacing exrernal heat ; among theſe 
; ſome are more aqueous af-erwards into a gumme,ochers 
like Pitch changing into Rozin, The conhiltent or ſol1d parts are 
either the Aethy or fibrous parts of ym Phang a : 
| pigakygous ſubſtances of a plane. By parenchymous u 'n 
parts, which being fleſhy and of an equal convliency are exrenced 
equally intoall dimenſions, Fibrous parts are like firings diducted 
into lengrh, and ſerinted through the parenchymous qnes far 
the fir nneſs of che body, and retention of notriument.' Theſe 
ate moſt right. 00s, ſome  fow oblique, and as few myant- 
veris, * | 
+ being (pungy, concre+- 
our. of -a peculiar matter. 
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The rind or bark is a fimilar part concreaſed out of the groiſett pace 
of the material principle of a plant. 

Diſimilar parts comprehend the root, trunck and boughs or 
dranches. 

The root of a plane is the part defixed within the earth, cool. 
Ring molt of fibrous parts, lictle fleſh, and a rind, and deltined for 
to attract and prepare the nutrument ior the Whole plant, 

The ranch, is the middle body of the plant berween the root 
and the boughs, formed moſt out of fleſh, fome fabres, a vein of 
marrow, and a bark, . 

The beughs are the body divided into many difſumilar ſubſtances of 
the ſane kind.Sprigs are the ſame with boughs, and differ only from 
them as Diminurives. 

The excreſcent or abounding parts of a plant are the Leaves, 
Flowers, and Fruits. 

A Leafeis an 1bounding diflimilar part of 2 plant, conſiſting of 
a looſe and moiſt fleſh, and tender finewes, (trings or fibres produ- 
ced out of the courſer and leſs concocted part of the aboundcing nu 
eriment of a Veyerable. 

A Flower is an excreſcent diſſimilar parr, confilting of a ſmoorh 
fine fleſh, ſubtil fibres, and a thin pellicle, formed our of the 
= and berter concoRted part of the abounding nutrunent of 4 

anc. 

Fruits are Excreſcent difhumilar parts , containing fiones of 
g_ gores, fleſh, and a skin, ſome, although bu tew, baving 


The excrements of Plants are either thick or thin : The thick 
adhere to the bark, and are worn off by the wind, rain, air, or are 
propelled by the ing excrements,which force the preceding 
cofall off, Theſe are the moſs of 2 tree, whereof ſome 1s 
dry, ficking faſt to the bark like bran,other is moiſier, engzany 2nd 
villous; the thin expires and vaniſhech chrovgh the air. 

w remencal or deſceming parts ate Knobs, Nodes, and 
arts, 


Knebt are hard recremental parts of « tree, ſome ſticking out in 
the Nignefs of a head,or fitt, ſome greater, others leſs ; ſome being 
larent are alſo variousin their extenfions ; others having a caviy 
Within the knob, others not. ! 


Moder ure plain bardnefles of 2 plant,und woalty ecbicular, 
Warn 
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wor ue likewiſe ſwelling bard recremencal parts differing wy 
ſrom knobs only in ſmalneſs. Gilda : 

Thus far of che incegral pares of a plane, which I thought necef- 
ſary to premit, and thence to take occafion to explain there particu- 
lar germination out of the ſeed, which continued in its warix, or 
cimined into _ doth ſoon after ING its flame « new 

having its bedy opened, whereby return co an 
. A »} being diducted by an incraſſated 6 nn fox vital 
___ which ES er withthe incernal = G1\po- 
htion of the Afarrix, bet with a gentle piercing 
moitture, and induced wid o they heat do concur unto by rehwing, 
— rareſying, and attenuating the intrinfick parts of the 
ſced. 


1, Theſced is relaxed by a thin piercing humour, orin (horrby 
incraſſited air, whereby the clote parts are diduRted, the hexvy 
ones lifted up and. betanced by other light ones ; berween every 
GduRton or ſpace berween rwo d&duRed party the flame doth ve- 
ger2te and 2flume nutriment, being every where diffuſed throughout 
thoſe ſpaces. The flime it ſelf in the mean time inheres radically 
in the confiſtene parts like the flime of « Candle in its Wieck or 
Cotton, into whoſe pores ir artradts nurriment : Whence theſe 
flames being of an unequal and various intention, end their (ubjefts 
ef an unequal and various exrenfion, do each according totheirin- 
tention incend themſelves and extend their ſubjects into a 
accretion of parts, whereby in cime they arrive to cherr juſt ; 
definite magnitude, which is fenced by the exrrewm expenſion of 
their Radical or Spermarick ſolid parts, and aeſt intention of 
the (permarick ſpirirs : For the ſpermarick #1rter or the feed i; 
ſelf is of that nacure, chat being very cloſe throegh its ſphrirs 


Par 
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100 of fre, which it draweth in for nvtriment, untill ic 
reachedto the height of accretion, Whence you may plainly 
gacher, 1. That the tocal veriue of Accretion lyeth hicden in the 
Co aedans fe h brough increafing 

2. the accretion of living parts happens through ir 
their flame and extending thei tohd ſubltance , and by being 
united to the radicall ones. This obſervation containes 
the greateſt ſecrehe of the art of Medicine, and is the ſole 
bafis of molt of the Theotemes therein exprefied, and withall de» 
recis a fundamental errour of Gales, whole tewer Giitinguiſh- 
eth che influent heat eſſentially from the innate heat, whereas the 
former 1s nothing elſe but the flame of the latier increaſed by ſpi- 
rits lately advened and united to it by the laft corcocted nurti- 
ment, Bur of this more expreſlely in my Archelogia larrice. 
Nowithitanding 1 (hail continue the hiftory of Accretion in each 
part : Thr ihe fore-menuoned expanſion, rarefattion, and in- 
rumeſcence,the circumduced pellicles, being ewoin number, diffe- 
ring from one another only in crafluude, are gradually diftended, 
wntill at Laſt all the parts being perfeRtly formed by the mechanick 
or plaſtick ſpirirs in the metatis bre:k their Membranes 
firlt ( naturally ) at the top next rowards the Surface of the Earth, 
ene} A Ceenpes cas che ap dank 

The cau this farft erupt ough the rop upon 
che ſwifter and more forcible urgency of the light Elements rend- 
ind upwards ; beſides, upon the upper parts being more rarehed 
and attenuated through cheir greater nearneſs to the influential 
heat. 


The Root $ ſoon after its having pierced through the mem- 
When nm as weigh rene by cor heat, growerh 
downwards, and ſpreads into like che, upper parts grow 

ards ſpreading likewiſe into boughs : Theſe are more rare and 
ce mantee hin nnd ef 5 

id) ſperm, Which according to the capacity ame prit- 
ciples now mentioned do form themſelves into boughs and leaves, 
attracting day nouriſhment to what was dil 
pag The _ in — R—_— yy 
weighty nutriment, i a by 
cherefere can ime no higher bur as for pany 4X rare 


and thin, it aicends higher or lower according to its proportion pf 
cenuity and rarity, Tre 
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The funilar p'rts are accreaſed our of rhe more humorous parts 
of the attracted nutrimenc ; the ſolid ones out of thegroller parts 
of it. The barke is accreaſed out of the grafleti reliques of the Ali- 
ment ;zthe fibres our of the 'r 4 che fleſhy parts out of a mean 
ſubttance, be: ween groſs and (ubull, ſolid and liquid z the medullar 
ones out of the more unctious and rare. parts ; the out of nu« 
triment ſo newhat more ſubcil and rare than that of the middle 
boy or trunck. 

The redounding parts draw marter for their accretion from the 
more wateriſh parts of che plant abouncing in ber, which pares do 
contain a remnant of all the fimilar & dith nilar parrs of the whole. 

| har theſe are abounding parts, their appearance only at. ſuch 
times when a plant is not alone filled buc over-filled wich nucricpenc 
doh retiifie, which uſually hapnerh in the Spring, Summer,and Au- 
twnn, Leaves do germinate, when the laid matter is leſs concoted 
bowever [u, pled in great abundance z Whence it is, that they m:ke 
choice of a green colour, and are expanded into Latitude, Flowers 
ape, when the ſaid matrer is ſomewhat more concoRted, and are 
only protruded cur of the berter and ſubciller pare of ir, whence 
many of them become odoniferous, Fruics are engendred our of the 
ſine ſul matter being yer more concocted, whence iris thac moſt 
d» take their beginning from a ſubcility for co acquire a crafſicude, 
( xccordirg to this trite one ſubſtantia coltione cvadent 
whol: more terretirial part falling through its weighe co the center 
concreiſerh into a kernel or fione, whereupon the ocher parts do 
{yen 25 upon a foundation, increahng dayly by appolition-of. new 
mater. | 

The recremental parts I call (o, becauſe they are our 
of the grener part of ſuch matrery as ought to he excerned, but 
containing ſome alunentary ones are rerained and agghuinated, 
whence they chance © be ſonewhay like and diflike to the ocher 
par's, | i hut, | 

Plines are variouſly divided, 2, Into three ſpecies, vic. an berb,, 
which is a Planr, ſome cookling of 2 x0 only 4 O1hers of a root 
ao lerves,wheccot (ome comprebend( Fruges & era) Corn 
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In reſpe& to their place of ſome are ſaid to be cer. 
reſtrial, others aqueous ; ſome wild, ochers Garden Plancs: Ac. 
cording to their bigneſs, ſome great, others ſmall. And in regard 
of their fructification, ſome fruicfull, others barren; or rotheir 
germination, ſome to bud forth ſooner, others latrer. For inftance 
the Turnip, Bakl, and Lerruce, (hew themſelves wichin three or 
four daies, others in five of fix daies, as a Gourd, the Beere, oe. 
ſome in eight daies, as the Orach ; Some in ten, as the Cabboge; 
ochers in ewenty daies, as Leeks ; Parſly in forty or fifry ; Piooy 
and Mandrake ſcarce leſs than within a year : Mary other diffe. 
rences taken from their Colour, Figure, &c. I do mwitingly 


omir. 
The propagation of 4 Plant is, whereby ir doch ics like 
a ſpecie through ſemination. This is the laſt funion,that a Plane 


exerciſeth ; for ic mult be nouriſhe and accreaſed to a juit magni» 
— can attain to this moſt perfect and compient 
Seminarion is the means whereby ic performeth the fame, and is 
8 Plancs bringing forth of ſeed ; this name in the Engliſh other- 
wiſe a ſeeding. Seed is the abridgmenrt of an incirt 
+ 4444 comers edre trens fared ©: 


But che queſtion will be, whence it is, chat a Plant ob» 
mandate: $radcomatts is, 

Here you are to obſerve, that Seed is ewofold, 

1. lc is char,which is caſually (as ir may ſeem ro us ) conftiruted 
DSS Snqube? he Shmeons into one 

ing particularly ſo temperated, as to to germi- 

nace into a Plant, Of this I have ſpoken ſufhcient __ where 
it appears that ic precedes the confticurion of a , whereas 
the other whereof I am co rreat at preſence, dorh conſecure apr 
ceding Planc, and is generated by it. 

Seed in this ſecond acceprion is a Giffimilar ſubſtance, coo- 
fiſting of the rudiments of all che parts of a Plent, that are to liken 


he papujach (erin Giich ie Gwpreptgans 1» (pcs 

The manner of ſemination is thus : A nag ab 
disburcened it ſelf of irs fulneſs or bundince &f ” 
Caſting forth Leaves, Flowers, and Fruirs, there is 61] s remmaent 


of the beft nutriment, which 8 Plane being now 


"I" 
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to irs vigour in its operations « the preceding Spring and 
YWnmers heat doth concoct to pres degree, md jutt conh- 
ſtency, wherein the ſpirits ate united with the ſohd parts ſo as it 
may de requitie for them to become Seed,each part of the propaga- 
mg Plane diſcharging its abundance that wates, where the patlage 1s 
oft free, which 1s towards the top, 'whereunto the external hear, 
being actractive, ſeems alſo to comribute : downwards it cannot 
tend, becauſe ite patlage is Nope by nurriment, that is impelled 
upwards from the root. T be ſaid abundarcies meeting in one cavity 
or paiſage towards the trop of the ſtalk of an herb or branch of a 
t eeunite into one, Where the contiguous parts conhilting molt of 
2 vital heat poſſeſs themfelves of the center, umpelling the con- 
t-1u0u5 ones 10 the Circurr.ference, which tye them all cloleinto 
60e, nd are 25 it Were a firmament about them, their excream parts 
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''haal one pr Qtiſed Ts. anting a (prig of atree 
into the ground, or ingrafhng of it into Aro bewark che 
| wood and the bark, whereof the former growerh up to a tree, the 
| lacter ſpreads it ſelf into boughs and branches. The { mes alls 
eftecied by thruſting ſome roots incothe earth, 2s a Liquoriſh or 
| Lilly root : Or by planting ſome king of leaves into the ground, as 
| of Indian fiegs or Opuntia, This bapneth by reaſon thoſe fore- 
nentioned Plants are indued with very exteninble fpermurick parts 
and copious innace ſpirits, e:ch bough being ſufficient to- arcrerſe 
{9 2tree, were it near enough to the earth e@ arcract proportion le 
nutriment, bue being remore muſt beſacished and increxſe 1ecorde 
ing tothe quantity of acceſs of alimenc,  2.Each (prig of molt rrees, 
* il{othe foreſaid roots nd leaves containing the ructirents of af 
the <&(milar parts, which the whole doth, doth accreaſe into qtier 
parts, viz. roots, trupck and branches bythe qualification of": he 
alment : The courſer accreating abourthe doberparrime's ror, 


Nnnon 4 the 
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the mean into a trunck, the finer into branches, Nevertheleſs this 
is obſervable, that rrees ted our of ſprigs are nothing nexr {© 
Frui:ful, or fo lived as from the Seed. 

After a Plane hach done ber endeavour in producing fruits and 
ſees, ſhe decreaſerh,fome yielding yearly,orbers monthly and day. 
ly of their magniuude,vigour,and ritorous complexion, ſhnoking by 

ces by realon of the waiting of the ſpermanick macter and innate 
ſpirits, uncill at Laſt chey naturally die through extream drine(s and 
coldne(s, of rather through an entice diflolution of their remTpery. 
ment. Councernaturally a plane is further expoſed ro many dileaſer, 
and a violent death dittinguiſh: inco rwo ſorts, the one hapning 
x7 often, whereby a plant is frozen to death ; the ocher x7 wager, 
th:ough an immoderare excrinſick heart, excrafting, diflipating, and 
conſuming the innite ſpirits of a Plant, Either of theſe may befill 


a part or a branch alone of a tree, and then a part of uc is alone (aid 
10 be dead. 


CHAP. YV. 
Of the particular diflerences of Plants. 


b. The differences of Roots and their verinass 
2. The differences of F lowers, 

3. 7 he differences of Leaves. 

4+ Thethree cordial Vigeables, 


5. The three Cephalich Vegetables. 
6. The three 


Hepatich Vegntables, 
a The oe Spc Dremables 
. [ »/menich _ 
9. The three Stomachich _ 
10. The three Luthonrriperch Vegetabler. 
11. 7 hethres Mrerin Vegerable, 
13 Tho here een an 
134.T he ſpecifpchs parts deft ined for the comtrnnatron of the (Pee. 
14. Th foe 4 ere Plans. Yo 


L Ooes differ in fone be: +nd round, ochers 
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ſome fruit or other ; ſo « Parſly roox reſembles a Pear, che root of 
Kingſpeire an Acorn , the roor of Anemone and of Cypreſs an 
Ol ve; beſides infinice ocher varieties of 

3, In number ; Graſs, Alaraback, white Mrſterworr, Hemio- 
nicus, infilt upon. many roots; Aloes upon one,the Mandrake Sword- 
flagg, matt of the kinds of Snyrion upon wo, Nightſhade 


three of four ; Vervain, Mallow, and graſs of Parzaſſw - 
a the greater Celandine upon one, divided deley inco 


3. "is celous, ſome being red, purple, white, blick, yellow; 
others of various colours, 4.|ninconiitteney, (one choohing 2 hard 
er Centaury, Cinn1, Fc. Others a ſoft one, as 
member ker ned n are hollow in their roor, as Piflolochia ; 


others bei » f arden 
axuecquier buekby, ws Polypody, ſweet g flag, 


5. In caſte, ſome are ſweer, yoo meg as Birch- 
#9:t : Ochers diner at ones raſhng of ic, and afterwards 
rac Ream anon 
as np erm Mandrake, 

others ſmall, as the roors of Graſs, 
Cyprels ; 


Eo nn 
# Trifole, purple 


IEA nn <3 

z 

2, In number ; ſo Orrsſel inane, and mot Trees, uſually emit bur 
one. Alica a kind of wheat grurts ſprouts our three or four (ialke, 

Re th or fre Gary <ng fRen Deadly Nightſhade ten or 


Sralks Þ likewiſe alcer: 1. 
confifting of rwo wn br 


twelve, 
3. In colours ; ſome are red,black,whire green, #c.others ſpeckr, 
ſome are ochers clad with a wool, as Reſe Campren. 


IT. Flowers differ in their Leaves, ſome round, 2+ the 
flowers of Woodbine ; others bene in, as choſe of 2 Flawerdelnce ; 
the leaves of the flowers of ſnooch Bindweed are fer round in « 

a clock; 


crcle, yy The Grnery of Vetocptrelioes 
2 yaping Liors mourh ; ſome refertble z Cone, « 8 Ball, as 
Bowlwart flowers. The flowers of ace like to 2 womans 


Nonan3 Thumble ; 
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Trimble ; Many flowers reſemble a Burrer-fly, fc. Some gram 
from the (talk,root or rop ; ome grow (1 others double jour, 
hve, or (ix, or a heap cogerber, as Wall-flowers : other differences 
are commonly known, as their colour, contiltency, (nocchneis,@ 

The cittcrences ot Seeds and Fruns are as many as of Roots 
and Flowers, which tznce you may cally gather thence, | thall fave 
my labour of rehearhng them, 

HI, Lewes ditter, 1. In colour : Bramblc leaves and thoſe of 
ſome kinds of Blites are of various colours in ther leaves: The 
leaves of Horehound, Campion, and Mullein are gray with a kind 
of wool atop of then. The leaves of Lamwines verums bave 2 long 
ipot in the middle of them : The leaves of Orhoune and Sc. Juke 
wort are bored through with holes like to a five : Some are hard, us 
{ome kind of Grafs and Duch Dock ; others harſh, as wild Cow- 
cumber leaves ; others render, as Celandine; others feel fat, # 
Bears-breech, Purſline ; ſome are glibe and ſmooth, as Manda 
and Bears-breech ; ochers curling, as ſome {orcs of Cabbage. 

2. In ſhape; ſome being round and long, as ſome orts af 
Houſleck ; Venus Navel, Monyworr, Trefoile, &c. are round ; 
Nettles, Colestoot, fc. gre arguious of demed about their extze- 
mities, The leaves ot Venus N vel and of wild Teaſel are hollow. 
Grals leaves, Flower-ce-luce,and Sword-fl ig are pointed: Leaves v4 
ry much in their inciſures, ſome being deeper, as thoſe of Raciſh 
lewes, Licebane, Bucks-horn, Plantain, Red Poppy, Vervain; 
ethers more ſhallow, as thoſe of Nettles. Herenles wound-wort us 
mark: only with fave inciſures ; others have few or none. 

3. In number : The Unifoil is contented with one leafe, the $ 
tyrion with wo, the Tulip with three ; Herba Pars and Terphy- 
lon with four : Other Planes arefull of leaves, as Thime, Aſpars- 
gus z others are bare. Beſides, ſome come forth after the flower, a8 
the Peach-lexves. Others come out before the flowers : Some come 
forth ſoon, o'berslate; ſome in one month, others in another, 
vie Alarabacca, Aſparagus, Chaſt tree leaves, ground-Ivy, Violet 
leaves, Willow leaves, in the month of Afarch: Common Av:ns, 
Batbery leaves, Colcs-foct, Lerruce, Plantaine,Scurvy-graſs, Sorrel, 


ty Sorrel, Sazifrage, yellow Vi | , , Bears 
I EIT AT FED 
cer, Mangold, Purſlane, Roſemary, Self-beal , Wormmwood, 


Southeramood , in Aday. Camonile, Succery, Endive, Fenn, 


—— 
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Marth- Mullow, Melilor, Mercury, Piony, Rue, Sage, water-Lilly, 
water Lerninder, in Jaw. By leaves, Lovag:, Mallow, 
Mugwort, Marjeron, Gurden-Creiles, Scrawberry leaves, Savin, 
'6 Thine, Tanie, Vervain, are in their prune in July. Burner, Brune, 
« Card. Bened. Elder, Ce ons leaves, in Auguſt. An- 
"0 gelica, Bucter-bugre,C cy, Cinquefaile, Ellicampane, El- 
ie>07, Polypody, Solomons (el, Valetianin Seprember. 

Becaule we will noc be dencient in whit may appertain to Na- 
tural Pazloſophy, we (hall in{crt a (ſhort deſcripuon of the choiceſt 
Herb, appropriating three ty every principal, and lefs principal 
pare of the body. 

LV. Tre three Cordials are, 

1, Baume is cordial beyond all Vegetables, excelling in fainc- 
nefſes and extream weakneſſes, pariicularly in fainting firs pro- 
ceeling fron an uterin ſuffoction, and is a hngular herb in molt 
werin diſtempers. In Melancholy, Convultion tics, and an Apo- 


plexy it 15 adarable. 
2. As the ny Ter 1s ſo- much commended; in 
col4 diltempers of the , {0 isa Pome Citron in hoe diſeaſes, 
cheiſhing the heart beyond expredſvon when beſer with fiery 
ſmoiks in an ardent Feaver, revifting pu. refaction, defending the 
. heart from all malignancy and poyſon. | | 
| 3. Gous ues 3 mo't fainous Corda, Alexipharmacl revtt- 
| ing an! ling all p5y ſons, Pettiiential M:lgnances, of an 
ECTS 
hon fits of Children, and the Worms. 
V. Thethree Cephalicks are, : 
_ 1, Mile Piony all Ages have obſerved to be {tupendious in Cu» 
ring difte-npers of the Brain, particularly the Falling-tickn:ts in 
men wonen and children, chromcal hea mel incholy of tre 
drain, trghcs of Children, pale, Night-mare : It is of a mode» 
tare ſharp hex and drineſs, and ſomewhu acitactive. 
2, Girden Rue hach been in elte:m the greateſt of 


=» T6 VO 6&0 = 


_ wy 


tans for its admirable upon Epileptick, Apoplectic k 
and Paralytick brains ; and for curing iavererate head-aches ic 1s 1n- 
; Ie invery hoc anddry, tharp, attenuating and dilcy- 


coup 
I's nn be ies upon all moitk 
. we its race properties upon 

brains, in curing Cacarrdes, Palles, a loft Memory, dulneſs of the 
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Underitandirg, and quickning all the ſenſes ro admiracion, being in 
is prime | aly, 

VL. T icks are, : ; 

I. Agrimony is the firengrh, life, and preſervation of the Li 
ver, removes its obſtru&'ons, engenders the pureſt bloud, cures all 
Drophes, and any kind of bad habit of body ; it is moderately het 
and dry, ſubtil, apertive, detergent and ſubad{tn 

2, Succory N uure particularly created for the Liver, and inv- 
ed it with the greateſt verrue of pralurring and conforring is ſan» 


ufication, opening ob{iruftions, and —_—_ all irs dittempers. 
t 15 moderately cool and dry,detergent, and attenuating, 
3- Fumitory never failes of ing all obſtructions of the 


Liver, purifying the bloud from irs and melancholy, curing 
the Itch, 7 and yellow Jaundiſe, and comforting the Liver 


through a ſpecifick property ; t is gemily hor and dry, cerergent, 
attenuating, 


VII. The Spleneticksare, mg . 

et ages Lots Check nadie, Hypackondriac Mo 
, , , » | 

lancholy. Ir is hot and dry, mundifying and gene! we. 

2, 1 Bark of the Caper ſhrub being dry and hoe, biner, at 
renuating and ſomewhat nt doth chence exert its moſt 
noble faculties againſt all ſplenerick dilfiempers, particularly againſt 
OR TI. II IICTIIY 0 

een. 


3. is dignified with that name from the certancy 
and excellency of its effects in all the forementioned diſeaſes of the 
Spleen. Ir is modernely hot and dry, apericive and detergent, and 
1511 1ts prime in Seprembey. 

VIIL Tn in belpk —_ 
I, Colrsfoot is a m lar Gmplein ng expector: 
thence curing all wy < and all ocher difficulcies of 
breathing, Iris gently hot and dry, and ſomewhat 

2, Elh is very effectua] in all difhculries of 
O06, end comforts the Lungs, le is very hot and dry, cuttings 
ſharp, a k : 

3. Red Poppy is the ſole cold Pulmonick, whoſe vertue is more 
then admirable in a Pleurifie, 

IX The Stomachicks arc, 


1, Romao 
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1. Reman Wormwood was never doubted to cure weakneſſes 
of the (tiom ch, and to cleanſe it from all ics Nlimy and carrarous 
dregs, Ic is very bot and dry, bitter and adfiringenr, 

2, Ze:dony is very hot, dry and adfiringent, thence proves 
a molt exceilen; ſpeatickto rr evan rn 

3. Cinamon is commended d all Spaces for a moſt excel- 
len: comforter of the ſtomach. 

X. 1 he Nephriticks are, 

1, Sx frage : The great benefie which Nephricick Patients have 
rece v..l h:nce occahoned the impoliion of its name ſounding an 
undoub-ec breaker of the Stone, being the quickeſt and moſt for- 
cible crurenick of all Vegerables, whence it doth much con-uce in 
all o-{tru&tions of the Kidneys, and Hopprges of wine. Ic is very 
het, dry, and attenuating ; and 15 an April 

2, Winter-Cherry bernes are of molt ſubril parts in a moderate 
cold and dry temperament, and ace purpoſely (elected by Nature for 
thoſe Nephnuck Patients that are of a hot temperament, breaki 
the one 10 ce Kidneys moſt ly, and expelling Urine m 
09 lef+; force. They are moſt ual in Aug». 

3. Marſh-Mallow is an herb of athird ſort of Nephrocathanicks, 
deing moder = nely moiſt, hoc, emollien — mitigating alt 
pains of the K:dneyes,and abating the $of Urine : his 
Vegerable 1s in nothing infecions cocicher of the foregoing, etfeR- 
agen = throagh ics Gflolving moiſture, 

|, The Urerin ſpecificks are, 

1, Ditamms Cretias, or Dittany of Candia's 2 molt exceilenc 
Uerin Vegerable,comfarcing the complexion of the Matrix,reſera- 
ung its greateſt obſtrutions, expelling all excremencitious humour 
through facilitating the aenfru, proJucing withal a ſwift and eafie 
Labour in Women, and is admirable in forcing a dexd Child our of 
the Marrix : Beſides, it is much conducing in all Hyſterick ſulfo- 
cations, being very bot gee my 

2. Mugwort is hot and dry, aperinve, avd diſcutient z cleanſerh 
the Macrix, and excels inthe {ame vertue that Dirrany doch. 

3- Fertherfew is very hor, dry, penetrating, and apetitive,. 


nelding to neicher of the precedents in vertaes : Ic is moſt efticaci- 
ous in k 


XII, The Archridicks are, x 
>, Shafras. If there be ever a Neariich —— 


ce et ts, DA i. 
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the Heavens it is the Bark of the rooc of this tree, ftrengrhning weak 
yoynes,and relaxt finews, drying up Catarrhs Heyond all belief, and 
in the Gout it is miraculous, being hot, dry, aromatick, ſudorifick, 
diſcurienc, and aperitive. 

2. Ground Pine is a certain and moſt efrcacious Neuritick, and 
admirable in curing the Gout : Ic is very dry and hor, aperitive and 
cutting, ; 

: Garmagdar alchough the laſt af the chree is not therefore inſe- 
riour to the firſt, but agiecing in the ſame vercues and qualities with 
it. Both theſelatter are in their greatelt ſtrength in Jody, 

XII. Lutily, to pleiſe all parties 1 ſhall beyond my purpoſe re- 
commend three of che molt approved Vegetables co nelp the lane 
2uor of the parts deſtined tor the preſervation of the ſpecies. 

The firft 1s Dog fiones, being of a moiſt and hot temperament, 
comforting thoſe parts to adin/ration, and rendring eicher Sex very 
lulty. 

The ſecond is Green Ginger, which is only fic co be eaten by 
thoſe that are of a frigid temperature, whom ic will ſoon put incos 
cantrary p'ſhon, 

The third is Racket, an herb whoſe ſeed is porent enough to 
change the coldeſt cemperament into a Satyrs laſciviouſneſs, If 
now your mind trends to the contempt of this beaſtialiry, then cer- 
tainly ſpirit or ſugar of Saturn will put you into another kind of 
devotion, and berter ſute with your remper. 

Here I have propoled to you a ſele& number of Simples,ſuſhcient 
to cure molt internal diſeaſes, that are incident to the body of man, 
whereby you may be guided out of thoſe dangers accompanyi 
making choice of them our of that infinite number of Vegerables, 
whoſe vertues you mult be forced rotake upon other mens words, 
oft diſagreeing with the expeRed effects : Wherefore know that 
each of theſe( excepting the latrer four, ) I have experienced many 
and many times upon ſeverat bodies, nor only ſo, but have had 
them formerly in my travels recommended ro me by che emi- 
nenceſt of Phyſitians abroad as the greateſt and molt certain vege- 
table ſ-ecihcks. 


_ XIV. For a Corollary take the ceſcription of ſone rare 
ants. , | 

The Pariſaico, alias Singady, Or the mournful tree groweth only 
at Goa, Malacca, and ſome tew other places ; in ſhape it Te 
aP 
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za Plum-cree ; it dorh within half an bour after the Suns going 

down ſhew it (elf white all over with molt pleaſant and fragranc 
flowers, Like to thoſe of an Orange tree, whereas at the Suns goi | 
down there was not one to be ſeen upon it. Theſe flowers (tick fall 
all night uncill che rifing of the Sun, and then they do all fall off, bur 
towards the Evening others are ſpread forth again, and ſo this con- 
(40ucs all the year long. 

Arwere de Rays, oc ine root trees an Eft-Indian ſhrub growing 
up to a certain height, and ſpreading it ſelf 1nto branches, from 
w:ole top roots do grow down into the earth, Wience they ſpring 
out again into other ſhrubs of the former haght, Which again ar 
their topemur other roots downwards in a manner, chat in ſome 
ſpace of time this ſhrub ſpreading ic (elf near half an Englith mile 
round becomes an inte Forreſt formed (2:5 it were) our of one 
| continuous Tree, 

The herb Sexrida, or ſenſitive Plane may be a pattern of chaſti» 
| ty toall;che which if you do only rouch or calt aliccle ſand upon ir, 
© * its leaves do imnediuely retract and ſhut themſelves up, and do 

open no ſooner again, than your finger or what you have calt upon 
| them is Withdrawn. | 
| The the Palm-rrees ic is obſerved do nor yield any fruic unleſs 
planted near to a male Palm cree, to which they ſeem all co incline 
having their boughs more extended towards ic at that file than at 
an; other, whenagthe Acniopians do uſually plant them ſo,that the 
wind may carry ſteams from the Mile co the le; but incaſe 
the male tree be cakenraway from berween the oc hers, they become 
dircen and give over bringing forchfratr. The fruics of the InJian 
Palm cree are called Coques, being fille] wichin with water ; che 
vight within is very tender and ſoft, and taſtes like to an Arti- 
caoke, but after a longer maturation growerh harder,and ears hike a 
Haiſelnur, The warer,which each of them contains in che meature 
of a pint or ewo,is very clearand plzaſine ro drink, This tree con- 
tains materials for 2 whole Ship : Its wood being light and ſpongy 
they cut into planck, which they tie together with cords thar are 
Criwn of from the faid Coques ; The fuils are made out of the 
leaves, which che Indians call Ofas. 

Ic is reporred, that there is 2 tree in Fave Afujor, whoſe inner- 
moſt marrow is Iron, being very thin, and running through the 
woole lengrh of the tree : Its fruit is likewiſe as hard as Iron, In 

Oo0009 the 
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the Iſland of Tos there are Corten trees, whole gourds being of 
the bigneſs of Quinces are found to be full of Conen whenthey 
break :hrough over-ripeneſs. There is a tree in the Ifland Cimbubes, 
whoſe twigs being fallen down to the ground do move themſelves 
forwards asf they crept, having two [mall legs of each fide ;and if 
they be toucht they creep back, 


—_— _ 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Water in order to her Commerce with 
the other Elements. 


1, The Ety of Water, That Water naturally is bard and conf- 
ftemt, and not a1 

2. The Diviſion of Water. 

3. What « Lake . The ſtrange verines of (ome Lakgs. 

4- What a Fountain ts. The wonderful properties of ſonee Fountains, 

5- Of Phyſical Wells, 6. Of Baths. 

7. Of Rivers and their rare properties. 

v. Of the chief Straus of the Sta. 


I, Ater ſeems to be derived f:am wa , from ics uſe, 

VVroec people make uſe of u ng, £ cheir foul 
things with. So leavin French from Lever to waſh, and Waſſer in 
High Dutch tro n #4ſches denoting the tame. Agua in the Latine 
was impoſed upon it for to expreſs its excellency, and its abſolute 
necefſity for the preſervation of humane life. Agnes Snney Ee 
$44 VIVERWRG , HMET LOOT, Of 4 984 nobis plarima ſuper fint Commun * 
Piſce: mbu alit, naviua vebiculs inſervit, quibus non panca nod aft- 
FRET Mece [aria ign[que oft pardomurix, tarrams facund ow arremget 
ſp abilems novis reddens. 

Formerly we have diſcourſed of Water and irs form abſolutely 
eonhdered, now we areto apply it as it relates to che other Ele- 
ments and 18 the proper cauſe of her Commerce wich chem. 


Water al:hough appearing fluid naturally, chat is abſolurely” 
| al dots, bur pains f thegreel 


eonceived by ic (elf is void 
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weight, hardneſs, crafſnude, ſmoothneſs, and conliltency thac is 
imaginable. I prove ic, Water the more it 1s remote from the in- 
cenle heat of the Sun the more beavy, thick, hard,ſmoorh, and con- 
liltent ic is: Have you not Mountains of Ice of great weight, 
thickneſs, &c. in Greenland in the Summer, much more in the 
Winter, yer more directly under che Poles, and molt of all if appre- 
hended abſolute by it ſelf, and Ceprived from extrinlick air and f17s, 
waen we cannot bur judge ic co be of the greateſt weighc,chickneſs, 
and confiſtency that 18 apprehenhble? The Scripture ſeems to arreſt 
the ame, Job 38, And the waters are hid as witha ſtone, and the face 
of the deep us frozen ; By the deep here is meant the Chaos, ergo the 
Waters were naturally at their firtt creation chick and bard. Laſtly, 
As there are two fluid Elements, v:z. fire and air : So it is alſo ne- 
celſary, that they ſhould be balanced and mer with two oppoite 
conliltent ones, namely, Earth and Water, The firſt being con- 
tiguous and hard reſponds to fire ; the ocher beipg continuous and 
hard reſponds to air being continuous and ſr. Whence we may 
ſafely conclude, that it is tne advent of the fire cogether with the 

air that renders the water thus thin and fluid, as we ſee it is. 
Il, How Water firſt gained ſuch a body together as the Sea is, 
our expoſition ofthe worlds creation will adviſe you. The Sea is the 
of water ; by cheLatinitis it 1s called Awe, 


grene(t collecti 
trom Meare ro os to flow, and not from awarum, or the word 


Marath among the Caldeans Ggnifying bitter, as ſome have 
thought ; ſoit 18 likewiſe called Ocean, the Ocean from Ocior am- 
vic, a (wif: current, It procures various diſtinRions from its beating 
224inſt ſeveral ſhores z from choſe of the E:ſt and Wett /udig it is 
ſurnamed the Eaſt and Welt Indian Ocean ;of the Mount Arlas 
the Atlantick Ocean ; fron thoſe of Sarmaris, the Sarmatick Oce- 
2n ; near Madagaſcsr the rough Sea, from the quickſands that are 
frequently thereabour ; of Spaw and Britain, the Spaniſh and 
Brictiſh Ocean, &'c. And from the Plage whence it doth flow ic 
is called the Eaſt, Weſt,Sourh, er North Ocean. The {ame ſpreads 
it ſelf into many particular Seas, or great Bayes, whereof theſe are 


the more principal. ; 

1, The Mediterranean Sea, ſo named, becanſe it flows through 
the middle of rwo great parts of the Earth, viz. berween a greic 
part of Emrope, Africa, and Afia: Or more particularly between 


Spain, France, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, and Navlia of che one fide, 
| Oo00'3 and 
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and e£gypr and Barbary of the other. Where it roncheth the Spy. 
; he niſh coatt ut is called the Iberick ſea; and more forward the French 
* From the palearich," ; Ligwftick near Genoa, Tyrrhenian or Tuſcan; about 
Hands, ro Sicily Sardiman, Sicilian, Adriatich,, Cretich,, Libyan, Phaniceas, 
wit, M210 + Cyprian, Syrah (ea, tc. ts mouth 1s called the Straits. 
84 & Mis 2. Pontns Enmxinus, tfE Emxian ie), otherwiſe named the black 
nord, ſeaor Mare Alajus, Whoſe inovth is called rhe Helleſpon: from 
its narrownels, its throat Propomtss and the Thracian Boſphor, (> 
called from bes an Oxe, as if an Oxe were too big to pats through 
that narrownels. 
3. The Arabian and Per fran (en, 
4. The Gngetican ſe:,ſo named from the river Gaxger, which is 
cisburdened into It. 
5. The Red ſe2, deriving that name not from the colour of the 
Sea, but of the red ſand, over which it floweth. 
* Fromnat. The Baltich * Ser. alias the Sinua Coddanu, Of Swevick Sea, 
thews a Belt, from the Smevi, a Nation that formerly inhabited thoſe coſts ; 
becauſe it ar the mouth it is called the Sound flowing 1 50 leagues far berween 
environcrh Denmark, F inlard, Smedn, Pruſſia, Li: fland, Pomerania,and $ 
er ike The pacifickſea is ſo called trom the gentleneſs of the waves ; or 
the Sour h ſea,hecauſe it lyerh to the Sour hward of The Line, limited 
by the coaſts of Afia, America, and terra Auſtrals, or the Country 
of Megallan. 

NI. A Lake is a great and perennal colleion of water cit- 
rounded by the Earth, whereby it is cut off from the Sex; Iris 
dillirguiſhc from a Pool, in that the one 18 gerennl, che otheris 
apt 10 be dryed vp ſometime by the heat of the Sun and drineſs of 
the earth, and to be filled up 2gain with rain + Some of rheſe being 
famous for their exrent, others ſor their admirable qualities 1 ſhall 
willingly inferr, 

1. The grerreſt Like in the Uriverſe is the Caſpian ſea in Aſs, 
erherwiſe c2iled the great ſe?, the Albaman, Hircanan, Ponich, 
T artavian Ser, the Sex of Sala, Bach, Abachs, T erbeftan, of Gr 
gion. It Ciffuſerh it lelt intothree Bayes or Gulph-, vir. near rhe 
Mouth in'o the Hircanian, on the right fide into the Caſpren, 2nd 
en the left fre im:0 the Scxrickh, Gulph, It bears the name of a Sea 
very \mproperly, fince it 1s incompaſſed by the Earth : Never- 
thelefs it 18 faltifh and full of fiſh, 


2, The Lake Aſphaitiver 1D fades, (otherwiſe culled the duos 
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Sex from its Cwomany + becauſe as Corn. T ace. relates that ſcarce 

any wind be it never ſo violent is ſtrong enough colife ic up inco 
W.yves) is noted for (ultaining weighty bodies ( eſpecially if anoin- 

ted with Alume water ) chat are catt incoir, in a Manner that a man 

his hands and legs being eyed and cal? into it ſhall fvim ; ic breeds 

no fiſh nor any other living creatures, The Lake of the lefſzr Ar- 

menia; and the Lake Apoſcidamm in Africa, and of Sicily are almoſt 

of the ſame Rrength. On the contrary the Lake Avernuns in Cam- 

pania and that of «/£rhiopia are unable to ſuftain the weight of a leaf 
tallen inco them from a treezand according to Plizy,there is no fowl 

thit flies over them, bur falleth dead into them. There is a Lake near 

Lerna, and another in Portugal, which are ſo attractive and depreſ- 

ling, that they do 1:-nmediately draw and preſs down to the bottom 

whatever is calt into them, in ſuch a manner, that a man having 
thruſt his hand into either, mult uſe, force ro draw ir out again. 

Pomponins Mela, and Solinus mike mention of a Lake in ethi- 
9ia, which to the eye appearing cy(ialline, and ſweet to the pallat, 
doth ſo beſmear thoſe that bath in it, as if they had been ducke into 
a bith of oyl. 

In the welt of che Iſle of /ſeland travellers have diſcovered a great 
Like, fumous & very cold,in a ſhort ſpace changing whatever is calt 
imto ic into a ttoniſh or rockiſh body : a fhick being thruſt righc up 
into the hotrom, that part which 1s uncer water is in two daies 
changed mto an Iron ſnb(tance, the other above remaining what ir 
was. Hell. Boeth. writes of another in Ireland, which after ſome 
months renders that part of a ſtick that 18 thruſt inco the ground 
Iron ; the other part that is under water flinty,the upper part above 
the warer continuing wood. 

In Thrace it is fri there is a Lake, whoſe water proves mortal to 
any that do drink of it, or do bath therein. Many of the Troglodites 
have forfeired their re-ſon Sor ventunng to tafte of the water of a 
procons Like in that Country, The Lake Cliterize effects (0. 

iety in men,and excices them ro4 hatred againlt Wine and Drun- 
kenneſs, The Lake Gerafe in the RES the Gadarens, 
whereinco the Herd of Swine, animated with « diſpoſſeſled de- 
vils, ( of whom weread in Lak,8. 33.) violently ran down, is at 
preſent ſo venomous, that it cauſes the hair and nails cf all theſe to 
come off, that have at any time drank of ic, 

The Lake Laxwond in Scotland, imbaacing thirty — 
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